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The IntERNATIONAL Money Market. By Cornentus Rozenraan. 


[Read before the Royal Statistical Society, 16th January, 1900. 
RicHaRD B. Martin, Esq., M.A., M.P., Vice-President, in the Chair. | 


Ir the history of the nations may be learned from their budgets, 
the history of their commerce is mirrored in the weekly returns 
of the banks, in their discount rates, and in the fluctuations of 
the rates of exchange. And from time to time, the figures seem 
to speak more loudly, while the statistics of the different countries, 
taken together, place before our eyes, with crystal clearness, the 
commercial struggle of the nations, showing us how their respective 
liabilities have arisen, in what manner they will have to set to work 
to fulflthem. Nay, more! Events of a financial and monetary 
character, so closely connected with politics, enable us to form an 
opinion concerning many things that at the first glance seem 
obscure, to acquire a clearer understanding of the history of the 
world. There is no event, however unimportant it may at first 
appear, that is not able to exercise an influence upon the inter- 
national money market, which, sensitive in the highest degree 
(depending as it does upon a thousand circumstances), sometimes 
changes its aspect many times a day. 

This becomes especially apparent now that on the one hand the 
money markets feel more and more the influence of the gigantic 
developments that have of recent years occurred, and are to a 
certain extent still occurring in matters of trade and finance ; while, 
on the other hand, when but: a few months have elapsed since the 
signing of the treaty of peace between the United States of 
America and Spain, when the Philippine Islands have not yet fully 
acknowledged American rule, we have entered upon a fresh stage 
of the ‘“‘ Weltgeschichte”” by the new and bloody struggle which, 
this time, takes place in the southern portion of the globe, and 
which will cause us to ask ourselves, more than once, what changes 
it is likely to bring about in the field of money, finance, and 
economics. 

Now, in order to form a correct idea of the present condition 
of the international money market, and to account for the per- 
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sistent rise in the different rates of discount and the sometimes 
violent fluctuations in the rates of exchange under which inter- 
national trade has suffered in recent months, it becomes in the first 
place necessary to glance at the past, and to remember how confi- 
dence was successively shaken by the Baring erisis, the silver 
crisis, the Argentine, American, Portuguese, Greek, and Italian 
crises; how an almost unexample? economical depression was 
in this way brought about; and how money, falling continually 
upon lower and lower rates, was driven more and more to seek 
investment in national funds, municipal loans, and other securities 
paying a fixed rate of interest, while the quotations of these 
securities, frequently forced up to figures that were not always 
proportional to the financial position of the countries and muni- 
cipalities concerned, gave, in their turn, rise to the conversions 
which of late years have been so frequent. 

While this rage for conversion was extending over all the 
European markets, confidence, so essential to the revival of 
business, commenced slowly to return. The spirit of enterprise 
increased; and, as we so often find in the history of trade, the 
commercial equilibrium, which had been temporarily disturhed, 
was gradually restored, thanks to the natural genius and energy 
of mankind. Although the commercial world continued for a 
considerable time to suffer from the effects of the crises in North 
and South America, Australia, and so forth, other continents gave 
promise of becoming a fruitful field for the efforts of energetic 
and enterprising nations. These, seeing how, in consequence of 
the protective commercial policy of several States, the placing of 
their products upon a number of markets became more and more 
difficult, were not slow in perceiving the necessity of securing 
fresh outlets for their commerce and their constantly increasing 
industry. In this way Africa began gradually to be the point of 
attraction for various commercial nations. Realising that in this 
portion of the globe, with its innumerable treasures, they would be 
able to acquire in exchange for their manufactures, raw materials 
in vast quantities and at low prices, these nations established 
numerous commercial companies, built harbours, laid telegraphs, 
and vied with each other in the construction of railways, both for 
the expansion of their commerce and for political and military 
reasons. Hngland built railways not only in Egypt and the 
Cape Colony, but also in the Soudan, in Hast Africa, and the 
Gold Coast. France followed suit in Senegambia, French Guinea, 
and Algiers, down to the Sahara. Belgium built the Congo 
Railway, which has already displayed such brilliant results; while 
Portugal connected Loanda with the eastern boundaries of her 
colony. In a word, down to the present time 19,126 kilometres 
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are built in Africa, of which 6,220 by England, 4,935 by France, 
793 by Portugal, 350 by Germany, 264 by Belgium, 960 by the 
Orange Free State, and 1,935 by the South African Republic. 

But not only the Dark Continent, but also the Far East (after 
the signing of the treaty of Shimoneseki on the 17th April, 1895, 
had put an end to the war between China and Japan) promised to 
become a fruitful field for Huropean trade and industry. Many 
commercial and manufacturing companies strove to stimulate the 
trade with the above countries, and to secure a regular market 
for their wares. In this praiseworthy endeavour they were 
energetically supported by their governments, which realised 
that a complete economic revolution had taken place in the Far 
Hast, and that, in the interest of their commerce and industry it 
had become essential that they should take advantage of this to 
the greatest possible extent, with a view to induce China in 
particular, which had for centuries held aloof from western 
civilisation, to emerge from her Oriental lethargy and to answer 
the call of Europe inviting her to open up the country to progress 
and civilisation. In a word, international trade realised that the 
treaty of Shimoneseki and the opening of more treaty ports would 
force the celestial empire to greater commercial development, that 
the moment had arrived to make true Li-Hung Chang’s saying 
that China would, within fifty years, be covered by a network of 
railways. 

Russia in particular realised the advantages which would 
accrue to her from the modified conditions of affairs, and in order 
to raise her prestige in the Far East, she enabled China to 
pay at once a portion of the war indemnity exacted by Japan, 
guaranteeing for that purpose a 4 per cent. Chinese loan of 
400 million francs, which, with this guarantee, was easily taken 
up in France, thus making it possible for China to demand the 
immediate evacuation by Wad of some of the provinces occupied 
as a guarantee for the payment of the war indemnity. Moreover, 
Russia, with the co-operation of the French Haute Banque, 
created the Russo-Chinese Bank, with a capital of 6 million 
roubles, having its head office at Shanghai, and branches in all 
those parts of the world where Russo-Chinese industrial and 
commercial interests require it. Immediately after its establish- 
ment the new bank obtained from the Chinese Government the 
concession for building and working the Western Chinese Rail- 
way, which is to be connected with the Siberian Railway, which, 
when completed, will not only give Siberia, so rich in copper, 
coals, and other minerals, an outlet to the ocean, but which will 
also in a few years’ time bring China and Japan within easy 
reach of Europe. But the Russian Government are not inactive 
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elsewhere. They endeavour to promote an increase of trade 
between Russia and Persia, Turkistan and other neighbouring 
countries, instituting commercial establishments everywhere, 
building railways in every direction, establishing banks in 
London, Paris, Genoa, Rotterdam, and Salonica for the further- 
ance of Russian interests, and the development of the Russian 
orain trade. | 

Neither are they idle in Russia itself. Thanks to a prudent 
and able administration at home, to an avowedly pacific policy, 
and last, not least, to her loans, which have been fully subscribed 
in France, Russia has succeeded in placing her financial and 
monetary system upon a more solid basis, and neglects no oppor- 
tunity of developing her industry and of turning to account the 
richness of her soil. In this endeavour she receives a lively 
support from France, and especially from Belgium. The latter 
has not failed to perceive the favourable results obtained by 
Russia in industrial matters; and, realising the difficulties which 
Russia’s protectionist policy places in the way of the importation 
of Belgian goods into Russia, Belgian commerce has itself erected 
in different quarters of the great Muscovite Empire a number 
of industrial companics, several of which pay good dividends. 
According to a special report of Count Kondacheff there existed, 
at the commencement of 1899, no less than 105 undertakings of 
various kinds within the limits of the Russian Empire controlled 
by Belgian capital to the extent of 13,600,000/. In the past twelve 
months this amount has largely increased; in fact, at the end 
of August last, Belgian capital participated in Russian commercial 
undertakings to an extent of no less than 1g millions sterling. 

But the Belgian spirit of enterprise did not end there. This 
little country, with her 6 millions of inhabitants and her 11,373 
square miles of territory, has found markets in other countries 
besides Russia; and while the great demand for coal and iron, 
her two principal natural products, has given rise to a gigantic 
development of her industry, Belgium takes an active share in 
the building of numerous railways and tramways in Spain, Italy, 
Persia, China, and elsewhere. Moreover she is working with might: 
and main to develop and turn to account the vast Belgian Congo 
territory; she has established commercial agencies in. London, 
Berlin, Frankfort, Elberfeld, and Basle, all working on behalf of 
Belgian trade and manufactures; while Antwerp, with its extensive 
commerce, especially with South America, with its eight regular 
lines of steamers to China, Japan, and the Straits Settlements, 
and its fiftv-nine regular lines of steamers in all, has become one 
of the leading ports on the continent, one of the principal com- 
petitors of Hamburg. 
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Nevertheless, Hamburg, with its international trade dating 
ack for centuries, with its branches and agents in every country, 
with its extensive shipping business, remains not only the prin- 
cipal commercial town in Germany, but the first port on the 
continent, ranking immediately after London. It is Hamburg 
which forms the most suitable place for the concentration of 
Germany’s export trade, which, thanks to the zeal, energy, and 
knowledge of her business men, has made such marvellous pro- 
gress in every direction. Never behindhand where it is a question 
of securing fresh fields of industry for her ever-increasing popu- 
lation, or new outlets for her constantly developing manufactures, 
Germany has not confined herself to an energetic course of action 
in the Far Kast. By means of a more moderate commercial policy, 
and of commercial treaties with her allies, Austria-Hungary and 
italy, and with Russia and other friendly nations, she has suc- 
eeeded in securing stability in the tariffs and regular markets for 
her products. Moreover, by the establishment of German banking 
institutions in countries beyond the sea, and of numerous lines of 
steamships which connect her with all parts of the world, she has 
contributed to the promotion of German trade abroad, and has, 
while building railways in Turkey, Egypt, and Brazil, covered 
Austria, Italy, and other countries with a net of electric railways. 
In a word, her influence and commerce are developing in all 
directions, and Germany is now the second commercial nation in 
Europe, an industrial State of the first rank. 

While Austria-Hungary’s trade and commercial development 
are also favoured by the treaties concluded with her political allies 
and with other countries, she continues to find it difficult to 
maintain her position among the leading commercial nations, first, 
because of the heavy taxation under which business suffers, and, 
secondly, because of the comparatively high freights which Austria, 
so far away from the principal European seaports, has to pay for 
the raw materials required for her manufactures. To this must 
be added the melancholy condition of her home politics, where 
race hatred and political passions play a leading part, and the 
difficulties which still stand in the way of the abolition of the 
forced currency, notwithstanding the fact that the gold required 
for this operation is lying in the vaults of the Austro-Hungarian 
bank. It is easy, therefore, to understand that Austria’s commerce 
is not able to develop so effectively as in the case of other nations. 
Fortunately the position has improved during the last months. 
The people on the Danube have, at last, begun to realise that if 
Austrian commerce and manufactures are to keep pace with those 
of other nations, a much more energetic attitude will be called 
for; and stimulated by the example of Germany and Belgium, 
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they are endeavouring to establish relations with countries across 
the sea, and Austrian agencies have been founded abroad, with 
the result that the exports, which for many years offered unsatis- 
factory figures, are now showing a considerable increase, thus. 
turning the balance of trade more in favour of the Austrian 
Empire. 

Turning to Italy, we find that her commerce and industry 
suffered long under the financial and monetary crisis which raged 
for many years on the peninsula, and which was so greatly 
intensified by the financial and commercial struggle with France 
which followed upon the revocation of the commercial treaty with 
that country in 1892. Of late years, however, Italy has made 
gigantic progress in every direction. Immediately after the 
revocation of the aforesaid treaty of commerce, Italy determined 
to put her shoulder to the wheel, in order to create fresh outlets 
for Italian produce and articles of manufacture, and to secure an 
honourable place amongst the commercial nations of the world. 
Italian commerce, guided by capable consuls and Italian chambers. 
of commerce abroad, gives numerous evidences of energy in this. 
direction, an energy which has, in many respects, been crowned 
with success. The conclusion of commercial treaties in February, 
1892, with Germany, Austria, and Switzerland, all based upon 
moderate tariffs, added to the establishment of two powerful 
banking institutions at Milan and Genoa by the German, Austrian, 
and Swiss ‘‘ haute finance,” also played,their part in bringing about 
this successful result. Ina word, the position gradually improved, 
especially when the conclusion of a commercial treaty with France 
put an end to the commercial and financial struggle between the 
two sister nations. Thanks in particular to the zealous attitude of 
Genoa, Milan, Turin, Venice, and other cities, the Italian factories. 
and ports afford a picture of great activity. In industrial matters. 
Milan has more than once succeeded in triumphing over its foreign 
competitors; and in the shipping trade Genoa has proved a. 
formidable rival to Marseilles, principally owing to the piercing of 
the St. Gothard Tunnel, which brings Genoa within 320 miles 
of Basle, that central point of Kurope, while Marseilles is removed: 
from it by 460 miles of railway. And the construction of the 
tunnel through the Simplon will still further decrease this. 
distance. Genoa will then be less than 300 miles from Lausanne: 
as against the 365 miles between Lausanne and Marseilles. Genoa, 
therefore, is preparing herself by the planning of new harbour 
works to cope with the large business which must inevitably 
follow the construction of the last-named tunnel, diverting, as it will, 
to Genoa and the Italian railways a large portion of the transit 
traffic now going vid Marseilles and the French railways.. Nor 
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does Italy lag behind in matters of electrical traction, as will be 
seen by the following list of electric rail and tramway lines :— 


























Length in Kilometres. Number of Cars. 
1897. 1898. 1897. 1898. 
RRND ace can} on esuke San v oiadaver organ 642°69 1138°20 1,631 2,493 
GL tone ns ene ocessesyane cisonnr¥’ ess |e, Sha OO 396°80 432 664 
Great Britain and Ireland........ 127°45 157°20 195 252 
PMR V Fa is AY We sce nhl sa hate diet acths 115°65 132°70 289 316 
» Austria-Hungary... cece 83°89 160°50 194 243 





Although Germany stands at the head, Italy shows satisfactory 
results, and since 1898 she has made very considerable progress, 
and now, as far as her electrical industry is concerned, occupies 
an important place among the commercial nations of the world. 
Nay, more: the country which gave birth to an Alexander Volta, 
to a Pacinetti, and other masters of electrical and electro-technical 
subjects, whose annual imports of coal amount to millions, has 
rightly understood the advantage of pressing her waterfalls into 
the service of electric traction, and thus replacing steam by 
electricity, effecting a considerable saving in coal. 

Although the trade and navigation of France, suffering under 
the evil consequences of her protectionist policy (the tonnage of 
France has fallen from 711,742 tons in 1886 to 612,672 in 1898), 
has not developed to the same extent as would have happened 
had she followed a more moderate commercial policy; yet she too 
has recently made great progress in industrial, and especially in 
electrical, matters. Her industrial undertakings are continually 
supplied with work, thanks to the orders of the Government for 
the army and fleet; to the 1,657 kilometres of railway lines which 
the French Government has decided to lay down in Indo-China; 
and to the railway companies which, in view of the approaching 
International Exhibition, are renewing their rolling stock, supply- 
ing their trains with electric light, and building new lines between 
Paris and the suburbs; and to the network of electric tramways 
with which France is being gradually covered. 

While her coal mines are displaying au unequalled activity, 
the manufacturers of Lille, Roubaix, and other industrial centres 
are making strenuous efforts to mamtain existing markets and 
create new ones, and are supported in this by the French banks, 
especially by the Crédit Lyonnais and the Comptoir d’Escompte 
de Paris, so well represented on the London market. These, by 
their active policy in establishing numerous branches and agencies 
abroad, aftord every facility to French trade with foreign countries. 
Add, moreover, the exports of articles de Paris, fashions, per- 
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fumery, and so on, in the production of all of which France still 
easily maintains the first place, and the trade in which has been 
materially increased by the introduction in London, New York, 
and other great cities of agencies of the principal Paris drapery 
establishments, and it will be seen that, besides the section of the 
French people mixed up with politics, intrigues, and conspiracies, 
there is a vast population devoting its energies to work and 
thrift. It is the result of these efforts which is mirrored in the 
figures which I will quote later, which shows the increase in the 
commercial turnovers in 1899, and which proves that France still 
maintains an important position among the commercial nations of 
the world. This position would without doubt undergo further 
notable improvement, if the efforts were successful which are now 
being made to return to the moderate commercial policy which 
led to her great prosperity under the reign of Napoleon III, and 
the application of which works so beneficially for the two sole 
champions of free trade, England and Holland. 

The latter country is even going further than England; for 
while almost all the English colonies have adopted protectionism, 
the Netherlands, which, like England, are a free-trade country, 
have extended the principles of free-trade to all their colonial 
possessions, which include an area of 760,000 square miles and 
32 millions of inhabitants. Rotterdam is the great competitor of 
Antwerp and Hamburg; the inward clearances of the three ports 
during the past five years have been as follows :— 


























Rotterdam. Antwerp. Hamburg. 
Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. 
18952. 5,199 4,177,478 4,653 5,363,569 954.43 6,255,718 
96....| 5,904 | 4,951,560 | 4,951 | 5,820,669 | 10,477 | 6,445,000 
yee iS 4 5,409,417 5,106 6,215,550 | 11,173 6,708,000 
98... | 6,373. | 5,751,893 | 5,198 | 6,415,501 | 12,553 | 7,355,000 


4 jt 6,973 | 6,143,833 5,419 6,831,736 | 13,312 7,768,000 








Thanks, then, to Rotterdam, to Amsterdam, with its large 
colonial and foreign trade, and to the progressing Twenthe (the 
Lancashire of Holland), the Netherlands are securing a foremost 
place among the commercial nations of the world. 

. As to England, the following figures will show the very 
active share which she has taken in the general commercial and 
industrial movement. With her well-organised monetary and 
banking system, England is the world’s banker and cashier, the 
clearing-house of the nations. And as the foremost naval con- 
structor in the world, with her extensive colonial and international 
trade, her flourishing industry, her innumerable lines of steam- 
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ships which connect her with every quarter of the globe, she 
continues, in spite of the constant struggle forced upon her by 
her commercial rivals, to march at the head of the great com- 
mercial nations, and finds, in the excellent results of her turnover 
in 1899, the reward for the efforts, made by her sons, to maintain 
that position. Indeed, in addition to the great increase in her 
exports, the turnovers of her clearing-house of 9,150,269,000/. in 
1899, as against 8,097,291,000/. in 1898, that is an increase of 
13 per cent., show how great has been her activity. As for 
shipping, England is still far ahead of all other nations. Of 
the 3,503 vessels which in 1898 passed through the Suez Canal, 
2,295 were British, as against 356 German, 221 French, 193 
Dutch, 85 Austrian, 74 Italian, and 49 Spanish ships. 

And when I speak of the great share which England has 
taken in the general commercial. movement, I feel that the 
moment has come to make some mention also of Canada and 
Australia, those pearls in the crown of Great Britain. Canada 
has made great progress in every direction; Australia has not 
only entirely recovered from the building and banking crises of 
1892-93, but is able to rejoice in a steady development of her 
commerce and industry, while Sydney, by opening its port on the 
lst January, 1896, to the free entrance of the products of all 
nations, has succeeded in attracting a constantly increasing 
commerce, and promises to become one of the principal ports 
of the world, thus reaping its reward for the application of a 
sound commercial policy at a moment when so many countries 
are taking refuge in protection. 

The constant development of commerce and industry which I 
have briefly sketched, naturally lead to the floating of numerous 
new companies, especially in Germany, Russia, and Belgium, and 
in a more moderate way in England, Holland, Switzerland, and 
italy, until a perhaps not wholly unexpected event.occurs, which 
necessitated for a short time a more restrained and prudent 
course. It is the entrance of the United States of America into 
international politics; it is the advent of a people still young, 
whose national and economic history extends scarcely a hundred 
years back, which after having made already gigantic progress 
after the presidential election of 1896, show since the conclusion 
of the war with Spain that. they will not be content with reaping 
Jaurels on the field of battle, but that they desire to take an active 
part in the commercial struggle of the nations; that Hurope will 
have to reckon with the competition of a country not only richly 
favoured by nature, but containing 77 millions of inhabitants, who 
give proofs of a fixed determination to play an important part in 
the world’s trade. The wounds inflicted by the crisis of 1893, the 
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losses incurred through an excessive paper and silver currency, seem 
to be forgotten. With unequalled energy America has taken rank 
among the great commercial nations of the world, and thanks to the 
indefatigable activity of her sons, thanks to her excellent consular 
system, America’s trade and commercial relations are spreading 
in every direction, forcing upon Europe a continual strugele.. 
Besides, blessed with prosperous harvests, which enable her to 
supply the ever-increasing population of Kurope with grain, she 
does not permit our continent to make against these exports 
counter-exports of Huropean manufactures and other produce,,. 
but by means of an excessive protectionist commercial policy she 
hampers the importation of all foreign goods. The result is,. 
that her exports materially exceed her imports, and that, instead 
of an unfavourable balance of trade, which used frequently to 
cause shipments of gold to Europe, she has been able to repur-- 
chase the greater portion of her railway securities placed on the 
Huropean markets, and after providing for the 75 to 100 million. 
dollars spent annually by American tourists in Hurope, and for the 
freights obtained by European, and more particularly English, 
ships for carrying American goods to Hurope, to turn the rate of 
exchange in her favour. Atacertain moment even America had 
not only large balances to her credit in London and Berlin, but 
was also one of the most important holders of English bills. In 
consequence of this favourable position, Americais now seriously 
thinking of freeing her currency and banking system from the evils. 
with which it is surrounded, and which contributed so greatly to 
the crisis of 1893; realising, at last, that for every commercial 
nation, and especially for a country that wishes to assume a. 
dominant position in the commercial world, a sound currency and 
a sound banking system are matters of vital importance. 

But while paying an unqualified tribute to the indomitable 
energy of the Americans, and while fully granting the marvellous 
progress made by them from every point of view, yet it seems to- 
me, that at perhaps no very distant period we shall see that the 
application of so rigorous a protectionist policy will have un- 
faveurable consequences for America herself; that by fostering 
the establishment of trusts and corners, prices have been inflated ; 
in a word, that, as they did so often, the Americans also this time: 
have gone too far. Between January, 1898, and June, 1899, no 
less than 487 new trust companies were formed, and fresh trusts. 
are created daily. 

It is useless to say that many of them lack a solid basis, and. 
that we shall see in America, as we will see and have seen already 


in Kurope, that not every company that is floated has necessarily 
a reason to exist. 
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Yet, whatever the future may bring in this respect, there 
is no doubt that of late years both sides of the Atlantic cam 
point to excellent results in matters of commerce. 
the past few years have enabled us to see what can be obtained 
by the restless striving and genius of humanity. Hverywhere 


the commercial 


interests 


of the 


On every side, 


nations become more and 


more predominant, everywhere it becomes more and more evident 
that commerce is the greatest of all interests, everywhere we see 
the nations endeavour to turn to account the produce of their soil.,, 
employing steam and electricity to develop their industry, to 
establish relations with unexplored regions of the globe, to secure 
their share of the world’s trade. 

Kverything is in movement: railways, steamers, factories, 
harbours, docks; every one creates, every one works, and the years 
1895-99 will be one of the most brilliant periods in the history 
of commerce, as will be seen by the following figures :— 


Imports. 















































1895. 1896. 1897. 1898. 1899. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
POL 8) gh a ene | 416,689,658 | 441,809,000 | 451,029,000 | 470,518,000] 485,075,514 
BP RGUY ae nGivesiess desies steve ods 212,305,550 | 215,358,150 | 248,232,200 | 273,882,400 | 274,792,650» 
BP MIDOC EBLE F000, 0usssth Fi0.0s0s | 160,333,869 | 136,315,911 | 148,519,000 | 126,733,000 | 159,966,924 
NC ets ac es cesmain chive anes e 196,000,000 | 152,153,160 | 158,241,080 | 175,047,800} 168,686,000 
1S DoS a 43,973,637 | 43,710,099 | 44,133,287] 52,345,753} 56,000,000: 
Austria-Hungary ................ 60,208,333 | 58,775,000} 62,941,666] 69,241,666; 66,691,666: 
ST seretmapespytrrrentrrereyoreererey | 22,890,000 | 24,966,212) 26,189,899] 19,864,191 | 29,266,762 
Belgium .........ccseeeeeees| 67,216,000} 65,795,560! 71,781,680] 77,103,680] 84,314,600- 
Exports. 
1895 1896. 1897. 1898. 1899. 
x £ £ £ £ 
Great Britaia nie dk. 225,890,016 | 240,145,000 | 234,220,000 | 233,391,000] 255,465,155. 
CFOPMSl Vs cee es acevenstey),.. 171,203,800 | 176,256,500 | 189,312,050 | 200,087,300 | 207,385,350 
United States ............cssecssreres 164,972,023 | 201,167,448 | 219,941,800 | 250,985,000] 255,097,328 
AOPELICO.gsonccostes couereslestetteneeattte 183,560,000 | 136,036,800 | 143,918,080 | 140,126,680} 155,965,680 
GRY a525 5.0.35 Lie ERR 38,433,614] 38,y70,287| 40,484,601] 44,576,640| 52,962,962. 
Austria-Hungary ................ 61,816,666 | 64,500,000} 638,850,000| 67,400,000| 77.366,666- 
BO URI c so vsen.cavernasseseneotearaes 22,029,194 | 29,744,267] 32,651,520] 28,667,358| 22,652,461 
Belgium 54,416,000 | 57,088,800} 61,921,080| 66,104,440] 70,895,880 





It is evident that so gigantic a development of trade and 
industry could not remain without influence upon the position of 
the international money market. 

In proportion as commerce and industry increased, there 
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arose a greater demand for money, larger credits were required, 
the issue banks had to discount more bills, to issue more notes. 

At first, however, their discount rate was not much affected by 
these demands. It continued for some time to be a moderate one; 
then while on the one hand large sums were constantly required 
for trade purposes, for the construction of numerous new rail- 
ways, tramways, harbours, and for the building of new ships, on 
the other hand the ever increasing arrivals of gold from the 
Transvaal, Australia, &c., added to the regular production of the 
metal in America and Russia, enabled the issue banks to keep up 
a gold reserve adequate to their increased liabilities. Russia, 
Austria, and Japan succeeded not only in attracting, without the 
slightest disturbance of the international money market, sufficient 
gold for the introduction of their gold standard, but even in 
obtaining more gold than was absolutely necessary for that 
purpose. 

The average rate of discount was only :— 








| 

1895. | 1896. 

Per cut. Per cnt. 
In London .,2iistesstievssya ie 2°00 2°48 
jy Paris xi Siceetepeetite wave viet 2°20 2°00 
35 Amsterdatititan.cseeer 2°50 3°03 
3) DYUSHElS, note eh tates te 2°60 2°85 
js per lint Witgercataieecnahe 3°15 3°65 
i, Vienna Wi.) eae ateteiacke 4°40 4°09 











while the coin and bullion of the European issue banks amounted 
at the end of 1895 to 410 million £ (of which 314 million £ in 
gold), against a circulation of 654 million £; 1896, to 421 million 
£ (of which 318 million £ in gold), against a circulation of 583 
million £, that is a proportion of gold to notes of 48°o1 per cent. 
and 54°04 per cent. 

But already in 1897 there were certain signs that money would 
gradually become dearer. Then, except France, whose business 
was still suffering under her protectionist policy, trade became more 
active in Hngland, Germany, Belgium, &c., there was an advance 
in wages, in the price of raw materials, and the average rate of 
dliscount—- 


Per Cent. | Per Cent. 
In London ........ Was over 2% Poy nin: Berlin: snceaee over 313 
yp TSFUBSOLS cpachsnecnessdncitores: 3 
» Amsterdam ........ over 3% | Sy VACTING. cvecctreriveeeeeene 4 


while the coin and bullion of the European issue banks amounted 
at the end of 1897 to 451 million £ (of which 350 million & in 
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gold), against a circulation of 610 million £; that is, a proportion 
of gold to notes of 57°37 per cent. 

In 1898 the position of the issue banks was already somewhat 
weaker. Their coin and bullion represented only 427 million £ 
sterling (of which 328 million £& in gold), against a circulation of 
586 million £—that is, a proportion of gold to notes of 55°97 per 
cent., while their average rate of discount was— 


Per Cent. Per Cent. 
In} bondoi;ss-in-acteiats Pave LSPUssels:...c00c.-c8- 3°04 
PPA sd RE ee 2°20 PROV LOTUS 5 ..20..dvecanee 4°16 
», Amsterdam ........ 2°78 Bee EXOTUITS ved as iyectoctsz 4°28 


In 1898 it had become still more evident that the immense 
development of commerce and industry, the floating of numerous 
new companies, the rise in raw materials, freights, wages, &c., 
would exercise great influence upon the position of the inter- 
national money market, that dearer money was to come, that a 
stringency in the money market was only a question of time. 

By-and-bye it also became clearer and clearer that Europe 
had taken a heavy task upon her shoulders in undertaking to 
supply the money needed for the realisation of her aforesaid 
programme with reference to Africa and China: a heavy task in- 
deed to supply those regions with all that is required to construct 
railways, tramways, harbours, telegraph lines, &c., to bring new 
mines into working order, to furnish existing ones with new 
machinery. And although some of the constructed African 
railways already showed satisfactory results, and paid regular 
dividends, although a large number of mines showed increased 
returns of gold, and in some cases paid excellent dividends, these 
remittances reduced to a certain extent the indebtedness of Africa 
- to Europe, but were not proportionate to the constant and varied 
requirements of the Dark Continent. Moreover, Kurope was not 
only obliged to act as banker for Japan and China, by taking over 
Chinese and Japanese loans of considerable amounts, but also to 
advance the money required for the building of new steamers to 
connect China and Japan with Hurope, and of numerous railways, 
and for the exploitation of various mines for which concessions 
had been granted by the Chinese Government. According to the 
report of the Compagnie Universelle du Canal Maritime de Suez, 
no less than 61 new ships, measuring 190,000 tons, passed through 
the canal in 1898; while, according to official figures, different 
Kuropeau and American groups and syndicates are engaged in 
China with the construction of some 6,000 miles of new railways, 
of which so far only 70 to 80 miles are in regular working order. 
And although everything tends to show that international trade 
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will in the coming years be richly rewarded for its energetic 
efforts in the Far East, in the meanwhile Europe has to lay out 
considerable sums of money at a time, when she is already a 
debtor to a considerable extent to America for the wheat, iron, 
copper, &c., she had to import for her population and for her 
industry, without being able to pay her debt in manufactured 
goods or other articles of trade. On the contrary, she has in 
every respect to struggle with a more and more powerful competi- 
tion on the side of America upon nearly every market, and especially 
in the Far East. The reports of several consuls leave not the 
-smallest doubt in this respect. 

This constant expenditure of money in distant quarters of 
the globe, added to the remittances that had to be made to the 
Argentine Republic for wool, and Brazil for coffee, and to the 
large requirements of home trade and consumption, ended by 
creating in Europe an almost unequalled demand for gold and 
money ; and this demand increased considerably when, in October, 
1899, the war broke out in South Africa, through which, not only 
Europe is temporarily deprived of the hitherto constantly in- 
creasing imports of gold from the Transvaal mines, but even the 
English African banks had to export gold to their branches at the 
Cape, in order to strengthen their position, and to enable them to 
meet eventual increased demands from their customers, while gold 
was also needed by the Government for the payment of troops and 
-other war purposes. 

At the end of August, 1899—that is to say, nearly six weeks 
‘before the outbreak of hostilities—the official rate of discount of 
the— 


Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Bank of England was............ 33 Netherlands Bank................00 43 
National Bank of Belgium.... 34 Austro-Hungarian Bank ........ 43 
Bank. of Branco) ais.c.zegctpneret 3 Imperial Bank of Germany .... 5 


while the coin and bullion of the European issue banks amounted 
to 443 million £ sterling (of which 335 million £ in gold), 
against a circulation of 571 million £; that is a proportion of 
gold to notes of 58,°; per cent. 

At the end of September, that is a few days before the out- 
break of hostilities, the money market was already upset by the 
-grave rumours that were circulating, but no change had come in 
the monetary situation. The official rate of discount in London 
and Brussels remained at 33 per cent.; in Paris at 3 per cent.; in 
Amsterdam at 44 per cent.,and in Berlin at 5 percent.; Vienna 
alone, in consequence of the unfavourable position of the Austro- 
Hungarian money market, brought about by a sharp fall on the 
Austro and Hungarian Bourses, and by several failures as well as 
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by the commercial and financial crisis that reigned in the Balkan 
‘States, so intimately connected with Vienna, had been compelled 
to raise its rate of discount from 4% to 5 per cent., while the coin 
and bullion of the European issue banks had been slightly reduced 
to 435 million £ sterling (of which 328 million £ in gold) against a 
circulation of 575 million £, that is a proportion of gold to notes 
of 57°05 per cent. 

But early in October the position displayed a remarkable 
alteration. War seemed inevitable. On the 3rd October the 
Bank of England raised its rate of discount to 43 per cent., and 
‘again on the 5th October to 5 per cent., while the Imperial Bank 
of Germany raised its rate on the 3rd October to 6 per cent.; the 
Austro-Hungarian Bank on the 5th October to 6 per cent.; the 
Netherlands Bank on the same date to 5 per cent.; the National 
Bank of Belgium to 4 per cent., and while the coin and bullion of the 
Kuropean issue banks amounted on the 7th October to 424 million 
£ (of which 319 million £ in gold), against a circulation of 595 
million £, that is a proportion of gold to notes of 53°61 per cent. 

On the 9th October, when war was virtually declared, although 
the time fixed by the Boers for compliance with their ultimatum 
expired only at the 11th October, the gold and silver stock of 
the principal European banks of issue, their bank rate, the rate 
of exchange on London, and the price of the different Government 
stocks of the various countries of Europe and at the same period 
in 1898 were as shown in the table on p. 16. 

But if, in consequence of the war, the international money 
market is temporarily deprived of a regular and important supply 
of gold, it would not be correct to ascribe to this reduced supply 
of gold exclusively the stringency of the money market. As 
I have already shown, the rise in the price of money did not begin 


_. in 1899. It went hand-in-hand with the gigantic development 


of trade and industry which has now continued for the past five 
years, and it has advanced each year in almost every country. 
Especially in October, 1899, it became evident that the require- 
ments of commerce and industry were much greater than in 
former years, that in consequence of the continual rise in the 
prices of raw materials, articles of consumption, wages, &c., more 
capital was needed, that the issue banks had to face unusually 
large demands for discounts involving an increase in their circu- 
lation at the very time that their gold reserve was commencing 
to show a decrease. ‘This decrease arose not so much from 
the general struggle for gold amongst the banks themselves, 
although already, in view of the uncertainty of the political situa- 
tion, every bank was striving to acquire as much as possible of 
the international metal par excellence (gold), but more particularly 
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from the requirements of the home consumption. Then the great 
development of trade and industry had affected not only the prin- 
cipal markets, but also gradually exercised a more direct influence 
in the provinces. True, thanks to the establishment of numerous 
bank branches in the provinces, the bulk of the transactions were 
made there too in cheques or by transfers from one account to the 
other, but there are still many transactions for which a payment 
in gold is necessary. This is especially the case in England, 
where no one can be compelled to accept more than 40s. in silver, 
and as the smallest notes of the Bank of Hngland are for 5/., the 
bank always exchanges its notes for gold, so that it does not even 
keep a stock of silver to any considerable amount, although the 
bank, by the Bank Act of 1844, is authorised to hold an amount 
of silver equal to one-fourth of its gold reserve. In Germany no 
one is obliged to accept silver above 20 marks, and there too, 
notwithstanding that payments are made by cheques and par- 
ticularly by transfers through the Imperial Bank of Germany 
from one account to the other, the great development of trade 
and industry has occasioned ever-increasing requirements on the 
part of the internal trade. It has appeared in England and 
Germany, in which the development of trade and industry has 
been greatest, that the decrease in their stock of gold has not only 
been the result of the gold exports, arising from unfavourable 
rates of exchange, but also, and to a considerable extent, of the 
requirements for internal account, especially in the manufacturing 
districts, where the rise in the price of wages, and raw materials, 
has brought about greater demand for money and gold, which in 
England has been further increased by the extensive preparations 
for the war (equipments of transports, movements of troops, orders 
of all kinds, and so forth). 

According to official statistics England imported from lst 

January till the end of November, 1899, 


£ £ 
30,535,075 gold against 41,469,773 in the same period in 1898, 
And exported 20,080,087 - 32,131,541 ‘e 
Leaving a 
pied 10,454,988 9,338,232 


balance of j 








The Bank of England received in 1899 7,379,000/. more gold 
than it exported, while the coin and bullion of that institution 
was on 3rd January, 1900, 


32,1265276 
Against 23.210. 0tcscel . 30,340,823 on the 4th January, 1899. 


1,785,453 
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The above figures, therefore, show that large amounts have 
been absorbed by the internal circulation. On the other hand, it 
should not be forgotten that several London banks have begun to 
provide important reserves of bullion and sovereigns. 

Of the above-mentioned 30,535,075/., the Transvaal mines sup- 
plied 14,998,711/. Frequently gold went direct from the Transvaal 
o Germany, which, like England, imported more gold in 1898 and 
1899 than it exported. 

It was expected that the production of gold by the Rand 
would amount in 1899 to about 20 millions sterling. But the 
closing of a large number of mines has of course upset these 
_calculations. Up to 30th September, 1899, 4,101,000 ozs. had 
been produced, equal to 15 millions sterling. Some few mines 
continue to produce gold, but, as is known, this gold does not, 
for the present, reach Europe. On the contrary, in the month of 
November, 4,220,502/. yold were exported to South Africa. 

Thus, temporarily, deprived of an important and regular supply 
of gold, and faced with great requirements on the part of com- 
merce and industry, increasing demands for discount, and a 
constant withdrawal of gold for internal circulation, the position 
of the principal issue banks was continually weakened, and 
several of them had to raise again their rate of discount. On 
30th November, the Bank of England was obliged to raise its 
rate to 6 per cent. (a figure at which it had not stood since the 
Baring crisis), the Imperiai Bank of Germany, on 19th December, 
to 7 per cent., while the Bank of France raised its rate of discount 
to 34 per cent. on 7th December, and to 4} per cent. on 21st 
December, 1899. The position, in a word, began to look any- 
thing but couleur de rose, and it did not improve when in America, 
where the incessant establishing of trusts and over-capitalisation 
of industrial companies, gave rise to an unsound state of affairs, 
a crisis seemed inevitable. Money there rose one day to 186 per 
cent., and, as a leading financial paper stated, ‘“‘there was absolutely 
* not one cent obtainable on the Stock Exchange either at that 
‘“‘ rate or any other.’ But thanks to the concerted and energetic 
attitude of the New York banks, and to the announcement made 
by the Treasury department, that deposits of internal revenue 
would be allowed to remain in the banks to the value of 40 or 
50 million dollars, the American money market gradually returned 
to normal conditions, and the crisis which, when several failures 
took place in New York, Chicago, &c., threatened to assume large 
proportions, was overcome. At the end of December the position 
had even so much improved, that when the rate of exchange on 
London in New York reached the gold point, America was able to 
export several millions of gold to London, the Bank of England, 
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in order to strengthen its position, which had been weakened in 
consequence of large exports of gold to South America for wool 
‘supplied to Kurope, having favoured the importation of American 
gold by raising its price for gold bars and American eagles, and 
by advancing the money for fourteen days at 24 per cent. 

The high level of the rate of exchange on London at New 
York, to which I have just referred, should give no ground for 
surprise. True, America’s exports during the last five years have 
considerably exceeded her imports, as will be seen from the 
following table :— 


[000’s omitted.] 





From 30th June to 30th November. 





Balance of Exports over Imports. 





Imports. Exports. 
$ 3 $ 
bette 347,867, 345,466, 2,402, (excess of imports) 
POS sans 2525943, 444,039, 191,096, 
ai! v5 era 238,283, 484,887, 246,604, 
ee eer 253,565, 496,154, 242,589, 
BOO is, ois, 343,966, 559,171, S16 ,20Ry 





But on the other hand we must not forget that America, 
although she has bought back the greater part of her railway 
securities, still has to remit considerable amounts to Europe for 
dividends and for interest on the securities still held here, that 
American tourists spend every year large sums in Europe. 
Besides the freights which Huropean ships, more particularly 
English bottoms, obtain in America, are also an important factor. 
All these items taken together represent millions and millions of 
dollars, which naturally reduce our debt to America for grain, iron, 
copper, &ec. 

Moreover, we must not lose sight of the fact that although 
America intends to place her currency and banking system ona 
sound basis (the currency Bill is already under discussion in the 
Senate), she still suffers under an unsound currency system in 
which paper money and silver play a prominent part. On Ist 
December, 1899, the circulation of America was composed as 
follows :— . 


c2 
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Amount.* In the Treasury. In Circulation. 
$ $ $ 

OL Meech: fo dicen aaane escent ree 876,323,402 248,843,301 627,480,101 
Silver dollars”...../:....cscsssvecerepas 482,622,376 404,389,922 78,232,454 | 
Subsidiary silver 0... 79,510,349 3,187,384 76,322,965 
Greenbacks :.-.:c0.s0 dv.cessenss epee 346,681,016 28,869,040 317,811,976 
Treasury notes ......cwiscsseraee 89,026,280 1,584,600 87,441,680 
Notes of the national banks..... 243,842,068 4,006,282 239,835,786 
Gold certificates........cccccserseeees 174,896,119 23,987,917 150,908,202 
Silver by” palguegeeeste raceme 400,643,504 6,350,704 394,292,800 
Mint pyre CRP 3,695,000 90,000 13,605,000 

Total Worert state oecerte | 2,707,240,114 721,309,150 | 1,983,980,964 








* Tt was an error in the printing of the heading of this table in the rough 
proof circulated at the meeting, which drew one of Mr. Barr-Robertson’s 
criticisms in the discussion (vide post, p. 37.—ED.) 





Now, if we remember, that, according to the law of Gresham, 
the good metal is always driven away by the bad one, we cannot 
be surprised that with a circulation where silver and paper money 
play such an important part, the rate of exchange on London, 
representing exclusively gold, has slowly but regularly moved in 
the direction of the gold point, notwithstanding America’s balance 
of trade has been during the last years decidedly in her favour. 
The recent large shipments of gold from New York to London 
could have been explained when London quoted higher rates for 
money than New York, or when Berlin, through London, sold 
thousands of American securities, but now that the rate of money 
in London is considerably under New York, now that Berlin is no 
more a seller but rather a buyer of American shares, the continua- 
tion of gold shipments from New York to England can only be 
ascribed partly to the inducements offered by the Bank of England, 
mentioned before, but especially to the mass of paper money and 
silver which form such a prominent part of the American circula- 
tion, and which have driven away the good metal—the gold. It 
may be, when America finally reorganises her currency system in 
accordance with the requirements of a great commercial nation, 
that the rate of exchange on London will turn in favour of 
America, that the gold received from the United States will have 
to be repaid, especially when the balance of trade continues to 
be in her favour. But in the meantime it has gone far to enable 
the Bank of England to strengthen her position, and to improve 
the position of the international money market, as is proved by 


the reduction in the rate of discount of the Bank of England on the 
11th January to 5 per cent., and to 4 per cent. by the Bank of France. 


But it was not from America alone that the Bank of England 
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succeeded in obtaining gold. From Germany also, gold was 
imported. During the last two years the rate of exchange on 
London in Berlin has nearly constantly been in favour of England, 
notwithstanding that money during the greater portion of 1898 
and 1899 was quoted at higher rates in Berlin than in London. 
In fact, the rate of discount of the Imperial Bank of Germany 
has more than once exceeded the official rates of other issue banks, 
and it is not too much to say that there is no country where 
in the last five years money has been so much wanted as in 
Germany. The weekly returns of the Imperial Bank of Germany, 
the increase in the circulation of bank notes and in the amounts of 
bills discounted show this only too clearly. In 1895 the average 
rate of discount was 3°15 per cent., in 1896 3°65 per cent., in 1897 
over 3°80 per cent.,in 1898 over 4:25 per cent. in 1899, 5 per cent. 
Already in 1897 the official bank rate was 5 per cent., and from 
19th November, 1898, to 14th January, 1899, one of 6 per cent., 
and although at this date it was reduced to 5 per cent., on 20th 
February to 44 per cent., and on 9th May to 4 per cent., this 
greater ease was only temporary. More and more, it became 
evident that the great development of trade and industry, the 
numerous issues of industrial, especially electrical companies, 
and of Government, provincial and municipal loans, were bound 
to lead to higher rates of discount. Already on 19th June the 
Imperial Bank of Germany was obliged to raise its rate to 43 per 
cent., on 7th August to 5 per cent., on 5th October to 6 per cent., 
and finally on 19th December to 7 per cent. 

During the war between Prussia and Austria the Bank of 
Prussia (then the leading issue bank in Germany) had to raise its 
rate to 7 per cent., and ten days later to g per cent. On the out- 
break of the war between France and Germany, on 18th July, 
1870, it raised its discount rate to 8 per cent. But, since the 
existence of the Imperial Bank of Germany, which began its 
operations in 1875, never a 7 per cent. had been necessary, and 
although till now, Germany’s trade and industry have not been 
much affected by such a high rate, there is no doubt that in the 
long run it would exercise a baneful influence on business. 

Germany has of late years worked too much with foreign 
money. More than once, England, America, France, and other 
countries, in view of the high rates obtainable in Germany, 
have invested large sums in German bills or have lent money to 
the German bourses, money that was naturally withdrawn as 
soon as it could be employed on nearly equal terms at home. It 
is this withdrawal of foreign capital, especially at a moment 
when money was already much wanted in Germany, that has 
contributed not only to the stringency on the German markets, 
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but also to create unusual large demands for bills on London, 
Paris, Amsterdam, &c. 

In 1899 the rate of exchange in Berlin on London, Paris, and 
Amsterdam, was as follows :— 








London. © Paris. Amsterdam. 
Short. Short. Short. 

Highest. | Lowest. ]| Highest. | Lowest. | Highest Lowest. 
PANUALY. cccecrascsoucseneres 20°42 | 20°40 81°15 | 81°00 168°80 | 168°60 
February “ecscansneters 20°415 | 20°395 81°15 | 80°95 168°75 | 168°40 
March sA04 attas. ate 20°40° | 20°40 80°95 | 80°85 168°40 | 168°10 
“Aprile oases cone 20°43° | 20°40° 81:10 | 80°95 168°55 | 168°20 
MSY wcsrcsscaneeipaeces 20°45 | 20°42 81°15 | 81°05 168°35 | 168°35 
oJ UNE fae) oskes es sterssrieres | Oa » | 2041S 81°10 | 81°05 168°35 | 16810 
eh LLY t ay, Gatrerskconteeiees 20°48 | 20°41 81:19 | 81°05 168°80 | 168°15 
UBB Eee ries eris os 20°49 | 20744° 81°20 | 81°00 169°05 | 168°70 
September ..........0000.. 20°45 | 20°43 81:00 | 80°80 169°00 | 168°60 
etoner H. ait ivdes-sees 20°48 | 207425 81°00 | 80°90 169°50 | 168°95 
NOvVEMDE? © 540.-c0cs-<.05+. 20°43 | 20°41 81:05 | 80°85 169°50 | 169°15 
December ...........40-+ 20°56° | 20°44 81°75 | 80°95 169°45 | 16920 





As will be seen from the above figures, the rate of exchange in 
Berlin on London, Paris, and Amsterdam did not go down for 
one single day to a point which would make it profitable to send 
gold from England, France, and Holland, to Germany. On the 
contrary, the rate of exchange has several times reached the point 
at which gold exports from Germany to England, France, and 
Holland were possible, and, in fact, lately gold has been exported 
to London and Amsterdam. This gold, however, was principally 
taken from the internal circulation. Not that the Imperial Bank 
of Germany refuses gold for export. In Berlin it always pays its. 
banknotes in gold, and in the provinces so far as the stock at its 
branches will permit. But the Berlin banks and bankers decline 
to export the national gold. So that, when the rate of exchange: 
on London reaches the gold point, gold has to be taken from the 
internal circulation. This requires time, especially when large 
amounts are wanted, and so we saw in December, when Germany 
had to pay considerable sums in London, that the price of cheques 
on London in Berlin and Hamburg exceeded the point at which 
it would have been cheaper to export gold to London. Even so: 
high a price as 20°60 was paid, that is nearly 4 per cent. above the 
gold point. At that moment the German currency was therefore 
what the Germans call “entwerthet.” In other words, the 
German banknote was quoted at a discount. 

One can readily understand that in the present strained con- 
ditions of the German money market the Berlin banks wished to 
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avoid a higher bank rate, which certainly would be applied if the 
Imperial Bank of Germany had to face large withdrawals of gold, 
but on the other hand it may be permitted to ask if it is a wise 
policy, when Germany’s greatest commercial rivals and com- 
petitors, England and America, at all times meet their inter- 
national liabilities in gold, when neither London, New York, nor 
Amsterdam ever refused gold for export, if it is in the interest of 
Germany’s trade and industry to give international trade the 
slighest pretext to doubt whether the German currency is really 
established on a gold basis, whether the rise of the rate of 
exchange of bills on London, Amsterdam, &c., can be kept within 
certain limits? This is not all. Germany has constantly to 
import food-stuffs for her ever-increasing population, and raw 
materials for her industry. <A high rate of exchange, therefore, 
can be no matter of indifference to a country suffering already 
under a 7 per cent. bank rate, and having to pay much higher 
wages than before (during the last eleven years wages have 
increased in several industrial districts between 25 and 30 per 
cent.). It means another increase in the cost of production, in 
the cost of living, and if really the German bankers wish to avoid 
gold exports, they ought to exercise greater moderation in their 
stock exchange dealings, in the introduction of foreign treasury 
bills and foreign loans, and reduce to a great extent the flotation 
of so many industrial companies... A 7 per cent. bank rate and a 
rate of exchange of 20°60 speak volumes in this respect. 

But also the fact that Germany had not completed entirely in 
1873 her monetary reform, is to a certain extent responsible for 
the state of things. Instead of at that time, when adopting the 
gold standard, getting rid of her silver thalers, Germany, frightened 
by the heavy loss (96° million marks) on the sale of the first 
7 million £ sterling silver, suspended in 1879 all further sales. 
The result was that the thalers, not much liked by the public, 
as being too heavy, flowed principally to the Imperial Bank of 
Germany. 

The average silver stock of that institution was :— 


[000’s omitted.} 























In Thalers, representing Ai renee PS aatL Total. 

Marks. Marks. Marks. 
bea er At <scdene de ZALES, 93,193, 314,718, 
A old. casos 217,148, 90,056, 307,204, 
ACTS See 204,066, 85,918, 289,979, 
Se scclu pense 198,566, 81,283, 279,849, 
Re eee 189,099, 78,551, 267,650, 





while the total gold and silver stock of the bank was :— 
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On 31st December. Million Marks. 
DBO 4. cstedessssacses tp teecsde Ghactatnireeaene 1,014" 
OD co.cc ora oe Reheat serasasopicoteoe 853! 
"OG iexosee: Bld fro cexe pete Peel seker act sit cetweet 804° 
27 BE. iccotbocks savas venThe piste ieintset eRe ons Stree 826° 
298..czscciblesd pened tecaventsest obec caterer 7523 


in other words, more than one-third of the coin and bullion 
stock of the Imperial Bank of Germany is composed of silver. 

A Bill has been introduced into Parliament to re-coin into 
fractional currency 300 million marks out of the 360 million marks 
in thalers still on hand, and to sell the remaining 60 millions. 
By this the bank will get rid of a large amount of silver, and be 
able with the proceeds of the above 60 millions to strengthen her 
gold reserve, which amounted on the 3lst December, 1899, to 
25° million £, the total amount of her coin and bullion being 
35* million £&. 

In 1899 the Imperial Bank of Germany was obliged to exceed 
twenty times the legal maximum of her uncovered circulation of 
banknotes free of tax, against sixteen times in 1898, nine times in 
1897, and six times in 1896. That legal maximum was. when the 
Imperial Bank was created on the 14th March, 1875, fixed at 250 
million of marks, on condition that whenever any of the other 
thirty-two issue banks (entitled to issue 135 million of marks) 
renounced such right, it should be transferred to the Imperial 
Bank of Germany. Twenty-five of those banks having renounced 
their right of issue, the Imperial Bank of Germany was authorised 
to issue uncovered notes up to 293* millions of marks. Every 
amount issued by the bank in excess of that limit is subject to a 
Government tax of 5 per cent. This system differs entirely from 
that applied by the Bank of England, as according to the Bank 
Act of 1844, the Bank of England must hold gold for every bank- 
note issued beyond the legal maximum (now 16,800,000l.), whilst 
the Imperial Bank of Germany can issue any amount of notes— 
beyond the legal maximum, provided the bank pays to the Govern- 
ment a tax of 5 per cent. 

But since the creation of the Imperial Bank of Germany in 
1875, trade and commerce have developed in a remarkable manner. 
Every branch of industry, commerce, and shipping has immensely 
increased, whereas the maximum fixed for the uncovered paper 
currency, free of tax, is still the same; then only from 1st January, 
1901, the maximum will be raised to 400 millions of marks. 
When the transformation into fractional currency, and the sale 
of a considerable amount of its thalers has taken place, and 
the increase of the maximum of its uncovered paper circulation 
free of tax comes into force, the Imperial Bank of Germany will 
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then be in a much stronger position, and able to grant on a larger 
scale than before the facilities required by trade and industry. 

France also has been unable to maintain the rise of the 
rate of exchange on London, &c., within certain limits. The 
Bank of France, in spite of her gold reserve of 75 million £, does 
not always give gold for export. It has lately sold a portion of 
its foreign gold, but it cannot be maintained that one can rely 
mpon the Bank of France for the delivery of large amounts of 
gold. There isa constant doubt as to its gold policy. At one 
time it only sells gold against a constantly fluctuating premium ; 
at another it stipulates special conditions or pays gold only to its 
customers, but a fixed policy with regard to the delivery of gold 
does not exist. So that, when the rate of exchange on London in 
Paris reaches the gold point, gold has to be taken from the 
internal circulation, which means delay, expenses, &c., and 
explains how cheques on London in Paris at one moment in 
December where quoted 25°40, although an export of gold from 
Paris to London is already possible at 25°32. 

One of the principal reasons why the Bank of France clings so 
tenaciously to its gold, is the unsettled political situation, which 
makes the French Government, so closely connected with the Bank, 
anxious that the first institution of the country, the institution 
which, so to say, represents the national credit, should, in the event 
of political complications, be able to dispose of a considerable stock 
of gold. But also the constant increase of her circulation of 
‘banknotes compels the Bank not to part lightly with its gold, 
especially as its gold reserve has lately not kept pace with its 
circulation, which reached :— 


Min. frs. Min. frs. 
On 4th January,1900 4,163 an amount never reached 
before, against a gold 
FESOTVE GLO fo aiessasbetsnseces 1,865 


On 5th January, 1899, 


Ay Re Ee \ 3,944 asagainstagoldreserveof 1,811 





Difference ......:. DUO ceacoustighessthrtacnesoteeaistaetiees ot 54 


In other words, the gold reserve has increased since 5th 
January, 1899, 54 millions in gold, whilst its circulation increased 
219 millions. 

Under these circumstances one can easily understand that 
the Bank of France does not like to lose its gold. The Govern- 
ment has already been obliged to raise the legal maximum of the 
bank’s circulation, first from 3,500 to 4,000 millions, and in 
December, .1897, to 5,000 millions of francs. In order to strengthen 
its reserve, the bank is constantly endeavouring to withdraw gold 
from the internal circulation, but whenever the rate of exchange 
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on London reaches the gold point, it has to deal with the com- 
petition of those who watch carefully the tendency of the foreign 
rates of exchange, and export gold as soon as there is a profit. 

To turn to Russia, the State Bank of that country, thanks 
to the favourable results, politically and financially, obtained by 
the Russian Government, and also to the loans placed in France, 
Germany, and Holland, is able to dispose of more gold than any 
other issue bank. Its gold reserve is considerably in excess of its 
circulation of bank notes, a very unusual position, and the more 
remarkable in view of the fact that since the introduction of the 
gold standard Russia has had to contend with bad harvests (as 
for instance those of 1897 and 1898), reduced exports, and recently 
with an acute crisis on the stock exchange. But M. Witte, the 
Minister of Finance, who so ably carried through the transition to 
the gold. standard, has, hitherto, succeeded in triumphing over 
every obstacle. Whether the Russian State Bank will in the long 
run be able to protect its gold against export, is another question, 
as the rate of exchange at St. Petersburg on London, which has 
been for a long time in favour of Russia, has lately turned against 
that country. In December the quotation was 93'40 for three 
months, which corresponds to a rate for cheque of 94°80, permitting 
the export of gold to England. In order to prevent this, the State 
Bank raised its rate of discount to 7 per cent. 

The Bank could have easily given up a portion of its gold 
without weakening its position or acting contrary to the Bank 
Act, which stipulates that so long as the circulation of the Bank 
does not exceed 600 million roubles, one half of the notes issued 
must be covered by gold. If the circulation exceeds 600 millions, 
every note issued above that figure must be represented by gold. 
Now, according to the bank return of 23rd November, 1899, the 
circulation was 529,720,000 roubles, requiring only a gold reserve of 
264,860,000 roubles, while that reserve was 863,675,000 roubles, in 
other words, the circulation was covered by gold to the extent of 
163 per cent. In the presence of such a position the notes of the 
Bank do not deserve that name. They would be better designated 
as metallic deposit certificates, for, covered to such an excessive 
extent, they do not fulfil the object for which bank notes are 
created, an object I think I need not explain to the Fellows of 
this Society 

But the Russian Government appears to be firmly determined 
not to part with its gold, not only in view of eventual political 
complications, but also because Russia—her whole policy proves it. 
—wishes to play a leading, or rather the leading part, in the Far 
Kast, and to become in those regions the cashier and the banker 
of the Far Kast. To attain that position, the State bank has to be 
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strong, has to dispose of an enormous amount of gold. Moreover, 
the great Trans-Siberian Railway is gradually approaching its 
completion, the connection between the West and the Far East 
will then make rapid strides, and for the commercial and industrial 
development of Russia, and especially Siberia, which will naturally 
ensue, Russia must be prepared in time. On no pretext may she 
weaken her present favourable position; she must be entirely 
independent of the international money market, aud remain 
strong, especially now that her gold production is not showing 
the brilliant results of former years. 


kilograms. 
In 1893 this production amounted to........ 39,684 
9. 94 %9 rig |) aor pereeen 375540 
=n ta0D o FOE Biretes hs 36,114 
3. 1.96 + a Y Ge See 46,553 
eae ss pete peep Cau ee 32,408 
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As to Italy, Spain, Roumania, Portugal, Greece, Bulgaria, and 
Servia, the issue banks of these countries hold more or less con- 
siderable amounts of gold, but wrestling as do these countries 
with constant deficits, forced currency, and a premium of gold, 
they cannot bring any gold into circulation, it would at once be 
exported. The gold therefore lies idle in the vaults of the banks; 
it is, so to say, imprisoned. 

Of all the continental countries, Holland is the only one where 
gold can be obtained without difficulty. The Netherlands Bank 
never refuses gold for export. Holland in this respect stands on 
a level with England. The two nations of freedom and free trade, 
are the only two which place no obstacle in the way of the export 
of gold, they are the only two nations which permit gold to answer 
its real purpose, to circulate freely. 

I now give you different tables showing the position of the 
European issue banks on the 3lst December, 1899, fluctuations 
in the rate of exchange during 1895-99, and variations in the 
rate of discount in 1899. 

I have now reached the end of my task, and it remains for me 
to thank you for the kind and undivided attention with which you 
have followed me. It is obvious that each of the subjects which 
I have treated deserves a further and more detailed examination. 
Then economic, financial, and monetary questions have become 
so prominent lately, they occupy such an important place in the 
history of nations, that they cannot be too carefully examined ; 
but I have already taxed your patience to excess, and troubled 
you with many figures. Yet I have tried to bring some interest- 
ing matters before you in as popular and clear a manner as I could, 
and if I have succeeded in explaining to you the present position 
of the international money market, I shall consider myself fully 
rewarded for the time and pains I have bestowed upon my task. 
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TABLE I.—Averages of the Bank Rates of the Principal European 
Issue Banks. 


























Bank of 1895. 1896. 1897. 1898. 1899. 
Hngland © .2sescas-cssers 2°00 2°48 2°78 3°26 3°75 
ATELMOANY  eecvereseunc 3°15 3°65 3°84 4°28 5°00 
TPADCO Yoiect-cnset ence 2°20 2°00 2°00 2°20 3°10 
PEUULSSLE Me rtecsetese tee xe: 5°00 6°05 5°87 B27 5°60 
Austria-Hungary.... 4°30 4°09 4°00 4°16 5°05 
PL OLBIC ssc cak acrcesas sees 2°50 3°02 3°14 2°95 3°84 
SOL PUI i agporcshns ecu: 2°60 2.85 3°00 3°04 3°95 
BGA LY 270. fescotes.casteres 5°00 5°00 5°00 5°00 5°00 
SPali testes ceeseecesstoes 4°60 4°78 5°00 5°00 4°60 








Tas_E Il.—Bank Rates of the principal European Issue Banks. 
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TaseE III.—Table of the various Rates of Exchange on London. 























1895. 1896. 1897. 
In 

oe y, | Ist July. janie Ist July. Hise: Ist July. 
Amsterdam........ (cheque) | 12°07 | 12°*10$] 12°182] 12°094] 12°10 | 12°074 
SOREN sycadsssceess ( 3) | 20°39 | 20°433] 20°48 | 20°39 [| 20°40 | 20°37 
Brussels .........+ ( 5 )| 25°19 | 25°23 | 25°26 | 25°173] 25°26 | 25°143: 
ESI OR eves hepsi scence ( 5 .)| 4245 | 425, | 41% 41} 384 36°00 
NT BOTI © sectsvesecs ( 5, )| 25°25 | 29°13 | 30°55 | 29°68 | 31°65 | 32°68 
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TasLE V1.—Market Rates of Discount of the Principal European Countries.. 
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Discussion on Mr. Rozenraad’s PAPER. 


THE CuHatrMan (Mr. Ricuarp B. Martin, M.A., M.P.) said he was 
sure they had all listened to Mr. Rozenraad’s paper with the: 
greatest interest. As the author had said in his concluding 
sentences, the paper opened up several distinct lines of thought, 
each of which might be very profitably followed up by a separate 
discussion. Mr. Rozenraad had shown very clearly, and he 
himself could support him practically, the very great and increas- 
ing interest that was being taken in England in international 
finance. Every year the connection between English and con- 
tinental bankers and commercial men became closer, and thus: 
every year Hnglish bankers had to consider more closely the 
position held by the great foreign banks. In this connection he 
thought that Mr. Rozenraad might have explained more fully the 
great difference between banks in England and the banks on the 
continent. Many of the foreign banks were really more financial 
houses than banks, and, working chiefly with their own money, 
used their resources for developing commercial and industrial 
enterprise to an extent of which in England we had no knowledge. 
Mr. Rozenraad pointed out how in Germany this had been done to. 
an extent which might possibly hereafter prove a source of some 
danger to the German money market. He had also very clearly 
shown that England and Holland were the only two countries in 
which there was free trade in gold. Gold, though it was used for 
the purposes of currency, was after all a matter of commerce. 
The artificial restrictions which confined operations in Paris and 
in Berlin within certain limits did not exist in England. The 
non-existence of those restrictions was very much to the benefit of 
the London market. So far as England was selfishly concerned, 
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he thought she did not want to see her position weakened by other 
‘free trade competitors coming into the field. If they came we 
should not fear them, but one did not generally seek for com- 
petitors. Having remarked that Mr. Rozenraad had made no 
reference to India or to its currency, he said that with regard to 
Russia the author had clearly and accurately brought out a most 
important point in reference to the way in which that country had 
‘been hoarding her gold and seeking to establish herself as a 
commercial nation. There was little doubt that this action of 
Russia would tend to the ultimate benefit of Hurope generally, as, 
af pushed to its legitimate conclusion, it would result in the much 
greater opening up of that country to foreign enterprise. At 
present a great many of the mercantile and industrial concerns in 
Russia were really Russian businesses worked by the money and 
under the guidance of natives of other countries; and that was a 
state of affairs that did not tend to make a country rich and 
prosperous. 


Mr. Hermann Scumipt observed that it was difficult to criticise 
a paper of so wide a scope as Mr. Rozenraad’s, but there were one 
or two points which he thought might raise some opposition. He 
referred not so much to what the paper contained as to what it 
omitted. Mr. Rozenraad stated that there “are only two nations 
which permit gold to circulate freely,” namely, England and 
Holland; but a very large free market also existed in New York. 
Indeed, if it had not been for the free supply of gold which came 
in the ordinary course of trade during the last four or five weeks 
from America, the position of the international money market 
would not have been what it was that day. A very important 
matter not mentioned by Mr. Rozenraad, was the position of 
the Indian money market. That market had undergone a note- 
worthy transformation since last year. In the autumn the Indian 
‘Government formally introduced the gold standard. The result 
of the introduction of the gold standard into India had been a 
greater demand for silver rupees. The Indian Government, in 
order to facilitate the trade between this country and India, had 
allowed British bankers and merchants to deposit gold at the 
Bank of England, giving them, at the exchange of 1s. 425d., 
money in India against it. About a million and a half of gold 
had already been ear-marked at the Bank of England for this 
purpose, and the stock of silver rupees in India had, through the 
payments in India, fallen to so low an ebb that the Indian Govern- 
ment the previous week ‘saw itself compelled to suspend this 
operation; but either the Government must allow the trade in 
India to become demoralised, or else they must supply new silver 
rupees. The further purchases of silver and further coinage of 
rupees by the Indian Government might thus be the result of the 
introduction of the gold standard. But apart from this question 
of further silver coinage, the present and future demand for gold 
for India would be an important factor in the international money 
market. This remark also applied to what Mr. Rozenraad had said 
about Russia. He was right in saying that Russia was ambitious. 
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He also said that Russia, in order to create an important mercantile: 
and financial position in the Hast, was accumulating gold; but if 
Russia was wisely administered financially (which he desired), she 
would accumulate silver. To exercise a monopoly of the trade of 
the East she would have to use the money of the East, which the 
Russo-Chinese bank was employing, and that was silver. Most of 
the gold which Russia had accumulated was absolutely useless, as: 
was shown by Mr. Rozenraad’s figures. They had covered their 
notes not merely by 50 per cent. but by 163 percent. That did not 
show wise financial administration ; it was a needless hoarding, a 
throwing away of golden opportunities. The vastness of Russia’s 
stock of gold would not dazzle the world, if that was intended, 
because every one knew that the gold was virtually borrowed, and 
that she was paying interest to foreign creditors on that gold, 
which was all the time needlessly lying in her vaults. With 
regard to the position of Germany he thought that Mr. Rozenraad 
had somewhat incorrectly stated the case. He (the author) 
approved of the new German bill, by which, in order to get rid of 
60 million marks, or 3 million & sterling (nominally worth 14 million | 
£), the Government demonitised 360 million thalers, or 18 million & 
sterling, about two-thirds of which formed the cover for the bank 
notes of the Imperial Bank of Germany which were in circulation 
in the country and doing the work of gold. If they withdrew 
15 million sterling of this silver and recoined it into token money, 
the Bank of Germany’s reserve, which now consisted of full legal 
tender, would then consist of fractional silver, which was of even 
less value than the legal tender silver. Should those 15 million £ 
sterling go into circulation, the reserve of the Bank of Germany 
would be simply decreased by that amount. That would not be 
an advantage. The Government had introduced a bill which 
had become law and would come into force on lst January, 
1901, increasing the fiduciary issue of the Bank of Germany 
from 14,700,000 & sterling to 20 millions. In other words, they 
expected 5 millions of the token silver to go into circulation, andi 
they provided for it, not by gold, as Mr. Rozenraad said, but 
by Government debt—by a fiduciary issue. This was not am 
improvement as regarded the Bank of Germany. He was obliged 
to Mr. Rozenraad for the able review he had given of the different 
forces which were exercising an influence on the international 
money market. Hitherto the Transvaal had been an absorbing 
factor of Huropean capital in spite of being a producer of gold. 
But the gold which had been obtained had not benefited Western 
HKurope, but became part of what Russia had accumulated. There- 
fore the cessation of the gold supply of the Transvaal would have 
a much smaller influence on the market than is generally thought. 
What would affect the money market was the Indian demand,. 
and possibly the demand for America if she should call back part 
of those millions she had recently supplied. The question, then, 
would be whether Russia could continue to hold the stock she 
had, and which she had only been able to hold hitherto by 
constant borrowing. In 1898 she borrowed 14 million £ on 
railway bonds in Germany. In 1899, 10 million £ on the bonds of 
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the Nobilité Bank in France. She also issued a loan of 3 million £ 
in England, which was only a partial success. If the present 
position of the money market prevented Russia from borrowing 
more money abroad, the gold must leave her again, and then 
there would be larger supplies of gold in the international money 
market than there had been of late, in spite of the cessation of 
the Transvaal production. 


Mr. A. S. Harvey said that the paper covered so wide an area 
that one really did not know what particular point to select for a 
short discussion. Personally he was much obliged to Mr. Rozen- 
raad for the great number of facts he had brought together, and 
he felt sure that this paper would have the compliment paid to it 
of being frequently referred to in the Proceedings of the Society. 
Of course, in the ultimate resort all considerations of financial and 
commercial matters, wherever they began, eventually worked up 
to gold. He thought there would probably be found a certain 
apprehension in the minds of those who, like himself, were engaged 
in the business ot banking, when they listened to such an ex- 
position of the enormous development of their responsibilities, as 
to whether we in this country had got quite enough of the com- 
modity in question. Mr. Schmidt had added another free gold 
market—that of New York—to the two alluded to by Mx. Rozen- 
rand. With regard to the English banking system, they were 
lucky enough to have a great national bank which had worked the 
currency of the country with conspicuous success for centuries. 
But in the ultimate resort the only power such an institution 
could possess to attract gold was the rate of discount. It always 
had operated, it was true, but there had been times when putting 
up the rate did not seem to bring gold, and when, as a well-known 
statistician once said, ‘‘ the heavens seemed to be of brass, and gold 
would not come.” Still, the rate went up, and the gold at last 
did come. The Bank of France, notwithstanding its enormous 
store of gold, hardly ever varied its bank rate. It charged a pre- 
mium on gold. In other words, it worked the commerce of that 
ereat country by affixing a premium to one form of loanable 
capital, not by altering the rate for all forms of it. Then, with 
regard to the Reichs Bank, gold was not easily procurable there. 
It was said that gold was never refused by the Reichs Bank, but 
nobody, he believed, ever went to ask for it; and it was pretty 
well understood that it was, as a rule, inadvisable to ask for it. 
The wonderful economic system of Hngland, with its free market 
for gold, stood almost alone. Our great Hnylish Government did 
not keep a chest in Downing Street, and had never thought of 
doing so. He had sometimes woudered whether the time would 
ever come again when the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
hold a war chest at Downing Street, and would go to his box of 
valuables for the sake of pawning them, as he used to do under 
the old Norman kings, and as the chancellors of other governments 
still had to do, for the so-called ‘“‘ war chests” of toreigu countries 
were only the modern forms of the old Exchequer chests of Norman 
times. But in the end it came to this: our great financial system, 
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with its world-wide international market, working by that great 
institution in Threadneedle Street, and feeling the pulse of every 
one, was in the ultimate resort dependent upon one little bit of 
mechanism, the raising of the rate. As he had said, the system 
had always worked well, though sometimes London bankers got a 
little apprehensive when it was found that there were large stocks 
of gold on the continent which the raising of the rate did not 
reach. He hoped that this paper would have the result of making 
them think whether, in regard to our reserve of gold, our system 
was as sound and as complete as it had hitherto been supposed 
to be, or whether there might not be needed some few changes, 
which he would not now discuss, in order that at critical times 
the gold reserve could always be kept up to its proper proportion. 
He knew well that that was a responsibility which could be no 
longer accepted by the Bank of England alone. Other large 
bankers, with their enormous resources, must share it, and he was 
quite sure that if ever it was shown that the development of 
international trade required a modification of our system, there 
would be no backwardness on the part of the London bankers 
in doing their duty without disloyalty to the central institution. 
With reference to the relation of the market rate, he would ask 
Mr. Rozenraad whether it would give him much trouble to append 
one other table to those now given, so as to show not only the 
average of the bank rate during the years in question, but also 
the average of the market rate for the discount of the best bank 
bills. 


Mr. L. C. Prosyn would say a few words, as the subject of India 
had been mentioned. He hoped and trusted that, following on 
the establishment of the gold standard in India, India would have 
a free gold market just as England had, and that the authorities 
would not rest content until it was possible to move capital from 
India to England by means of gold, as gold in England could be 
moved to any part of the world. With reference to the use of 
gold for the purchase of silver to coin rupees, he did not think 
Mr. Schmidt need be so much alarmed as he apparently was, 
because, if gold were used for that purpose it would come back 
again to England. He quite thought with Mr. Schmidt that the 
time was coming when it would be necessary for the Government 
of India to coin more rupees. He did not know if Mr. Schmidt 
remembered the circumstance, but his own proposition was that 
the coinage of rupees should be regulated automatically, and 
should depend on the composition of the metallic reserve in the 
Indian paper currency department. Thus when the proportion of 
gold equalled the proportion of silver in the metallic reserve of 
the Indian paper currency department, the coinage of silver 
rupees should then be commenced. He believed that that state 
of things had now arrived, and it was, therefore, in his opinion, 
quite time that the Government should set to work to coin more 
rupees. ‘They would however have to take care that the propor- 
tion of gold should not fall below the proportion of silver. 
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Mr. J. Barr-Rosertrson observed that Mr. Rozenraad in his 
interesting and comprehensive paper had shown that in this 
country we had been importing gold to excess. Last year the 
amount was 7 million £ sterling, and for other years of the last four 
or five we had had such figures as 11 and 14 millions. Now these 
large importations, as Mr. Rozenraad had shown, were not found 
in the Bank of England, but had passed into the internal circula- 
tion, and in doing so they had one very important effect. Mr. 
Sauerbeck’s index number for 1896, three years ago only, was 61, 
as compared with 100 in 1867-77, and for the month of December, 
1899, it was 72. That indicated a rise of 18 per cent. in the | 
average prices of forty-five leading commodities in Hngland. The 
rise of prices was, of course, a most important factor in the great 
industrial activity and prosperity of the last few years, and it was 
mainly due to the increase of the amount of gold in our internal 
currency. If the money had passed into the Bank of England 
and remained there, no such rise would have taken place in average 
prices. With reference to the table of the American circulation’ 
and the stock of gold in the United States, he wished to point out 
that the $174,000,000 of gold certificates were included in the 
$876,000,000 of gold stock in the country; coin and bullion being 
always included together in the official returns of the stock of gold 
in the treasury. In the second column it was stated that the gold 
was $248,000,000, but Mr. Rozenraad had omitted $141,000,000 of 
bar gold which was held in the treasury. He thought also that 
the figure of the amount of gold in circulation, as shown in the 
third column, ought to be reduced by the amount of the gold 
bullion in the treasury, so that the total amount of gold in circula- 
tion outside the treasury would be only $485,000,0c00 and not 
$627,000,000. With regard to silver, the total amount of silver 
dollars issned, as shown in the first column, was $482,000,000, and 
the silver certificates issued were $400,000,000, against which the 
same amount of silver dollars were deposited in the treasury. 
But in fact the silver dollars were locked up, and could only be 
delivered out by the Government on the presentation of silver 
certificates, while the $400,000,000 of silver certificates were in 
circulation. In the last column it was shown that there were 
78,000,000 of silver dollars in actual circulation. Mr. Rozenraad 
appeared to have counted the silver dollars and the silver certificates, 
and also the gold and the gold certificates; thus making the total 
amount of money in the country, as shown in the first column, 
greater by $570,000,000 than it ought to be. In his subsequent 
remarks Mr. Rozenraad referred to the fact that the United States 
was suffering from the large amount of silver dollars and paper 
money. It was perfectly true that they had a very large amount 
of greenbacks, silver certificates, and national bank notes in 
circulation, but, on the other hand, it ought to be pointed out that, 
in spite of this, the gold in the United States had been increasing 
for several years, while practically no increase had been made in 
paper money or silver. In the fiscal year ended 1898, the United 
States had added to their stock close on $200,000,000 in gold. He 
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further criticised the remark that the cost of the export of gold 
from the United States had anything whatever to do with the 
quantity of silver certificates and the paper money in circulation, 
for the greenbacks had heen standing at the same figure for the 
last thirty years, and the silver dollars at the same figure for the 
last six or seven years. As these quantities were stationary, they 
could not have any influence on the export of gold, when gold 
itself was increasing in the internal circulation and in the 
treasury. 


Mr. W. G. Cray referred to what he thought was one of the 
most interesting questions raised by this paper, namely, the 
methods by which matters were so arranged that the inflow and 
outflow of gold in this country never attained inconvenient dimen- 
sions. As Mr. Harvey said, it was ultimately managed by the 
action of the Bank of England in raising its rate of discount, and 
he had also told them of the difficulties which were found in the 
working of that system; but it would be most interesting to 
ascertain how it was that the raising of the rate of discount 
seemed sometimes to work very well, and at others to work either 
very slowly or not at all. Why, for instance, was it that in the 
autumn of 1896 the Bank of England raised its rate from 2 to 
4 per cent., and kept it at that rate for nearly three months, 
with the magnificent result of attracting less than 24,000/. from 
the leading continental countries; and why during all that time 
the bank and market rate in France remained at fully 2 ver 
cent. under the bank rate of this country? He understood 
Mr, Harvey’s remarks to suggest that any action of the Bank 
of England, either with or without the co-operation of the other 
bankers, must be in the direction rather of prevention than of 
cure. The great thing was, if possible, to avoid these fluctuations 
and having recourse to the discount screw. In Mr. George Clare’s 
““Money Market Primer” there was a very interesting diagram 
giving the fluctuations of the average bank rate of the Bank of 
England since the Bank Charter Act. At first the fluctuations 
were exceedingly violent. As time went on, and as experience 
was acquired of the working of the international money market, 
less reliance was placed on what was called the automatic self 
regulation of the currency, and the fluctuations became more 
regular, But he did not think it had ever happened betore that 
one found, as Mr. Rozenraad’s paper showed, from 1895 to 1899, a 
series of five years in which the movements of the average bank 
rate formed a perfectly regular progression. Those figures seemed 
to him to show that progress was still being made in the desirable 
object of so regulating the fluctuations in the imports and exports 
of gold that the mercantile community should not be disturbed by 
constantly fluctuating rates of interest and discount. Stability of 
rates of discount was secured most perfectly in France, but it was 
achieved by her excluding herself from the monetary market of 
the world, her market beiny the tightest for gold. That the Bank 
of England should be able to manage a problem of far greater 
difficulty, and to deal with far greater forces, he thought spoke 
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well for its management. For the last few years their task had 
become increasingly difficult, hecause of the influence of the action 
of the United States on the fluctuations. The great accumulation 
of gold in the Bank of England during 1894-96 was very largely 
due to the enormous exports of gold from the United States 
consequent upon the collapse of 1898. In 1896-98 an equally 
violent movement took place in the other direction, and in 1898 
alone the United States imported an amount considerably in excess 
of the gold production of the world during that year. That so 
little inconvenience had been caused till that autumn, and that 
regular progress towards higher rates had been maintained, spoke 
highly for the efficiency of the English system. 


Mr. ©. Rozmyraap, in reply, said he first wished to make a 
few remarks in reply to Mr. Schmidt, who, as they knew, was a 
great defender of silver; whereas he had been brought up in a 
very different school, and was more in favour of gold. If, as 
Mr. Schmidt had said, he wished the banks to have large gold 
reserves, it was because gold was the only metal used for inter- 
national purposes, while silver could only be employed at home. 

This brought him to Mr. Schmidt’s second point, as to why the 
German Government had introduced a Bill into Parliament to sell 
@ portion of their silver thalers. It was because they had never 
completed their monetary reform of 1873. As he had explained, 
the German Government, when introducing in 1873 the gold 
standard, began by selling its superfluous silver; but, when the 
sale of the first 7 million £’s of silver gave a loss of 963 millions of 
marks, it stopped in 1879 all further sales of silver, with the result 
that, as the heavy silver thalers were not much liked by the public, 
the greater portion of this superfluous silver was lying in the vaults 
of the Imperial Bank of Germany, which metallic coin and bullion 
was only composed of two-thirds in gold and one-third in silver. 
The German Government, therefore, took a step in the right direc- 
tion by transforming an amount of 300 millions of marks of silver 
thalers into fractional currency, and selling 60 millions of marks 
of silver. The German bank note would then be nearly fully 
secured by gold; and as, on the Ist January, 1901, the uncovered 
paper circulation of the Imperial Bank of Germany, free of tax, 
will be raised from 293°4 to 400 millions of marks, the bank will be 
in a much stronger position, and able to grant on a larger scale 
than before the facilities required by trade and industry. 

As to Mr. Schmidt’s third observation that, when stating that 
there are only two nations which permit gold to circulate freely, 
he had forgotten America, he would refer Mr. Schmidt again to 
his paper. He had never said that America was not a free gold 
market. On the contrary, he had clearly shown that, while it was 
extremely difficult to obtain gold from the continental banks (with 
the exception of the Netherlands Bank), New York had sent large 
amounts of gold. In fact, had it not been for those large remittances 
of gold from America, the Bank of England would not have been 
able to reduce its rate of discount from 6 to 5 per cent. 

Mr. Barr-Robertson had spoken about the figures given in the 
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table of the American circulation and the stock of gold in the 
United States treasury, figures which were official and therefore 
absolutely correct. By a printer’s error there was a misstatement 
as to the amount put into circulation. This would be corrected, and 
he had no doubt that then Mr. Barr-Robertson would agree. But 
where he differed entirely with Mr. Barr-Robertson was when 
this gentleman said that the excessive circulation of paper and 
silver had no influence on the rate of exchange. As he had 
explained in this paper, and more fully in his book, “ The Financial 
and Monetary Situation in the United States,” a was in the 
library of the Royal Statistical Society, paper money and silver 
have played, till now, a far too prominent part in the United States 
currency, leading to continuous exports of gold, sometimes even to: 
an exhaustion of the gold reserve. The law of Gresham had 
nowhere been so true as in relation to the condition of America, 
and it was this inflation of silver and paper money which finally 
had induced the United States Government to propose the con-: 
traction of the paper currency, and to introduce proper proportions. 
between the national currency and the requirements of trade and 
industry. Considerations of time and space had prevented refer-. 
ence to India and other countries. 

With regard to Russia he did not differ much from Mr.. 
Schmidt. It was quite true that Russia had obtained a large 
portion of the gold now held by the State Bank by placing loans. 
in France, gold which they meant to keep, raising the rate of 
discount as soon as the rate of exchange reached the gold point. 
Then, as he had explained, the Russian Government, in view of 
the oreat development of trade, and industry which ‘would take: 
place after the completion of the Siberian railway, wanted to be 
in a strong position with regard to her stock of gold, for she 
desired to play the leading part in the Far Hast; and even im 
those regions gold was already and would be in the future the 
metal by which international transactions would be settled. 
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AT a time like the present, when public attention is concentrated 
almost exclusively upon the promotion of the national interests at 
the other side of the world, it is scarcely in reason to expect that 
the current emanating from the well of statistics undefiled, at 
which we are accustomed at this season to quench our scientific 
thirst, should be allowed to pursue the noiseless tenour of its way 
uncontaminated by the cross currents of outside preoccupations. 
Among other lamentable results of the war is the postponement 
of our President’s inaugural address, which had been fixed for 
to-day, but which we can only hope for at a subsequent meeting. 
The short time allowed by the change of programme admits of the 
production of nothing better than a makeshift paper; in fact, my 
position reminds me of the story told by Sir Algernon West, in 
his recent charming book of “ Recollections,” of Lord Granville, 
who, when called on to replace Mr. Gladstone at the Academy 
dinner, quoted an offer he had read in a ladies’ paper of the 
exchange of “a singing bird for an old muff.” Looking at the 
eminence of our President, and the attractive and important 
subject he has selected for his address, I feel I can confidently 
rely upon the recognised superiority of the pleasure of anticipation 
over other pleasures in consoling ourselves on having in reserve 
good wine not usually available to bring together a large company 
towards the end of the Society’s session. 

Admitting, then, that the paper is thin, and the treatment of 
the subject somewhat superficial, I may claim in compensation the 
full sympathy of Fellows of the Society with its general purport. 
There are, 1 think, few statistical questions of periodical recur- 
rence the importance of which has been so fully recognised by us, 
and which have received accordingly such careful consideration at 
our hands, as that of how to promote the success and efficiency of 
our decennial census. The campaign was opened in 1840, and has 
since been continuously carried on whenever the operations have 
come under official discussion. Many Fellows of the Society will 
recollect the instructive paper read in 1889 by our esteemed col- 
league Dr. Longstaff, and the part taken by him and others of our 
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number before the Treasury Committee, the chair of which was 
taken by our immediate past President, Mr. Leonard Courtney. - 
it must be admitted that our efforts have not met with the success 
they, in our opinion at least, deserved, and that many of the 
suggestions which were held by us to be of the highest practical 
value, have failed to commend themselves to the official bodies 
concerned. On the other hand, the attempt has not been in vain 
in that it has tended to concentrate the views of many cognate 
societies upon definite points, and to enlist alongside of us the aid 
and sympathy of many who have in view the same general object 
as ourselves, and who can bring to bear upon it, moreover, the 
weight of great and varied experience. 

It was in no desponding spirit accordingly that the sub-com- 
mittee appointed last year by the Society, and led, we hope to 
victory, by our distinguished friend, Sir Robert Giffen, considered 
afresh the situation, and launched the communications which have 
been laid before you. Some of our suggestions were new, others 
reiterated the old and cherished ideals. We hope to ultimately 
make an impression, non vt, sed scepe cadendo, upon even the Local 
Government Board, which, after all, is, by its name, of wood only, 
and so more open to persistent instillation than the bed-rock of 
its neighbour, the Treasury, on which our late effort for a quin- 
quennial enumeration was shattered, the impact being engineered 
by our errant colleague, Lord Welby, another “lost mind.” 

I propose now to review some of the principal factors that 
contribute to a successful census, from the point of view of one 
who has been obliged on more than one occasion to grapple with 
them from the inception even unto the bitter end of the operations. 
In the first place, it is essential in the highest degree to get an 
early start. If, as in this country, legislation is necessary before 
a single step can be taken, it is obvious that the statutory 
authority should be either permanent, to be used at definitely 
stated intervals, or at least that it should be conferred at a date 
sufficient to leave abundant time for the preliminary measures. 
Few people adequately realise the amount of preparation entailed 
by a general enumeration, the vast field, and the amount of detail 
to be covered. The usual conception seems to be that a rather 
seedy stranger drops a curiously complicated paper (which has to 
be read at various angles) containing certain foolish, certain other 
impertinent, and other again unintelligible and futile questions 
concerning one’s maid servant and the stranger that happens to be 
within one’s gates, and that the said paper is called for the next 
morning, your inmost family details unsympathetically perused, 
probably with the remark that your declaration of occupation 
indicates that you do not know your own business. The one 
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‘drop of comfort lies in the assurance that if you find that your 
wife’s age has become the common property of your court or alley, 
you are at liberty to complain of a breach of official confidence, 
which, however, is not in England, I believe, punishable by law. 
What has to be really taken into account, however, is the difficulty 
of getting that seedy reprobate to one’s door at all, and also to 
ensure that your neighbours one and all are subjected to his 
visitation equally with yourself, so that no one escapes the inqui- 
sition of that bit of paper, and further, that every bit is duly 
rendered to the proper authority and made available for use in the 
subsequent operations. 

The actual time required for preparation differs, obviously, 
in every country; not only by reason of social and geographical 
features, but in proportion to the permanent provision made by 
the State for such statistical alarums and excursions as a census. 
As to the latter question, I fear that recommendations for the 
establishment of such a permanent agency, however sound in 
their merits, are not likely to be favourably received just now, in 
either this country or in India, where it is equally necessary. At 
the close of my term of office, I left to my successor, who was 
appointed last November, bound and indexed volumes of all rules, 
circulars, estimates, notes and other documents referring to the 
preparations and subsequent procedure at the last census of India, 
and I have since submitted to the Government a memorandum 
containing suggestions and warnings for use on this occasion. 
But in spite of all the pioneer work that had been done, | felt 
compelled to recommend a period of preparation only shorter than 
before by two or three months, and I am informed that the period 
has been found none too long. I speak now only of the central 
and controlling authority, by whom the whole procedure is regu- 
lated, and who is responsible for the general lines of the operations 
and for every form and register prescribed. The application of 
those rules to local conditions, the translation of schedules and 
instructions and the details of practice, which differ in each 
province, are entrusted to the provincial superintendents, who, 
the Census being late in February, do not, as a rule, take up 
their duties until the beginning of April. It must be remembered, 
moreover, that these officers are not generally men already 
experienced in census administration, but are selected on con- 
sideration of their reputation for general administrative ability 
and their knowledge of the people. They have therefore all their 
work to learn. In this country, as our colleague, Mr. Noel 
Humphreys, is perhaps regretfully aware, the word “go” has not 
yet been given, and the Bill which defines his course is still, 
apparently, in embryo. The Census Act is not of anything like 
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the same importance in India, and is anticipated by much of the 
preliminary work done through the permanent: official channels, 
but as it regularises the position of the officers specially engaged, 
and affects financial arrangements, it is required before the 
operations bring the census into direct touch with the house- 
holder. 

From the excellent description of the operations in India given 
by Mr. Reginald Hooker in his comprehensive review of the census: 
operations of the British Empire, read before us early in 1894, 
it will have been seen that there is but little of the detail in our 
eastern dependency that runs parallel with the work that falls. 
upon the census superintendents in the United Kingdom, and it is 
in this last that we are mainly interested at the present time. If, 
then, I make use of my Indian experience here, it is for the sake 
of illustration by contrast rather than by comparison, and as 
enforcing from a different standpoint the lesson of timely pre- 
paration. Hach country has its own special difficulties and its 
own relative advantages in regard to the census. In the main, 
the difference is more prominent in the results than in the 
administration. Here we find a comparatively homogeneous 
social framework with a highly complex commercial and indus- 
trial development. In India, on the contrary, the industrial 
structure is of the simplest, whilst the social system and ethnic 
distribution is one of the most complicated, the most varied, and 
the most elaborate that the world presents. In the former, urban 
conditions, in the latter rural, are markedly predominant. Hence 
the enumerator’s area in India is greater and his population 
smaller than here. The general illiteracy and narrow horizon 
of an agricultural population not only render the supply of 
enumerating agency less abundant in India, but also increases. 
the work of enumerating, since it puts out of question the practice 
of leaving the responsibility of filling in the schedule to the 
householder. On the other hand, the work of everyday adminis- 
tration necessitates the presence in each village community of 
some one official responsible for the clerical work of the whole, and 
thoroughly acquainted, therefore, with every house and family 
in the place. Then, again, and in this respect I know that 
my statement will bring the tears of envy into the eyes of 
Mr. Humphreys, there is in India no overlapping of areas. From 
the village through the subdivision and district, to the province, 
there rules one series, the smaller units being multiples of that. 
immediately above, and the same regularity is generally found to 
prevail in all the older cities and most of their suburbs. There 
are, of course, exceptional tracts, as in the mountainous country 
and in the comparatively recently colonised plain of Bengal, but, 
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for the most part, all that has to be done is the subdivision 
of the. village and hamlet, and the separate numbering of the 
houses therein, by enumerators’ blocks, and so registering them 
for census purposes. I shudder when I think of the London 
areas, as set forth in a document recently published by Mr. 
Gomme for the County Council: still more when there rises 
before me the thought of the pitchy day that is being sorted 
for the Census Authorities by the Commissioners under the 
London Government Act of last year. Then, again, there is the 
nightmare of Penge, possibly other examples of nearly the same 
sort. In that singularly fortunate locality, Mr. Bumble, when he 
existed, would have served Lewisham in his capacity of parish 
beadle, have voted at Dulwich, as a citizen of Camberwell in 
London, have paid his court to the matron he affected, in the 
Croydon Union, and have been registered on his lamented decease, 
in the county of Surrey. All of which would have to be taken 
into account in different sections of the census tables. 

To establish order in this chaos, to demarcate and partition 
the areas into such blocks that they can be successively fitted into 
all the different divisions which have to be recognised in the 
returns, to define the limits of each, and ensure an accurate know- 
ledge of them by the enumerator, all this seems to me to be of 
itself an amply sufficient reason for giving a year’s start to the 
preparations. In India, no doubt, we have difficulties more or 
less geographical to overcome, such as the long railway leads, 
entailing special arrangements for counting all night passengers ; 
the hill tracts and great deserts, and the large coasting trade, the 
hordes of vagrants and the vast concourse of visitors at shrines 
and fairs, not to mention popular local weddings, where it is 
“kept up” all night and over, by the neighbourhood, which will 
not return home in time to be “censed.” Troops on the march, 
again, give trouble to an enumerator, so do plague and cholera 
camps, and the like, and boats heavily laden with goods and 
people, which come swinging down the great rivers by night at 
the rate of seven or eight miles an hour, defying the police craft, 
and entailing telegraphy and bad language at the next halt. But 
all these episodes are such as can be coped with by foresight and 
pre-arrangement. The difficulty, too, arising out of the enormous 
population is not, as I think I stated in the discussion on Mr. 
Hooker’s paper, by any means as formidable as might be expected 
from a mere comparison with the conditions under which the 
census is taken in this country. The Indian authorities have of 
course to provide a huge mass of schedules, and to have them and 
the instructions translated into sixteen or seventeen languages, but 
the work is decentralised, and, with the actuals of the last census 
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as a basis, fairly accurate indents, erring on the right side, can be 
sent to press long before the time of distribution. Towards the 
critical time, as may be anticipated, panics arise, and have to be 
stayed by supplementary indents. Then, again, the large army 
of enumerators requires special supplies of inkstands, with black 
ink for the preliminaries and red for the final process made over to 
them. It is the red ink that breeds trouble; a little matter, it 
may be thought, but, as I hope to show, an important one. 

Owing to the general illiteracy and the incapacity of more 
than some two persons in a hundred to understand and correctly 
fill up their schedule, the Indian census authorities must provide 
agency prepared to make all the inquiries and fill in the informa- 
tion. Not to create invidious distinctions, 1t was prescribed that 
only Europeans and native gentlemen of high rank should have 
schedules left to be filled in independently. The city of Bombay 
was an exception to this rule, though in practice. the same course 
was pursued there as elsewhere in regard to the lower classes. 
It is obviously impossible for a man to go his round filling in an 
elaborate form with information gleaned from an unwilling and 
obtuse subject, unless the round be a very small one. The supply 
of enumerators being inadequate to subdivide the rounds, we had 
recourse to what I venture to characterise as the most excellent 
device of a “preliminary record,’ which has been described by 
Mr. Hooker. The population usually resident in the house 
was entered on the schedule some days before the census, so that 
in the night itself the enumerator had only to bring it up to date 
in accordance with the actual facts. This, for purposes of check, 
he did in red ink. The interval between the two operations was 
purposely kept as short as possible, and just served for the schedules 
to be reviewed by the supervising officer of the circle. 

The question often arises as to the respective efficacy of the 
enumeration by outside agency and that by the householder in 
person. ‘Tio any one who has gained experience in the matter 
it is simply a question of habit and temperament. In India there 
is no alternative. On the continent of Europe and in the States 
there is general uniformity, but no doubt the prevalence of official 
action to a very wide extent allows of domiciliary inquiries in some 
countries which would be resented elsewhere, and which would be 
impracticable in Great Britain. In Ireland, however, the matter 
has been hitherto left to a great extent in the hands of the con- 
stabulary, who, when not preventing the masses from “ wading 
‘through blood to the independence of their counthry,” seem to 
form a popular and admirable body of enumerators. There is, 
however, a considerable difference between the two systems in the 
matter of results; nevertheless, for the sake of uniformity, the 
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sub-committee of the Society has suggested the assimilation of the 
practice in Ireland to that in this country. Setting on one side: 
this last consideration, I doubt if the change will prove of much 
moment. While I am on the subject of Ireland, I cannot refrain 
from referring to the loss sustained by the statistical world by the 
death of our distinguished colleague, Dr. Grimshaw, who was for 
so long at the head of Irish registration, and in whose hands the- 
census of that country attained so high a reputation. 

Before passing from the question of the enumerating agency, 
I ought to add a few lines on the question of its efficiency, under 
whichever system it works. The Indian census authorities cam 
rely, as I have just pointed out, upon a large nucleus of permanent 
village accountants and registrars accustomed to handle forms and 
figures. Then again the unusual ramifications of State agency in 
a half-developed country like India provide a further supply of 
more or less responsible subordinates whose services are for- 
tunately made available for three days or so by the simple 
expedient of decreeing a public holiday for the census, and turn- 
ing every official thus set at liberty on to a block as near as. 
possible to his ordinary residence. There is thus comparatively 
little need of outside agents, and such as are wanted can be got, on 
payment of out-of-pocket expenses, for the distinction of flourish-. 
ing round with pen and ink and two or three torch bearers and 
attendants. In place of the imperial medal that our colleague, 
Dr. Troinitski, found advisable in Russia, a mere paper certificate 
of good work satisfies the mild Hindu. In the larger cities, 
however, a staif of stipendiaries has to be called in, but many of 
these are of a class that can be utilised in the later operations. 
Thus in India we have the great advantage of not only an 
adaptable body of men, but of the opportunity of drilling them 
well beforehand in census detail, a point to which I attach the 
highest importance, and which indeed has been found an absolute 
necessity. Shortly before the preliminary record is set in hand, 
each supervisor personally conducts a gang of enumerators round 
a block near the office, with a batch of spare schedules for experi- 
ment on actual facts. At odd times again during’ office hours,. 
enumerators 7 posse, who chance to be in attendance on other 
business, are told off to fill up a form or two for a few applicants, 
witnesses, or other bystanders; these are all examined and cor- 
rected before being thrown away. It really seems to me, speaking 
with all deference to my fellow countrymen, that by the above. 
means we succeeded in getting a higher degree of efficiency than 
seems to have been attained, judging from the evidence presented 
before the Courtney Committee, amongst the casuals recruited for 
the English census. We have more hold over them, a longer time: 
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wherein to test and drill them, and generally more docility and 
conscience. I admit the greater difficulty of the task entrusted to 
the English enumerator. I also am bound to recognise that the 
average inaccuracy of record, especially in regard to matters which 
allow of alternative answers, such as occupation, being greater 
when the schedule is left to the discretion of the absent-minded 
householder, the duty of correction in those circumstances is one 
requiring tact and delicacy of approach. I make this comparison 
because next, of course, to the accuracy of the actual numbering 
of the people, that of the descriptive details constitutes the touch- 
stone of the value of the census. The intelligence and good will 
of the enumerated on the one hand, and of the enumerator on the 
other, are the links therefore in the census chain upon which the 
success of the operations depends. 

Assuming that the arrangements for enumeration are com- 
plete, though this is a hypothesis which no census superintendent 
will accept until the day preceding the fateful night, there still 
remains the onerous and responsible task of organising the agency 
and system through which the results are to be converted into 
statistics. The whole scheme, like that of enumeration, has to 
be thought out and laid down in detail some time before it 
is required to be set in motion. The actual printing of the 
numerous sheets and forms, not to mention the labour of devising 
them, is a considerable burden upon the superintendent, since an 
adequate supply must be ready for use almost immediately after 
the census has been taken. The provision of competent agency, 
again, is no light duty, especially where the work of abstraction is 
centralised. Mechanical quickness and accuracy of eye suffice for 
the large proportion of the work into which no question of classifi- 
cation involving the use of discretion enters, and for which, 
accordingly, a system of independent working combined with 
arithmetical checks provided by the sheets themselves supplies all 
that is wanted. For all beyond these comparatively rudimentary 
results a superior class of intelligence must be enlisted, forming a 
sort of corps délite, working on rules directly supervised by 
responsible control from head-quarters. How far the work of 
abstraction can safely be decentralised is a question to be decided 
by local circumstances. Speaking generally, it depends entirely 
upon the supply of suitable clerks, combined with the equally 
important supply of efficient supervision. In any case, the final 
processes of classification and compilation must usually be concen- 
trated into a small compass. In connection with this part of the 
subject an interesting question arises as to the extent to which 
the enumerating agency can advantageously be utilised in the 
further handling of the schedules. In this country their employ- 
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ment is carried further than in India, but not so far, I believe, as 
it was in Russia. It will be gathered, no doubt, from my account 
of the sources of the aid we get in India, that the services of men 
otherwise engaged in official posts can only be allotted to census 
work for a short period, and as to the outsiders engaged, the 
quality was not, as a rule, up to the standard of continuous 
clerical labour of the nature of abstraction. The whole staff, 
therefore, was not employed beyond the preliminary totalling, 
though in some provinces, as in the Punjab, a large proportion 
was drafted into local centres, and there undertook, with admirable 
results, the whole of the tabulation. | 
The preliminary totalling was a job on which I hope to be 
pardoned if I reflect with considerable complacency, not so much 
on account of the results themselves, but because it illustrates the 
value of a scheme well thought out beforehand, and therefore on | 
the lines of least friction. The ten or fifteen block-enumerators in 
a circle betook themselves early on the morning after the enumera- 
tion to the headquarters of their supervisor, and, sitting around 
him, totalled the blocks by sexes, handing up the result pencilled 
on a small form provided for the purpose. Each block was then 
made over to another enumerator, who re-totalled independently. 
The results were compared, and if they corresponded, were inked 
in until all were entered. The circle was then totalled, and the slip 
sent off to the subdivisional centre. Here the slips were totalled 
for that area, and transmitted to the district centre, where the 
process was completed for the provincial unit, and the result tele- 
graphed to me and to the provincial superintendent simultaneously. 
As soon as the province was ready we compared notes. I should 
add that the large towns were dealt with on exactly the same 
principle, though by different areas. By the end of ten days I 
had the totals of two provinces, one of 46, the other of 18, 
millions, in my office, and within five weeks I was able to tele- 
graph to the Secretary of State a complete figure, which differed 
from the final of over 287 millions by less than 3} per cent. I 
ought to add that, apart from natural anxiety on my own part 
to see the general result, our efforts had been stimulated by a 
suggestion from this country that the preliminary results would 
be gratefully received by the census authorities then located in 
their corrugated iron palace in the shadow of the India Office. 
Reverting to the general question of tabulation, I may add 
a line or two upon the machinery most suited to the almost 
mechanical processes with which the operations begin. Our sub- 
committee has recommended the omission from the coming Census 
Bill of the prescription of copying the schedules into enumeration 
books. That this practice has considerable advantages no one who 
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has had to handle the schedules will deny. On the other hand, it 
is equally within experience that, as most of the tables are based 
upon combinations of facts not drawn direct from each column of 
the schedule independently, the physical and mental strain and the 
chance of error are diminished by some preliminary process of 
analysis, such as is made possible by the collection of the schedule 
entries for each individual on to a separate card. Simple com- 
binations are thus materially facilitated, whilst the more complex, 
in which the probability of error in using a much-subdivided 
abstraction-sheet is obviously very high, are brought down to a 
far more manageable level. In these circumstances, it seems 
obvious that a matter entirely dependent upon technical conveni- 
ence should be left to the experience and discretion of the 
authorities in charge of the operations. One point in connection 
with the use of cards occurs to me, and this is, that the utmost 
care has to be taken in keeping the card-bundles complete for each 
block or other unit of tabulation, a difficulty from which the book- 
system is exempt. 

Then, again, there is the question of the use of machinery, 
such as Mr. Hollerith’s electric tabulator. We had the working 
of this ingenious instrument explained to us by the inventor some 
years ago, and it has been tested by wide employment in the 
States and in several important statistical offices in Europe. At 
the last International Statistical Congress illustrations of its 
utility, especially in the combination of several columns of the 
schedule, and in compiling railway traffic statistics from Russia 
and Austria, were given us. In the face of such evidence it would 
be ungrateful not to recognise the value of the machine. At 
the same time, there seem to me, perhaps wrongly, two chances of 
error, of which one, at least, can not be eliminated by mechanical 
contrivance. In the first place, the whole operation is dependent 
upon the punching of the cards used, and unless this be subjected 
to continuous test, either by re-doing or some other method, an 
initial error is established which vitiates the subsequent record 
throughout. Again, it has been stated to me that in feeding the 
machine very quickly there is the chance of missing connection in 
the current. Altogether, the machine, though evidently worth 
trying, is by no means infallible, and where clerical labour is 
cheap, I confess my personal preference for the “soaring human 
“boy,” provided, of course, that the amount of supervision 1s 
such as will prevent his thoughts from straying into the fields of 
original research in his compilation, the latter not being a class of 
work which stimulates enthusiasm. This observation applies more 
especially to work in which various items have to be grouped 
under general heads, or brought into some other scheme of 
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classification. In this country the occupation column is the only 
one that needs special treatment. In India, unfortunately, religions, 
languages, and above all, castes, have to be added. 

As an indication of the distinction between this class of 
tabulation and the rest, | may quote my own experience. I 
received from my provincial superintendents within between five 
and ten months of the census the whole series of what may be 
called the primary tables, including those of religions and lan- 
guages, but the returns of occupation and caste were in several 
cases more than a year, and in one case more than eighteen 
months behind them, the cost of preparation being, of course, in 
proportion. And here I may remark in passing, that while in this 
country the cost of enumeration is the more serious consideration, 
in India it is the cost of working up the results that we have to 
take into account, this being the point in which the enormous 
population to be dealt with, as well as its complexity, overloads 
the census budget of the second year of operations. Here it seems 
one of the main causes of expense in tabulation is the great number 
of different areas for which totals of various returns have had to 
be prepared, and even now there is a not unreasonable demand 
for greater detail, geographically speaking, in regard to occupa-: 
tions. In India this would be met in the manner proposed by one 
of our numerous census sub-committees, by ascertaining before- 
hand the detail required by the local authority, and having it 
taken out, if not beyond the scope of the general operations, at the 
cost of the Oliver who has asked for more. The large supple- 
mentary volumes included in the reports of the more populous 
provinces indicate the need of this information. I can only hope 
that as regards London, at all events, the authorities will see their 
way to give opportunities for special tabulation of this sort, pro- 
vided, of course, that the progress of the general operations is in 
no way impeded by the concession, and that the salutary rule of 
secrecy as to individual entries is duly enforced. 

There are many other interesting and important topics con- 
nected with the taking of a census on which I might comment, but 
which are superfluous when the object is to give a general view 
of the difficulty and complexity of the task, and of the curiously 
varied administrative aspects of apparently so simple a process. 
I pass on, therefore, to what is more likely to commend itself to 
the majority of the members of our Society, the nature of the 
information which can be obtained through the medium of a 
census. Here I enter upon the chapter of limitations. 

I have already remarked that the weak link in the census 
chain is the householder in this country, and the enumerator in 
India, and wherever the work is done by official agency ; it follows 
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then that the first limitation imposed upon the census is that the 
information asked for should be no more than the person of whom 
it is asked may be reasonably assumed to be willing and competent 
to give. The second is, that at a synchronous inquiry, such as 
those I have been considering, no information should be sought 
which can possibly be obtained by other means. The census is, 
after all, but a rough-and-ready method of inquiry, its main object 
being to get a photograph of the population in some of its most 
general aspects at a givenmoment. If it be extended over several 
days, there is the probability that, whatever the precautions taken, 
a considerable number of individuals, especially in the busy life of 
Europe and the States, will be counted twice or even oftener, and 
in places far from each other. The shorter and simpler the 
schedule, therefore, the greater the chance of complete record. 
The enumeration of houses and rooms, and so on, being intimately 
and directly connected with that of the population inhabiting 
them at the time in question, is a fair addition to the return. The 
area and tenure of land, the number of cattle, the capital and staff 
of industrial undertakings, and the like, appear to le outside the 
scope of the inquiry, and, as in America, should be relegated to 
subsidiary forms, filled in at greater leisure than is afforded by 
the hasty visit on the morning following the census. All of them, 
no doubt, must ultimately be correlated with the latter, but the 
same may be said of half the annual returns of the State. 

I now return to the question of the personal equation of 
the householder, in which the leading factors are prejudice and 
ignorance. The latter, in relation to the object and methods of 
the census, accounts for the greater part of the former, leaving 
but a small residuum of reasoned mistrust and suspicion. Positive 
ignorance, or incapacity to grasp the meaning of the schedule 
heads and instructions, is an altogether different matter. The 
prejudice against the census which Dr. Longstaff has shown us 
prevailed in this country at the end of last century, has long 
since died out, at least in the virulent form which led an opponent 
of the measure to deem it incredible that any one could be found 
so presumptuous and abandoned as to initiate the proposal, which, 
again, was stigmatised as totally subversive of English liberty, 
&c., &c., terms which in our day are exclusively reserved, I believe, 
for proposals regarding denominational education. Nor, moreover, 
will the present Home Secretary think it worth his while to quote, 
as did his ancestor, a general expectation in Newcastle that the 
enumeration would be followed by dire pestilence and other mis- 
fortunes. In India, except among the wildest tribes, there has 
been a marked softening of public opinion even within my own 
recollection. Rumours, of course, there are, and always will be, 
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as to the cryptic but probably malignant intentions of the Govern- 
ment of making the census an approach to the pockets of the 
lieges, but the only well-founded prejudice I can call to mind is 
with reference to recording names and ages of the young women 
of the household among certain high classes, with whom domestic 
privacy is a matter of social honour. Our rules, of course, take 
this into consideration. Nevertheless, the formal asseveration 
that no use is made of the return of individuals, but only of the 
community in the mass, is not, any more than in Hurope, quite 
sufficient guarantee. There is a suspicion in some continental 
countries that ages are connected with military service rosters, 
and that the return of business details is collated with that of the 
property tax. Hven in England, minute details as to employment 
savours to the British workman of “ poll-prying,’’ whilst among 
the fair sex there is said to be a still extant prejudice against a 
too scrupulous handling of the truth in the matter of ages. 

But perhaps the only real prejudice that remains relates 
to a question which has grown to be one of practical administra- 
tion, and probably for this very reason the feeling has increased in 
strength. I refer, of course, to the return of religious denomina- 
tion. This item has been for some time a feature in the Irish 
schedule, and though in 1891 the return was made optional, 
events showed that in a very small number of instances was the 
information withheld. It has been frequently suggested by this 
Society and by other authorities that the return would be useful 
in this country also, but Mr. Courtney’s Committee of 159C 
reported that though from a statistical point of view the informa- 
tion was desirable, the Committee, mainly for political reasons, 
found themselves not in a position to make any recommendation 
regarding it. Judging from what has since taken place, it seems 
as if the political opposition to giving a precise statistical form to 
what is now a matter of vague controversy, is increasing with the 
use that might be made of that information in solving admitted 
administrative difficulties. In few other countries does this objec- 
tion exist, and in several the return, combined with a few other 
social facts, is evidently of considerable practical value. In India, 
where the great distinctions of creed are similarly of administra- 
tive moment, there is fortunately no prejudice against the return. 
On the contrary, I have often found a certain pride in non- 
conformity with a vulgar orthodoxy ; while in certain towns in 
the north, where several forms of faith are at constant variance, 
occasionally finding vent in violent outbreaks, the representation 
on municipal bodies has been fixed, not by locality, but by creed. 
I am not in a position to set forth what may be the sentiments 
of the unorthodox in the south-east of Russia, but as the official 
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attitude towards the ‘‘come-outer”’ in those parts is, to put it 
mildly, discouraging, the return is likely to err on the side of 
understatement. Our colleague President Troinitski has not as 
yet, however, got beyond the letter A in the publication of his 
results, and Archangel and the Amur provinces are the only 
volumes we have had the opportunity of perusing. It occurs to 
me, also, in connection with the prejudice that may warp a census 
return from the strict truth, that the controversy as regards the 
return of language in Wales on the last occasion may have its 
counterpart in other countries where nationality has entered into 
an acutely political phase; especially if a less developed tongue be 
in danger of obliteration by one more suited to modern require- 
ments, and has to rely for its literary support upon the products 
of the past, or the factitious and artificial use of it in the present 
day for the purpose of emphasising distinctions that are tending 
towards elimination. 

As to the ignorance that either cannot appreciate what is 
wanted in the return, or does not possess the information, all that 
need be said is that ‘custom cannot stale its infinite variety.” 
It crops up in the most unexpected way and from the least 
expected quarters. It may take the form, as in the record of age 
and occupation, of a tendency to generalise, favouring multiples of 
five in the one, and wide or comprehensive terms in the other. 
Or, again, it may enter into minute details which equally obscure 
the real fact, as where a village only is entered as the place of 
birth, or, in India, a purely local and colloquial title of a language, 
or, further, a qualifying and generally deprecatory remark against 
an entry of an infirmity. There are other notorious pitfalls in the 
path of the census, but those I have quoted are enough to illus- 
trate my point, namely, the serious limitation which ignorance 
and prejudice place upon the scope of the inquiry as it is con- 
ducted here and in our colonies and dependencies. 

Some people seem to think that you have only to ask a question 
on the schedule, and you will get the information. I doubt if 
you will even get an answer to any but the simplest in a sufficient 
proportion of cases to make the return of any good. I was myself 
asked by an enthusiastic champion of total abstinence to add a 
column at the end of the schedule (after or with infirmities), to 
the following effect :—‘ Are you in favour of the total prohibition 
“of the sale of intoxicating liquors? answer yes or no.” <A few 
weeks ago, too, I noticed in an evening paper the suggestion that 
four questions should be added to the British schedule, relating 
to one’s proficiency as a shot or horseman, also that of one’s male . 
offspring. These suggestions manifest almost as optimistic a con- 
fidence in the plebiscite as M. Paul Deroulede professes. There is 
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no room for opinion in a properly drawn schedule, though un- 
fortunately it has a tendency to intrude in a few particulars, and 
the question is how, in Mr. Kruger’s classical phrase, to ‘‘ damp 
“« the trek.” 

Of the three main divisions into which the usual subjects 
for inquiry fall, vital, industrial, and economic statistics, the first 
named invariably yields the best results in point of accuracy, 
since the questions involved take into account none but immediately 
personal considerations. Setting aside house accommodation as 
partly recorded on the responsibility of the enumerator, we may 
consider sex, age, and civil condition as the ‘primary facts to be 
ascertained, and on these rest our whole superstructure of vital 
returns. The addition of infirmities, to the extent adopted in this 
¢eountry and in India, is more a concession to precedent than 
evidence of absolute facts, since the results are used chiefly for 
comparison with those collected on the previous occasion, on the 
assumption that the inaccuracy is about the same in scope and 
character in both cases. The enumeration of those incapacitated 
temporarily by illness, carried out in Ireland, does not seem 
worth the trouble, although logically connected with a return of 
the occupied. Birthplace, too, especially in combination with age, 
thas its place in sanitary analysis, but, on the whole, it may be con- 
sidered to be rather of the economic class, as indicating migration. 
- Unfortunately it is not infrequently mixed up with nationality, 
and this, however suitable for inquiry from an ethnic standpoint, 
has a background of political status about it which marks it 
suspect. Our sub-committee, however, have suggested an 
extension of the instructions which materially widens the scope of 
tthe results, though it fails to meet all the defects specified in the 
Jast census report. 

In some enumerations a place is found for the record of 
the ability or otherwise to read and write more than one’s own 
mame. We adopted this course in India, with the somewhat 
unfortunate addition, as it turned out, of those under instruction. 
In this country there is no requisition for this fact, though in 
Ireland it is recorded and supplemented by subsidiary inquiry. 
‘The objection is the great probability of over-statement of the 
literate, especially among the elders, who will not acknowledge 
themselves in default before the rising generation. I agree with 
Dr. Longstaff that the information would be interesting if it could 
be obtained with approximate accuracy, but the contingency is 
wxemote. 

Passing over social grades, which bulk largely in the Russian 
tables, and caste, which may be left to my successor in India, 
as it cannot be reproduced in a statistical form elsewhere, and 
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language, which is here only a bone of contention in parts of 
the Celtic fringe, I reach the main battlefield of the schedule, the 
question of occupation or means of subsistence. The leading point 
which the schedule-framer has to consider is whether the aim is 
simply industrial or also economic. Are only those who work or 
enjoy an income to be returned, or is the supporting power of the 
occupation or income to be recorded, and those who do not work 
or have no independent income be relegated, under the heading of 
dependent, to the occupation of the person who supports them. 
The elaborate attempts in 1891 to get a return of employers and 
employed by means of separate columns, to be filled by crosses (in 
ominous resemblance to a polling card), turned out so far a failure 
that no comment was made upon the results in the official report. 
The abuse of vague terms in filling up the occupation column has: 
been already referred to by me, and, on the whole, the results 
justify the decision of Dr. Ogle, that detailed information as to the 
industrial organisation of the country cannot be obtained by the 
machinery of an ordinary census. My experience on the two last 
occasions in India has brought me to the same conclusion. It is 
on very broad lines only that the census can deal with this 
intricate subject. It may, however, form the base of further 
inquiries by subsidiary methods such as those followed with 
success by our colleagues, Miss Collet and Mr. Charles Booth, 
but the raw material contains but little ore for direct manipula- 
tion. I say nothing here on the still more controversial subject of 
classification, at which all of us who have had a hand in census 
taking have had their fling, I myself having been a frequent and 
_ vigorous offender. It is not the method of classifying alone, 
however, that is responsible for one of the most annoying defects. 
in the results, namely, the want of distinction between maker and 
seller; nor, indeed, is it always the original record that is in fault,. 
but the confusion of the two functions is an actual fact, and in the: 
Indian census work we have had to recognise this, since it is one 
of the main features of the rural economy of the country. Then, 
too, the troublesome person with several means of subsistence, 
who will not record his view of their respective importance to 
his domestic economy, has yet to be satisfactorily tackled. This: 
problem was simplified in India by only recognising occupations. 
combined with agriculture, the enormous predominance of that 
mode of livelihood justifying the selection. This would not, of 
course, be the case in Europe. 

I have now reached the end, I hope, of the list of questions. 
that appear to me to be suitable for a strictly synchronous enu-- 
meration, and I have set forth, so far as my experience extends, 
the means which seem best adapted to getting them answered. 
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correctly. The use to be made of them when garnered does not 
fall within the scope of my present subject, and, in any case, I 
should have awaited the final report of our sub-committee before 
expressing my own views on this matter. There is one collateral 
point, however, which I am reluctant to leave altogether unmen- 
tioned, and that is our persistently reiterated request for a quin- 
quennial census. In our representations we have with us the 
leading actuarial associations, and that important body of energetic 
enthusiasts, the medical officers of health. Census after census 
has shown the inadequacy, in the case of small populations, of the 
most careful estimates and computations after the first two or 
three years of the decennial interval. I do not think our Society 
has ever pressed for an enumeration in the same detail as that 
required every ten years, but the minimum of sex and age would 
serve the purposes of stock taking, as Sir Hdwin Chadwick used 
to call it; and the only addition which I have ever suggested, and 
then only tentatively, is that of birthplace, as a test of the drift of 
population to the towns, if such drift there be. I have never, 
moreover, advocated the intermediate enumeration of India, where 
progress is comparatively slow and regular, except when, as in the 
_ present intercensal period, famine has been unprecedently pre- 
valent. Nor, again, does there appear sufficient reason for so 
frequent enumeration in the States, where vast stretches of country 
have still to be filled up. But here, as I say, experience shows us 
constant ferment, shifting of local centres of gravity in the 
population and changes in life values, all needing the definition 
afforded only by the simple enumeration I have specified. The 
obstacle, we recognise, is at present a serious one, more serious, 
indeed, than in 1890, when Lord Welby sate at the Treasury and 
_ cast forth his ice like morsels on us. Five years hence, however, 
the prospect may be more rosy, and hope springs eternal in the 
persistent breast of a scientific body. 

A further topic, not far apart from the above, is the pos- 
sibility of establishing a permanent census staff, since a general 
statistical office seems an ideal which. is not likely to commend 
itself to our rulers, and the masses of valuable statistics that 
issue periodically from various sources must go un-coordinated to 
the end of time, except when some energetic Fellow of this 
Society takes off his coat to grapple with some special phase of 
statistical life, and gives us the result: 

I have considered the census question as more or less a 
national one, using India only for illustration, and omitting 
reference to the question of international comparison, with which 
I dealt in the Journal of June, 1898. At the last Statistical 
Congress, however, I had the opportunity of crossing swords 
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again with our optimistic friend, Dr. Korési, on his pet subject, 
and retired impenitent and unconvinced, even though several of 
our colleagues of repute declaimed against the ultra-conservatism 
of our statists, who, with the American census authorities consti- 
tute, I was told, the bétes noires of science. Our conservatism, 
T gather, consists in the habit of looking first to the foundation, 
and only when we are satisfied with it do we launch into the 
showy superstructure on which the attention of too many of our 
continental fellow-workers is concentrated. At the same time 
it certainly can be brought against us that we have never yet 
worked up a general compilation of the results of the censns in 
its various branches for the empire as a whole, reviewing the 
‘differences of the climatic and political sections, and bringing 
home to us another aspect of the Greater Britain of which the 
majority of us—I wish I could say all—are so proud. 








Discussion on Mr. Batnes’s PAPER. 


Tue Caairman (Mr. L. C. Propyn) said he was not at all an expert 
‘on census matters, but he had some knowledge of India and could 
assure them that the task which Mr. Baines performed in India with 
such great success was a very heavy one. Mr. Baines had himself 
pointed out some of the difficulties which beset him, but had not 
dwelt on the wisdom with which he overcame them. It was not 
too much to say that if a census in India were not well managed 
it might be a source of great political danger, arousing distrust 
and suspicion among a people who were naturally distrustful and 
suspicious. So faras he knew, there had been nothing of that kind, 
and he believed that that fact was greatly due to the excellent men, 
amongst whom was Mr. Baines, who had been charged with the 
duty of carrying on the census. Though the paper did not, as the 
Society’s papers generally did, bristle with statistics, it conveyed 
a lesson on what was, he thought, one of the most important 
branches of statistical knowledge, namely, the statistics of popula- 
tion. It came, too, from a man who had had such great experience 
of a country whose population was nearly eight times as large as 
the population of the British Isles, and, in fact, one-fifth of the 
whole population of the world. 


Sir Ropert Girren said he was very much in agreement with 
Mr. Baines, and for that reason had not many remarks to make. 
He wished, however, to express to him the thanks of those present 
for the admirable paper which he had given them. The Society 
was much indebted to Mr. Baines for his services generally, partly 
as Honorary Secretary, and in other ways, and not least was it 
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indebted to him for the various papers which he had contributed 
to the proceedings of the Society, and amongst which the present 
would occupy a good place. This paper was full of information at 
first hand, for Mr. Baines spoke both from intimate experience in 
the actual taking of a census, and from long continued inquiries 
and study of census proceedings in different countries. The paper 
would consequently enlighten a great many students of statistics 
‘as to what a census means, how it is obtained, and how its results 
can be worked up and made use of. He desired especially to 
express agreement with what Mr. Baines had said as to the limita- 
tions of a census. He had had experience like Mr. Baines of the 
enthusiasm of their continental friends and others. Apparently 
the opinion was common among many statisticians, that one had 
simply to put questions in order to get answers as a matter of 
‘course. But the longer they had experience of statistical inquiries, 
the more convinced they were that nothing was more difficult 
in such inquiries than to prepare and select the proper questions 
to be put so as to obtain the information desired, and to consider 
the nature and capacities of the people from whom the answers 
were expected. When the answers were obtained, much work 
was still left for those who conducted the inquiry, in the way of 
comparing and sifting the answers so as to bring out the facts 
which were sought. Ina census the questions had to be put to 
innumerable individuals, multitudes of them unfamiliar with the 
filling up of forms and schedules, and this was a final reason why 
too much should not be attempted, looking at all the difficulties of 
even the simplest inquiry. He would also lke to express agree- 
ment with Mr. Baines in what he had said as to the need of special 
inquiries in the matter of occupations, and in favour of not attempt- 
ing to do much regarding occupations in an ordinary census. It 
was quite right to have some sort of count of occupations when 
taking an ordinary census as to age and sex and civil condition of 
individuals, but it was not possible to take an elaborate industrial 
‘census, such as many people desired, along with an ordinary 
census. If they were going to make an elaborate inquiry as to 
industrial occupations, that could only be done by a separate 
proceeding quite outside the ordinary census and conducted by a 
different staff. The work here was extremely difficult, and 
rendered necessary a great deal of local knowledge and informa- 
tion, while too much, after all, must not be expected from the 
results. From what he had seen of censuses of industrial 
occupations in other countries, and the great expense that had 
been incurred, he was not sure that the results repaid the cost, but 
whether that was the case or not, there could be no question of 
the danger of mixing up the work with that of an ordinary 
census, which was essential and indispensable to every civilised 
community. Another point where he was cordially in agreement 
with Mr. Baines, and where the Society had frequently expressed 
itself in the same sense, was in regard to the expediency of a 
quinquennial census. On economic grounds he was by no means 
in favour of having a census too frequently, although there were 
abundant reasons why they might have a count of numbers 
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even in every year in certain localities. At the same time, for 
many purposes a census at distant intervals was all that was 
required, and the point was, that the objects to be attained should. 
be carefully considered in fixing the intervals. When this was. 
done, it was found that for such purposes, for instance, as health 
inquiries, in a country like Hngland, where some localities changed 
their population in numbers and constitution in a very few years,, 
there was great reason for a local census at least every five years. 
Otherwise in many cases they would have no sufficient data on 
which to calculate the percentages, and on which to ascertain 
what ought to be done in the way of administration. A quin- 
quennial census was not perhaps so absolutely necessary for the 
country as a whole, because the numbers of the population could 
be calculated by reckoning the births and deaths from the last 
census, and allowing for emigration and immigration, but that did 
not give the local figures, which were so necessary for many pur- 
poses. For these they must depend upon a quinquennial census. 
The Government and Parliament as yet had shown an insufficient 
sense of the importance of this matter, but, as Mr. Baines had said, 
they must not be discouraged, and should continue to press their 
views. ‘This led him to remark on another great defect in our 
census arrangements exhibited at the present time. We were 
now within twelve months of the new census, or very nearly so, 
yet there was no legal power in existence by which that census 
was being prepared for and arranged. Legally no preparations 
had been made for it. That was the state of things, which surely 
ought to be remedied in a great civilised country. If subjects of 
legislation were estimated at their due weight, surely this subject. 
of the census would not be left uncared for, not merely till the 
eleventh hour, but almost to the last minute of the eleventh hour, 
when the work must be undertaken. This defect was connected 
with yet another defect of a very serious character in the census. 
arrangements, namely, the want of a permanent census office. 
The census was an institution that had come to stay, and it ought. 
to be provided for by a permanent census law, administered by a 
permanent census office. Surely it was ridiculous that there 
should be a permanent office in existence for taking what he might: 
call an agricultural census, the count of the acreage under different 
crops, and the count of our cattle, sheep, and horses, and that. 
there should be another permanent office for trade statistics, 
statistics of imports and exports and the like, from which they had. 
returns not merely annually, but every month, and almost every. 
week, and yet that there should be no permanent office for 
managing the important business of counting the numbers of the 
people. It was not as if really new arrangements were required to 
be made at the time of each census; the arrangements at such times. 
must be and were substantially the same. If there were such a 
permanent office as he suggested, the preparations for taking the 
census could be begun in proper time with due legal authority, 
and there would also be time to make those studies of the subject 
by which the utility of the census itself would be very much 
enhanced. After the first results of the census were published, 
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the office would have ample leisure for making special inquiries 
and looking into many matters which were now passed over, and 
of which the material which had been accumulated was left un- 
digested and unused. He would emphasise the need, therefore, for 
such an office, and he trusted before long that such an office would 
be established, with a permanent census law, so as to make it quite 
unnecessary to have a new enactment every ten years. In conclu- 
sion, he would again renew his thanks to Mr. Baines for his paper. 


Mr. A. H. Barney entirely concurred in what Sir Robert Giffen 
had said as to the value of the paper, which divided itself into 
two parts, one dealing with the machinery for ‘collecting material, 
and the other with the material itself. The former part, which had 
been most elaborately dealt with by Mr. Baines, was, he thought, 
outside the province of the Society. He agreed as to the import- 
ance of a quinquennial census for certain purposes, and was sorry to 
hear that the Bill introduced into the House of Commons the 
previous evening contained no provision whatever for it. One of 
the uses he had himself made of the census was for the comparison 
of vital statistics. Hvery week there was published in the news- 
papers what was called the rate of mortality in the large towns 
comprising upwards of 100,000 inhabitants, but the deductions from 
them were likely to be misleading in several cases. The number 
of deaths was no doubt recorded accurately enough, but the popu- 
lation was computed on the assumption that the rate of increase 
in one decennial period was the same as that in the previous one. 
This was by no means the case. Take for instance the suburbs of 
London and many seaside watering places. These had grown in a 
very remarkable manner and to an extent quite out of proportion 
to that of the main population. In respect of such matters as 
numbers, age, and sex, a quinquennial return would involve a 
comparatively small expense. The chief concern of the Society at 
the moment was the forthcoming census of Great Britain and 
Ireland. He quite agreed with what Sir Robert Giffen had said 
about occupation, and it would be a total mistake to attempt to do 
too much, but he thought that the description of occupation should 
be of some value. One matter which was particularly required 
was to distinguish between employer and employee, as for instance 
amongst builders, but it would be, in his opinion, impracticable to 
distinguish between skilled and unskilled labour. There should 
also be some clear understanding of the distinction between whole- 
sale and retail pursuits. The term merchant, for instance, had a 
very different meaning in the city of London from what it had in 
the city of Edinburgh, where it was really the keeper of a small 
grocer’s shop, the owner calling himself merchant, after the 
French ‘‘marchand.” With regard to the census of religions, he 
thought if that could be included it would be very valuable indeed, 
even if the filling up of the column were allowed to be optional, 
He could not understand why people should object to it. The 
question as to the ages of the ladies was as old as the hills, and he 
was afraid that for obvious reasons it would never be rightly 
answered. 
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Mr. Witrt1am Bucuanan (Registrar of the Kelvin District of 
Glasgow) said that the suggestions made in the paper had given 
them all much food for thought. Mr. Grime, who accompanied 
him, was Chairman of the Joint Census Committee of the Asso- 
ciated Registrars of Britain, and he himself had the honour of 
being the Honorary Secretary. In endeavouring to ascertain what 
hopes there might be for a better census this time, he was told 
by a member of Parliament who had been in close touch with the 
Treasury, that there was scarcely any hope of a more reasonable 
grant from that Department ; the only hope was in the Statistical 
Society, and, if there was any improvement in the new census 
Bill, that would be due to its influence. His colleague and himself 
differed from most of the gentlemen present, inasmuch as they 
were actual census workers, and had quite a different experience 
from those who simply studied the results. If statisticians 
generally had more to do with the actual working of the census, 
he was sure they would have far more sympathy with all who had 
to tabulate and get up the statistics. There was first of all 
the trouble of getting together 40,000 odd men who, Micawber 
like, were always waiting for “ something to turn up,” and who, 
probably, were not in situations because they did not deserve to 
be. The difficulty was as to these men. Government wished as: 
enumerators men of exceptional character, but would not give the 
necessary grant. Amongst the qualities required of enumerators: 
was certainly courage. He gave several instances where personal 
violence had been offered to them. The difficulties of census 
taking were aggravated by the complexity of the areas, more 
particularly in England. Another drawback common to both 
countries was the want of a popular definition for the term 
‘‘house.” If a working man were asked, he would say that the 
room he paid for was his house or his castle, irrespective of its 
size, and irrespective of whether he entered from a front door or 
from a common stair, or from a lobby common to a dozen apart- 
ments. He was told that the Scotch medical officers of health 
had been discussing this point at a recent meeting, and they had 
found it far from easy. The difficulty of definition here was 
very great, especially if a word had to be used that would apply 
to both England and Scotland, and so allow of a national com- 
parison. Some persons wanted to include in the census things. 
which it was impossible to ascertain on anything like the 
present grant. One member of the General Medical Council 
had told him he wished most to know the amount of air space 
in each house and round each block, so as to get data 
regarding the breathing space allowed to each person. Such 
facts it would be next to impossible to get out of a national 
census. 


Dr. R. DupFrieLp observed that the subject of census taking 
was looked at from many points of view, and that what the 
Government had to do was, if possible, to effect a compromise,. 
which, while perhaps not pleasing all, would satisfy most 
statisticians. As a medical officer of health, he would like to 
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know at least the number of people living in every street in his 
parish or district, but he was afraid that was information which 
the census authorities would not give. Referring to the great 
confusion of areas now existing, he mentioned that he had. 
recently had lent to him a reprint of a paper by Mr. Arthur 
Francis Burridge, of the Equity and Law Life Assurance Society. 
The list of districts tabulated by Mr. Burridge for which the 
Census (1881) returns had to be tabulated was simply appalling ;. 
beginning with “England and Wales,” then ‘England ” and 
“Wales” separately, “‘ North Wales,” “South Wales,” 52 counties, 
198 Parliamentary boroughs, 14,926 civil parishes, 9,107 separate 
constituent parts of ecclesiastical parishes, 6,958 ecclesiastical 
parishes and 2,175 registration sub-districts, not to mention many 
other areas of less importance. Then came divisions more 
important from the medical officer’s point of view. These included 
966 urban sanitary districts, 578 rural sanitary districts, and, in 
addition, 184 metropolitan areas. This confusion was unfortunate 
in two respects : it greatly increased the labour of tabulation and, 
he thought, the cost of the census. It ought to be possible to 
arrive at a unit of tabulation. The unit that he personally should 
like to see adopted was either the sanitary inspector’s district, or 
at all events the wards of the sanitary area. If from that unit 
it were possible to gradually step up to the whole country, the 
work of the census would be greatly facilitated. He was afraid 
that was an ideal to which it was almost hopeless to attain, but 
there was a possibility at the present moment of simplifying one 
part of the country. The Local Government Act of 1899, which 
would transform the municipal life of London, afforded am 
opportunity for effecting a considerable simplification in the 
metropolis. He mentioned the village of Penge as probably the 
worst example of the existing confusion of areas. He believed 
that the Government had determined to give effect to the decisions. 
of the Commissioners appointed under the Act of 1899 by a 
special Bill instead of by Orders in Council. This might 
afford an opportunity for securing a proper adjustment of 
the poor law districts, so as to make them coincide with 
municipal areas, and it might further be possible to secure 
the readjustment of registration sub-districts aud districts, so as. 
to make them coterminous with the municipal sanitary districts. 
Then there would only remain the parliamentary areas and. 
ecclesiastical parishes. The former would have to be dealt with 
hereafter in a redistribution Bill. The survival of the ecclesias- 
tical parishes seemed to be of no real utility. He would like to 
see that Society, in conjunction with other societies such as the 
Society of Medical Officers of Health, urging the Government to- 
take steps to round off the poor law and registration districts so: 
as to make them coincide with the municipal areas. Accuracy 
in stating ages could only be reached through the good sense of 
the population. All they could do was to insist on the national 
importance of the information, and explain that it would be 
treated as absolutely confidential. One point which greatly 
affected the interest of actuaries in the census report was the: 
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custom, which he believed prevailed at Somerset House, of 
justifying the returns by correcting entries from one column 
into another. The actuaries, with a view to the improvement of 
the quality of the statistics collected, insisted that the census 
returns ought to be published exactly as they were collected from 
the enumerators. He agreed that the scale of remuneration of the 
enumerators required revision, but feared that the present was not 
an opportune time to ask Government to sanction increased expen- 
diture. Mr. Baines also mentioned particularly the question of 
the training of enumerators. He (Dr. Dudfield) desired to call 
attention to a paper by Mr. Meriam, published in the January 
number of the ‘‘ North American Review,” which gave details as 
to the training of the staff employed by the United States for this 
work. The United States in this matter set an example upon 
which we might well try to improve. “He dwelt upon the 
advantages of the card system, and cited his own experience to 
show that the danger of loss of cards was not sufficient to 
outweigh the undoubted advantages of the system. The card 
system was immensely useful and facilitated work greatly. Of 
course for census purposes there would be a question of dis- 
tinguishing the various batches of cards, which would to a certain 
extent help classification. It had occurred to him that it would be 
possible to do that by cutting away the sides of the cards in various 
patterns. He was himself about to put this suggestion to a prac- 
tical test. The London Medical Officers of Health had been 
especially badly served in the last census. In the provinces each 
township of 50,000 inhabitants had the honour of having a com- 
plete table of the occupations of the inhabitants, but in London, 
where the populations of the constituent districts varied from 
120,000 to 180,000, they were tabulated in five groups of districts, 
north, south, east, west, and central. Paddington had a population 
of 118,000 at the last census, but no returns were available of the 
occupations of the inhabitants. He understood that. it was not 
intended to perpetuate this blunder. Medical officers of health 
were interested in the census of occupations, but he personally 
inclined to the view that the occupation census should be taken 
apart. The value of the information as to the number of rooms in 
the dwelling house was minimised by the fact that nothing was 
said as to the size of the rooms, consequently a standard of over- 
crowding of more than two persons per room meant nothing. He 
thought a certain amount of information as to the housing of 
the people might be obtained from the landlords. The need for 
a quinquennial census was emphasised by the many cases of 
serious error which had arisen during the last decennium. 
Another source of error was no doubt due, especially in high class 
residential districts like South Kensington and South Paddington, 
to the fact that the last census was taken immediately after 
Easter. In South Paddington, according to the census returns, 
the population had decreased in the interval between 1881 and 
1891 at the rate of 364 per annum. At the intermediate census 
of 1896, taken practically at the same time of the year but before 
Haster, the enumerated population, instead of showing a decrease 
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of 364 per annum, showed one of only 35 (for the five years 1891-96). 
He believed, therefore, that at the census of 1891 the population 
of South Paddington was considerably under-estimated. In con- 
clusion, he stated that there was a reference in the last report 
of the Society dealing with the census of 1901, which he would 
like to have cleared up, touching the definition of ‘‘story” and 
“tenement.” The reference, which he presumed was to the Act of 
1890, mentioned a definition in *‘ Section 3.” Section 3 of the Act 
of 1890 did not contain any such definition. Presumably the 
reference to ‘‘Section 3,” and another to “Section 5” in the 
succeeding paragraph of the Committee’s Report should read 
* Sub-section 3”’ and “ Sub-section 5” of the 5th Section. 


Mr. Nort A. Humppreys remarked that statisticians were often 
accused of being more anxious to pile up figures than to assure 
themselves that their figures really represented facts. This ten- 
dency had a direct bearing upon the subject of census statistics 
now under discussion. He congratulated Mr. Baines on having 
had the courage to bring forward his views, in which he himself 
almost entirely concurred, as to the distinct limitations of a success- 
ful census. ‘I'hese limitations, of course, depended very much on 
the conditions under which the census was taken. The census 
in England was an attempt to count the population on a single 
night, and all the questions submitted in the schedule had to be 
answered by householders or occupiers, of whom a very large 
proportion were only half educated. The questions should, there- 
fore, not only be limited in number, but should be of such 
a character that the average householder would be able, without 
much difficulty, to answer them correctly. Secondly, it was 
obviously necessary not to include any questions to which there 
might be a temptation to give a false answer. He would like to 
point out that it was not only the statistician who was at fault in 
trying to break through these limitations; the politician also 
yielded to the same temptation. At the time when the last 
census was being discussed, the questions relating to the 
language spoken in Wales and Monmouthshire were introduced 
on political considerations, and the natural result followed. 
Previous to the census, in many districts there was a systematic 
appeal to the patriotism of Welshmen, asking them to use the 
census as a means of declaring and proving their nationality. 
Consequently the figures when tabulated and published were 
obviously and entirely untrustworthy. In many cases that were 
investigated, people who habitually used the English language in 
their shops and market places, and who even preached in English, 
returned themselves as only speaking Welsh! This was but the 
natural result of bringing into the census, under the conditions 
which govern an English census, questions which invited false 
answers. He sincerely hoped that this experiment would not 
be repeated, and that no proposal would ever be seriously made to 
use the census in connection with any proposed scheme of old 
age pensions, for collecting information as to the amount and 
sources of income of the aged poor, or of their connection with 
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Poor Law relief. As to an intermediate census, he felt very 
strongly with Mr. Baines and Sir Robert Giffen the urgent 
need for the necessary provisions in the Census Act for a 
simple enumeration in 1906, dealing with population, sex, and 
age. This was the fourth time that a representation upon this 
subject had been made to the Government by this Society, three 
times without result, and he could not agree with the reader of the 
paper in his optimistic opinion that the ‘proposal was likely to be 
more successful if again pressed in five years time. It seemed to 
him that if they failed now to secure provision for an intermediate 
census in the present Census Bill, it would be at least ten years 
before the question could again be brought forward with any 
chance of success. He hoped, therefore, that the Society would 
use all the influence it possessed—and he thought that the Society 
might claim great influence on such a point—in conjunction with 
county councils and other local authorities in urban and rural 
districts, including medical officers of health, to convince the 
House of Commons and the Government that an intermediate 
census was of real and vital public interest. He thought that if 
the Government could be convinced that there was a genuine 
demand for a quinquennial census, there was some chance that the 
necessary provision might be added to the Bill, even though it had 
not yet found a place therein. All who recognised the undoubtedly 
beneficial effect upon public health progress due to the national 
system of vital statistics inaugurated by their former distinguished 
president, Dr. William Farr, would also recognise that the value 
of statistics depended upon the accuracy of the basis upon which 
those statistics were tabulated; and looking forward they must 
acknowledge that without a trustworthy population basis they 
could not hope for the continuance of that satisfactory rate of 
progress which had prevailed during the past sixty years. One 
point in favour of this proposed addition to the Census Bill at the 
present time was that the provision for a simple census in 1906 
would lead to no additional expense for five years. Moreover, the 
proposed simple intermediate census, judging from the cost of 
the London census in 1896, would probably not cost more than 
60,0001. for the whole of England and Wales. That surely was 
not a large sum to set against the improvement in the value of 
the costly statistics published weekly, quarterly, and annually by 
the Registrar-General, to say nothing of the local statistics issued 
by medical officers of health throughout Hngland and Wales. 


Mr. Laurence Gomme said it appeared to him from the paper 
they had just heard that poor statisticians, who required so much, 
were met with the initial difficulty that the information they 
wanted could not in all cases be accurately obtained. Admitting 
that there was a great deal in the point, he thought that that 
difficulty might be minimised by the method of marking the results. 
He divided the census into two categories: there was the purely 
census information, which they were entitled to consider as being 
entirely and absolutely accurate, and there was what he might 
call the indicative information, which might not be accurate in 
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detail and which required to be supplemented. We were 
accustomed to do things in this country in a way which not 
only increased expenses, but was actually calculated to hinder 
the attainment of the full objects sought. To take the census, 
it created all sorts of curious things. It created a registration 
county and all sorts of other units, but it did not give what 
Dr. Dudfield had alluded to, namely, an initial “locus.” There 
was a unit called, he believed, a “sub-registration district,” 
whereas the old English word “tithing” would, he thought, be 
more appropriate. But if they had a sufficiently small unit to 
begin with, thoroughly well identified on our maps, the adding of 
the units together, in order to get the larger units of the country, 
would answer all practical purposes of statistics. With regard 
to what he had ventured to call indicative results, even if they 
did not get complete accuracy, if the imperial statistics were laid 
open to the localities, these latter would be enabled to supplement 
the information in any direction where it was faulty. But after 
the statistics had once been tabulated by the imperial authorities 
they were practically buried. After going to the expense of an 
enormous organisation for the purpose of creating a census, it 
seemed almost unpardonable to let the matter stop there, and to 
make no use of the local organisations. He urged the inclusion 
of more questions in the schedule, in order that certain valuable 
indications might be afforded. For example, the census told 
them the sleeping population of London, and the occupations 
of the people at their sleeping centres. If they had _ proper 
statistics of the occupation centres as well, they would be 
able to get the day as well as the night population. He 
suggested that such information should be collected, and believed 
that if collected the results would be sufficiently accurate 
to be valuable. Another extremely important matter to put in 
the census was length of residence. It would be extremely 
important for very many scientific reasons to know whether the 
ancient population of centres in England still remained on those 
ancient centres. Information as to ownership, or otherwise, of 
residence was another factor which they might fairly ask should 
be obtained, and in connection with occupation centres the means 
of getting te and from the place of occupation was another very 
important detail. His suggestion was not that the census 
authorities themselves should tabulate this information, but that 
they should, while taking the census, collect it on behalf of and 
at the expense of the local authorities and leave them to make use 
of it. He distinguished this information to be collected contem- 
poraneously with the taking of the census from that which 
properly belonged to the census itself, and they could be always 
kept apart by the use of different forms of return. As Mr. Baines 
knew perfectly well, in the magnificent census of the Punjab even 
anthropological data were collected. He would hope that at some 
future time information under that head might be collected in 
this country. Statisticians were collecting such information in 
America and in Germany, and the census authorities were 
collecting it in India. That again could only be indicative, not 
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actual information. With reference to the religious census, he 
rather agreed with Dr. Dudfield that 16 would not be of much use 
in the present day, but on the other hand he did not altogether 
agree with Mr. Noel Humphreys in his remarks as to the 
language census. He admitted the failure of the inquiries as to the 
use of the Welsh language at the Jast census, but he maintained 
that as the public became used to the inquiry, the accuracy of the 
replies would become gradually greater. One of the things they 
would get if matters were elaborated in the way suggested, would 
be the separate census which Dr. Dudfield had asked for, and which 
would be of the greatest importance in very many ways. He 
wished to put himself forward as one who cried for more informa- 
tion as against those who spoke of limitations. In this era of 
civilization they should at least be able to collect information 
about the people, even if there were a difficulty in publishing all 
that information in one volume. 


Mr. W. Grime (Bury, Lancs.) said that, like Mr. Buchanan, he 
was very grateful indeed for the courteous invitation they had had 
toattend the meeting. Juke the members of the Statistical Society, 
the Registrars were dissatisfied with the results of the census, 
and not only wanted more information, but wanted it recorded 
more accurately. They wished that the present conflicting and 
overlapping areas could be simplified, so that the enumerator and 
the registrar could work satisfactorily and produce better results. 
One difficulty had been fully recognised, namely, that the enumerator 
was & man casually picked up and only employed for three or four 
days at a very low remuneration. In America the enumerators 
were drilled previous to the census, but here they had no training 
or preparation. It was impossible for the Registrar to instruct 
his enumerators in the time at his disposal. A good enumerator 
must be something more than an intelligent man. He must be a 
man such as a public officer, whose ordinary duty was to visit the 
houses of the people, and therefore in touch with the people, and 
acquainted with the houses he went to enumerate. He concurred 
in the suggestion that a simple schedule and simple definitions 
were needed. ‘They had not merely to draft a schedule which 
would suit the average mind, but such as would be understood by 
the least intelligent. 


Mr. N. L. Couey, referring to the demand of Mr. Gomme that 
better use should be made of the machinery of the census for 
statistical purposes, said he had been much impressed by the 
pregnant sentence in which Mr. Baines emphasised the great 
importance of a permanent provision for the collection of normal 
statistical information needed for State purposes. He was very 
glad to hear Sir Robert Giffen give the authority of his judgment 
and experience to the idea of a permanent central statistical office. 
But they needed not only a central office, but also a system of 
local record offices to focus the statutory statistics and data pre- 
scribed by existing Acts of Parliament. There were separate 
authorities for the record of births, deaths, and marriages, for 
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taking statistics relating to school attendance, of the facts 
and data bearing on the right to the three franchises, Parlia- 
mentary, Municipal, and for School Boards, for recording 
notifications of diseases, and for the assessment and collection 
of taxes. He believed there was also another authority which 
had cognisance of the registration of ownership of real estate. 
Sooner or later it would be realised that a resolute effort was 
needed to focus all these local authorities in each district at one 
local office, which would also provide the nucleus of the machinery 
for the decennial or quinquennial censuses. Further, it was 
probable that the suspension of the ballot year by year for service 
in the militia was not dictated by questions of policy alone, 
but also by the fact that there was absolutely no machinery in 
Hngland by which the individuals composing any section of the 
population suitable to be called on for military training could be 
identified. He would venture to commend that fact to the Census 
Committee as an opportune argument when they were pressing for 
greater facilities than were now afforded for the collection of 
statistical information or for the organisation of a quinquennial 
census. 


Mr. Baines, in replying upon the discussion, said he was highly 
gratified by the cordiality and attention with which his paper 
had been received, and by the instructive discussion to which it 
had given rise. One of his main objects, indeed, had been to elicit 
the views of those who, like the visitors from the North, had taken 
actual part in the operations, and could appreciate accordingly 
the labour and trouble of preparation and of arranging the 
details of what followed the census, As he has drawn so largely 
upon his experiences of an Indian census, he was glad to see 
among the audience one of his most able colleagues in that opera- 
tion, Mr. Harold Stuart, a Fellow of the Society. Nevertheless, 
he had used his illustrations from the East merely to bring home 
facts to be grappled with in this country. As Mr. Bailey had 
truly said, the machinery of a census was less interesting to 
statisticians than the results, but unless the former were ade- 
quately understood, the relation to it of the latter, which was 
as close as that of the output to the machine in industries, was 
almost certain to be overlooked. He must excuse his omission 
of any questions that might have been raised, on the score of want 
of time, not intentional discourtesy or wish to evade awkward 
corners, though he would answer all he could. As to the distinc- 
tion between employers and employed, he fully agreed with those 
who insisted upon its importance, whether from the economical 
or the statistical standpoint, but after what Dr. Ogle had reported 
in 1891, he feared that the want of attention to the instructions, and 
the casual abuse of crosses, not unknown even in the ballot, would 
invalidate the return on this occasion also. Similar imperfection 
too would probably mar any return that was sought of religious 
denomination, even though the declaration were to be left to the 
option of the householder, since non-statistical considerations came 
into play and rendered the figures incomplete and misleading. 
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He could not agree with Mr. Gomme that it was the novelty of the 
inquiry that spoiled the return of Welsh in 1891, as from what 
had occurred beforehand, in Parliament and out, there was clearly 
a more or less intelligent anticipation of the use to which the 
return was to be put. Such considerations were not in operation 
in respect to Gaelic in Scotland or Hrse in the sister kingdom. He 
was not sure, however, whether in 1901, judging from what he had 
heard in the House of Commons on a certain occasion, it might 
not be part of the plan of campaign to exaggerate the prevalence 
of Erse, for purposes similar to those in view in regard to Welsh 
ten years back. The Society would heartily appreciate what had 
fallen from Mr. Grime and Mr. Buchanan on matters with which 
their acquaintance had been so practical. He would only disabuse 
Mr. Buchanan of the idea that the three days for which the Indian 
officials were turned out for census, were in anything but name 
“holidays,” since in that short period all the essence of three 
months’ training had to be rubbed into them, at high pressure. 
Dr. Dudfield had referred with some rancour, which he (the 
speaker) shared, to the apparent loss of population in London 
owing to the census of 1891 being taken at Easter. This loss was 
made apparent at the 1896 census, and the date proposed by the 
Society, with other bodies, for 1901 being Palm Sunday, the 
enumeration had a better chance of turning out correct, since it 
would precede the holidays by several days. The question of 
getting the population of streets tabulated, also recommended by 
Dr. Dudfield, was not beyond the means at the disposal of the 
Census Office, provided the units of enumeration were small 
enough to be fitted, like mosaic, into any of the larger areas for 
which population figures were wanted. The accuracy of card 
tabulation was beyond doubt, if the clerks using the cards were 
part of a permanent office establishment. It was with regard to the 
casual boy employed for the few months of the operations that he 
feared the frequency of loss or misplacement of cards not passed 
about under receipt, or ringed up together at each remove. He 
now turned to the additional subjects: on which information was 
suggested as obtainable from the schedule. As to this, the chief 
offender was his friend Mr. Gomme, who verged towards the type 
of continental statist of whom mention had been made in the 
paper. A little incomplete and imperfect information was not only 
of no use, except for imperfectly based inference, but was often mis- 
leading. He recalled attention to the two canons he had suggested 
as applicable to census work, viz., to avoid, like sin, all that could 
be got by other means) and all-that the householder was likely to 
be unable or unwilling to answer correctly. Thus, the question as 
to the ownership or occupancy of the house was one which called 
up opinion, sentiment, interests, and, possibly, visions of litigation. 
The place of occupation, again, was, in London for instance, almost 
invariably outside the area of enumeration, but the return, besides 
being very complicated, would be, in the case of the masses, of 
little durable value. The length of residence or settlement in the 
place wherein enumerated, too, presented little difficulty in cases 
where the population was well established, and where, accordingly, 
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the information was of less importance. But there must be taken 
into account a large crowd of migratory householders and heads of 
families whose movements were impulsive and mysterious, so that 
the demand fora record of the sort proposed would doubtless raise 
in their mind an interminable vista of moonlight flittings, which, 
for personal and pecuniary reasons, it was desirous to keep veiled 
by mendacity or reticence. Lastly, there was the question of over- 
crowding, especially at night, and this, he thought, was un- 
doubtedly a matter for special, rather than synchronous, 
investigation. Such inquiry had been undertaken by both the 
Dr. Dudfields, engaged in sanitary work in important London 
districts. Those responsible for the schedules in the worst houses 
of this class had an interest in understating the numbers of their 
lodgers. All these topics were of undeniable moment at the 
present time, and should be tackled in the most suitable manner. 
Similarly with the burning political question of old age pensions. 
He sincerely trusted, as a statist, that no connection would be 
hinted at between the census and any scheme of endowment of 
age of that sort, otherwise the return of ages of 60 and upwards 
would be scarcely worth having. He was delighted at the 
thoroughgoing support which had been given to the proposal for a 
quinquennial census, but it should be clearly understood that the 
society did not suggest that on such an occasion the full schedule 
should be used, but that sex and age only should be recorded and 
tabulated. This would be simple and proportionately cheap. Mr. 
Humphreys had referred to his (the speaker’s) rosy optimism as 
regards the Census Bill. It must be remembered that the paper 
was written early in the month, and the Bill was only the product 
of the preceding night. He still hoped for the best, which was 
not yet in the Bill, he believed, though with the combined efforts 
of statists, actuaries, and medical officers of health it might soon 
be found there. His optimism was limited to such demands upon 
the, public as experience had shown could be, not what might or 
ought to be, got with accuracy: this he considered a moderated 
optimism. 
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I.—On the Representation of Statistics by Mathematical Formule. 
(Supplement.) By Professor F. Y. Epageworru, M.A., D.C.L. 


Tue writer of this series of articles hopes that it is not too late 
to mend some passages by adding further references and elucida- 
tions. 

Apropos of the a priori reasons for expecting the normal law of 
frequency to be set up (Article I, Journal of the Royal Statistical 
Society, vol. lxi, p. 672, and Article IV, ibid., vol. Ixii, p. 551), 
reference ought to have been made to the locus classicus on the 
subject in the paper on the ‘‘ Method of Least Squares,” which 
Mr. Glaisher contributed to the Memoirs of the Astronomical Society 
in 1878; the earliest statement known to the present writer which 
adequately recognises the philosophical, as distinguished from the 
mathematical, grounds for the prevalence of the law in general 
statistics. Mr. Glaisher says (Joc. cit., p. 105) :— 

‘We shall obtain the same law e-””’ if we regard each actual 
error as formed by the linear combination of a large number of 
errors due to different independent sources. This latter point of 
view of the nature of an error seems most natural and true. In 
any observation, where great care is taken, so that no large error can 
occur, we can see that its accuracy is influenced by a great number 
of circumstances which ultimately depend on independent causes = 
the state of the observer’s eye and his physiological condition in 
general, the state of the atmosphere, of the different parts of the 
instrument, &c., evidently depend on a great number of causes, 
while each contributes to the actual error. The above supposition 
not only seems to be a true one, but also to include all that can be 
asserted with anything approaching to certainty of the nature of 
an error.... Unless the errors « «...are very small, we are 
not entitled to replace «= f(e, @...en) bye=meatmeat... 
+ fn &,, ¢ being an elementary error supposed subject to the law 
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Pdi(a) [any law not in general the law of frequency]... It is for 
this reason no doubt that the numbers in so many statistical tables 
follow this law; the deviation from the average being due to the 
combined action of a very great number of causes.” 

It should be added that a smaller number of causes than might 
have been supposed is sufficient to produce some approximation 
to the normal law. Peradventure there be five elements, eack 
fluctuating according to a law of frequency quite different from the 
normal one; yet the combination of those elements is apt to present 
some appearance of approximation to the normal law. ‘This is 
shown by the mathematical experiment which Dr. Burton tried in 
an article ‘‘On a Physical Basis for the Law of Error,” in the Philo- 
sophical Magazine (1889, vol. 28, p. 483), combining three or four , 
elements which obey a law of frequency so far removed from the 
normal law as to exhibit no convergence towards the central value. 
Let the shape of the frequency locus pertaining to an element 
be that of a rectangular wall; the corresponding equation being 


ls ; 
y = N57; where N is a number of observations, 2a the range over 
ood 


which the fluctuation of the element extends, and the central 
point of the range is taken as origin. Now let a second element 
with the same unpromising law of frequency be superadded to 
the first. The law of frequency for the sum—as determined by 
the general rule which the present writer has given (Philosophical 
Magazine, 1883, vol. 16, p. 301), or by the particular method 
which Dr. Burton has employed in the passage referred to—is 

1 
Lhe Nie 
ployed according as the positive or negative side is dealt with. 
The rectangular wall has been converted into a triangular frieze, 
convergence to a centre having already set in. Superadd now one 
more element of the same character; and we shall have a very 
respectable approximation to the normal shape. The central part 
of our compound curve consists of a parabola concave to the 
abscissa, v1z., 


(2a = x); where the upper or lower sign is to be em- 


1 . 9 9 
i Ne (3a? — x’), 


as far as the distance -ka on either side of the centre. At that 
distance from the centre, and at the height from the abscissa 


1 A 
N x vie the concave parabola joins on to a convex one (having the 


same parameter as the first named), viz., 


ied, 

ees ree 

the upper or lower sign of 6ax being taken according as the 
positive or negative side is dealt with. The convex part of the 
locus comes to an end at the distance from the centre 3a where 
it touches the abscissa. Already the familiar form of the 
gensd’arme’s hat begins to make its appearance. The curve 
changes from concave to convex at a distance from the centre 


(9a?  6ax + 2°); 
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which is a third of the utmost possible distance: just as the 
normal curve has a point of inflexion at the distance on either side 


of the centre oe say 0°707, that is about a third of the range 


within which the group is practically confined—less than a two 
hundredth part being outside that limit. It is true that the 
change from concave to convex is abrupt, the tangents of the two 
curve-branches at their junction not coinciding, as in the case of 
a point of inflexion. But this sort of abnormality may well be 
masked by the discontinuity of concrete statistics (cp. Article I, 
Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, vol. lxi, p. 696). Quetelet 
might have claimed a set of statistics obeying our law as an 
example of the normal law of error. 

This sort of verification obtained in the first instance for the 
summation of elements with laws of frequency which are uniform, 
symmetrical, and independent, may be extended with caution to 
other functions and elements otherwise related. As Dr. Burton 
says: ‘The combination of three or more sources of error of com- 
parable importance gives in general a law of frequency not seriously 
differing from that of Laplace ” (p. 490). 

Another verification has been given by the present writer in 
the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society (vol. li, 1888, p. 116). 
He has found that forty figures, each formed by adding together 
five digits taken at random from mathematical tables, present a 
fair approximation to the normal law of frequency. 

Further confirmation is afforded by the theorem discovered by 
Professor Pearson, that the “slope” of the outline formed by a 
symmetrical binomial has the same equation as the tangent to 
the normal symmetrical curve, even though the number of obser- 
vations is small (T'ransactions of the Royal Society, vol. 186 (1895) A, 
p- 355). For the binomial, though only a particular, is in many 
respects a typical case of the normal curve. 

Moreover, the examples which have been adduced belong 
to a case which is particularly unfavourable, where each of the 
elements fluctuates according to a law quite different from the 
normal one. But, in general, in rerwm naturd it is probable that 
the separate elements do not thus consist, as it were, of unhewn 
material, but have already, as being themselves compounds, begun 
to be rounded off-into the normal shape. If each of the three 
component locz, in the example given in the paragraph before the 
last, had been ordinary curves—shaped, not like an academic 
‘“mortarboard,” but like (a vertical section of) a “ billycock” hat 
—we might have expected the component to form an even better 
approximation to the normal shape of the gensd’arme’s hat than it 
actually did. 

But it may be objected, how can a rule which has many and 
unpredictable exceptions be described as a general law? A parallel 
may facilitate this conception. It may be affirmed as true in general 
that the digits 0,1, 2, dc. ... 9 tend to occur equally often in com- 
mon experience. There are those who regard this proposition as 
a priort evident (cf. Venn, Logic of Chance, edit. III, pp. 111, 241). 
At any rate, it is supported by considerable experience. If the 
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case were otherwise, it could hardly have failed to attract the 
attention of arithmeticians. The present writer, having taken 
some 3,000 digits from miscellaneous mathematical and statistical 
tables, found that they behaved in every respect as if the different 
values, 0, 1, &c., 9 were equally probable (cf. Journal of the Royal 
Statistical Society, Jubilee vol., 1885, p. 193). He has used with 
advantage a rule based on that hypothesis : that the sum of a 
column of n digits is equal 4°5 x 2 on an average, with a probable 


error of 0°4769.. x 4/165 x n. Of course exceptions to this 
rule will occur. If the figures to be added were made up of the 
items in a solicitor’s bill, the shillings and pence being expressed 
as decimals of a pound, it might be expected that the recurring 
decimal 0°333 ... would exercise a disturbing influence. The first 
digit in one of the rows of a page of logarithms does not fluctuate 
independently of the others. Still, in general, for the great mass 
of constants and coefficients in nature, the proposition appears to 
hold good. This is the sort of generality attached to the normal 
law of error. It is like the rule of laisser faire in Political 
Heonomy, presumed to be valid in the absence of evidence to the 
contrary. 

No doubt the importance of the rule depends on the frequency 
of the exceptions. They are less frequent than is commonly 
supposed. They are supposed to be frequent because the normal 
type is conceived as asymmetrical curve, and recent investigations 
have shown that most groupings of concrete statistics are some- 
what unsymmetrical. But the normal curve considered as ap- 
proximately representing the result of numerous independently 
fluctuating causes, is only to be regarded as symmetrical so long 
as we confine ourselves to a first approximation. When we take 
in a second approximation the limiting shape becomes unsym- 
metrical. 

It is submitted that when account is taken of this character of 
the normal curve, a good many moderately asymmetrical groups 
which seemed to be at variance with the law become reconciled 
to it. (Op. Article IV, Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 
vol. Ixii, p. 550.) 

This view is confirmed by taking into account the third ap- 
proximation to the normal law of frequency, which is alluded to 
in the last paper (ibid., p. 549, note). This third term is made 
up of two parts, one due to the mean cube of deviation not 
being zero, as it ought to be according to the first approxima- 
tion to the normal law, according to the formula connected with 
the names of Gauss and Galton, and one due to the mean 
fourth power not being equal to $c* (where c is the modulus), 
as it ought to be according to the same abridgment of the 
law. If y, is put for the first approximation, the ordinary sym- 
metrical law of error, then whereas the second approximation is 
of the form 7 (1 + j@)), the third approximation is of the form 
yi{l + jo+ LN; @+iy]}, where j is the mean cube of deviation, 
divided by c’*, andi is the excess of the actual mean-fourth power 
of deviation over $c’, divided by c‘. The forms of the functions ¢ 
_ and y—determined by a method which will be stated in a forth- 
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coming paper, analogous to that which has been stated in a paper 
in the Philosophical Magazine for 1896—are respectively— 

5 20 8 : 

— += + 102? — 3 + 92", and 3 — 2a? + 2a‘; where z is the 
~ 

distance from the centre of gravity divided by the modulus, c in 

our notation, and 4/2 in Professor Pearson’s notation. 

The taking into account this fourth term may narrow, but 
cannot well extend, the limit within which the observations may 
be expected to correspond to the normal law of frequency. For it 
is a nice point that a, though the third term (within the brackets 


, ! 1 eae 
of the above written expression), is of the order m. while the second 


. il 
term is of the oro erat yet the third term may be greater than 
Wes 


the second; as may be observed for instance in the case of the 
binomial when the alternatives form an almost even chance. If j 
be large, say, above 0:15, then we hesitate to employ the second 
approximation beyond narrow limits (cp. Article IV, Journal of the 
Royal Statistical Society, vol. xii, p. 549). And even if j be small, 
it may happen that i is large, and therefore the approximation 
breaks down at an early stage. 

It may be useful to compare the amount of the respective 
corrections for different values of 2 (the deviation from the centre 
of gravity). ‘The correction which forms the second approxima- 


tion, viz.,)] X 20, is at a maximum when z= We and accordingly 


2Oi= (2 — 52°) = 0'94 nearly. For the same value of « the 


coefficient of 1, viz. @=0°58. It will often happen that 0°58 1 is 
greater (in absolute magnitude) than 0°94 j. Again, at the point 
a = 4/1°'5, the coefficient of i is a maximum, its absolute magnitude 
being 1; while the coefficient of j is 1:5. And i may well be (in 
absolute magnitude) greater than 15 j. Beyond the point z=1'5, 
0 continually increases, while ¢ decreases up to a point at which y, 
becomes insensible. The use of the third term may therefore appear 
particularly safe for this tract. But it must be remembered that 
we are neglecting terms of the order 1° xX a*—not to speak of 
terms of the order ]2°, lz’, &c., where | is the difference between 
the mean fifth power as it actually is and what it ought to be if 
the first approximation were perfectly true, and ulterior with the 
increase of 2. 

Hor example, in the case of the barometric statistics oftem 
referred to (Article I, Journal of the Royal Statistical Soctety, 
vol. Ixi, p. 680), i = 0°34, while ] = 0°13 nearly. Accordingly the 
third approximation may be written 


Ys { 1 — 0:26 (@ — 2’) + [0-0165 (— 20 


ae + 10x? — Pat + Fa*) + 


24 
0-34 [1 — 20% + B2")] ; 


where y; is the error function constituting the first approximation, 
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and a is the abscissa measured in tenths of an inch, divided by the 
modulus similarly measured, viz., »/20°38. The first part of the 
third term of approximation—that is the first term within the 
square brackets—shows that the second approximation is safe 
up to « = 1'5, so far as the mean cube of error is concerned; the 
term retained in the second approximation being, for « = 1°5, 
+0°195 nearly, while the term rejected involving }* is (in absolute 
quantity) less than 0°05. Indeed the second approximation may 
appear per se, as far as the mean cube is concerned, safe enough up 
to «= 1°7, for which the value of the term retained, 9, is about 
0-4, and the value of the term rejected, j’¢, is about O'l. But the 
disturbance caused by the correction i X @ is very considerable, 
being for # = 1:25 0°34 (almost), though at « = 1°7 it has dwindled 
to 0°28 x 0:34. 

Altogether, having regard to both—or, rather, all—corrections, 
we must be prepared to find that even our corrected formula breaks 
down at a certain distance from the centre, often 1°7, sometimes 
even 1°5, times the modulus; leaving a certain percentage of the 
group, it may be 1 or 2 per cent. at each extremity, unrepresented 
by any formula. It is regrettable no doubt that a more perfect 
representation should not be attained; but no better is to be 
expected if the group is really formed by the co-operation of a not 
very large number of agencies whose law of frequency is unknown. 

As to the improvement in the representation which is effected 
by taking in the third term of approximation, it is difficult to 
judge, owing to the fact that-the third term of approximation for 
the area involves definite integrals of the form 


Bh x 
| ave * and | ate— « 
0 ~0 

which have not been tabulated so far as the writer is aware. 
However, these integrals may be expressed in terms of the well- 
known integral of the error-function and certain simple logarithmic 
forms. It may be hoped that some more industrious statistician 
will perform the requisite calculation for a variety of moderately 
asymmetrical groups. 

Where the normal law of frequency thus conceived is not 
applicable, we fall back upon other methods of representation. A 
fundamental distinction is drawn between formule which are akin 
to the normal law ‘‘as due to some modifications of the conditions 
under which the normal law arises” (Article I, Journal of the 
Royal Statistical Society, vol. lxi, p. 675), and formule which have 
not the support of this a priori presumption. 

Under the former category is placed first in the order of dis- 
cussion, though not of eligibility, what is called the ‘“‘ method of 
translation proper.” The method is described in the first paper, 
and applied to the measurements of barometric pressure collected 
by Professor Karl Pearson in one of his pathbreaking studies. If 
his calculations are taken as the high water mark of accurate re- 
presentation, ours may be deserving of attention, since they are as 
good as his, according to the test which he has himself proposed 
—the mean difference between the observed and calculated area— 
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at any rate for the calculation based on three data, the first, second, 
and third powers of error or deviation. According to the Pear- 
sonian method, which is proper to those data, the mean error in 
the result is 5'21 per cent. (Article [V, Journal of the Royal 
Statistical Society, vol. lxii, p. 535); it is 5°22 according to the 
method proposed by the present writer (ibid., vol. lxi, p. 681). A 
comparison has not been instituted between the results of the 
respective methods, when another datum, the mean fourth power 
of deviation, is taken in. 

One method of employing those four data has been dismissed 
as impracticable (Article IV, Journal of the Royal Statistical 
Society, vol. lxii, p. 538) (except indeed when the connection intro- 
duced by the fourth datum is very small). Another method has 
been mentioned too briefly (ibid., p. 549, note 31). In this case 
there are four—where in the simpler case there were three 
(Article I, Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, vol. xi, p. 677) 
—equations to determine; (1) the position of the origin O; (2) 
the distance, called a, from O to the median of the generating 
probability-curve; (3) c’ twice the mean square of deviations for 
that group; and (4) the mean cube of error, or rather the same 
divided by c?, say j. It may be well to write out here the 
equations which in this extended calculation replace the simpler 
system given in the first paper (loc. cit.). Put, as before, f for c’, 
and also now a for a?~ c’, then we obtain by parity of reasoning 
with that employed at p. 695 loc. cit. 


(i.) [2a+ 3+ 4i/al fam. 

(i1.) [6a +1+ j/a(8a + 24)] f= [M3 

(iii.) [12a? +30a + 42 4 jr/a(144a + 156)] ft = py; 
(it being assumed that jis small). Eliminating f, we obtain two 
equations for a and j, involving the constants called by Professor 
Pearson #, and f,. These equations may be simplified by sub- 
stituting for }\/a new variable g. The resulting equations may 
then be written— 


[6a + 1 + q(8a + 24)]? 





(1s) [2a a 4 — 4g |* = Pi; 
5. 24a +3 + 9(96a + 144) — 489? _ 
ae atetdge | TR 


where py = pg” —— pe? and Bo = fu + peo’ 

The elimination of either a or q from this system gives an 
equation of the eighth degree (!) for the other variable. 

The immense trouble required for the complete solution of the 
system is deterrent; but suitable roots can often be obtained by 
a tentative process. Take, for example, the statistics of fecundity 
—or frequency of families of different sizes—cited in the fourth 
article (Journal of the Royal Statistical Socvety, vol. 1xii, p. 539). 
The values of the mean powers as given by Professor Pearson 
(‘‘ Chances of Death,” vol. i, p. 75) are 4,=8'57276 ; 3=18°28528 ; 
uy = 2388218. Whence 6, =0°53; 6,=3°2496. And the median 
as found by the present writer is 3°76, measured from zero (it 
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being understood that the observations labelled zero cover the 
space between — 0'5 and + 0°5, and so on of the other compart- 
ments). There is found by trial a system of values for a and q¢ 
which fairly well satisfies equations (1) and (2), namely: a=4r58 ; 
g=—015. With these values the left side of the first equation 
becomes 0°50, while the right side is 0°55; and the left side of 
the second equation becomes 0'3, while the right side is 0°25. A 
better solution can easily be reached by the proper methods of 
approximation (Article II, Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 
vol. lxii, p. 135). Hven the present first shot seems to answer 
well. From the third equation we have f*(= c*)=0°9461; whence 
@ = 097285, c— 0:98.76 Phusia—-e'a 4 405:; a = 2°22], The 
position of O is found by measuring 4°58 to the left of the median 
—which is at the point 3°76 distant from zero—that is at 0°82 
below zero. The median of the generating curve is found by 
measuring 2°21 to the right of O. To find the centre of gravity 
of the generating curve, it is proper to measure in the direction 
of the longer limb, that is to the left (j being negative), the 
distance 4jc, where 
j=q+Va=007, and c = 0-986. 

Thus the centre of gravity is at the distance 2°21 — 0:02, that is 
2°19 from OQ, or 1°37 from zero. 
Then to find the proportion of the given observations to the 
left of any point, say at the distance X from zero, we have the 
following formula :— 

HNO) — fie FE Ps, 
where F is the well-known integral of the error function, j in the 
case before us = — 0°07, and & is related as follows to X. The 
distance of the latter point from the origin Ois X+0°82. Therefore 
the corresponding point on the generating system is 4/X + 0°82. 
The distance of this from the centre of gravity of the generating 
(asymmetric) probability-curve is 2:19 —,/X + 0°82. This 
quantity divided by the modulus c, in the case before us 0°986, 
gives the required value of &. 

For instance, let X be + 0°5 (from zero). Then ~ is found to 
be 1:056. Whence for the percentage of observations below 0°5 
we have by calculation 68; whereas the given percentage is 6°4 
[66]. ; 

Again, let X =1'5 (from zero). Then £ = 0676; and for the 
percentage of observations below 1°5 we have 17; whereas the 
true percentage is 18. 

In the last verification we have enjoyed the convenience of not 
having to evaluate the second term of the expression for the pro- 
portion of area outside X; since that term is evidently nearly 
zero when & is nearly 4. To enjoy the same convenience in 
dealing with the right hand portion of the given curve, let us take 
£& measured to the right of the centre of gravity of the generating 


ii 
Af 2 


curve = 





(Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, vol. 1xii, 
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. 549.) The corresponding value of X measured from zero is 
(2:19 + 0°707 x 0°986)*—0°82=7'5. According to the calculation 
there ought to be 15 per cent. of the observations above that point. 
In fact there is 14°2 per cent. [66. | 

Lastly, let € again measured to the right = 2. Here again we 
may veglect the second term of the expression to be calculated ; 
and accordingly find at once for the percentage above the corre- 
sponding point 0°47. That corresponding point is (2:19 + 2 x 
0°986)’— 0°82; that is 16°5. And in fact above that point the 
observed percentage is 43. 

It will be recollected that these verifications are obtained with 
rather rough solutions of the fundamental equations. 

The direct treatment of that system is the less to be advised, in 
that the solution might prove to be impossible within the condi- 
tions prescribed, viz., ‘‘a’’ positive and not very small, say greater 
than 2, and g~+¥,/a, not greater in absolute magnitude than 0:15. 
‘The solution seems to be impossible in the case of the barometric 
pressures just now mentioned, to judge from the writer’s unsuc- 
cessful tentatives. 

Perhaps the coefficient j 1s so large, the generating curve so 
different from the received error-function, that the formule of 
integration on which the equations are based become sensibly 
inaccurate. Or perhaps j is very small, and the generating curve 
differs from the ordinary probability-curve, the first approximation 
to the normal law, not so much in respect of the second as to the 
third term of approximation. In this case we have to suppose 
that the equation of the generating curve referred to its centre of 
gravity as origin is re the form 


Agy Aner, efi +ift—ops? elie 
/ “if - 

where i is the excess of the mean fourth power above what it ought 
to be if the first approximation were perfectly accurate; a is the 
distance from the centre of gravity (of the generating curve); 
€=2--c, where c is the modulus (of the same curve). Then a 
system of equations may be obtained involving i and c and the 
other quesita required to determine the position of the generating 
curve in terms of the four data, the centre of gravity of the given 
‘group, and the mean power of deviation therefrom up to the fourth 
inclusive. But query if it is worth the trouble of constructing and 
solving such a system of equations, without a stronger @ prior pre- 
sumption that the method is proper to the case. 

Some minor addenda and corrigenda are subjoined in con- 
clusion :-— 
At p. 672, Journal of the Royal Statistical Soctety, vol. 1xi, 

paragraph 5, refer to “p. 550, Journal of the Royal Statistical 

Wociety, vol. lx.” 

At p. 674, Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, vol. 1xi, 
last paragraph, for ‘‘ unsymmetrical”’ read ‘‘ very asymmetrical.” 

At p. 690, ibid., paragraph 2, refer to ‘‘ Note 4 of Appendix.” 

At p. 695, ibid. line 4, after “to” read ‘‘ be.” 

Ibid., line 12, after “3g,” read ‘+ ps.” 

Thid., line 21, for ‘‘y?” read “ uy.” 
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At p. 699, ibid., on the second line from the end of Note 7 of 
Appendix, ‘“‘comma” after ‘ 2°23.” 

At p. 180, Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, vol. 1xii, 
refer to Appendix, Note 10. 

At p. 373 ibid., line 1, before “The relation” read “ ITT.” 

At pp. 378 and 379, ibid., Note 13, refer to “ p. 5384, ibid.” 

At p. 550, Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, vol. 1xii, 


aragraph 1, for “j” read “j +ct.” Ibid., line 8, for “==” 
Pp Pao a jg read “je id., line 8, for 2a 


reaa = 
2 


At p. 551, ibid., paragraph 4, for ‘‘ bound” read ‘ bounds.” 
Ibid., note 37, after “ definition”’ dele comma. 
eke 


II.— Trade Union Hupenditure on Unemployed Benefits since 1860. 
By Guorce H. Woop. 


Dorine the course of the discussion on the paper read to the 
Society by the present writer on 19th December last, Mr. George 
Howell suggested that it would be advisable to test the average 
percentage there given of Trade Union members annually unem- 
ployed, by tracing the variations in average expenditure of Trade 
Unions on unemployed benefit. The question to be decided is, 
‘whether the years denoted as being depressed or the opposite by 
the percentage unemployed, as given in my former paper, were 
actually times of depressed or expanding trade?” In other 
words, ‘‘ were the data on which the average percentage unem- 
ployed results were based, of sufficient value and importance to 
make them a reliable and accurate record of the variations in the 
state of employment from 1860 to 1890?” 

Only a few Trade Union records go back so far as 1860, and a 
few more commence in 1863-69, but a large number date from 
1876-77. We are thus, at the outset, confined to at most twenty- 
three unions whose records are useful for the present purpose, 
though it would be interesting to test the following results for 1876 
onwards by the light of the records which commence in that year. 
The present paper is confined to the examination of continuous 
records commencing at or before 1869. The whole of the figures 
are taken from the Reports on Trade Unions. The following table 
shows these variations for twenty-two unions :— 
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TaBLeE I.—Showing the Average Expenditure per Head of certain Trade Unions on 
Unemployed or Travelling Benefit, 1860-96. 








1860. 
8. @: 
Amalgamated Carpenters 93 
BHO) OMers Coico ee ‘ 
Co-operative Smiths ............ 2° 64 
Amalgamated Engineers 7 5$ 
Steam Engine Makers _......... 6 24 
Friendly Ironfounders ........ 9 102 
London Bookbinders ............ 14 92 
5 Society Compositors | 1 9% 
Warehousemen’s Philan- 
‘ 9 34 
thropic <.2....s eee 
London Zine Workers 1 104 
Associated Blacksmiths ........ 1 2h 
is Ironmoulders ....|25 2% 
Average of above unions....| 7 4% 


United Bricklayers (tramp 
Yolief) ute Ree a 
General Carpenters and 
J OineYs Anse s eee 
United Plumbers (unem- 
ployed travelling) ........ 
Alliance Cabinet Makers .. 
London Upholsterers ............ 
Amalgamated Tailors (tra- 
Volling) Be jot .cmune neers } 
Coach Makers..:.....2001e00e 
Boiler _,, 
Glass Bottle Makers, Yorks. 
Typographical Association.... 
Bradford Overlookers 


— 





Come tere reer seer eres eee. 


Sere reereeee 


Average of above eleven | 
unions 


7 


i 
ne 


Perm eee reer eeeereeeeees 


Average of all unions in 
table 


Fee Re eee H eee eee reeeetes 





Percentage unemployed in 
fifteen unions* 


Peet ererecrerese 





Board of Trade percentage 
unemployed (all trades) * 















































1861. | 1862. | 1863. | 1864. | 1865. | 1866. | 1867. 
SMart S00 C1 8d, Pas al G8. le NE Se. 1 So 
7°47 | & 8) 5 -§].1 834) 1-23] 38-4418 
1 9] 7 1°] 8 108} 2- 14} 211 |17 43) 22 -?% 
11 11 |32 33/35 14)11 43) 9 1 |33 9%] 34 113 
6 22/17 4 |25 72/10 -3| 5-4) 5 1 ek 
29 33/46 103|33 12/18 112/15 6 |26 9 | 65 1 
24 104 | 21 104/12 102) 6 - 7 33| 7 -4115 33% 
8 811 7 12) 8 73) 8 7#|12 -#)/11 2 | 15 7% 
15. -8-) 6°11 {2 93 ;13 325) 04 21s 9 8 
8 63; 3 -4+; 3 -3} 1 93) - 9 | 4 4 5 7 
2.13} 411 | 1103] — 53] - 94;26 23) 18 11 
51 5 (53 2 |86 42/16 12/381 32/382 -}| 94 -2 
1§ 10 718 9° | 13 Tod) Bo 24105 Vse 6) | yee 
— —_ _ a — — 5 6 
— _ —- — 2° 9e Sle '-4) Ome 
— —- aa _ — — Gare 
— — — — _- ~ 19 42 
a — — — 34 32 
— — — — — = ry Bn | 
—- =— 412 <0! 7 181 6 eon) 61d oe 
1§ 10 |18 9 113.8%! 8 =) ) (ee 3.1) ane oe 
4°28 7°81 wre 2°56 pay 3°10 7°34 
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TaBLE I Contd.—Average Expenditure per Head on Unemployed or Travelling Beneft. 





1868. 1869. 1870. 1871. 1872. 1873. 
s. f 5m Se & @. $. dd. &. a. 
Amalgamated Carpenters 18) Geel 1OMdas | aoesGe. 119 O41) Manes 410 
BETICed OIDIGIS | sscscs-candovcoseces 
Co-operative Smiths ............ 18) DEAE SE ae be ft 27, 82 | Sal 3 64 
Amalgamated Engineers 39 9% | 85 94/;18 103 | 6 63] 7 52] 7 4 
Steam Engine Makers _........ 25 13} 25 103 | 20103 / 6 64] 38 53] 4 62 
Friendly Ironfounders ......... 64 14/55 4%) 30 14/10103 | 5 52;18 4 
London Bookbinders ............ 21 23/23 94; 380 92/11 84 | 9 -%|17 43 
»» Society Compositors | 14 43 )|16 93/23 11 |11 83] 7113] 6 6 
Warehousemen’s Philan- ys 
PETRIE 080 ea anion choles cacaeivint By Ot ge Sy LS. 42 et eee 
London Zine Workers _........ 1 63/ 8114; 8 62] 2 94] - 9 2 62 
Associated Blacksmiths ........ 8 63 3 1: 2 93 2 2 3 JA 1 23 
e Tronmoulders ....| 43 1 19 -2/|11 5} ae 10 44)}14 1 
Average of above unions....| 23 1 2G. 83450 [Ree ire) esetiet + 7172 





United Bricklayers (tramp ° te: 1 
il eae ieee eam Sea, ae a ie ere es 
G 1 t d 
ere ty | Gaal og fia ulm | 9 [oon 
United Plumbers (unem- ar ae ashi bee it emi 
ployed travelling) ........ si as 84 52 32 oa 
Alliance Cabinet Makers Dele) 4°92 8G: 94 — 2113.) — \8hip 1 2e 
London Upholsterers ............ eae Ge PLR 9 8 4 9 23 | 5 103 
Amal ted Tail tra- 

eyes) mk | DPR | -a) ope 
ROBCU DIA GTS \.cdc.secessascrseceses 20 81/18 52;|19 34 ]|14103|10 13] 8 4 
ie) gg SE ene 6113/ 5 84] 5 4¢| 3 4 1 34] 2 -4 
Glass Bottle Makers, Yorks. | 832 92 | 5 53] 5 134] 7 13] - 42] - 12 
Typographical Association... | 7 93} 9 1 7 24} 6 1 4 94) 4 33 
Bradford Overlookers............ 4 -+/ 3 8 & 64.) 278% | 2. 5 4.12 124 
Aver f ab 1 

weneetatere som) | fg a | era] grote | 5 6 
A f all unions i 

amie (ac maMamampaptaess | ix $4 | ta sey Kod ak Ge fish > 
Percentage unemployed in : 
Geka nione®. sinh i ae te 4 3 ae Bee the 








Board of Trade percentage. 
unemployed (all trades)* 





* Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, December, 1899, p. 645 ff. 
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TaB.LE I Contd.——Average Expenditure per Head on Unemployed or Travelling Benefit. 





1875. 1876. 1877. 1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 








8) di estat: Sud: ds So ud. ad. PReeageh 


Amalgamated Carpenters| | 3 ¢:/ 3 92/5 - |12 8 | 32 9 | 24 8 | 20 53 
PETECL APORTIONS. vasissasstotcesesets 

Co-operative Smiths ............ 9 74 | 28 94111 14/20 8 .| 47 82) 11.-8%] 5 22 

Amalgamated Engineers ....| 14 4 | 20 24 | 24 2 | 838 34 | 68 -3 | 27 93/17 4¢ 

Steam Engine Makers ........ 7103/11 72|}15 -2)| 26 22] 41114 )17 38 11 11 

Friendly Ironfounders ........ 18 12); 28 -4+|40 24/61 - 93 84 | 41 10% | 32 82 

London Bookbinders ............ 5 6 18 8% | 32 10} | 81 64 | 29 23)19 4 8 22 
» Society Compositors | 4 5 | 10 43 | 11 9%] 14 34] 21 93|)1910 | 19 - 


Warehousemen’s Philan- 3 1 
BDPOPIC \.}.seqccuceontreseemerrare mead Si als hil Se dame Boi tat [ale Sac) cok 


London Zine Workers .......... — 104 110); - 94] -— 24) 2113 3 113 Sine, 
Associated Blacksmiths ........ 6 - BS 1OF i UA bE 16 67) 1. 838 Sean iae 3.73 
i Ironmoulders ...| 82 9% | 35 9% {| 35 8 57 6% | 68 112 | 32 54] 25 42 


ee | ee | ee 


Average of above unions....| 10 64] 18 5 | 23 -$/ 31 5 | 45 5 | at 64] 15 52 


United Bricklayers (tramp 


MBLEOL) sic. secesoesssactapatartesee 
General Carpenters and 

DOMCYS ie .ccchesepee om Ab | Bee a BOLLE ple Do 28 Toa ae ae 
United Plumbers (unem- ~ 

ployed travelling) ........ Ree = 2S a CS eed 3 Fy Taian 
Alliance Cabinet Makers ....| 1 9 4 6% 5 62 {10103 | 26 22/17 22)12 -#? 
London Upholsterers Roe We (a 8 94 9 11 15.72 1G 1 23 :.7% |. 25 9 14 1? 
gain, ce Tailors (tra- } 2181 2 2 2 9:1 2 6 ee oe ads SE ee 
Coach Makers ...........cse0eseeess, 9 64/1138 63/19 54] 23 -2) 44 8/13113 {138 23 
BESOMLOY , 9.55 7a .ashtdenepccteeeeany 1411 | 20 6 | 15 -$)} 22 114 | 87 84] 22 24) 2 43 
Glass Bottle Makers, Yorks. —- 62] 1 44 | 7 8% | 53 7 | 61 10%) 41 53 | 27 102 
Typozraphical Association....| 9 38 | 11 - 9, 2 12) 1 16 eSeeinda sass) Oma oe 
Bradford Overlookers............ 5 114 6 52 8 5:)] 1411 Oa 6 2411410 


ee | | 


Average of above eleven 
AIDIONS J crscscs..ccocpents ores 





Average of all unions in 
tab csciiiiasecdekapereronees 





Percentage unemployed in 
Hitteen Mnions* seadteiws-. 


ee ee | er een ee ee 


Board of Trade percentage \ 
unemployed (all trades)* 
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TaBLE I Contd.—Average Expenditure per Head on Unemployed or Travelling Benefit. 





1882. 1883. 1884, 1885. 1886. 1887. 1888. 





S.) 7: As DOS em dass Gna fa a: Gal O.. oes ae 


Sree mated Carpenters! 1) y4\igi-\14 —2 118) OF |ia7 2 | Bae H 25 BE) 2454 
ete FACT 9 ees Ree a 

Co-operative Smiths ............ 3 - 5 44 | 68 11 — — 36 54/14 1 

Amalgamated Engineers ....| 9 64 |14 -2| 24 73/80 53] 32 54/31 -4]| 20 43 

Steam Engine Makers _........ Oi ee 9, 8.233) 4129 94°19 Th 22) 11 sae 6s.) ir OF 

Friendly Ironfounders ........ 18 34/19 24 /]} 380 44)43 7 | 54 7 | 37 24] 20 83 

London Bookbinders ............ 15, 121}17 5 14 8 | 21 102/27 42/)17 13/)18 44 


ie Society Compositors | 17 1 14 22|13 14116 84)|16 64);13 84 | 14 112 
Warehousemen’s Philan- 
it af Ota ees eneeeeen & 
London Zine Workers _........ 9 7:| 8 44| & 72/19 6 | 19 8% | 86. 74 44 4 
Associated Blacksmiths ........ 2 -+|} 4 -% | 28 234] 85 -+| 28 -— | 24 5A] 9 -$ 
$3 Tronmoulders ....| 35 54|15 72/51 82] 61 11 51 72) 382 72115 43 


Average of above unions... | 15 -%|13 54 | 26 112 | 24 5%] 30 14 | 26 108] 19 2% 


United Bricklayers (tramp 
BEPOUGE RGatien kc id. 
General Carpenters and 

JES he Ge. early cee gece et Oe Sy AS. ab4 l Lee [ese a 
- United Plumbers (unem- 


2 6 - 103 | -—103 | - 103 | - 104] - 44] - 3% 


es 1 

ployed travelling) ........ pres rete ot g2 8 pte pe aes 
Alliance Cabinet Makers ....| 11 14 | 15 64 | 24 64 | 29 113 | 36 -3| 25 12/15 834 
London Upholsterers ............ 15 9 | 89 62] 32 38 | 48 114 | 22 7 | 14 3 | 15 104 
Meclingh seb ou ane | Be] a4 fa me | pte fia oF ea 7 
Coach Makers .........ccccscceseees 11 12/11 24/)18 -4/18 4 | 22 114 | 17 1% ]|.19 384 


LE ey ne ee - 
Glass Bottle Makers, Yorks. | 12 14|17 2 | 38 7 | 82 43/177 42/20 42 | 24 14 
Typographical Association....| 6 7 Bee OR FB Ot: ba C28 eee ak 8 6 
Bradford Overlookers............ 8 5 


Average of above eleven 
TUMIOUIS'S seveseivesstnsctesss ches 


Average of all unions in 
fable icc cA G eee 


ee rece | a ee | eee | ee | ee eee ee re 


Percentage unemployed in -: 
fifteen unions™*................ aa 


Board of Trade percentage i 
unemployed (all trades)* 
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TABLE I Contd.—Average Expenditure per Head on Unemployed or Travelling Benefit. 





1889. | 1890. | 1891. | 1892. | 1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. 














_ 





s- d2tsraag $7 Jd. $- d.| 8. d. 
Amalgamated Carpenters||44 9 119 33 2118 13 2117 6 6 9 
BUC JOMETS ............2000000 nh 
Co-operative Smiths ............ i; — — ons Me 
Aifalcamated Engineers 9 93} 9 103 32 10 $127 62) 15 43 
Steam Engine Makers ........ 5 -$| 4 72 LTP os 14/17 5 7 8¢ 
Friendly lronfounders ........ 7 SF) Tt) 38 113 23 | 33 114 12 9% 
London Bookbinders ............ 8 64) 7 24 42 92 338 114/ 21 6s 
» Society Compositors }12 734}12 7} 24 114 24. 8 | 20 113 
Warehousemen’s Philan- 19 2 |11- 94 bi “i a 
COTOPIC i sesnoeemtaetee cea 
London Zinc Workers _......... 12 54| 7 OF — ' ae —_— 
Associated Blacksmiths ........ 5 8 | 4 8 16 33 ra es Ue 4 10 SE 
4 TIronmoulders ....{ 7 12|12 -3 36 10% 4/33 44/14 72 
Average of above unions....| 9 74] 9 -% — — — 








United Bricklayers (tramp 
POLOT) Were cesta eee 

General Carpenters and 
SF Oltier ac, cothn decane 

United Plumbers (unem.- ] 


i fe Pied] 7 Hea 8. fer s| 1 38| 1 23 
ployed travelling) ........ * 

Alliance Cabinet Makers 6 eee SF 224 17109 Fal 47 4,12 94) - 9 

London Upholsterers ............ 15 10$/ 6 3¢/12 1 =r Ea cae 
ae cy oe Tailors eat Ph ete) fgkane= bay Py pam Bas 
Coach Nees BRS 9 & 14 3 | 9 64) 9 33/18 5 2/13 112) 18 2¢ 
Biler*) 5) Seeks oe Be 2 3| 6 10¢| 9 94/18 6 ¢|20 103) 18 43 
Glass Bottle Makers, Yorks. |27 43/13 384] 8 23/28 -4 4|98 45) 25 9% 
Typographical Association...) 6 23| 6 -}| 4 73) 4 94 2|13° 73) 18 103 

ORULe CMe 16.05: e— — ~— 


Bradford Overlookers............ 





Average of above eleven 
RINLOLIB "oecsssnees dort rane 











Average of al] unions in 
ADS sec cscocctis ty oendncd 

















Percentage unemployed in 
fifteen unions™................ 








Board of Trade iieaterye 
unemployed (all trades)* 
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Any such statistics as these are only comparable over short 
periods, because Trade Unions have made repeated changes in 
the amounts per week payable to out-of-work members, and these 
changes cannot be traced.. For example, the London Society of 
Compositors paid as follows :— 


s, 
1848-66........ 8 per week for 13 weeks only. 


66-79... s0vere 10 , 
°79 to date 12 re 16 $5 (ol. 128. per year). 


It is not certain that all Societies have increased their 
unemployed benefits, but the fact that changes have been made 
prevents comparison over long periods, and we are unable to tell 
from these figures whether the numbers requiring relief have 
increased or not. It is certain, however, that the burden of the 
unemployed on those remaining in employment has increased. 
What the averages at the bottom of this table do, is to enable us 
to locate the depressed and expanding years. It will be compara- 
tively safe to compare a given year with that which immediately 
precedes or succeeds it, as any change in the scale of payments in 
an individual Union is practically lost in the average of twenty- 
two Unions. 

The two bottom complete lines of the table are those which it 
is desirable to compare, and the signs of depression or good trade 
may be tabulated thus :— 





Period. Lowest Expenditure and Percentage. Highest Expenditure and Percentage. 




















Expenditure 6s. 3d. | jgp9 pions 18s. 9d. 


1860-65 aoe Percentage .... 2°01 Percentage 781 


66-72 m9 Hest aed 4s. id. GF Expenditure 22s. 11id. 
ercentage ... 1°06 68 Percentage 8°51 

, ; Expenditure 5s. 7d. | , Expenditure 34s. 9d. 

ee cy Tees eee t 26 Ea fepcaters 12°50 

> ; Expenditure 7s. -d.| , Expenditure 25s. 13d. 

paasu cr elie a AA DIE TEGO oe Percentage 1°95 








It will be seen that only on one occasion do the maxima and 
minima of any period (no matter of what length) fail to come for 
both percentage of members unemployed and for average expendi- 
ture in the same year. It should be noticed that the variations in 
the rates of benefit paid by various Unions are great, and these 
variations absolutely prevent any testing of these averages by 
systems of weights. They have no common measure. The 
following table shows the rates paid by some Unions in 1890 :— 
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Tas Ee II.— Rates of Unemployed Benefit Paid by Certain Trade Unions. 





Maximum Sum 
which a Member 





Union. Rates of Pay. may receive 
in 1 Year, 
8. ds; 
10s. for 18 weeks; 8s. for 18 
! weeks; 7s. for 18 weeks (and 
United Brushmakers........ id. per mile afterwards when 21 16 — 
travelling?)  asssssssveccewesesttbbvownee 
Amalgamated Carpenters “a an Pagan 
and’) OLN GPS:...ccs-sn0ash-ties pts 
picts Carpentersand } Sa TOr: 1G WOKS Scsicossesesvotcsousreamsesse: 6 8 - 
: tos. 6d. per week when travelling 
Operative Plumbers sate { In’ Search Of WOTK......00.ée.ecscescsseee ‘3 
Progressive Cabinet Makers| 10s. for 8 weeks; twice ina year...) 8 -— — 
STEER Poe ae 2s. 6d. per day for 14 weeks ............ Oo Bel Co Bk 
CIPSPMAR BES oe ccah-dc-ccancguietens gs. for 13 weeks; 6s. for 13 weeks Oise 
Travellers, 1s. 4d. at each branch 
Amalgamated Tailors .... they may visit, but only one a. 
such visit to be paid in 6 weeks 
Philanthropi¢e Coopers ........ 1257 percweek yiz,..is, AAR ads 27, Giin® 
Amalgamated Society of yer, 2 1 ditaviee 
Nhateghe¥es, 9. Waereeereeaoneey hy ery 7 
; ; 1os. for 8 weeks; «ss. for 8 weeks; 
United: Mechs Workers { ae. 6d. for 8 wane Sea ee ee } MAGA 
East London Hammermen | 108. for 13 weeks... ssccssssreeenees 64108 -— 
peste ce we ot Comet ae dei e weaka ii) flan aime g9 12 - 
Oldham Powerloom Over- 10s. for 13 weeks; 7s. 6d. for 18 6 
JOOR OPS cteviacp haste cameo dent weeks; and 5s. for 26 weeks .... oa 


| 


* This might not be continuous, but the Returns do not make it clear. 





These rates are given as samples taken at random and could 
be added to largely. Where such variations exist, it would be 
impossible to find an average for the whole, and the averages given 
in Table I must only be considered as the unweighted averages 
of the statistics in the columns to which they belong. No reliance 
can be placed upon them except for the immediate purpose for 
which they were calculated, 

An interesting statistical problem arises when dealing with 
such a mass of incomparable data. Would any more reliable 
results accrue if instead of averaging the figures themselves, the 
percentage variations were measured in the form of an index 
number? The initial difficulty in such a task is the selection of 
the best period as base, Where a sequence of statistics varies in 
its quantities from 39s. 114d. to gd. (as do those of the Boiler- 
makers), or from 77s. 44d. to 7d. (as the Yorkshire Glass Bottle 
Makers), it is obvious that finding a base is an important matter. 
To avoid allowing accidental movements in individual figures to 
have undue influence, the average of a period forms the best base, 
and in the following calculations I have adopted the average of 
the years 1882-91. 
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TaBueE III.—Showing Variations in the Expenditure by certain Trade Unions on Unemployed 
and Travelling Benefit, reduced to Percentages of 1882-91 = 100. 





Union. 


Amal. Carps.and Joiners 
Co-operative Smiths 
Amal. Soc. of Engineers.. 
Steam Engine Makers .... 
Friendly, Ironfounders.... 
London Bookbinders........ 
3.) Soc. of Comps. .... 
Warehousemen’s Phil. .... 
London Zinc Workers .... 
Associated Blacksmiths... 
ws Tronmoulders 
United Bricklayers ........ 
Gen. Carps. and Joiners.... 
United Plumbers ............ 
Alliance Cabinetmakers... 
London Upholsterers.... .. 
Amalgamated Tailors 
® Coachmakers .................... 
Boilermakers ........... 
Glass Bottle Makers ........ 
_ Typographical Assoc. 
Bradford Overlookers . 
Operative Stonemasons* 


te eeneeee 


Seen eeeees 


Amal. Carps. and Joiners 
Co-operative Smiths ........ 
Amal. Soc. of Engineers. 
Steam Engine Makers .... 
Friendly Ironfounders .... 
London Bookbinders........ 
9 Soc. of Comps..... 
Warehousemen’s Phil. .... 
London Zine Workers .... 
Associated Blacksmiths .. 
. {ronmoulders 
United Bricklayers ........ 
Gen. Carps. and Joiners.... 
United Plumbers ............ 
Alliance Cabinetmakers... 
London Upholsterers........ 
Amalgamated Tailors... 
Coachmakers 


eee eee eee eee ee rey 
Steen ewes eaeenee 


feeeeeee 


Typographical Assoc. 


Bradford Overlookers .... 


Operative Stonemasons* 


APO eee eeee 
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38 
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19 
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39 
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80 
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39 
19 
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1867.) 1868.) 1869. 




















1860.| 1861.| 1862.) 1863.| 1864.| 1865.| 1866. 
40 | 30| 26 6 6| 17 | 68 
E882) 019.15 10: lord 8818 105 
89 | 162 |176| 56] 45 | 170 | 175 
50 | 142 | 208 | 81] 41] 41] 78 
112 | 179 | 127 | 72] 59 | 102 | 249 
165 | 145 | 86] 40} 48] 47 | lol 
G5 edb) 28555561077 1 71 100 
68 | 30] 10| 57] 20] 40| 41 
55 201 20 |? 12 Bh 2eriee a7 
16 S40 eas 3 5 | 179 | 180 
166 | 173 | 116 | 52 | 101 | 103 | 305 
—};}—|—|—|— | — | 756 
at ton ee ee NZS he t0: he OL 
—}/—;—}|—{|—] —] 55 
—|—|—}]—|]—]}] — | 182 
— |— |} | — |e be 1.240 
—}|—]— |] — | — | — | 102 
— | —’|182/108| 87 | 93] 147 
—}|—|—}]— |] — | 7} 123 
75 | 90] 84] 46] 41 | 76 | 158 
1870.| 1871.| 1872.| 1873.| 1874.) 1875.| 1876.| 1877. 
69: ik 32) .25.)> 21]. 18) |92190711.26 
182/515, | #17.|. 16.}. 46)|.1140)658 
33 | 387] 386| 49] 72 | 102 | 122 
52 | 28| 386] 40| 64] 95 | 122 
42 | 21 | 51] 68] 69 | 107 | 154 
78| 60|115|101| 36] 91 | 218 
75 |. 61] 41] 45] 28] 66| 76 
16| 37 | 388] 49| 46 | 204 | 257 
19sn & Peto 5 | 18 5 
15| 21/ 8| 50] 41] 40] 120 
16} 33] 45] 83 | 106 | 116 | 116 
148 | 146 | 173 | 150 | 108 | 165 | 399 
LOGE 28 [A291 26. aT aS 37 
S0h-.19:-RA20 feel eS cL Niel 
11 1 1 Bove 26%) 932 
40} 77 | 49| 75 | 74] 80 | 126 
57 | 59} 64] 119 | 130 | 131 | 169 
10K 694.957 169 [es65~| \'93. | 183 
22 8 | 14] 15 | 104 | 143 | 104 
27 7 1 2 2 51 28 
101) 73466. eeose 139 | 166 }-188 
44} 40 | 200| 148 | 98 | 106 | 135 
209 | 110 | 102 | 114] 84] 101 | 70 | 156 
57 42 53 58 60 | 86] 119 
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70 
87 
196 
202 
245 
141 
92 
24, 
11 
58 
140 
1,000 
65 
23 
6 
190 
143 
48 
117 
118 
66 
146 





145 


1878 


100 
56 
180 


.| 1879. 


—_—_--— | —_——_—— 


66 
100 
168 
212 
234, 
210 

91 
299 

u 
114 
186 
676 
117 

49 

62 
135 
152 
161 
160 
195 
184 
246 


173 





174 
228 
343 
340 
355 
192 
140 
256 

19 
228 
224 
985 
260 
102 
151 
199 
185 
306 
268 
228 
231 
256 








* Does not appeur in previous tables. 
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TaBLE III Contd.—Showing Variations in the Expenditure by certain Trade Unions. 







































































Union. Tuken as | 1880.| 1881. | 1882.|1883.| 1884. 1885.| 1886. | 1887.| 1888. 
Base, 
$s. led, 
Amal. Carps.and Joiners | 19 14 | 130] 107 127 
Co-operative Smiths ........ 20 10 55 25 330 | — 67 
Amal. Soc. of Engineers..| 19 9 140 87 124 | 154 102 
Steam Engine Makers ....| 12 4 142 96 103 | 162 96 
Friendly Ironfounders ....| 26 3 156 | 125 116 | 166 79 
London Bookbinders........ 15 -— $1] 128 54: 97 | 145 89 
» Soc. of Comyps..2:0i5 | Feige ose oe 85 | 107 95 
Warehousemen’s Phil.....} 23 23+ | 183] 100 120 | 123 100 
London Zine Workers ....| 16 73 24 23 37 | 128 272 
Associated Blacksmiths...) 14 7 48 22 193 | 240 62 
‘4 Tronmoulders | 30 10 105 82 167 | 200 50 
United Bricklayers ........ —- 8$| 451 | 271 118 | 122 40 
Gen.Carps.and Joiners...| 10 94 | 245 | 170 97 | 148 140 
United Plumbers ........... 1 6% 81 aa 52 | 145 126 
Alliance Cabinetmakers....| 17 6 98 69 140 | 173 91 
London Upholsterers........ 11 104 | 217 | 118 271 | 367 | 190 135 
Amalgamated Tailors 1) 22) 116i a8 142 | 122 | 113 |- 98 
a art Se aiesatusorne cia: 14 74 we 90 Bee ae ie id 
OUGEMBK OPS jie. .ccs.roetess ss! 14.064 2 15 
Glass Bottle Makers ........ 29; tae) el SS OZ 143 | 120 | 286 89 
Typographical Assoc. 6. \945| > 18442168 96 | 110.) 107 128 
Bradford Overlookers . 6:4 101 | 245 65 | 124 | 106 76 
Operative Stonemasons* 2 54] — — 84 97 | 117 | 112 | 147 
Average, ............ — 142 | 104 132°] 1568 Loin 27 | 103 
1889. | 1890. | 1891.| 1892. | 1893.|} 1894.) 1895. | 1896. 
470-8. - -|——— ee 
Amal. Carps.and Joiners | 19 14 74 49 56 68 78 101 | 92 71 
Co-operative Smiths ........ 20 10 16 _ 70 —- —- —~ — — 
Amal. Soc. of Engineers..! 19 9 48 49 79 | 165 | 184 186 | 138 77 
Steam Engine Makers ....) 12 4 41 38 2 | 145 | 203 203 | 144 62 
Friendly lronfounders....| 26 3 30 42 76 | 149 | 165 188 | 130 49 
London Bookbinders........ 15 -% 56 48 63 | 284 | 174 224 | 225 | 144 
Bee, Soe. of Cone Sed 6 tage 81 81 ps 160 | 159 220 | 155 | 135 
arehousemen’s Phil.....| 23 23 82 51 i — —_ to a 
London Zine Workers .. if at 82 51 36 — —_ — —— — 
Associated Blacksmiths...) 14 7 36 29 Sou} L122 also 214 | 120 71 
ae , 4 a Re 30 10 23 39 i 119 | 128 113 | 169 45 
nited Bricklayers ....... — 82 37 31 1 53 63 42; 19 29 
Gen. Carps. and Joiners....| 10 9g} 71 35 39 36 29 40 | 64 29 
United Plumbers ............ 1 6% 74 70 77° | 229 | 122 150 | 85 80 
Alliance Cabinetmakers...| 17 6 34 19 44, 65 | 105 98 | 73 27 
London Upholsterers 11 104 | 1385 53 | 102 -- — — si § sein 
Amalgamated Tailors ....) 1 74 65 59 65 43 58 47 | 47 41 
Coachmakers .........ssse.0000 14; 74 | (97 65 | 64 | 92 | 95.|.106] 95 | 125 
Boilermakers ....... ss... 14- 54 14 48 68 | 128 | 175 172 | 145 | 126 
Glass Bottle Makers ........ 27.12 em 49 30 | 103 | 150 240 | 215 95 
bp Tees 6 94 1 92 “hh 73 | 129 176 | 207 | 210 
radford Overlookers ....} 6 1 a 48 | 102 — a — eae — 
Operative Stonemasons* 2. 5% 146 116 62 43 84, 117 | 109 98 
AVCVAge ....e.c0000. — 67 53 66 | 116 | 126 146 | 121 84 





* Does not appear in previous tables. 
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This work is chiefly valuable for showing how consistent 
general results may be obtained in various ways from sets of 
data which run in fairly similar directions. The similarity of the 
three curves shown in the diagram, each curve representing some- 


Scale for Diagram comparing the Fluctuations in the Average Annual Percentage 
Average of Trade Union Members Unemployed, with the Average Annual Expenditure 
Uxpendi- 
ture on Unemployed Benefits. 
per Head. 
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oes prtveadiure of all trade unions in Table I per head per annum. 


Index Numbers of expenditure of all trade unions in Table I per head per annum. 
. Percentage of trade union members unemployed, Table I. 


panne 9 i Board of Trade Averages. 
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thing different from the other, establishes the conclusions that 
although individual trades may suffer in different degrees, and 
though some may suffer most at the commencement and some 
towards the end of a trade depression, they generally move 
sympathetically with each other, and we may locate the years of 
depression and expansion since 1860 with a definiteness which well 
repays this rather laborious study. The conditions of trade and 
the labour market which were indicated in the diagram published 
in the Journal, December, 1899, are here shown pronouncedly, 
and we may safely affirm that the years 1867-68, 1877-80, 1884-87, 
1892-95, were depressed, while the years 1860, 1865-66, 1871-75, 
1881-83, 1889-90, 1896 were years of expansion. One other point 
may be deduced by comparison of the lower curve with the two 
upper curves on the present diagram. When the labour market 
is brisk, the periods of unemployment for individuals changing their 
place of occupation are short, e.g., the time they claim unem- 
ployed benefit is short, as is seen in the small divergence between 
the positions of the lowest points in each curve. Conversely, in 
times of depression, not only are a larger percentage of workmen 
unemployed at a given time, 7.e., at the end of each month when 
the return is made up, but the time spent in passing from one job 
to another is greatly increased: a phase which the monthly return 
of the percentage unemployed may, and probably does, fail to show 
in its true proportion, but which the increased payment to each 
member so unemployed shows fully. Thisis proved by the greatly 
disproportionate increase of expenditure in these years compared 
with the corresponding expenditure in brisk years. How terribly 
the labour market fluctuates year by year is another feature brought 
to our notice by even a slight glance at the movements of the curves. 
To remove those fluctuations, if possible, would probably do more 
real service to the labourer. than a large percentage increase in a 
nominal money wage, which is ever an unknown quantity. 


III.—Prices of Commodities in 1899. By A. SAvERBECE. 


Tut following table shows the course of prices of forty-five 
commodities during the last twenty years as compared with the 
standard period of eleven years, 1867-77, which in the aggregate 
is equivalent to the average of the twenty-five years 1853-77 
(see the Society’s Journal, 1886, pp. 592 and 648, and 1893, 
pp. 220 and 247) :— 





1880 .... 
he es 
BOL. see 
Etbal ss. 
84 .... 


1885 .... 
ESO. 4... 
BS xs. 
ESS... 
BOO a0 


1890 .... 
Bol se. 
Bo vas 
BOS sane 
94 .... 


1896 .... 
fo6 
197... 
£08 ..... 
£99 .... 


Average 
1890-99 
88-97 
78-87 
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Summary of Index Numbers. 


Groups of Articles, 1867-77 = 100. 







































































Vege- | Animal | Sugar, ; Thont | Average 
ee Food | Coffee, | Total | Mine-| Tex- Ste at Grand siteie ae Price 
(Corn,| (Meat, | and | Food.] rals. | tiles. ; Total.} tf Se of Con- 
&e). | &e.). Tea. rials. rials. vest.f sols.t 
89 | 101 88 94] 79 81 89 84 | 88] 85:9! 93 983 
84 | 101 84 91 77 The OW MB Le 80 | 85] 85:0! 97 100 
84 | 104 76 89} 79] 73 85 80 | 84 }] 84:9 | 100 | 1003 
$2 | 108 97 Suite | v0, of (f)) 82) 4. 83h 93 101,53 
a1 97 63 791 68] 68] 81 73 | 76] 83°3 | 103 101 
68 88 63 74] 66] 65 46 70 | 72] 79:9 | 108 994 
65 87 60 72) 67 63 69 67 | 69 | 746] 93 100% 
64.) 79 67 70 1 697} “65 67 67 | 68 | 73:3 | 110 | 1012 
67 82 65 721) 28 4 64a) 69 69; 70] 70°4| 96 | 101 
65 86 75 oe ee 26e ef Osos 70 | 72] 70°2 | 103 98 
65 82 70 73 | 80| 66] 69 71 | 72] 78:4 | 106 963 
eet) 48h a1 717 1-76 | ..69 69 68 | 72] 74-1 | 108 952 
65 84 69 7o 1 491 SVB ales 65 | 68] 65°4 | 91 962 
59 | 85 75 727 68 | 59] 68 65 | 68] 586 | go 983 
55 | 80 65 66] 64 | 53] 64 60 | 68] 47:6 | 106 | 101 
eh ee 62 64] 62 | 52] 65 60 | 62] 4971 | ot | 1064 
ash 78 59 62] 63 | 54] 63 60 | 61] 505 | 116 | 111 
60:| . 79 52 Oby le GGx ae OL. b62, 59 | 62] 45°3 | 100 | 1124 
iy ENO CMOS 681 7o| 51 63 61 | 64] 443] 120 | 111 
654) 79 5 65] 92] 58] 65 70 | 68] 45:1 | 113 | 107 
61 80 63 68] 71 56 | 66 64 | 66] 55°8 | 104 | 1034 
62 81 66 70 40 | 59 66 65 | 67] 61:0 | 101 1012 
49 | 95 76 84] 73 |} 71) 81 TO Wao. So le oF 993 











* Silver 60°84d. per 0z. = 100. 
+ Wheat harvest in the United Kingdom, 1880-83, 28 bushels per acre = 100, from:1884, 
2y bushels = 100. 
{ Consols and bank rate actual figures, not index numbers; consols 2? per cent. from 1889. 
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The index number for all commodities was 68, against 64 in 
1898, or 32 per cent. below the standard period 1867-77, and 
14 per cent. below the ten years 1878-87, but 3 per cent. above the 
average of the last ten years. As compared with 1898 the 
advance amounted to four points (or 64 per cent.), while the rise on 
1896, the lowest year on record, was as much as seven points (or 
113 per cent.). The rise was smaller than was probably expected 
by many observers, and this is expiained by the fact that the 
average advance for the whole year applied only to materials, and 
here principally to minerals, to a smaller extent to textiles, and to 
a very slight extent to sundry materials. Articles of food, on the 
other hand, were in the aggregate lower—an advantage no doubt 
to consumers—and were exactly on a level with 1897, so that the 


‘advance obtained in 1898 was again lost. 


Four articles out of the forty-five contained in my tables 
showed records of lowest prices, viz., Brazil coffee, flax, coarse 
wool, and the average import price of tea. 
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The monthly fluctuations were as follows :— 

December, 1889... 73°7 | December, 1896... 62°o | July, LSg9en 047.9 

¥ 790.... 71% 3 97... 62°4 | August, siennes OSS 

" cola Ait: y °98..... 63°8 | September, ,, 70°0 

” pie he bias ee 99... oe October, Po wy, es 

OS Sh bao ebruary came 6S°8 - 

"94..... 60°1 | March, : 65°6 ek at 44 ic & a 

February, 1895..... 60°o | April; fi 66°r ae pea Ee 723 

December, ,, .... 61°2 | May, } 66°6 | January, 1900... 74°0 

July, 1896.... 59°2 | June, 3 66°9 | February, _,, 75°. 





The index number at the end of ‘1899 was 13 per cent. higher 
than at the end of 1898, and only 2 per cent. lower than at the end 
of 1889. 

Taking articles of food and materials separately, the index 
numbers compare thus (1867-77 = 100) :-— 























| 
Av Craee Dec., | Feb., | July, | Dec., Dec., 
9, | 
1848-87. | 1888-97.| 1890.99. 1889. 1895. 1896. 1897. 1898.| 1899. 
Food \Eeccost 84 70 68 | 73:1 63°8| 60:0) 665) 65°6| 65-1 
Materials ....| 76 65 64 74°2| 57:0 586 59°4| 62°4| 77°5 








Articles of food were a little lower, but materials 24 per cent. 
higher than in December, 1898, while the rise for materials from 
the lowest point in February, 1895, amounted to as much as 
36 per cent. in the aggregate. Articles of food, on the other hand, 
were only 84 per cent. above their lowest record point in July, 1896. 

The position of the six separate groups of commodities at the 
end of the last three years in comparison with former periods is 
illustrated by the following index numbers (1867-77 = 100) :— 




















Average. Deron Dect at bees Jast 
1878-87. |1888-97. |1890-99.| 1897. 1898-| 1899.) per 
Vegetable food, pape SY eee od Oa ; Gade: ; 
Gorn, 6.4, 79 62 ol 650 | 624 oe sole 
Animal food (meat ° 
and its eieetnes uO we a 771 TQS 7899) TiseyS 
Sugar, coffee, and tea 76 66 63 BIO | O2°Or) 0h 3-7 eer 
Minerale 2st. 73 70 71 66°6)| -75°7 teo8ia i a0 
Textiles $}2:.)..i.thee 71 59 56 484 | 499 | 712] ,, 48 
Sundry materials .... 81 66 66 62°8;1163'Lei Saas ye 








In this comparison it must be remembered that minerals had 
already an advance of 14 per cent. in the year 1898 against only 
3 per cent. for textiles. 

In the course of last year prices of corn remained generally on 
a low level, the small wheat crop of the world of 1897 (283 million 
quarters) having been followed in 1898 by the largest on record 
(358 million quarters), and in 1899 by another good crop (324 
million quarters). Meat and butter were somewhat dearer, the 
latter being affected by the drought in August. Sugar and the 
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common sorts of tea ruled a little higher than in the preceding 
year, though both articles are still on a very low basis, the average 
import price of all sorts of tea imported having been the lowest on 
record. Brazil coffee, under the influence of four large crops in 
succession, was lower than ever before, Santos touching 25s. per 
ewt. in September, but improving again to 32s. towards the end of 
the year. Metals generally reached their highest points between 
July and October, but gave way to some extent later on, while 
coals obtained almost famine prices at the end of the year and 
early in 1900. The following comparison of prices may be of 
interest :— 





Average. End Highest, End End 
Dec., | July—Oct., | Dec., | Jan. 


1867-77. | 1890-99.] 1898. 1899. 1899. | 1900. 





CO OO | 


Tron, Scotch.... s. per ton 69 47 494 75% 652 | 68% 
COP Pets ticsass0s cae,, 75 50 574 794 70 ait 
PUA Tiesea sacnaes tees oa dt 105 81 86 1504 112 | 130 
(BT | ae ere 203 12 134 197} 16$ | 16% 
Coals, best house coals. 

In London....s. per se 2 174 17% << 23 27 
Coals. Average export “H 

Price F:2:.3.... s. per ton we 10$ | 10 tog 123 | 14% 





Iron has not been so high since 1874, but copper and tin, 
although very dear, were still higher during the speculation in 
1887-88. 

Among textiles we have to record an advance for cotton, in 
view of a large consumption and lower estimates of the current 
crop, but prices during the past year were still very low as com- 
pared with former periods. Flax touched the lowest price on 
record, improved gradually and realised a sharp advance in 
December. Manila hemp experienced great fluctuations in con- 
junction with the policy of opening and again closing the port; 
the price was 17/. per ton at the end of 1897, 24/. ros. in 1898, and 
about 64/. at the end of last year, probably the highest figure on 
record, certainly since 1866. Merino wool, the production of 
which had been declining owing to a change in breeding and to 
five years of drought in Australia with great mortality of sheep, 
advanced over 60 per cent., and has not been so high since 1880, 
while the bulk of coarse wools occupied the lowest level on record 
for the greater part of the year, and only improved to some extent 
towards the end. Silk was considerably higher. Among sundry 
materials hides, tallow, petroleum, various oils, and indigo advanced 
to some extent. 

The average price of silver was 27;4d. per oz. against 263d. 
in 1898. It stood at 27;5,d. (index number 44°9) at the end of 
1898, and with the exception of a moderate speculative movement 
in April and May, the metal remained remarkably steady and 
closed at 2733;d. per oz. (index number 44°7). The shipments to 
India and China were large, and Russia purchased also a larger 
quantity than in the previous year. 
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Quarterly Movements of Prices.* 


Summary of Index Numbers, 1867-77 = 100. 








Veve- | Animal | Sugar , 
. : ; Sundry | Total 
Quar-| table | food Coffee,| Total }] Mine- | Tex- y Geandela 
Years. Food i Mate- | Mate- Silver.t 
ters. | (Corn,| (Meat, | and | Food.} rals. | tiles. : " Total 
Kc.) ‘1 eee ) Tea rials. } rials. : 





























—_—_ — 


1889....) Iv | 66°38] 86'0 | 67:2] 73° | 83°9| 70°7| 681 | 73°2 | '73°2 | 714 
794...) IV | 53°2] 78°4 | 60°8| 641 | 62°3} 48°2| 63°5 | 58°5 | 60°9 | 46°6 
I | 542] 77°3 | 61°3| 64°2 | 60°8| 46°5| 63:1 | 57°3| 6O°S | 46'4 
Ir | 579} 77°5 | 60°9|65°8 | 613) 49°8| 65'S | 59°6| 62°2 | soo 
III | 53°7| 80°3 | 612] 65°1 | 63°5| 54°6| 661 | 61°9| 68°2 | s0'0 
Iv | 51°6| 74°0 | 62:2] 62°1 | 63°8| 56°38) 65°5 | 62°4| 62°38 | 50's 
I | 50°4] 71°7 | 62°8| 60°8 | 63°2| §5°5 | 645 | 614] 611 | srt 
II | 49°2| 7174 | 61°2| &9°9 | 62°4| 53°7| 62°8 | 59°9| 59°9 | siy 
III | 50°65) 75°2 | 56°6| 60°9 | 62°2| 53°2] 621 | 59°4] 6O°1 | 50°6 
Iv | 60°3| 74°3 | 55°2]64°4 | 65°9| 541 | 62°8 | 60°9| 62°4 | 49'1 
I | 57°5| 77°3 | 55°2|64°3 | 65:8) 52°0| 62°5 | 60°2| 61°9 | 48'0 
II | 56°1| 80'0 | 52:0) 64°0 | 64°0| 51°5 | 62°38 | 5974] 61°83 | 45°7 
III | 62°1| 80°: | 51°0| 66°4 | 65°4| S511 | 63°2 | 60°1 | 62°8 | 4I°5 
IV | 65:0} 78°4 | 50°3| 66°8 | 66°7| 48°8| 62°3 | 59°3 | 62°5 | 44°7 
I | 67:0} 78°0 | 50°5| 67°6 | 67:0} 49°4| 62°9 | 59°9 | 63:1 | 42°4 
Ir | 76:2| 75°0 | 50°4] 70°3 | 69°2| 52°4| 645 | 62°71 | 65°5 | 441 
IIE | 65°0| 78°t | 51°3| 67°0 | 71:0) 51°5 | 63°9 | 62°0| 64:1 | 45°4 
IV | 62°4] 76°8 | 52°38) 65°6 | 75°0| 50°4| 63°3 | 62°5| 63°8 | a5°5 
I | 61:4] 78°8 | 53:2] 660 | 83°7| 52°83] 62°6 | 65°3| 65°6 [451 
Ir | 591] 79°8 | 545] 65°8 | 89°2| 54°6| 62°0 | 67'1| 66°5 | 46°2 
WI | 59°4] 79°6 | 58°7| 65°6 | 96°3| 57°5| 644 | 70°9| 68°6 | 449 
Iv | 59°6| 77°4 | 53°6| 64°83 | 98°8| 68°7| 68°7 | 76°8| '71°8 | 44°5 
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* The four quarterly figures of each year do not in all cases exactly (in the 
decimals) agree with the annual averages, as the latter are partly calculated 
from revised figures. See also the Society’s Journal, 1898, p. 221, and 1895, 
p. 144. + Silver 60°84d. per oz. = I00. 





The quarterly numbers show the average of three monthly 
figures, and by thus eliminating minor fluctuations they give a 
more reliable comparison of the gradual changes of the various 
groups of commodities. They indicate the low level of articles of 
food generally, with a falling tendency during the year, and the 
uninterrupted rise of materials. 


The following figures show in each case the average index 
numbers of all the forty-five commodities for ten years (see the 
dotted line in the diagram of the Journal, 1886) ; they give the 
best picture of the gradual movement of the average prices of whole ' 
periods, as the ordinary fluctuations are still further obliterated :—- 


1818-27 = 111 1878-87 = 79 1885-94 = 69 
°28-37 = 93 *80-89 = 76 °86-95 = 68 
"38-47 = 93 81-90 =75 87-96 = 68 
°48-57 = 89 82-91 = 74 *88-97 = 67 
"58-67 = 9g 83-92 = 72 ’89-98 = 66 
°68-77 = 100 °84-93 = 71 790-99 = 66 


Should the present level of prices be maintained for some years, 
the average of whole periods will experience a turn for the better. 
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The past year will, on the whole, be considered a very pros- 
perous one, and the activity of the manufacturing industries in 
Kurope, as well as in America, was greater than at any time since 
1871-73, the period after the Franco-German war. It is true that 
one great industry —agriculture—was not prosperous, particularly 
in this country, as prices were low for corn, moderate for meat, 
and very depressed for the greater part of the year for domestic 
wool. But the harvest was fairly good, and as the year 1898 had 
been a very profitable one, a balance had probably been carried 
over to make good any shortcomings. The manufacturing indus- 
tries, on the other hand, were exceedingly busy and very pros- 
perous in nearly all branches—engineering, shipbuilding, the 
cotton, woollen, linen, and silk industries. The working classes 
were fully employed, and had the great advantage of higher 
wages, combined with low prices for food. The war in South 
Africa has not had an unfavourable effect on trade up to the end 
of the year, but its influence on the gold supply has contributed to 
make the money market still tighter, in conjunction with the great 
internal trade demands in Europe, and the absorption of gold by 
the United States, India, and Argentina. No doubt speculation has 
contributed to the rise of some articles, particularly some of the 
metals, but most of the development appears to have been thoroughly 
sound, and the prospects for the present year are generally held to 
be favourable, though the slow progress of the war up to the middle 
of February has made the tone in this country rather quieter, 
while trade on the continent has been affected by coal strikes and 
the continuation of dear money in some countries. 

The production of gold was estimated at 59 million £ in 1898, 
and may have reached about 64 million £ in 1899. A decline in 
South Africa owing to the war is more than compensated by a 
considerable increase in Australasia, and a further expansion in 
the United States and British North America. It is,a curious 
fact that last year’s production, both in Australia and the United 
States, was larger than at any time during the early rich dis- 
coveries in the middle of the century. In 1898 the United States, 
according to their official returns, retained about 41 million &, 
and in 1899 another 14 million £. Nearly 6 million £ in 
sovereigns had to be forwarded to South Africa last year, and 
nearly 5 million £ were acquired by the Indian Treasury, while a 
strong demand for gold for Argentina set in towards the end of 
the year to pay for the increased value of the wool clip. There is 
every prospect that with peace again established in South Africa 
gold mining will still considerably increase. Extra demands from 
India and South America, and possibly from Italy and Spain, may 
have to be covered, but on the whole the supply will be more than 
sufficient for all requirements, and may contribute to keep up a 
somewhat higher range of prices or give a fresh stimulus to the 
production of commodities. 


The arithmetical mean of the forty-five index numbers, which 
is 68 (against 64 in 1898), has, as in former years, again been 
subjected to two tests :— 
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Firstly, by using the same index numbers of the separate 
articles, but calculating each article according to its importance 
in the United Kingdom on the average of the three years 1894-96, 
when the mean for 1899 is 67°0, against 64°7 in 1898, 62°5 in 1897, 
and 60°s5 in 1896; or on the average of the five years 1871-75, 
when the mean for 1899 is only 66°3 against 64°7 in 1898, 62°6 in 
1897, and 60'2 in 1896. Measured according to quantities the 
rise is smaller than in the case of the ordinary index number, 
while in the two preceding years the advance had been larger. 
The result is no doubt surprising, and the explanation must be 
sought in the fact that such important articles as wheat, barley, 
oats, and potatoes were higher in 1897 and 1898 and lower in 
1899, counterbalancing to some extent the movements of iron, 
coals, and wool, while tin, copper, and hemp, which had a very 
great rise in 1899, are articles of less importance. 

Secondly, by calculating the quantities in the United Kingdom 
at their actual values (the production on the basis of my price 
tables, the imports at Board of Trade values, and consequently 
a considerable portion according to a different set of prices) and at 
the nominal values on the basis of the average prices from 1867-77. 
In this case the mean is 67°2, against 64°6 in 1898, 63°5 in 1897, 
and 62‘o in 1896. 

The following table gives the figures which have served 
for the second test (see also the Society’s Journal, 1886, 
pp. 618—19) :— 


Yovements of Forty-five Commodities in the United Kingdom (Production 
and Imports). 





























Nominal Values Movement Ratio 











































































Estimated 1 
sd of Quantities, Movement of Prices 
se | AMEor rie” | 7 —— | of Quantities fom | "Fae 
bach Period. eter Ne gh soe alles : Period to Period. prey 
Mln. £’s and dec.| Mln. £’s and dec. < 
Avge. 1848-50.... 219°8 294°8 — 94°6 
» . 4 59-61;< 350°! 382°7 30% over 1849 g's 
in ’69-(1 2 456°6 484°6 Dt 5 fe ebO 94°2 
a). Mage ed Dae 548°8 526°3 — 1043 
* "74-76 537°8 538°4 —— 99°9 
» 79-81 489°7 578°5 19% over 1870 84°6 
84-86 445°7 610°1 — 73°0 
F 89-91 504°! 685°2 18% over 1880 93°6 
- 94-96 453°7 723°5 _ 62°97 
1896.2)..acabe 461°2 743°0 — 62°0 
1 1 Tcsveesntecneeae a 465°1 732°2 oe 63°5 
"OSCRRE hee 498°7 772°4 ~- 64°6 
"99% a7). e 518'0 770°3 12% over 1890 67°2 


* 1899 subject to correction after publication of the complete mineral produce 
returns. 





The nominal values at the uniform prices of 1867-77 show the 
exact movements of quantities in the aggregate. Last year’s 
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quantities were 12 per cent. larger than in 1890, 46 per cent. 
larger than in 1871-75, and 161 per cent. larger than in 1849. 


The price movements of the external trade of this country— 
total imports into the United Kingdom and exports of British and 
Irish produce—were as follow, 1873 called 111 in accordance with 
my index number (see the Society’s Journal, 1897, p. 187) :-— 





Total Imports into United Kingdom 


























and Exports of British and Irish Produce. Ratios 1873 = 111. 
Declared Value. re at Prices in | British Trade. pee sebonr 
Min, £’s. Min. £’s, Min. £’s. 3 

1873 ... 626°0 —— 626 1110 III 
SOT z.. 675°3 664°5 1,005 746 | w2 
7OGr. 681°7 671°5 1,162 65°1 61 
Pod Fac: 685°6 689°5 1,176 64:7 62 
La act 7040 703°1 1,201 64°8 64 
{cS eae 749°7 724:7 1,241 67°1 68 





Tt has frequently been pointed out that the Board of Trade 
values must necessarily change more slowly than actual market 
prices, and will in a falling period generally be too high, and in a 
rising period too low; but anyhow the various tables contain 
abundant evidence that my index numbers give a fair, and within 
a few per cent. correct, illustration of the course of general 
wholesale prices of commodities. 


Construction of the Tables. 


The Table of Index Numbers is based on the average prices 
of the eleven years 1867-77, and the index numbers have been 
calculated in the ordinary arithmetical way; for instance, English 
wheat :— | 


s. d, 
Average, 1867-77... 54 6 = 100, average point. 
= "DD Wiese 74. 8 = 187, or 37 per cent. above the average point. 
. GON kes kee Gin Aig Be i. below 


9 


The index numbers therefore represent simple percentages of 
the average point. 

Certain articles which appear to have something in common 
have been grouped together, with the following result :— 


H 2 
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Example for 1899. 


Total 


Numbers. Average. 
1. Vegetable food, corn, &c. (wheat, 
flour, barley, oats, maize, potatoes, }| With 8IndexNos} 477 60 
AVA TCC) 5. Jessebdesqenseeed b decnogsapteosphtangaaey 
2. Animal food (beef, mutton, pork 
bacon, and butter) sesesadoese ards Wee » 7 22 eS 79 
3. Sugar, coffee, and tea .........sseessseeeeees ord. ¢ 212 53 
1—3..Pood .....csiteraees RT " 1,241 65 
4, Minerals (iron, copper, tin, lead, and ie . 641 G3 
COBIS) visicesevsvcaeitecssersasucpalns pane ttempnes 
5. Textiles (cotton, flax, hemp, jute 
wool, and silk) Vee De Sea me ‘ 467 58 
6. Sundry materials (hides, leather, 
tallow, oils, soda, nitrate, indigo, le S 715 65 
and: timber) © :..stthiet ere nen 
4—6, Material s.r. .rcsccssrsessrrsereeers “an2o - 1,823 70 





The general average is drawn from all forty-five descriptions, 
which are treated as of equal value, and is the simple arithmetical 
mean as shown above. 


~~." ee eee are 
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Average Prices of Commodities.* 

Peck y Po 1 2 Siet i 24 5 6 7 8 1s | 9 

Wheat. Flour | Barley Oats. | Maize. ae Apel Rice. Beef. 

: ; Vegetable 
.. Silver.t | English | Ameri- aoe English | English raked Good ees Food. | prime. 
Gazette. | can. White. | Gazette. | Gazette.! yixeg. | English. | to Arrive. Total 

depron] #00. Jeanie porsack) cand d |e 20041, erge|.perton| Sat aie 
1885........ 48% 32°10 | 35 29 30°1 | 20°7 23 75 7 — 52 
RES sees: 45% 31 35 28 PA hy Di fe et“ 80 6°7 o 49 
a 44% | 326 34 28 pee E168 1 204 85 6°10 — 43 
2: ae 42% 31:10 | 37 30 27°10] 16°9 23% 80 at — 48 
St 4214 |. 29°9 35 29 25°10 | 17-9 20 80 as — 47 
BEOO....0..; A741 SLL 356) (29 28°8 | 18:7 20 70 213 — 47 
Sea 45yz5 | 37 40 33 28'2 | 20 28 92 att — 47 
BOB hs noes 3943 | 303 33 28 26°2 | 19°10} ard 70 97°8 — 47 
°98....... 358 | 264 | 27°6| 26 | 257 | 189 | 20 65 | 62 =” las 
<7 ae 2835 | 22°10} 23°6} 22 | 246 | 171 20 70 5°10 — 47 
1SOD.......2 29% 23°1 25°6| 23 | 2011] 146 19} 80 5°6 — 47 
ee 30 26:2 29 25 22°11 | 14°9 15 55 6°2 _— 45 
cy ae 273%, | 302 | 346] 380 | 23°6 | 1611] 14%] 70 | 6%9 ae a fae 
at cbsens} 2625 | 34 37 33 az F185 17% 82 ez — 46 
(ae 277% | 25°8 30 264 eG PLZ 18 70 a2 — 49 

Average 

1890-99 | 34 28} 314 | 274 25% | 173 19} 72 64 — 47 
°88-97 | 37 29 BS 27% | 25% | 17% 204 73 63 — 47 

°78-87 | 50 40 434 | 343 [43 1% | 21 25 102 8 _ 55% 
67-77 | 584 | 545 56 46 | 39 26 Jeb LL re -— 59 

Index Numbers (or Percentages) of Prices, the Average of 1867-77 being 100. 

1885...... 79°9 60 62 63 74 79 a1 64 70 546 88 
86... 746 | 57 | 62 | 61 Fy ay a 69 | 66 | 521 | 83 
2 cai Fe57 60 61 61 65 63 65 73 68 516 73 
a Bele 70°4 58 66 65 a1 64 72, 69 a1 536 81 
SSO yasaores 70°2 55 63 63 66 69 61 69 m2 518 80 
1890........ 78:4 | 569 | 63; | 68 73 72 | 61 60 | 72 | 523 | 80 
ae 74°1 68 a1 72 92 77 86 79 79 604 80 
92... 6eue |) Be beergs | 61 67 76 | 67 60 | 97 523 | 80 
ae 58°6 48 50 54 66 72 61 56 62 469 81 
1) 47°6 41 42 48 63 66 61 60 58 439 80 
BBUD........ 49°! 4.2 46 50 56 56 60 68 55 433 80 
ere... 50°5 48 52 54 59 57 46 47 62 425 76 
ae 45°3 55 62, 65 60 65 45 61 67 480 80 
BOB 20.00. 44°3 62 66 72 70 fa. 55 70 72 538 78 
ae 45°1 47 54 58 66 65 5 60 42 477 83 


* The annual prices are the averages of twelve monthly or fifty-two weekly quotations ; 
potatoes of eight monthly quotations, January to April and September to December. 

+ Index numbers of silver as compared with 60°84d. per ounce being the parity between gold 
and silver at 1 : 154; not included in the general average. 

tT Meat (9—i3), by the carcase, in the London meat market. 





No. of 
Article 


Average 
1890-99 
*88-97 
"78-87 
‘67-77 


eraeere 


eeenees 
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13 
Pork. 


| pe | a a, a 


d. per 
8 lbs. 


8 J = CO IS 

















a ee | PES SE ————- —.s 6 eo" 


11 12 
Mutton. 

. Mid- 
Prime. dling. 
d. ey d. per 
8 lbs. | 8 lbs. 

56 47 

62 50 

52 |: 42 

58 47 
63 50 
59 | 45 
53 42 
53 42 
53 42 
55 42 
58 44 
53 39 
55 41 
52 37 
54 41 
543 | 413 
506 432 
643 53 
63 55 


Large 
and 
Small, 
Average. 


oie 


423 
42 
49 
52 


14 15 | 9—15 
Bacon. | Butter. 
Fries- | animal 
Water- | land, Voodl 
ford. | Fine to 
Finest, | Total 
$.per | s. per 
cwt. cwt. 
68 111 —_— 
67 100 = 
61 103 — 
61 100 — 
66 102 — 
62 100 — 
63 106 — 
68 108 — 
68 106 —_— 
59 ode Be rae 
54 vse) — 
50 98 _— 
59 Uae | ye 
58 95 — 
51 103 —_ 
59 100 — 
61 100 — 
71 116 — 
74 125 —_ 


[ Mar. 


16A 168 17 18a* 18B* 
Sugar. Coffee. 
| 
British | Beet, Ceylon Ri 
West | German, hed ed | Planta- che: 
: Floating| tion, | Good 
Indian | 88 p. ¢., C ow Channel 
* {Refining.| f.o.b. ih ding. - 
s. per | s. per | s.per | s.per | s. pe 
cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt. 
133 144 | 17% 60 39 
112 112 | 143 68 46 
112 | 123 | 144] 90 78 
13 1321-16 80 64 
16 164 | 19 95 76 
13 124 | 153] 101 83 
183 | 134 | 154 | 101 76 
134 132 16 104 68 
144 | 15 17% | 103 81 
114} 114 | 182 | 102 75 
10 10 12 98 74 
102 104 124 95 58 
94 8% 11 95 40 
9% 94 | 112} 92 32 
103 10 123 90 31 
113 113 133 98 62 
124°} 124 | 142] 97 70 
iby 18 213 48 52 
23 24 284 87 64 


Index Numbers (or Percentages) of Prices, the Average of 1867-77 being 100. 





89 
98 
83 
92 
100 


94 
84 
84, 
84 
87 


92 
84, 
87 
84 
86 


92 89 
gt 80 
82, 82 
82 80 
89 82 
84 80 
85 85 
92 86 
92 85 
80 78 
73, | 74 
68 78 
80 75 
78 76 
69 82 


618 
610 
§51 


575 
603 


B77, 
565 
586 
592 
560 


544 
512 
554 
542 
552 


* Index numbers not included in the general average. 


62 
50 
51 
56 
67 


54 
54 
56 
61 
48 


42 
44 
39 
41 
43 


* 
69 
48 
104 
92 
Iog 


116 
116 
120 
118 
117 


113 
109g 
109 
106 
103 


* - 
61 
72 
122 
100 
119 
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Average Prices of Commodities—Contd. 







































ate 18 19a*  — 198* 19 |16—19| 1-19 | 20 21 29 os 23 
Coffee. Tea. Sngar Tron, Copper. Tin. 
Coffee, a4 
Year. Mean of | Congou, tana Mean of | and a ca ay oe Toegh Straits. 
18a and |COmMon.| Price. | 19, ang | Tea. : Pig. |Common.} Bars. | Cake, 
18B. |, per lb. eee 19B. | Total. > pss £ per ton |£ per ton|£ per ton|£ per ton 

SBE ac toan> 63 12°06 — — — 41°10 t 43 AT 87 
86 eersar 63 11°77 — — — 39°11 | 48 40 44, 98 
Si seckesss 5 10°58 _- — — | 423 48 44 47 | 112 
B58 Sd.is. a 4 10°99 — — — 39°11 z 81 fh OS SG, 
*B9...s000. a 44 10°79 — _ a 47°9 64 51 54, 93 

as) 

1890........ qa 44 10°65 — — _ 49°7 63 54 59 94 
oo) ae < 3 10°70 — — — 47°2 5s 51 55 91 
4! Ve OR = $ 10°07 —: -— — 41°10 53 45 48 93 
BaD sachesse ol 53 9°74 — — — 42°4 5 44 47 85 
BS 0x, Ey 44 9°59 | — — — | 42°8 At 40 43 68 

1895........ e 4g 9°63 _ — — 44°5 4} 43 46 63 
i oe . 3 4 9°55 —_ — ae 46°10] 5 47 50 60 
OO Rocte site 2 4 9°36 — — oe 45°4 5i 49 52 62 
a 5 43 9°13 — — — 47°2 5+ 52 55 42, 
BO. oe. 3 54 : ee os — zi | 63°9 74 74 78 | 123 

Average Z 

1890-99 | -= 4g 9 — = So 47 5} 50 53 81 
*88-97 a 4} 10% -— a — [45 53 50 53 83 
78-87 63 129 _— — — | 46 5} 55 60 89 
67-77 114 174 — — — | 69 83 75 81 | 105 

Index Numbers (or Percentages) of Prices, the Average of 1867-77 being 100. 
* % 

1885........ 65 58 40 64 250 | 1,414] 60 59 57 — 83 
pO fistehs 75 58 69 64 239 | 1,870] 58 56 53 _ 93 
gay Eke 113 44, 62 53 269 | 1,836] 61 56 59 — | 107 
188..1;... 96 36 64 50 259 | 1,870] 58 59 108 — |i 
eae 114 38 63 50 300 | 1,421 | 69 76 68 _ 89 

BOO). c0.: 123 40 62 51 282 | 1,882] 72 77 72 — go 
Le cccee 118 49 62 56 285 1,454 68 68 68 — 87 
ee ae 113 43 59 51 248 <) LOST bon 66 60 — 89 
£@3........ 123 48 57 53 299 | 1,860] 61 61 59 = Ss 81 
P94... 117 38 56 47 260 1,259 62 59 53 — 65 

1895.. 115 37 56 47 247 | 1,224] 64 59 57 — 60 
1 100 36 56 46 236°" 1173 68 61 63 — 57 
EST fcdsese: 86 36 54 45 209 | 1,243 | 66 64 65 ~— 59 
BOB. sices.. 98 40 53 46 205 1,285 | 68 67 69 69 
BOO ie0s. 45 49 51 50 212 | 1,241] 92 88 99 — | 117 








* Index numbers not included in the general average. 
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Average Prices of Commodities--Contd. 
ee Ba 25 26 | 20-26] 27 28 29, 298 | 30. 308 | 81 
Lead. Coals. Cotton. Flax. * Hemp. Jute. 
English | “Wulsend | Average = Middling|} Fair |St. Peters.| Russian, Manila |St. Peters-| Good 
Year. | pig, in | Export American.|Dhollerah | burg, |Averase) Fair | burg Ivegium. 
London_| Price. | Total. Import. | Roping.| Clean. 
£ per ton] s. per ton mere d. per lb. | d. per Ib. | £ per ton |£ per ton|£ per ton| £ per ton |£ per ton 
1885........ 11§ | 163 8°95 — 53 44 34 35 35 29 12 
fie oe 134 | 16 8°45 = 53 3.5, 35 35 29 29 114 
ie Ae 12% | 16 8°32 — 6h 32. ea 313 | 34 29 124 
88. 13% | dG} ty 8'41-ph = 1a pele BE [> ag ade 38 gle 350 1m Shel eee 
BESO): tees 13 17% | 1o'at — 518 43 28 28 50 26 15 
1890........ 1447542519 12°62 — 6 318 = 26 39 26 134 
BN oo ce: 12% 45/19 12°16 — 434 34 2 26 32 24 13 
Pe ee 108 | 183 | 11°04 _— 435 3 z 26 28 24 15 
ee 9% | 193 9°90 — 48 35 34 314 | 26 24 13 
"OA ......: 98 | 16% | Io50 | — 333 23 32 33 ag 24 124 
1896....... 103 | 15 9°33 — 332 23 26 28 19 25 It 
w6...1.052 4it j1d 8°85 — 431 335 26 27 173 25 123 
97... 128 | 152 | 898 | — 322 |. 82, -| 24% | 27 16 25 IT 
OS chee en 134 | 162 9°g2 ~- 3525 24 24 253 29 25 II 
(ee 156 ds 318) 4itioy2 — 335 23 23 244 | 4! 27 12¢ 
Average 
1890-99 1z 173 10% — 44 3 24 274 | 263 25 124 
88-97 gat? 174 104 — 442 3455 28 28 28% | 25 13 
pes os 16% z oH 6 ma 33 34 354 2634 15 
67-77 | 20% | 22 124 9 63 46 48 43 35 19 
Index Numbers (or Percentages) of Prices, the Average of 1867-77 being 100. 
see ae yr 
1885........ 57 75 72 463 62 63 73 82 63 
$36. dacs. 65 73 68 466 57 53 75 74 61 
cn igo 63 73 67 486 62 53 68 81 64 
ERS toca 68 75 67 546 62 58 61 81 70 
BOO ite 63 80 82 527 66 61 60 a7 79 
1890 ...... 6s | 86 | ror | 568 | 67 58 56 82 40 
At) ES et 61 86 97 535 52 48 57 72 68 
EOD. kot 52 84 88 500 46 45 57 67 79 
198 sc. 48 | 89 8. | 479 | 51 53 70 64 68 
+L ore 47 75 84 445 42 39 69 59 66 
1895.0... 52 68 a5 435 43 41 57 56 58 
£96..3..003 56 68 71 44,4, 48 46 56 55 64 
4 Pepe 62 72 o2 460 43 45 55 53 58 
ee 65 76 79 493 37 37 52 67 58 
POO isass 75 84 86 641 40 41 51 87 66 
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Average Prices of Commodities—Contd. 
BELA 328 33 34 | 97-34] 35a 358 36 S740 Ste | $8 
Wool. ~ Silk. Hides. Leather. Tallow. Oil. 
Merino, | Merino, | English, : : i 
Port Adelaide, Fan Textiles. River River on St. Peters- 
Year, Phillip, : : Tsatlee. Total Plate, Plate Hides, burg, Town. | Palm, 
Average | Average Half otal. is é 
Fleece. | Grease. | Hogs. Dry. | Salted. | 30-45Ibs | YC. 
d. per tb d, per lb, | d. per lb. |s. per lb. d. per lb, |d. per lb.| d. per lb. |s. per cwt. ial Pi £ per ton 

1885.. 16} g 9% 122 — 82 6% 15 38 303 30 
BEG aces oe 15} 6% 10 133 | — 8 5e 15 31 26 24 
cy pa 152 7 10% 144) — 73 64 15 31 24, mi 
a88: ..... 153 7 10% 13° | — 63 4% 14 36 28 22 
69.2... 17} 8i II 133 — 64 iC 134 38 27 25 

1590...:... 16 4 11 14 — 3 5% 13 38 26 27 
0) i Ae 14% 63 9t 13 _ 5t 53 13 40 27% | 26 
792 ..sas- 13 6 me ae 7 ee 6 ae 1 18 45 O7 > 34 
ae 12% 6 104 124 | — 5} 4% 13 48 30; | 28 
oo 112 52 10% 10 — 5} $ 124 48 253 | 24% 

a895...;.... 12 5s 12 10 — 7h 64 133 48 23 23 
ee 13 63 11% 103 | — $ 5 134 48 21 22 
eS 124 6 9% 10: | — 64 3 1343 40 20 22 
eee 13% 6% 82 10: | — f! 6% 134 40 22 23 
99. 174 8k sid byes 7% 647 |) ae a 25 | 25 

Average 

1890-99 13} L 10 1134 — 64 53 134 43 25 243 
°88-97 | 14 63 10} 12 _ 64 54 (134 43 253 | 24% 
"78-87 | 18} 8? 113 15 —_— 8% 63 15 41 35% | 324 
67-77 | 214 9% 193 23 a 9 7 16 45 45 39 

Index Numbers (or Percentages) of Prices, the Average of 1867-77 being too. 
CT Se) ESS”, aa es, 

1885........ re 50 55 521 95 94 76 77 
FS. 70 51 60 501 85 94 63 61 
es 72 54 63 | 517 88 94 61 56 
1: 72 53 57 514 73 87 71 56 
Be or 82 56 59 560 70 84 72 64 

1890.... 76 56 61 526 70 81 71 69 
Pol. .2.... 40 49 57 473 66 81 75 67 
Faia cn 61 44 53 452 63 81 80 61 
'93 1... 60 52 54 472 65 81 87 72 
r94....... 55 51 43 424 64 78 82 63 

1895....... 57 61 43 416 84 84 79 59 
ES eenses. 62 58 46 | 435 17 84, 77 56 
Us 59 49 45 407 75 84 67 56 
Cree ons- 64 44 46 405 . 82 84 69 59 
i 83 42 57 | 467 85 84 56 64 
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Average Prices of Commodities—Contd. 
Doe meso 40a | 408 Tl 42 | 43 | 44 | 45a 458 | 85-45 | 20-45 | 1-45 
Oil. Seeds. Bers Soda. Indigo. Timber. 
‘ Nitrate a Fo 
of | Bengal, | Hewn, |Sawnor| Mate- | M®* | grand 
Year. Olive. | Linseed.| Linseed.| Refined.|Crystals.| Soda. ete Average ageate rials. seed Total. 
suming. | Import. | Import. Total Total 
£pertun|£ per ton|s. per qr. call s.perton| * ay T |s. per Ib aay “ona 
2885%...:... 39 22 44 6% 55 105) 1952 48 45 _ — _— 
2 scesh ive 38 203 | 42 5} 49 10 5 43 43 — — — 
ERE 34 203 | 38 5s 50 Obl ae 38 42 — _ — 
BESS exci tass 36 183 | 39 63 48 10 4% 41 44 — — — 
°89.. 35 20 A2 ry 51 93:| 4¥ AT 49 — — — 
1890........ 41 23 43 5k 61 Shai 42 44, 46 — — _— 
1) BR 43 21 42 5g 64 rae ple © 3 40 43 — — — 
4! et 36 183 | 39 5 66 e1 4t 40 44 — — o— 
QS. scsbecs 36 203 | 42 4 58 Obi 6% 38 43 — — — 
1) a 35 204 | 38 3% 42 a2) Ee 36 44 oa — —_ 
1895........ 36 203 | 37 6 39 4911-42 37 42 — -- — 
PEMD aeoitere 30 1741 § 33 4 42 8 44 40 44 a _ — 
asa 31 15 33 43 51 Bed sg 41 47 —_ _ — 
pein ctrs 32 162, | +36 53 54 att 38 42 47 == —_ — 
aD sas bes: 33 20 40 64 56 ii aa 40 49 — o —_— 
Average 
1890-99 | 35 | 194] 38 | 5t | 53 t+} 42 | 40 | 4s | — | — |] — 
°88-97 | 36 193 | 39 oe fae | 4% 403 | 443 | — — oh ie 
°78-87 | 40 23 46 g 62 123 | 6 47 47 — — — 
67-77 | 50 30 60 | 124*) 92 14 44 60 54 — — — 
Index Numbers (or Percentages) of Prices, the Average of 1867-77 being 100. 
Sarna are ¥ Sa 
D885 "..-55: 78 73 55 60 75 v2 81 836 | 1,820 13,2384 
Seti 76 69 47 53 vp 69 76 764 | 1,731 18,101 
+5) eae 68 65 45) [64.2 Bua | 66 70 735 | 1,738 | 3,074 
ESS it, 72, 63 52 52 71 66 74 737 | 1,797 | 3,167 
789. osse 40 69 46 | 5s | 68 | 62 84 744 | 1,831 | 3,252 
T BOO: 82 73 45 oh 6608 Ghat) £6 79 756 | 1,845 | 3,227 
+) Rete 86 70 45 270 63 66 73 762 | 1,770 18,224 
DD ce certs 92 64 40 42 63 62 74, 732 | 1,684 | 38,071 
aS eek “e 69 32 62 66 46 71 753 | 1,704 | 3,064 
e644 op 70 65 81.-|. 46 ||. 66.1+ 69 70 704 | 1,573 | 2,882 
1895........ 92, 64, 48 42 59 59 69 719 | 1,570 | 2,794 
*96 csessee. 60 56 44 | 46 | 57 | 59 74 690 | 1,569 | 2,742 
07 case 62 53 $8. |. 66 |P BBall ex "7 678 | 1,545 | 2,788 
Ye ad ip 64 59 41. 7\ eg -'|h 5B IP 48 78 698 | 1,296 | 2,881 
BD costees: 66 67 50 61 56 48 78 715 | 1,823 13,064 





* Petroleum as compared with the average from 1873-77 only. 
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IV.—The Census of 1901 and the proposed Quinquennial Census. 


Tue Government Bill to provide for the taking of a Census in 
the United Kingdom in the year 1901, was introduced into the 
House of Commons on! the 19th February, 1900. Thereupon the 
Society despatched copies of the following memorandum. to public 
bodies, scientific societies, Members of both Houses of Parliament, 
and others who were likely to aid them in their attempt to obtain 
a Quinquennial Census. 


The Census of Great Britain (Bill 93 of 1900). 


The Sub-Committee appointed by the Royal Statistical Society 
to consider matters relating to the Census of 1901, submit the 
following observations upon the Bill on that subject introduced 
into the House of Commons on the 19th February. 

They note, in the first place, with much pleasure, the improve- 
ment in simplicity and general arrangement of the provisions, 
with special reference to the greater elasticity afforded by the 
delegation of most of the detail to the Registrars-General, instead 
of its incorporation in the statute. They cordially welcome, also, 
the introduction of Clause 9, whereby the use of the Census results 
in greater detail than is required for national purposes is materially 
facilitated. The transfer, again, of the assurance of the confidential 
nature of the inquiry, from the schedule to the statute, Clause 11(3), 
appears a commendable precaution. Judged from an exclusively 
statistical standpoint, irrespective of any other considerations, the 
return of language seems, from the results of the last Census, to 
be on a different plane in Wales to that which it occupies in 
Scotland and Ireland, nor does it seem likely that the general 
accuracy of the return will be materially enhanced by the exclusion 
of infants. This, however, is not a point on which the Society 
has dwelt in former representations; and, in respect to the recom- 
mendations on subjects of greater importance which have been 
made during the past year, the Society has reason to gratefully 
acknowledge the extent to which the suggestions it has from time 
to time supported have been recognised in the Bill. 


1 The following account of the first reading of the Bill is taken from the 
Parliamentary report of the Zimes of the 20th February :— 


Census (Great Britain) Bill. 


‘‘Mr. T. W. RussEetz, on behalf of the President of the Local Government 
Board, asked for leave to bring in a Bill for taking the census for Great Britain in 
1901. He said the Bill differed in two respects from the measure passed in 1890 
for a similar purpose. It applied to Scotland, which in previous years had a 
separate measure; and as a great deal which was done in the previous Bill by 
express enactment was now to be done by instruction, the present measure was 
much shorter. 

' “Mr. Lewis (Flint Boroughs) said that, as the next Census would be at the 
beginning, not only of a new decade, but of a new century, it was worth while to 
consider whether at such an epoch in our history the scope of the valuable informa- 
tion obtained through the Census might not be considerably enlarged. 

“Leave having been given, the Bill was brought in and read the first time.” 
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The Sub-Committee made, in all, nine suggestions. Of these, 
one has not yet been brought before Parliament; another has been 
adopted in part only; six have found recognition; and one only 
has been ignored. The results are briefly as follows :— 


TI. Uniformity has been secured in two of the three Kingdoms. 
II. In Clause 1 the date recommended by the Society has 
been adopted. 
III. In Clause 4 (1) (a) the nationality of those born abroad 
is to be recorded. 
IV. In Clause 4 (3 and 4) the ‘‘tenement”’ is substituted for 
the “ story.” 
V. In Clause 5 (1) the prescription that schedules are to be 
copied into books has been omitted, and in Clause 10 
(1) (c) the matter is left to the Registrars-General. 
VI. In Clause 5 (2) the record of houses occupied, though 
not inhabited by night, is ensured. And 
VII. The early introduction of the Bill this session allows, 
probably, fair, though not abundant, time for prepara- 
tions. 


But whilst the efforts of the Society have so far met with 
gratifying success, it must be acknowledged that it has been felt 
a grievous disappointment to all statisticians interested in the move- 
ment of the population and the progress of Public Health, to note 
that the Bill contains no provision for an Intermediate Census of 
the simple character recommended by not only the Statistical 
Society, but by a very considerable weight of opinion in the 
Medical, Actuarial, and Municipal worlds. Experience has proved 
on several occasions of Jate that whatever the degree of accuracy 
obtainable in forecasting the population at a given date when 
counted in millions, no method of approximation is applicable for 
practical purposes to smaller aggregates, such as those of cities 
and counties, after the lapse of four or five years from a general 
Census. It follows, too, that where a considerable variation in 
population is due to other than natural increase, the age-distribu- 
tion of the community in question is also apt to diverge from that 
recorded at the preceding enumeration. With these considerations 
in view, not only new populations like some of the British 
Colonies, but the older countries of the Continent of Europe, even 
including France, where the population is almost stationary, have 
deemed it worth while to adopt five years as the interval between 
their enumerations. The Statistical Society, however, has not 
recommended that the enumeration should be on each occasion 
in the full detail of a decennial Census, which is the plan adopted 
abroad, but has always held that the population by sex and age 
will suffice at the intermediate period. The project, though 
supported by the Departmental Committee of 1890, was ship- 
wrecked on the rock of expense, but this consideration carries less 
weight if it be held that the intermediate Census is a necessary - 
supplement to that of the decennial period, and that withont it 
the latter loses a great part of its value after a few years. The 
simpler enumeration, it is estimated, would cost less than half as 
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much as a general Census, and for 50,000/. or so, would maintain 
the continuity of observation to an extent to which all those 
interested attach the highest value. 

The Sub-Committee, accordingly, express the hope that they 
may rely upon the co-operation of their colleagues, and also upon 
that of Medical, Sanitary, Actuarial, and Hconomic Bodies in 
bringing home the importance of this question to Members of 
Parliament, in order to get, if possible, the interpolation in the 
Bill of some such provisions as the following :— 

(1.) In the title, line 1, the addition of “s”’ to year, and in the 
margin, the words “‘ and 1906.” 

(2.) In the next line, after ‘‘one,’? add ‘‘and one thousand 
nine hundred and six.” 

(3.) Add to Clause 1 the words, ‘‘also in the year one 
thousand nine hundred and six, on a date to be fixed hereafter 
by the Local Government Board.” 

(4.) In Clause 4 (i), add after sub-section (d) the following 
sub-section— 

““(e.) At the census of one thousand nine hundred and six, 
particulars of name, sex, and age, and none other, shall be 
required to be entered.” 

8th March, 1900. 


The Bill was read a second time on the 9th March, 1900, and the Zimes of 
the 10th March reported the proceedings as follows :— 


Census (Great Britain) Bill. 


“Mr. CHApuin (Lincolnshire, Sleaford) formally moved the second reading of 
this Bill. 

«Sir F. Powext (Lancashire, Wigan) thanked the President of the Local 
Government Board, on behalf of the Statistical Society, for the readiness with 
which he had complied with many of the suggestions they had submitted to him. 
A number of the changes which had been made in this Bill, as compared with the 
Act of 1891, were such as would lead to greater clearness and accuracy in the 
returns and had made the provisions more elastic and flexible. He greatly 
regretted, however, that the Government had not seen their way to adopt the 
quinquennial Census, which was now in operation in several continental countries 
and many of their colonies. It might be said that a five years Census would render 
necessary a Census Office, but he should not in any degree regret that change. 
While the other departments collected, in the interest of trade and commerce, 
many statistics, should the State not collect information with regard to human 
beings? He felt certain that great benefits would arise from the possession of 
such knowledge. Speaking entirely for himself, he regretted that there was an 
entire omission of any question as to religion. Statistics as to religion were 
collected in other countries, and he was not aware that there was any dissatisfac- 
tion with the system. The Bill contained provisions of great value as to securing 
absolute secrecy, and he therefore did not think any danger could possibly arise in 
stating religious creed. He hoped they would have the Census returns more 
promptly than on previous occasions. It was a melancholy experience to see these 
volumes coming out week after week and even year after year. (Hear, hear.) 

“Mr. Munro-FERGUSON (Leith) was also in favour of a five years Census, and 
he thought it would be well to have a permanent Census department. With 
regard to the committee which had considered the question, it was in favour of a 
five years Census; and although Lord Welby, who represented the Treasury, put 
in a memorandum that did not present an absolute bar to their proposal, it 
_suggested that the Government should authorise an intermediate Census in a 
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district which might require it. There could be no doubt, from the evidence given 
before the committee, that they were behind some other countries in this matter. 
Another point was as to the character of the enumerators. In Scotland the work 
was good, in Ireland it was tolerably well done, but in England it was very badly 
done—the enumerators were not, in many cases, reliable. He did not know 
whether any security was to be taken as to that. 

“Mr. HerBerRt RoBERTS (Denbighshire, W.) thought it was unfortunate 
that a Sunday should be fixed upon. The papers were to be delivered on a 
Saturday and collected on a Monday. He hoped the Government would consider 
whether the day could be altered. He thought it would be necessary to very care- 
fully consider the clause relating to language in Wales. 

“Sir E. Durning-LAWRENCE (Cornwall, Truro) also urged that a five years 
Census should be adopted, and that a Census department should be established. 
There was a strong feeling that, owing to their present system, they did not get 
their information in time to be of very much use. If they could get it promptly 
it would be of enormous value, enabling their merchants to compete more success- 
fully with foreign nations. It was one hundred years since the first Census was 
taken, and he hoped this opportunity would be taken to establish a five years 
Census, 

“ Captain Srnczarr (Forfar) said that if the Government were not able to 
promise the establishment of a permanent Census Department, they might at least 
consider the proposal, urged on them by the Royal Statistical Society, to take a 
quinquennial Census of a less elaborate kind than the decennial Census. 

“ Mr. Courtney (Cornwall, Bodmin) said that, as chairman of the depart- 
mental committee appointed to consider this matter before the last Census, he 
wished to express the strong feeling of all statisticians and those concerned in 
watching the movements of the people. as to the propriety and almost the necessity 
of an enumeration of the people at shorter intervals than ten years. Really we 
were very much behind the world in having only a decennial Census. In many 
places where large populations grew up in consequence of new industries and 
sources of wealth, the sanitary regulations and provisions which should keep pace 
with the growth of population were delayed for many years. There were many 
false anticipations as to the results of the Census in 1881 and in 1891, showing 
that the most careful estimates of the Registrar-General were often very far out. 
It was really a scandal that on account of a little expense this reform should be 
longer delayed. What was wanted was not that absolute reproduction of the full 
Census taken at the decennial period. The same complete return of occupations 
and other details was unnecessary; but there should be some record of the move- 
ment of population to place us in a better position for social and political action. 
He would urge upon the President of the Local Government Board the necessity 
of yielding to the pressure which had been brought to bear on him now for so 
many years by statisticians, sanitary reformers, and municipal authorities. (Hear, 
hear.) 

* Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Nottinghamshire, Mansfield) said that the Govern- 
ment had exercised a wise discretion in excluding religions from the Census. To 
be effective, the Census must be taken with the goodwill of the people; and the 
introduction. of the question of religion would lead to bitter and exasperating 
controversy, 

“ Mr. BuoHanan (Aberdeen, E.) said that it was unfortunate that the precedent 

_of former years had been departed from by the inclusion of Scotland and England 
in one Bill, instead of introducing a separate Bill for Scotland. 

“Mr, CHAPLIN said that there was no desire on the part of the Local 
Government Board to trench on Scotch questions. Scotland had been included 
in the present Bill merely to save parliamentary time in a session when probably 
less time than usual would be available for legislation. In all essential respects, 
with the exception of the inclusion of Scotland and of certain particulars which 
had been suggested by the Royal Statistical Society, to whom he wished to make 
his acknowledgments, the Bill was the same as that of 1890. A number of 
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superfluous clauses had been eliminated, as they could be embodied in the instruc- 
tions to the enumerators more conveniently. As to the desirability of having a 
Census not so complete or elaborate as the present every five years, he quite 
acknowledged that there were many advantages to be gained by it, and that 
course was recommended by the departmental committee. But the introduction 
of the present Bill was not the least in conflict with such a proposal. The 
Government had considered the question and had decided that, upon the whole, if 
a quinquennial Census were to be taken, it should be provided for by a special Bill 
in 1905. The mind of the Government was perfectly open on the question, and 
the fact that the present Bill did not provide for a quinquennial Census did not 
preclude the Government from dealing with the question when the time came. It 
had been said by the Hon. Member for the Leith district that we were much 
behind other countries in some respects in connection with the Census. That might 
be so in certain cases, but it was not so in all. America had often been quoted, 
but he had reason to believe that the Census returns in America were far less 
satisfactory than those in this country, and very often much more inaccurate. 
The Hon. Member said that the returns were good in Ireland, better still in 
Scotland, but altogether to be condemned and very bad in England. The instruc- 
tions which the Local Government Board were by the Bill empowered to issue 
would leave a very wide discretion to the department, and if the charges made 
against enumerators in England were founded upon fact, it would be necessary to 
make better selections in future. The Hon. Member for Denbighshire complained 
of the day selected for the Census, both on the ground that it was fixed for 
31st March, and also on the ground that the day was Sunday. Sunday was not 
the day on which the work would be done, and it had been chosen because it was 
a day on which the majority of people were likely to be at home. He was glad to 
think that, on the whole, the Bill had been favourably received, and he hoped that 
on an early day it might be allowed to pass into law, because there was a great 
deal of work to be done in connection with the collection of the returns; and the 
Registrar-General’s Office was very desirous to have an opportunity of proceeding 
with the work at the earliest moment. (Hear, hear.) 
«The Bill was read a second time.” 


The House commenced the consideration of the Bill in 
Committee on the 15th March, when the discussion principally 
turned on a proposal that the schedule should include questions as 
to the religious beliefs of the people. This isa matter from which 
the Society has held entirely aloof. No alterations were made in 
any of the clauses of the Bill, and on the consideration of Clause 
13, progress was reported. 

The Committee resumed consideration of the Bill on the 19th 
March, and it then passed its committee stage without modification 
and was read a third time. 

It had been thought that the amendments suggested by the 
Society for the purpose of providing for the taking of an inter- 
mediate Census in 1906 might have been introduced into the Bill 
in Committee: the necessary notices were indeed placed on the 
amendment book by Sir Francis 8. Powell, M.P. for Wigan, and a 
Vice-President of the Society, but the amendment could not be 
put, being ruled out of order as tending to enlarge the scope of a 
Government measure. 

It is hoped, however, that whilst public attention is turned to 
the subject, the desired object may be achieved by other means. 
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V.—Commercial History and Review of 1899. 


Tue following is taken from the Supplement to the Hconomist 
of 17th February, 1900, in continuation of similar extracts for 
previous years :— 


“Seldom has this country enjoyed a year of such all-round 
industrial activity and prosperity as it did in 1899. Exactly in 
what measure the trade of the year was affected by the war in 
South Africa it is impossible to say. No doubt that did impart a 
stimulus to certain branches of industry—such, for example, as the 
iron, coal, and shipping trades. On the other hand, however, the 
expenditure on coal and iron in its various forms constitutes so 
large a portion of the cost of production in other industries, that 
to whatever extent the war operated to force up the prices of those 
staples, its influence upon trade as a whole was prejudicial. So, 
too, with freights. The displacement of shipping resulting from 
the war by enhancing the cost of sea transport, imposed an 
additional burden upon our foreign commerce. Then, again, the 
stringency in the money market which prevailed during the latter 
part of the year, and which, undoubtedly, hampered trade, was 
largely the outcome of the war. And a disturbing effect upon 
business was also produced by the calling out of our reserve forces, 
in consequence of which large numbers of men were withdrawn 
from their customary occupations. Looked at broadly, therefore, 
the war was more of a restraining than a stimulating influence, 
and it is consequently all the more gratifying that in spite of it the 
year was one of exceptionally flourishing and expanding trade. 
What the movement was in our foreign trade will be seen from 
the following statement :— 













Increase. 











1899. 1898. 
Amount. Per Cent. 
£ £ 
Imports }.:iscdiata ced due 485,076,000 | 470,379,000 |14,697,000| 3°13 


Exports of home products 
(exclusive of ships sold to }| 255,465,000 | 233,359,000 
foreigners) cn eee 

Re-exports of foreign and 
colonial merchandise........ 


22,106,000| 9°47 


} 65,020,000 | 60,655,000 | 4,365,000] 7°10 

















OLR bite Bierys des onc Pree oe 805,561,000 | 764,393,000 141,168,000 | 5°39 
Value of new ships exported..., 9,195,000 | Not recorded — — 






















815,756,000 = 


“The feature in this table is the relatively large increase in 
our exports as compared with our imports, inasmuch as for years 
prior to 1899 it was the imports that showed the greatest expan- 
sion. And this holds good both of the volume and the value of 
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the trade. In Appendix A we give an analysis of the year’s 
returns, which shows how much of the increase in the aggregate 
value of the imports and exports respectively was due to an expan- 
‘sion in the volume of the business transacted, and how much to 
changes in prices. With the movements in prices we shall deal 
presently. As to quantities, here is how 1899 compares with 
immediately preceding years :— 


Volume of our Foreign Trade. Increase or Decrease per Cent. as 
compared with previous Years. 


























“Home Consumption, | Home Produce, | Imports and Exports. 

Per cnt. Per ent. Per cnt. 

BEEN ahi syocee + 0°72 + 2°68 + 1°43 
AS Oude. Mere a + 4°59 — 014 + 2°82 

tie eee + 1°64 — 1:29 + O'S! 

POO aaah. ctett ss, + 6°06 + 4°87 + 5°50 

gM) sane casincs atin + 5°54 + 8°57 + 6°66 

SEE RRS ee + 9°95 + 3°35 + 7°39 

Hb (pheeet enon — "42 — 2°10 — 1°68 











‘“‘ The increase in the imports last year was, it will be observed, 
much smaller than that which took place in 1898 and previous 
years. That, however, was mainly due to a shortage in our 
supplies of cotton, of which we received fully 233 per cent. less 
than in 1898. Wool and jute also reached us in smaller quantities, 
but of nearly all the other chief commodities that we import we 
increased, and in some cases considerably increased, our takings. 
And the exports, as has already been said, make a much more 
favourable exhibit. The growth shown by them compares with a 
decrease in immediately preceding years, and while it was mainly 
in coal and in metal and textile manufactures, it extended to most 
of the chief categories into which our exports are classed. And a 
special feature of it is the extent to which it was diffused over the 
entire field of our foreign commerce. Of all the principal foreign 
countries with which we trade, there are only some half-dozen or 
so to which the value of our exports failed to show a more or less 
substantial increase last year as compared with 1898, and the 
only two of these of any importance were Turkey and Brazil. So 
too with our colonies. As was to be expected, shipments to South 
Africa were curtailed by the war, and a few of our smaller West 
Indien and African possessions had, for special reasons, to reduce 
their purchases from us; but the falling off in these cases was far 
more than offset by the expansion in other directions, and more 
particularly in our exports to the important markets of India, 
Australasia, and Canada. 

‘*So much has been said in late years of the effect on our 
export trade of foreign competition, and more especially of the 
competition of the United States and Germany, that it may be of 
interest to compare our own statistics of last year with those of 
our rivals whose returns are now available. We give, therefore, 
the following statement :— 
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Exports of Home Products. 
Increase. 
1899. 1898. ot. a 
Amount. Per Cent. 
£ £ £ 

Great Britain ........ 255,465,000 233,359,000 22,106,000 9°47 
Germany. \...0ccreceaees 207,585,000 200,528,000 7,057,000 B52 
Hranc6-is.sccnavonterreees 155,966,000 140,43 6y00o 15,530,000 11°06 
United States ........, 250,581,000 246,712,000 3,869,000 Lay 











This table, it must be explained at the outset, needs to be read 
with some qualifications. Our exports are valued at the prices of 
1899, which were higher than those of 1898, whereas those of 
France, and in the main those of Germany also, are valued at the 
1898 prices. How in these cases the revision of prices that will 
be effected later on will alter aggregate values it is impossible to 
say, so much depends upon the character of the goods in which the 
increase of shipment has taken place. All that we can now do is 
to note that when the revaluation on the basis of the prices of 1899 
has been made, the real increase in the value of the exports of 
Germany and France in 1899, as compared with 1898, will be 
oreater than is shown in the above table. And, with regard to 
the United States, account has to be taken of the fact that last 
year the value of the exports of agricultural products was about 
14,000,000/. less than in 1898. It is to that mainly that the 
relative smallness of the increase in the total value of the exports 
is due. Of articles classed as manufactured, the exports from the 
States last year amounted to 76,158,000/., as compared with 
61,585,000/. in the previous year. Included in these totals, how- 
ever, are exports of mineral oils and copper to the value of 
20,13 5,000/. in 1899, and 16,638,0o00/. in 1898. These are dubiously 
classed as manufactured articles, and if we omit them the value of 
the exports of that category works out at 56,023,000l. for 1899, 
and 44,947,000l. in 1898, thus showing an increase of 11,097,000/., 
or close upon 25 per cent., which was mainly in the manufactures 
of iron and steel. This much it has been necessary to explain 
in order that too great importance should not be attached to the 
relatively large increase in the value of our exports last year, as 
compared with that in those of Germany and the United States. 
But when it is remembered that the exports of manufactured 
articles from this country are not only far larger in amount, but 
constitute also a far larger proportion of the total exports than in 
the case of the other countries with which comparison is made, 
the inference from the statistics given would seem to be that 
although every year we have a keener competition to face in 
foreign markets, we are on the whole meeting it with a fair degree 
of success. And that success is not being attained at the expense 
of the home consumers, as it is in the case of those countries whose 
protective policy enables manufacturers to sell at lower prices 
abroad than would be possible if they were not put in a position 
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to recoup themselves by the artificially enhanced prices they obtain 
for their products in the home markets. 

“In dealing with our home trade there are no such complete 
statistics to gnide us as those by which we are enabled to take a 
comprehensive view of our foreign commerce. ‘There is every 
reason, however, to believe that the one branch of our business 
was at least as expansive as, if not more expansive, than the other. 
We know, for instance, that the phenomenal activity in the steel 
and iron trades was largely owing to the war requirements of our 
own Government. Then, again, out of the increased output of 
shipping last year only 19 per cent. was built to the order of 
foreign and colonial Governments, as compared with 22 per cent. 
in 1898 and 25 per cent. in 1897. And on a perusal of the detailed 
reports in regard to our various industries that are published 
herewith, it will be found that in many instances the home trade 
is spoken of as the main factor in creating thé measure of increased 
prosperity they enjoyed. The same conclusion, too, may be 
deduced from our railway traffic returns. The traffic receipts of 
the fifteen chief English railway companies are summarised in the 
appendix, and here is how they compare with those of the previous 
year :-— 




















Increase. 
1899. | 1898. — 
| Amount. Per Cent. 
£ | £ £ 
Passengers ............ 34,341,600 33,519,200 822,400 2°5 
Merchandise........... 22,903,700 21,997,600 906,100 41 
IN STALS YE Yossscncn-cin 16,300,700 15,264,900 1,035,800 6°8 
| 





‘Passenger traffic is largely affected by weather and other 
circumstances which have little bearing upon the condition of 
trade. But it will be observed that the growth in the merchandise 
and mineral traffic was much larger than that which was shown 
in the volume of our foreign trade, and is thus indicative of 
greater activity in our home industries as well. Some light also 
is thrown upon the condition of our home trade by the returns of 
the London and provincial bankers’ clearing houses, which compare 
with those of the previous year thus :— 





Increase or Decrease. 





1899. 1898. 
Amount. Per Cent. 

















London Clearing House £ £ £ 


Me chas ind Cou 7,208,982,000 |6,462,583,000] + 741,349,000 | x1" 








PIU BY” csacesavstcteanest 
Manchester ...........ss0sceeeeee 222,562,000 | 204,952,000}+ 17,610,000 8°6 
TSVORIOON 2iip..: cass) dente. 144,649,000 | 128,962,c0o0}+ 15,686,000 | 12°2 
Di wr Oat leh sd, 0sisscias ficoegnatst ter 77,455,000}  66,208,000]+ 11,247,000 | 17°0 
a SS cob oF e111 ee 58,557,000| 54,848,co0f— 1,291,000 2°4 


SE EIR TAD EN Vesa crvsexerer«sSteetrs execs 27,949,000| 26,485,0cof+ 1,464,000 5°56 





liens 
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“Tt is not easy to account for the exceptional decline shown in 
the Birmingham clearings last year, seeing that, apart from the 
cycle trade, the industries of which that town is the centre report 
favourably as to the year’s business. Be that as it may, the 
clearings at all the other centres show a marked expansion, which, 
though to some extent it may be due to an extension of banking 
facilities, must in the main be ascribed to the even greater 
activity of our home than our foreign trade. 

‘*In reviewing, twelve months ago, the trade of 1898, we said 
that considering the industrial prosperity by which it was 
characterised, it might have been expected that there would have 
been during it some appreciable upward movement in the prices 
of commodities, but that, as a matter of fact, although prices were 
higher at the end of the year than at the beginning, the rise was 
very small indeed. ‘The advance, however, which had only begun 
to manifest itself in 1898, made substantial progress in 1899. As 
registered by our index number, the movement was :— 


‘Index Number,’ . ‘Index Number,’ 
representing the representing the 
Combined Prices of Combined Prices of 
Twenty-two Leading Twenty-two Leading 
Commodities. Commodities. 
Ist January, 1900........ 2145 Ist January, 1897........ 1950 
» July, 1899... 2028 3 55 sOGs ee 1999 
>» sanuary, “99 ic. 1918 s. is 15K 1923 
3p vd nly; DB accede 1915 i ms GOL ecenes 2082 
9) SATUATYs) G00. em 1890 ne as 21s pita 2121 
» duly, 4 ie 1885 5, 4 oi ard isa sLae 


“This shows an average rise in prices for the year of close 
upon 12 per cent., and the index number now stands at a higher 
level than it has done since the latter end of 1891. The advance, 
while most marked in minerals and textiles, has extended in a 
varying measure to practically all the leading commodities, with 
the important exception of cereals, which fetched somewhat lower 
prices in 1899 than they did in 1898. Another comparison that 
can be made is between the average prices of our imports and 
exports in 1899 and 1898. That will be found worked out in 
Appendix A, and what it shows is that while last year the prices 
of our imports were, on the average, 1°78 per cent. higher than 
in 1898, the average rise in the prices of our exports was 6°62 per 
cent. As 1899 was a year in which the rise in prices was 
progressive, it will, of course, be understood that the average 
advance was smaller than the extreme variations between prices 
at the beginning and end of the year recorded by our index 
number. And, bearing this in mind, the following table shows 
how the movement in average prices in 1899 compared with that 
in previous years. | 
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Prices of Imports and Exports. Average Rise or Fall as compared with 
previous Years. 


























pete tee Wee BEN: Imports and Exports 

Home Consumption. Home Produce. 4 Boe 
Per ent. Per cnt. Per cnt. 
Ste aha ness shies xssoees + 1°78 + 6°62 +. 3°56 
ee tart dahon 8. + O24 — 0°26 — 0'07 
te — O12 — lll — o'sI 
BO merry. + 1°85 + 1:24 + 1°63 
95 a ee ee — 3°54 | — 348 — 3°52 
Se det OR Aree — 791 — 427 — 6°54 
BEI ED sce ews aan dz bate ar 26 | = edd: — 2°05 














‘““Tt will be readily gathered from this that, taken as a whole, 
the gain we realised on our exports last year, owing to the rise in 
prices, considerably outweighed the loss resulting from the higher 
prices we had to pay for our imports. Altogether, the imports 
retained for home consumption cost us 7,363,000/. more than they 
would have done had we been able to obtain them at the same 
prices as in 1898, but, on the other hand, we got 15,852,000/. more 
for our exports than they would have fetched at the lower prices 
of the previous year. The fall in the prices of cereals reduced the 
cost of our imports of corn of all kinds by 5,700,c00/., and, not to 
multiply instances, while, because of higher prices, we had to pay 
about 6,000,000/. more for our imports of metals of all kinds, we 
gained for the same reason nearly 8,200,000/. on our exports of 
metals and manufactures thereof. Of course, a rise of prices is 
never an unmixed gain, especially when, as was the case last year, 
the rise is largely in the raw material for manufacture. It would 
appear, however, that last year, at all events, our manufacturers, 
owing to the general prosperity of our own people, and many of 
our chief foreign customers, were able to more than recoup them- 
selves for any addition caused thereby to the cost of production. 
Despite the higher prices for cotton and other materials consumed 
by it, our cotton industry is reported to have been more remunera- 
tive in 1899 than at any time in the previous twenty years or so. 
Our woollen industry, although it had to overcome similar draw- 
backs, enjoyed, on the whole, a prosperous year. And, taking a 
more general survey, we have before us a list of 73 manufacturing 
and trading companies, few of them connected with the industries 
already mentioned or with the mineral and metal industries, 
which, of course, bave flourished, and of these 35 were able to 
declare higher dividends than the previous year, 32 maintained 
the same rate, and only six paid a lower dividend. 

“That during 1899 there was a further improvement in the 
condition of our industrial population is clearly shown by the 
statistics collected by the Labour Department of the Board of 
Trade, the value of which is much enhanced by the promptitude 
with which they are published. From these we learn that the pro- 
portion of the members of trade unions reporting to the depart- 
ment who were unemployed in 1899 was only 2°4 per cent., as 
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compared with an average of 3 per cent. in 1898 and 5:2 per cent. 
in the seven years ending 1898. The past year, moreover, was 
comparatively little disturbed by labour disputes, and such as did 
take place were of a relatively unimportant character, and 
involved less interruption to work than in any previous year. The 
net resulé of the changes in wages reported to the department in 
1899 is shown in the following statement, the corresponding 
figures for each of the previous five years being given for the 
purpose of comparison :— 











Total Number Net Result on Weekly Wages of those 
of Individuals Affected Affected by Changes. 
Year. ‘ 
by Changes in Tei Bers hal oda te ane a Oe = ae 
Rates of Wages. Total Amount. Average per Head. 
Ss d. 
1899... 1,111,197 + 85,820 eh ere 
"OR cetaretates 1,015,169 + 80,815 ae 4 
SOT Met inttssss 597,444 + 81,507 +1 —3 
ts Sa ee ee 607,654. + 26,592 + —- 10% 
215) ee eae 436,718 : — 28,211 = 4 1033 
BOA Ge west. 83 670,386 — 45,091 — 1 44 











“Thus in the magnitude of the advance secured 1899 compares 
favourably with immediately preceding years, and, tracing its 
distribution, the department reports that ‘Of the computed total 
amount of increase in weekly wages (86,000/.), 49,000/., or 57 per 
cent., went to the coal miners; 13,000/., or 15 per cent., to the 
iron and steel workers; and 6,400/., or 7 per cent., to building 
trade operatives. Next in importance to these changes are the 
advances which took effect in the textile trades. For six years 
no general changes had been recorded in this group—the last 
reported movement being in the period 1892-93, when the cotton 
spinners sustained a decrease of 2°91 per cent., and the wages of 
the linen and jute workers of Dundee fell 5 per cent.’ Of course, 
the increased purchasing power acquired by our working popu- 
lation, through fuller employment and better wages, has in its 
turn contributed to the prosperity of trade, and that the Chancellor 
of the Hxchequer is greatly indebted to it for the exuberance of 
the revenue will be seen from the following record of the con- 


sumption of dutiable commodities in each of the past three 
years :— 














1899. 1898. 1897. 

TOS Titers. Ibs. | 242,561,000 235,414,000 231,400,000 
COCO CAS ileal fe 39,540,000 38,580,000 36,045,000 
Coffee? insets nsi-» cwts. 268,000 251,000 249,000 
Tobacco forcsas.-c Ibs. 78,641,000 75,164,000 71,195,000 
Wines anna. aii4 galls. 16,662,000 16,617,000 15,853,000 
Spirits, home .... proof galls. 35,770,000 33,742,000 32,657,000 

ye efOPCIgT n.; galls. 8,689,000 8,010,000 8,347,000 
Beer nce oe tet . barrels 35,770,000 33,742,000 32,657,000 
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“In the increased prosperity of last year it must be doubted 
whether our great-agricultural industry participated. Partl 
because of a reduction in the area under cultivation, the yield of 
our cereal crops fell below that of 1898, which, however, was in 
this respect an exceptional year. And for the smaller crops lower 
average prices were obtained. Still, though neither crops nor 
prices came up to the level of 1898, they compare favourably with 
those of other previous years, and in the increase in the number 
of live stock and the higher prices realised for cattle, farmers 
obtained some compensatory benefits, so that although, on the 
whole, they did not fare so well as they did in 1898, they may be 
credited with having had a fairly good year as our agriculturists 
have now come to reckon a good year. Subjoined is our usual 

statement showing cereal prices :— 


Gazette Average Price of Wheat (per Imperial Quarter) in United Kingdom 
immediately after Harvest, 1893-99, and Total Average Gazette Price 
of Calendar Years. 





Periods. 1899. | 1898.| 1897.) 1896.| 1895.| 1894. | 1893. 
& d.|8 d.| s. djs. dis. d.is. d.| 8. d. 
PEATOR, BEY OSU (rast cenes ws chsosseoss 25 -—|28 @/383 7/23 1/23 1) 24° 1|25 11 


Calendar year average ........ 25 8/34 -|30 2/26 2/238 1)22 10/26 4 





Comparative Gazette Prices of Grain. 





























Wheat. Barley. Oats. 

Week - —- - 
1899. | 1898.| 1897.] 1899.| 1898.| 1897.} 1899. | 1898.| 1897. 
Seeds srads1 gh Ob ay a. s: -d.|  G.1 $. Gy) Syid.| Sx ae 
PUY SO ops-se.are-- 25 2/86 11/28 1of22 5/24 2/17 10718 2/2011] 19 — 
AEE SO cies sree 74101385 729° 5430.°9)/ 26 11) 17° of18 —(20 7): 18611 
LEER wn). 24 8/88 8l]29 8]22 6/27 Siig -[17 9/20 9] 17 4 
19,623...t: 24 7182 7)30 4126 11/24 4i19 2fi7 4/19 11] 17 2 
4 ae apne BOs TE b37.) S826 512% Ol a2 5409 ot 19 S19 ut 
PEED e (tien ctiagn <2 Peete hoa 2 eke FO 27 OL ZF Eto re ees 
ade ns cts Deere peo uO s3 F426 6} 27° Diag” aio soj14 10) 17 33 
16.... teem a5 ed | 37710427" 1) 26°10) 2811) 16% 2116 10h is "= 
QBN itleils 25 4125.45 | 33) 47427 4126 Oizo pre vil7y 1) 16 8 
SOB. Rk 26 6/25 9/33 4126 11|27 -|29 10]16 5116 7/16 4 
Oot.e Taq. 26 -|26 6/32 1928 1/27 5/28 of16 5/1/16 7| 16 - 
14.... PIO OLsl IOU27 . Overt Ll pes Caro si o 6's 16. 3 
el hi Pe Ss Gomez hoo S)3% 2027. 6120 Liam eliGg 10116: 6] 16° "2 
ya ia A Cotte 4) 32 10187 4) 20) O127 FP I6 2116 81.16 — 
Wo. Sie net 274 288 4) 338 eo 228 SOP a6MIS L167 1A 21-161 35 
Dis 4h.30. 26117128) 4 34/1260 9:28 726 23016 15117) 5) 16 93 
y FR 2 Gy bheoue dk b33u11826.041 28, BiG 93-4065) 7) 17% 2) t6..6 
Bass eksasis 2had tae OP T2 ao 4s SCO GL Ow 71 Le 16... 8 
BIOs uten, cess. 264 Uletens 135. Res Lobes GO zeetoriG 6117 TL) 16 +9 
Lene ree | ae Osa Gh as tO leo .rOrseete L160 6) 17. 3) 16°06 
DOSES... aatay 27% 2 sae lag 9128 SO Peau Pry Pt 7s =| agit 
0 fat ee. 25 6126 9|/34 4325 10/28 6/26 11]16 -|17 -| 17 - 
Slits stuies 25 9/26 11|)34 6]25 5/28 4\27 3416 2/17 -| 17 1 
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“No review of the trade of 1899 would be complete which failed 
to refer to the development during the year of the movement for 
combining into one big organisation or ‘trust,’ the whole, or as 
many as possible, of the producers in certain branches of industry. 
It is in the United States that this movement has attained its 
fullest dimensions, but it has made considerable progress here as. 
well, especially in various departments of our textile industries. 
It is, of course, impossible to discuss here the economic aspects of 
this development, It is claimed for it that it will tend to lessen 
materially the costs of production and distribution without raising 
prices against consumers. On the other hand, however, it is. 
evident that the process of amalgamation must lead to an inflation | 
of capital. Inducements have to be held out in order to persuade 
the independent concerns to join the combination. The individual 
acumen, foresight, and skill which, inspired by the hope of per- 
sonal gain, have done so much to develop our industries and. 
perfect the means of production, are not likely to be found 
exercised in anything like the same degree by a board of directors. 
And although it is denied that the combinations aim at increasing” 
prices, if once they gain anything like a monopoly in any particular 
branch of industry, the temptation to swell profits at the expense 
of consumers is one which they,can hardly be trusted to resist. 
For these and other reasons, therefore, this extension of the ‘trust’ 
system will have to be watched very carefully and with a certain 
degree of suspicion. 

“The dominating influences in the money market during 1899 
were the activity of trade and the war. As the result of the 
former, accentuated as it was by the rise in the prices of com- 
modities, the bank experienced throughout the whole year a steady 
pull upon its resources, the extent of which may be gauged from 
the fact that the net withdrawals of gold from it for home circu- 
lation and other home requirements amounted in the year to about. 
6,400,000/., as compared with 3,000,000/. in 1898, and an average. 
of 2{ millions in the previous three years. In spite of this, the 
bank rate, which stood at 4 per cent. at the beginning of the year, 
was reduced in the middle of January to 34 per cent., and again 
lowered at the commencement of February to 3 per cent., at whick 
it remained until the first week in July. About the beginning of 
March, however, the bank reserve began to run down, and the 
directors were subjected to a good deal of criticism for not taking 
active measures to attract supplies of gold from abroad. LEHarly in 
July the withdrawals of gold for home circulation compelled the 
bank to raise its rate to 34 per cent., and there it stood till the first 
week in October, when the unusual step was taken of raising the: 
rate first to 43 and then to 5 per cent. in the course of a single 
week, such a double advance having occurred only twice in the 
previous thirty-three years. The reason for this movement was. 
the rumours of war, and in the following week there came the 
Boer ultimatum and the consequent hostilities, whereby not only 
were the supplies of gold from South Africa stopped, but we were: 
caused to ship considerable quantities of gold thither to pay 
current expenses. At 5 percent. the bank rate stood until the 
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end of November, when, owing to a drain of gold for Argentina, 
it was raised to 6 per cent., at which it remained till the end of the 
year. Whatever supineness the bank directors may have shown 
in protecting their reserve in the early part of the year, they are 
entitled to the credit of having acted with great energy in the 
later months, for, not content with raising the official rate, they 
also advanced their buying prices for foreign gold coins, and made 
advances at low rates on condition that they should be repaid in 
gold. And the success which attended those measures for 
attracting gold hither goes to show that the bank could, if it had 
been so moved, have readily enough overcome the opposition of the 
bullion brokers, of which so much was previously made. Through- 
out the year the outside market rates kept fairly close up to the 
official minimum, and were, indeed, at certain times, and especially 
in the December quarter, higher than that of the bank. There 
was consequently, as will be seen from the following statement, @ 
larger margin than usual between the borrowing and the lending 
rates of the banks, and as they also benefited by the higher 
average value of money, and the active demand for it, the year 
was to them a distinctly profitable one. 





















































1899. 1898. 1897. 1896. 
Changes in bank rate ................ six four six three 
per cnt. per cnt. per cnt. per cnt. 
Highest bank rate ..............000 4 
Lowest =e © bree ee SB 3 25 2 2 
Average market rate of dis- £sd.) £5. d. | £ sed. | £ 8. d. 
count, best three months’ 38 os CA 281i YO | eb tshigue Ma S23 
LEN see eos Geta cceucdcaeossonsene 
Average allowance on deposits | 2 3 6 | 113 = | I 110] — 19 6 
Margin of profit ............ Tp dE Gh 18) FOR ao 1a = ae Oe 





“For the past year or two there has been a good deal of talk 
about the desirability of the London joint-stock banks not only 
increasing their own cash reserves, but also co-operating more 
closely with the Bank of England, in order to enable it more 
effectually to protect and maintain the central cash reserves. And 
at the last meeting of the Union Bank the chairman, Mr. Felix O. 
Schuster, stated that the action of the bankers’ committee, which 
has been considering this subject, had already borne fruit, as it 
was one of the causes why the market rates had, during the 
latter half of the year especially, been kept ‘well up to the level, 
and often materially above those of the Bank of England.’ But, 
while this is satisfactory so far as it goes, it unfortunately cannot 
be said that anything has yet been done towards increasing the too 
slender cash reserves which the banks themselves hold against 
their huge liabilities. 
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European Rates of Discount per Cent. per Annum, 1899. 
Beginning of Months of 1899. 
Cities. ae —— - ) 
Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.| May.} June.| July. | Aug.| Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. jAvge. 
London. P. ct.|P. ct. | P. ct.| P. ct.| P. ct.) P. cf.) P. ct.| P. ct.) P. ct.) P. ct] P. ct.) P. ct.) P. ct. 
Bank rate ...| 4 | 3 |8 | 3. |38 |3 18 | 38] 8%] 5 |5 | 6 |3°67 
Open market | 28 | 14§) 275) 23 | 24 | 28 | 2 | 3x4) 32 | 52 | 42 | 543) 3°25 
Paris. ' 
Bank rate ....| 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 : 3 3 3 3 | 3°08 
Open market | 3 | 243) 25 | 28 | 248] 2% | 28 | 238) 22) 3 | 3 | 3 [2°71 
Vienna. 
Bank rate...) 5 | 5 |5 | 5 | 5 | 4b] 4a] 43 | 45) 6 | 6- | 6 [5°23 
Open market | 43 | 43 | 43 | 42 | 48 | 48 | 4a | 4a | 42 | 58 | OF | 5% | 4°45 
Berlin. 
Bank rate ....| 6 5 4> | 43 | 45 | 4 4% | 4% | 5 6 6 6 | 523 
Open market | 43 | 32 | 4 | 48 | 33] 38] 4 | 48 | 48] 5 | 58 | 58 | 447 
Frankfort. 
Bank rate ....| 6 | 5 | 44] 43 | 43] 4 | 4314315 |6 16 |6 |528 
Open market | 43 | 3 | 4 | 44% | 33 | 3% | 4 343| 48 | 5 | 52 | 5% | 4°25 
Amsterdam. 
Bank rate ....| 24 | 24 | 24 | 23 | 23 |] 24 | 3 43 | 43 | 5 5 yes onl 
Open market | 24 | 24 | 25 | 13 | 23 | 23 | 22 | 32 | 4 5 4; | 42 | 3°26 
Brussels. 
Bank rate ....| 4 3% | 3} | 3% | 3h | 33 | 4 3491) St] eo 5 |3°83 
Open market | 33 | 3 3 22 | 221 34 | 32 | 34 | 34 | 32 | 4¢ | 42 | 3°57 
Hamburg. 
Bank rate ....| 6 5 43 | 43 | 43 | 4 4% | 44 15 6 6 6 |5'04 
Open market | 48 | 33 | 4 | 44 | 38 | 38 | 4 | 348) 48 | 52 | 53 | 58 | 4°72 
St.Petersburg . 
Bank rate ....| 53 | 5% | 5s | 5% | 53 | 54 | St | 5% | 5% | 53 | 5S | 54% | 55 
Open market | 53 | 6 6 6%-) 6 6 6 53 | 5s | 63 | 6S | 63 | OL 





“During the first half of 1899 the new capital applications 
amounted to a little over 88,000,000/., which was slightly in excess 
of the amount in the corresponding period of 1898. There was a 
great shrinkage, however, in the second half of the year, and the 
total for the twelve months falls considerably short of that of any 
year since 1895. The following is a statement of the amount 
offered quarter by quarter, with the figures for the like periods of 
the four preceding years for comparison :— 


(000’s omitted.] 





First quarter 
Second 
Third 

Fourth 


” 
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9) 

















| 1899, 1898. 
| mei e* 
£ £ 
weeeeeee 39,416, 48,054, 
oh 48,697, | 38,157, 
1 Ae 19,291, 375705, 
eid 25,765, | 27,257, 
| 133,169, | 150,173, 





| 























1897. 1896. 1895. 

£ £ £ 
28,116, 30,925, 28,479, 
47,777, 48,569, 23,710, 
31,874, 41,287, 32,742, 
49,522, 32,026, 19,759, 
| 157,289, | 152,807, | 104,690, 
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“And in the following statement the applications for the 
twelve months are classified as far as possible according to the 
various kinds of enterprise for which the money was sought to be 
obtained :— 








Whole Year. 

. , £ 
Foreign Government loans... cc seseeeceecees 9,900,000 
(olonial Gh We, oF) eg WE” ccc tehees ARR aD 75398,600 
British municipal and county loans................ 6,126,900 
Colonial and foreign corporations ...........0.... 496,000 
Sv ebip iether ay eee poeta ea eee cea slcnase eis tanasa 8,755,600 
Indian and colonial railways oo... 4,017,900 
Horergrvailwayst th. Bos. agai Ae Ay 11,853,600 

Mining companies— 

FRG ALT br Wea Seek Oe 5 OPN bined gee 1,756,000 
RPP IRTT OME RN ERE 6 boas Seca ani Ru ao do vgtnscocbed cite 3,070,900 
Ba dy Maggy MER Ig Rok ADR CRs 840,000 
Copper mines ....... rita atte ee 2,4.23,700 
Other tk A RETOOL CAS ALE A ESE Lt, DSB op b 3,524,300 
Exploration and financial .............:cccc:cccseeteees 6,539,000 
Breweries and distilleries .....,......:e0..ssseadocee 8,524,700 
Merchants, importers, and exporters ............ 2,529,200 
MeL ads EL CNASLEL DY wea ceteseciesceslctth ca tic sage sueosorieensittes 14,367,300 
SEGUUM MATH GPACLING sbistiteteaxsiiscsisctum steam 5,462,200 
IS TALE OMA PANIOS foes sctecvesusnes etl sdaariwi ds Abde ss 6,184,900 
Sron, Goalpand steal oh iaisiesdh cant) diate 7,215,100 
Electric lighting, power, &C........cccceceee cseeee 3554.5,900 
RS TR OW COIR, sche chy, Sie ch fhcs Sheba vas sand osreac sane 1,102,500 
Hotels, theatres, and entertainments ............ 2,867,400 
Patents and proprietary articles... 2,657,600 
Docks, harbours, and shipping... 3,584,000 
Baviks and seuyance je. h.ihi sieer dA loo eecaithnt 2,042,500 
NUS LL SM OCRIG seerekt tanta si kat steeee siete <a Lessadatoot » 3,383,900 
133,169,700 





“The loans raised by foreign Governments were restricted to 
two issues, one of 9,000,000/. for the Japanese Government, and 
one of one-tenth of that amount, offered by the Brazilian Province 
of San Paulo, Nearly the whole sum placed upon the market by 
British Colonies was offered in the first quarter of the year, when 
four issues were made by South Australia, New Zealand, Victoria, 
and the Cape respectively, amounting in the aggregate to nearly 
7,000,000/. 

“So unfavourable has the condition of the market become for 
the absorption of that kind of security, that even leading home cor- 
porations have found it exceedingly difficult to place loans, except 
upon terms a great deal more onerous than those to which they 
have been accustomed, and: to which they are unwilling to submit. 
Still, the total of such applications in the year amounted to the 
respectable sum of 6,127,000. 

‘Our bome railways, as usual, found it necessary to place sub- 
stantial amounts of new stock, though the total of which any 
public notice was given amounted to only 8,756,000/., as compared 
with 11,090,000/. in 1898. Of this, the principal items were issues 
of ordinary stock by the Midland and North-Hastern Companies, 
and preference stocks by the South-Hastern and Lancashire and 





In 
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Yorkshire Companies. The 7 millions subscribed for Indian and 
Colonial railways were issued almost entirely in the first half of 
the year, and were divided in the proportion of about 4,000,000/. 
and 3,000,000/. between Rhodesia and India. Foreign railways 
were prominent in the latter part of the year, owing to the large 
additions made to their capital by Argentine railways for 
extensions and new connections. LHarlier in the year large issues 
were made on account of the Chinese Imperia! Railway and for a 
railway in Russia. 

“Promoters of mining companies had few opportunities of 
enticing the speculative investor, the total amount raised for all 
descriptions of mines during the year being under 12,000,000l. 

“The task of classifying the industrial companies is somewhat 
difficult, as many of the companies could be placed with equal 
appropriateness in several different groups. The manufacturing 
group naturally covers most ground, and comes out with by far 
the largest total for the year. That is partly because it includes 
the textile ‘combines,’ the latest of which, the calico printers, is 
a huge agglomeration with a capital running up to 9,200,000l. 
nominal. In the stores and trading group, the principal items 
were contributed by an augmentation of the capitals of existing 
undertakings. One of the less prominent features of the year’s 
new companies was the number of joint-stock concerns formed to 
acquire blocks of flats in London or City offices, sometimes both 
together. No doubt this is a remunerative form of investment 
under good management, especially in times when there is a great 
scarcity of house accommodation in the metropolis. The business, 
however, seems, as usual, to be in danger of being overdone. 
Electrical enterprise did not attract capital on any considerable 
scale, most of the issues being merely additional amounts raised by 
existing companies. 

“The following is a statement of the capital applications and 
calls made in each for the ten years ending 1899 :— 


Capital Created and Issued. 





Actual Money Calls. 


























In England In England 

England. siseenee er, England. eee nies pee 

£ £ £ £ & £ 
1899...., 124,192,000 | 8,978,000 | 133,170,000} 82,145,000} 8,144,000] 90,289,000 
°98....! 113,838,000 | 36,3 36,000 | 150,173,000} 79,789,000 | 21,412,000 | 101,201,000 
’97....| 145,612,000 | 11,687,000 | 157,299,000] 73,947,000} 7,747,000} 81,694,000 
°96....| 125,964,000 | 26,713,000 | 152,677,000} 66,111,000 | 18,281,432] 84,393,090 
°95....| 91,694,000 | 12,996,000 | 104,690,000} 64,645,000 | 19,855,000] 84,500,000 
*94....} 61,191,000 | 30,644,000} 91,835,000] 62,666,000/11,556,000| 74,222,c00 
°93....|. 39,181,000 | 9,959,750} 49,141,000] 33,751,000} 8,202,000} 41,953,000 
92...) 58,197,000 | 27,940,000} 81,137,000] 47,212,000 | 12,045,000] 59,262,000 
*91....|_ 80,289,000 | 24,356,000 | 104,595,000] 66,810,000] 9,284,000] 76,044,000 
*90....| 125,898,000 | 16,667,000 | 142,565,000 | 120,717,000 | 20,290,000 | 141,007,000 








_ “The silver market in 1899 is thus reported upon by Messrs. 
Pixley and Abell :—‘ The extreme variations in the price of silver 
were small, and for the greater part of the year the price was 
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steady, threatened weakness being again and again averted by 
opportune coinage orders both from Paris and Russia. These 
special orders were by no means of the same importance as those 
that so greatly influenced the market in 1898, and there were no 
more orders on Spanish account. In April there was a rush of 
speculative buying, causing a rapid rising to 293. This was 
partly based on the opinion that silver was unduly low, and great 
expectations were formed as to the future of the metal when the 
chief smelters in the United States formed a combination. New 
York was amongst the buyers at this time. In October the State 
of Gwalior sold about 200,000/. out of their holding of 4,000,000/. 
silver rupees, and as it was feared that these sales might continue, 
the market fell rapidly. China was a better buyer than usual, and 
about a million more than in 1898 was shipped. India bought 
intermittently, but part of the silver figuring in the Bombay 
exports was there coined into British dollars, and eventually went 
to the Straits.’ 
Monthly Fluctuations in Price of Bar Silver. 


















































1899. 1898. 1897. 1896. 1895. 
Ohi hb a | d. d, d d. a. d. 
January «0... 278 274 | 26% 26% | 2928 2911 | 30% 30% | 2755 27.8% 
February........ 27% 27% | 264 258 | 293 2922 | 314% 30% | 2741 274 
Mar eco c ods, | 279, 27% | 2675 25 293 28,5, | 315% 318 | 29% 278 
AE Gee 285 27% | 2655 2521 | 283 28.8% | 3158 3043 | 30% 29% 
BE ace ani 282 28 26% 25% | 283, 27% | 314 3048 | 30% 3054 
SE UIRGED 552,008 28 «2742 | 27% «2642 | 272 273 | 314% 314% | 8013 30 
Ah in 272 27% see 8 24 2712 268 | 314 318 | 30$ 303, 
August} 4..:.... 2733 27% | 2723 27k | 264 232 | 31% 3038 | 30% 30% 
September ....| 273 263% | 2855 2741 | 274 232 | 3042 30 302, 3035 
October ........| 2643 26§ | 284 2733, | 273 25,% | 305; 29% | 318 303 
November ....| 2735; 2633 | 28% 273 | 274 263 | 30,3 29% | 31 303 
December ....| 2755; 2633 | 273 274 | 272 2518] 30 2933 | 3013 30 
Yearly avge. 2755 2618 275%; 30% 29% 
Highest price 28% 2855; 2913 315%) 313 
Lowest ,, 262 25 23% 29% 273, 








“The first half of the year 1899 was remarkably free from 
political disturbances of an international character, and as money 
rates were normal and trade very profitable, the range of Stock 
Exchange values at the end of June was generally higher than at 
the close of the year 1898. From that time onwards, however, 
there was a more or less continuous decline, owing to the course of 
the negotiations with the South African Republic, resulting in the 
outbreak of war in the middle of October. The depression was 
much accentuated by the British reverses during November and 
December and the squeeze in the money market, with the result 
that iu the last fortnight of the year the general level of prices 
was lower than at any time during the twelve months, the close 
being very little above the worst. The monthly table compiled by 
the Bankers’ Magazine affords a very good comparison of the 
movement of market values, by placing the figures for the last 
month of 1899 beside those for the corresponding date in the 
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previous year. This shows that the value of the 325 securities 
enumerated was on 16th December, 1899, 3,121,417,000/., as com- 
pared with 3,241,219,000/., on 19th December, 1898, showing a net 
depreciation of 119,802,000/., equal to 3°7 per cent. It must be 
pointed out, however, that this comparison is considerably more 
favourable than would be the case if it had been made up on the 
last day of the respective years. A leading instance is to be 
found in British Government stocks, the Consols quotation being 
1004 on 16th December and 997 on the 30th, Two and a Half per 
Cents. fell from 98 to 97, and Local Loans Stock from 103 to 100. 
The subjoined table must consequently be read with due allowance 
for the further fall that took place after the compilation was made. 


[000’s omitted.J 
































Market Values 


Increase or Decrease. 




















Nominal at middle of December, 
Armount Department, containing gees cake = 
(Par Value). 1899. 1898. Amount. Per Cent. 
£ £ £ daw 
804,194, | 14 British and Indian funds........ 811,218, | 886,950, | — 75,732, 8°5 
36,379, 8 Corporation (U.K.) stocks 39,988, 42,535, | — 2,547, 5°9 
49,417, | 11 Colonial Government stocks.... 51,936, 52,626, |— 690, {73 
29,823, 5 Ditto inscribed ditto...) 31,472, |. 32,460,]— 988, 3°0 
928,539, | 30 Foreign Government ditto...) 802,958, | 805,254, | — 2,296, 03 
213,007, | 19 British Railway Ordinary........ 325,034, | 339,127, | — 14,093, 4°1 
171,118, | 14 Ditto Debenture™ ,,,  <....../ 196,807, | 207,729, | — 10,992, B23 
128,803, | 13 Ditto Preference ,, __........ 181,530, | 190,249, |— 8,719, 4°5 
47,010, 7 Indian Railways ,,  ....... 68,729, | 75,014, | — 6,286, 8°3 
s6or4, [1S ions Ordinary Pens f|  30:290,.|' 28410, | + 1,880, | 66 
89,000, | 10 American railway shares ........ 79,566, 77,984, | + 1,582, 2°O 
59,545, | 12 Ditto ‘bonds (gold) .............2. 46,188, 47,218, |] — 1,035, ae 
7,605, | 5 Ditto bonds (sterling)............ 8,673, 8,799, |— 126, 1°4 
19,516, | 12 Foreign railways... 16,233, 15,417, [+ 816, id 
84,216, g Ditto obligations .................... 60,089, 63,647, | — 3,558, 5°6 
30 Bank shares— 
‘9 10 British bank shares ........ 48,687, 46,892, |} + 1,795, 3°8 
| 4 Australasian bank shares 8,742, 7,636, ] + 1,106, | 14°74 
4 : 
soit 3 oe ena aeons |e 
L 7 10 Semi-foreign bank shares 15,666, 15,548, | + ~=118, o'7 
8 Cor I i 
71038 |e Te foreign) coerce t| BBL | 047,827) |e etal ers 
6,167, & Hinsncial: land seeneee ee a TOT: 7,710, | + 84, I'l 
10,842, A Gas cl, T a Se 29,494, 29,436, | + 58, o'2 
3,950, \vaqulmetrance Tee at 21,648, 23,061, |] — 1,413, 5°9 
6,055, 7 Coal, iron, and steel ...........0.... 12,251, 10,632, | + 1,619, Is 
20,746, 6 Canalland dock \.:/ccsfatae Sd 64,033, 66,599, |] — 2,566, 3°8 
4,529; OF MO POW CTIBS (8's 505sscestelscctacetieues at 12,085, 13,163, | — 1,078, 81 
9,944, | 15 Commercial, industrial, &ec. ...., 35,074, 33,344, | + 1,730, te 
8,810, | 10 Mines (chiefly South African) 47,618, 43,799, | + 3,819, 80 
4,966, Sans Lappy hs oohsi2d.i0). ee 6,839, 6,682, ] + 157, 2°3 
17,914, | 9 Telegraph and telephone ....... 20,423, 22,762, |— 2,399, | 10°3 
4,066, | 11 Tram and omnibus _................ 5,045, 5,006, | + 395 77 
8,553) 4) lO Wy BterwOrke amravc.usuieassane. 20,741, 20,989, ]— 248, 12 
2,868,932, | 325 LOLEAB RNS etd cea. 3,121,417, | 3,241,219, | —119,802, 3°7 


SSS sss less sss SSS SSS 
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‘“‘The circumstances referred to above affected British Govern- 
ment securities in a special degree, since it became obvious that 
the expenditure on account of the war would not only put a stop 
to the usual Government purchases of stock, but would probably 
necessitate new issues of considerable amount. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the depreciation in British and Indian funds, as 
compared with the previous year, was very much larger, both 
actually and proportionately, than that which occurred in any 
other group of securities. 

“Foreign Government stocks, though the general range of 
values was lower, showed only a small net depreciation, a big rise 
in Spanish and a smaller improvement in the securities of one or 
two South American States partly counteracting the effect of the 
general movement. The ordinary stocks of British railways com- 
pared very unfavourably in market value at the end as compared 
with the beginning of the year. They were affected not only by 
the general malaise in the stock markets, but also by the considera- 
tion that working expenses were increasing out of all proportion to 
the expansion in gross earnings, an anticipation that has since 
been fully borne out by the published accounts. The only excep- 
tions to the fall were Great Eastern and London, Chatham, and 
Dover stocks. An exception to the general depreciation occurred 
in the group of American railway ordinary shares, though even 
this was mainly due to particularly marked advances in the prices 
of certain stocks which offset comparatively small declines else- 
where; in all cases, however, prices at the end of the year were 
much below the highest touched in the twelve months. The 
securities of both the Canadian railways showed a marked appre- 
ciation on balance, the improvement in their position upholding 
them against outside circumstances of a depressing character. 
There was also a distinct improvement in the market values of 
Argentine railway stocks, the lines having enjoyed an exceptionally 
prosperous year. Among miscellaneous issues, bank shares of all 
descriptions were quoted higher than at the end of the previous 
year, the conditions having been for the most part favourable to 
profitable banking operations. Coal and iron shares were in 
favour throughout, the industries being very prominent in the trade 
boom which was, as we have shown, a feature of the year 1899. 

‘South African mining shares, in spite of the stoppage of work 
and the great uncertainty as to their fate which prevailed at the 
close of the year, showed very little depreciation as compared with 
the end of 1898, and stood at a much higher level than, say, four 
months before. A number of the principal West Australian 
producing mines had greatly risen in market value, but, as in so 
many other cases, the prices at the end of the year were far below 
the highest recorded in the interval. Copper mining shares 
steadily advanced in price, in sympathy with the constant increase 
in the price of the metal. 

Apeenpix (A.)—Volume and Value of our Foreign Trade of 1899 
compared with that of 1898. 

“ For a number of years past it has been our practice to analyse 

the annual Trade and Navigation Returns, so as to show to what 
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extent the recorded movements in values have been due to varia- 
tions in the volume of the year’s trade, and how far to alterations: 
in prices. The details of this analysis for the year 1899 will be 
found in the numbers of the Hconomist of the 20th and 27th January, 
and we now, as usual, bring together the main figures, in order 
that the broad results may be more clearly indicated :— 
I. Imports. 


————— ae 
















































































1899. 1898. 
Value in Trade |. Value Value in Trade 
and Navigation | Calculated at } and Navigation 

Returns. Prices of 1898. Returns. 

£ £ £ 
Diving animals £,....-...0iasecetee ee ees 9,515,000 9,219,c00 | 10,386,000 
Articles of food and drink ............... 195,525,000 | 200,385,000 | 193,731,000 
MT ODACEO Teo cocsccssczsvscesen oshse eee ae me 5,616,000 5,281,000 3,887,000 
Metals ioscdscselizsscunessetveepeseeennnes ore 28,264,000 | 23,671,000 | 21,852,000 
Chemicals, dye stuffs, and tanning 5,769,000 notes 5,484,000 
MALOLIANS...c.i0:ss4s..ceeetdesonemeatomees 
LTE hoes: Aeceaposep ee secsessenveseneoe neocons 9,689,000 8,823,000 8,357,000 
Dee ae for textile manufac- 65,684,000 | 61,923,000 | 71,268,000 
Raw materials for sundry industries.| 56,667,000 | 54,967,000 | 52,226,000 
Manufactured articles .........::scceceeee 91,293,000 | 89,695,000 | 87,076,000 
Miscellaneous. 5,4 .¢Av4sedniee anes 15,915,000 | 14,950,000 | 14,797,000 
Parcel post 5...:£.0.¢-bepsacrenateoreee eae 1,139,000 1,115,000 1,314,000 
Total imports nc cccrcssrterespitere: 485,076,000 | 475,632,000 | 470,379,000 
Deduct re-exports ........ 65,020,000 | 62,939,000 | 60,655,000 
Net imports vssacccgasscteee es te 420,056,000 | 412,693,000 | 409,724,000 
II. Exports of British Products. 

1899. 1898. 
Value in Trade Value Value in Trade 
and Navigation | Calculated at § and Navigation 

Returns. Prices of 1898. Returns. 
Laying -animplsw,,:....sedeeeee tea teate 1,003,000 1,019,000 1,104,000 
Articles of food and drink ................ 12,569,000 | 11,053,000 | 12,104,000 
Raw materials (i. AONE Saee 26,582,000 | 24,757,000 | 21,077,000 
Yarn of all kinds .......... Aes 16,619,000 | 16,429,000 | 17,055,000 
Textile fabrics of all kinds ............... 82,835,000 | 81,701,000 | 77,453,000 
Metals and machinery «0.0... sesssesseeeees 59,963,000 | 51,822,000 | 51,137,000 
Apparel and articles of personal use 9,555,000 9,399,000 9,577,000 

‘Chemicals and chemical and medi- 

cinal preparations ..............:cees0ees 8,855,000 7:965,000 8,389,000 
Allother articles (...i0../c.cccstcccssvedest 35,017,000 | 33,165,000 | 33,323,000 
Parcel posts settee, dsiet PFs Ara 2,467,000 2,303,000 2,140,000 
CLORAL Me staccs vroved fie scrvanttcvastent 255,465,000* | 239,613,000 | 238,359,000 





* Exclusive of value of British ships built for foreigners, amounting to 
9,195,000l., recorded for the first time in the returns for 1899. 
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Dealing first with the volume of our trade, it is shown in Table I 
that in 1898 the total value of the imports retained for home con- 
sumption was 409,724,000/., and that if we had paid for our net 
imports of last year the same average prices as in 1898, they would 
have cost us 412,693,000/. It follows, therefore, that there was 
last year an increase in the quantity of our net imports equal to 
the difference between 412,693,000/. and 409,724,000/., which is 
2,969,000/., or 0°72 per cent. Then, as to our exports. In 1898 we 
exported British products to the value of 233,359,000/., while our 
exports in 1899, if we had obtained for them the same prices as 
in 1898, would have realised 239,613,000/.; and the difference 
between these two amounts, which works out at an increase of 
6,254,000/., or 2°68 per cent., is the measure of the increase in the 
quantity of our shipments in 1899. Taking imports and exports 
together, the volume of our foreign trade last year (exclusive of re- 
exports and of ships sold to foreigners, the value of which was not 
included in previous returns), shows, as compared with 1898, an 
increase of 1°43 per cent., the figures being :— 
£ 


Actual value of net imports and of exports of Gin Ges 

British, products 1m 898 2.0040... sdecs ss ctearecs Ste een 

Value of net imports and of exports of British 
products in 1899, calculated at the prices of 


SPE Saran ereictet sap epesabactacace ca -sasvopcte pent ndescbesteasvannsiee 


652,306,000 








Increase in 1899, due to larger quantities... 9,223,000 
= 1°43 per cent. 





“* Next, as to prices. The actual cost of our imports for home 
consumption last year was 420,056,000/., whereas if we had paid 
for them the same average prices as in 1898, they would have cost 
us 412,693,000/.. Thus, owing to higher prices, there was an 
increase in the cost of our imports of 7,363,000/., or 1°78 per cent. ; 
or in other words, the prices of the imports were on the average 
1°78 per cent. higher in 1899 than in 1898. And the rise in the 
prices of our exports was much more marked. Our total exports of 
British products in 1899 are valued at 255,465,000/. If, however, 
their value had been calculated at the same average prices as in 
1898, it would have amounted to 239,613,o00/., and there was 
thus an increase in value due to higher prices of 15,852,000l., or 
662 per cent. In imports and exports combined, the increase 
in value, owing to higher prices, amounted to 23,215,00c0l., or 
3°56 per cent., the calculation working out thus :-— 

£ 
Value of net imports and of exports of British 
products for 1899, calculated at prices off 652,396,000 
DOOD ee Bert pene tet acest saaarst oo tagbncscennsthosagn mivereresens 
Actual value in Trade and Navigation Returns.. 675,521,0c0 








Increase due to higher prices in 1899 ........ 23,215,000 
= 3°56 percent. 
“ Subjoined is an analysis of the traffic receipts of fifteen of the 
principal English railways during the past two years :— 
VOL, LXISI. PART I, K 
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(B.)—Ratlway Traffic Receipts in 1898 and 1899. 


First Half- Year. 
(00’s omitted.] 





Passengers, 


: Merchandise. Minerals. Live Stock. 
Parcels, and Mails. 





1899. 1898. 1899. 1898. 1899. 1898. | 1899.| 1898. 


——_—— | es | J EE 








£ fe £ £ £ £ £ £ 

London and N. Western| 2,603,5 | 2,513,7 | 2,236,0 | 2,161,4 | 1,408,4 | 1,325,2 | 93,5 | 88,6 
Great Western............00 2,248,6 | 2,141,6 |. 1,822,7 | 1,224,0 | 1,877,5 | 1,117;9 | 68,3 | 65,0 
Midland \ ja wccusnp.emunre! 1,559.4 | 1,510,8 | 2,085,7 | 1,959,3 | 1,476,8 | 1,370,6 | 45,9 | 42,5 
North Eastern .............:.. 1,202,8.|.1,11352 | 1,850,3 | 1,273,4 | 1,420,1.| 15339,5 | 00,0] 4152 
Lancashire & Yorkshire.| 1,084,0 | 1,001,1 906,3 878,2 566,6 BFA, 1.1 0, L 11 Bas 
Great Northern ............ 912,3 884,9 859,7 798,9 468,5 429,6 | 25,2 | 2357 
5) WUOBEBTIT seoctas see.tes 1,222,9 | 1,165,3 735,5 672,9 272,1 252,8 | 45,8 | 43,8 
London and 8. Western. | 1,863,4 | 1,287,9 428,3 410,8 192,0 LV ELL S | 1992 
Saige oe ear ue Beat 1,383,6 | 1,339,4 325,9 291,3 173,6 163,4 8,7 8,7 
London, Brighton ........ 1,009,0 960,9 206,5 202,7 162,1 139,4 5,9 nae 
Great Central .............0+ 334,4 290,1 512,6 488,9 434,3 380,3 | 11,2 9,1 
North Staffordshire........ 127,8 120,65 132,4 127,9 131,4 128,9 2,0 2,0 
Metropolitan _............0- 357,6 34955 28,5 2253 17,9 14,6 3.1 ae 
Worth London 4i;cce 164,7 162,5 66,0 64,0 22,9 19,9 9 9 
otal ®...isss tien 15,524,0 | 14,841,4 ]11,196,4 | 10,590,0] 8,124,2 | 7,382,3 |398,0 | 376,3 














+ £682,6 | + £606,4 | + £741,7 











Second Half- Year. 
[00’s omitted.] 








London and N. Western] 3,166,8 | 3,044,6 | 2,810,5 | 2,262,3 | 1,411,2 | 1,383,4 |131,1 | 126,6 


Great Western .........:0.. 2,770,8 | 2,620,2 | 1,889,9 | 1,306,7 | 1,884,6 | 1,165,5 | 75,3 | 72,2 
Midland” {5222 ee! 1,815,7 | 1,776,5 | 2,161,4 | 2,088,1 | 1,464,2 | 1,478,3 | 47,6 | 46,0 
North Eastern ............ | 1,547,4 | 1,479,9 | 1,487,8 | 1,364,5 | 1,459,3 | 1,414,9 | 52,3 | 53,0 
Lancashire & Yorkshire.| 1,217,5 | 1,169,0 934.0 896,4 546,1 544,7 | 21,0 | 21,7 
Great Northern ............ 1,100,1 | 1,078,5 895,4 882,8 475,4 456,6 | 21,9 | 22,6 

b alasterns.. ae 1,623,8 | 1,640,8.1 -768,1 |. 447,21 .275,1 |  298jorlueset | aace 


London and 8. Western.| 1,594,0 | 1,542,5 457,3 448,2 191,0 177,8 | 22,0 | 21,6 

















Bonita MARE 1,671,3 | 1,627,0 |. 372,38 | 3581 | 180,3| 1744) 14,5 | 11,2 
London, Brighton ........ 1,215;9 | 1,163,2 236,6 229,6 159,0 156,7 5,3 5,6 
Great Central ...20...:4.41 424,3 55353 517,2 482,1 454,0 411,1 | 10,7 955 
North Staffordshire........|. 141,7 |  139,7 132,3 129,7 132,0 125,0 2,1 252 
Metropolitan _................ 360,9 | 341,7 32,0 3259 19,8 19,6 4 - 
North London .........060.:. 167,4| 165,3 67,5 67,8 24,5 26,14 1,0 9 

Total vciktarernee 18,817,6 | 18,677,8 }11,707,3 | 11,407,6| 8,176,5 | 7,822,6 |438,9 | 431,5 





+ £139,8 + £299,7 | + £293,9 


id 
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VI.—Fires in London and the Metropolitan Fire Brigade in 1899. 


Te following particulars are taken from the Report of the 
Chief Officer to the Fire Brigade Committee of the London County 
Council, in continuation of similar notices for former years :— 


The report begins with a table giving a comparison of the 
brigade work since 1866. The figures for the last five years are :— 


Number of Fires. 





{ 

















Year. Serious. Slight. Total. 

PSOE ccc. hakceins 142 3,491 3,633 
Bed) Macs othe vas 122 3,494 3,616 
Be Fart tivddearacas 168 3,332 3,500 
BOS scat et tasks 205 3,380 3,585 
Aa) ee. 216 3,630 3,846 














Average for Ten Years. 











| 
3,009 | F173 


216 3,630 | 3,846 





TES8O-9Sr oct caccas: 164 











* Since 1896 fires necessitating the getting to work of more than one stand 
pipe or hydrant for their extinction have been classed as serious. 





“These cases of fire entailed the turning out of brigade men 
and appliances for work in extinguishing fires, and do not include 
chimney fires and false alarms. 

‘The number of fires in which life has been endangered is 191 ; 
the number in which a loss of life has occurred is 102; observing 
that in this calculation a life is said to be endangered when the 
person alluded to left the house by irregular means. 

“The number of persons whose lives were endangered is 291. 
Of these 172 were saved, the remaining 119 lost their lives. 

“Of the 119 cases of death from fire, the large majority 
of these deaths occurred before’ the fire brigade was even 
called. In many cases death occurs when the fire in question is 
exceedingly limited, and the only information the brigade obtains 
is from the police, perhaps some hours after the occurrence. 

“As long as the paraffin lamp remains a dangerous article of 
household use, and as long as the conditions under which people | 
in London live continue as they are, it is feared that no reduction 
in these figures can be anticipated. 

“ Undoubtedly earlier intimation of fire is now received gene- 
rally, and the local authorities continue to interest themselves in 
this direction, to the great advantage of the brigade, by painting 
red the lamp posts near fire alarms, and by otherwise indicating 
the positions of the fire alarms. 

“There are three facts in connection with the brigade work 
which the editors of the local newspapers, with their enormous 
influence, might very usefully impress upon their readers— 

K 2 
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“That the best method of calling the brigade is to pull the 
nearest fire alarm, or to telephone. 

‘That no charge is made for the services of the brigade within 
the county of London. 

‘That nobody is authorised to collect money on behalf of the 
brigade. 


‘‘ Last year the brigade was called for chimneys on fire in 954 
instances, of which 486 were false alarms. 

“The false fire-alarms numbered 1,004, of which 268 were 
maliciously given, but only 7 persons were brought to punish- 
ment. In addition, 15 persons who, for malicious or other reasons, 
broke the covering glass of alarm posts without giving the 
alarm, were apprehended and dealt with. 

‘There have been 3 cases in which the water arrangements 
have not been satisfactory. ‘These have been duly reported. 

‘During the past year the chief officer has been called upon 
to report to other committees of the Council upon matters affecting 
his department. The number of new theatres now being erected 
within the county of London has caused considerable labour under 
this head. The actual number of reports (the preparation of 
which involved, in many cases, several inspections of premises) to 
committees, other than the Fire Brigade Committee, has been as 


follows :— 


Theatres and Music Halls Committee ............ 918 
Building Ach Aomuntiee.ceseccsctensetsasensesputsecoetes 15 


“There has been published the first annual report made to the 
Theatres and Music Halls Committee on the work done by the 
inspection branch, constituted by resolution of the Council of 


8th February, 1899. 


“The strength of the brigade is as follows :— 


Staff. 


952 firemen, including chief officer, 
second officer, third officer, 
superintendents, and all ranks. 

32 men under instruction. 
17 pilots. 
136 coachmen. 


6 officials engaged on hydrant work. 
1 mechanical engineer. 

4. storekeepers. 

5 clerks. 

1 working foreman. 
32 mechanics and labourers. 


Material and Duties. 


62 land fire engine stations, with 
horses, 
4 floating or river stations. 
2 sub-stations without horses. 
17 permanent street stations. 
38 horsed escape duties. 
38 hose cart duties. 
10 ,, and ladder truck duties. 
110 hand fire escape duties. 
8 steam fire engines on barges. 
62 land steam fire engines. 
27 six-inch manual fire engines. 
4 under six-inch manual fire engines, 





7 hose tenders and escapes. 
1m ,, and ladder trucks. 
105», carts. 
404 miles of hose. 
7 steam tugs. 
12 barges. 
10 skiffs. 
197 hand fire escapes. 
3 emergency ladders. 
11 long fire ladders. 
42 ladder vans. © 
2 trollies for engines. 
6 hose and coal vans. 
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Material and Duties—Contd. 





5 hose and ladder vans, 113 telephone lines between fire sta- 
6 traps for visiting. tions. 
3 stores vans. 613 fire alarm call points. 
1 canteen van. 22 telephone lines to police stations. 
« waggon for street duties. 108 telephone lines to public and other 
4 bicycles. buildings. 
go2 watch boxes. Ct 7 bell-ringing fire alarms to public 
231 horses. and other buildings. 


“The committee will remember that during the past year I 
have been allowed to do a large amount of useful work in the 
direction of advising the city authorities, the heads of government 
departments and public institutions, as regards the protection 
for fire of their buildings and the inmates thereof. The only 
conditions on which these services have been rendered were that 
neither the Council nor I accepted any responsibility or fee. 

‘* The number of accidents to members of the brigade recorded 
during 1899 is 169; none of these have been fatal. 

‘““There have been during the year 563 cases (including 56 due 
to service) of illness, 3 of which resulted in death. 

“The progress both in mobilisation and in attack methods is 
very satisfactory, and my work is considerably facilitated by the 
intelligent interest shown by officers and men in our improved 
organisation. 

‘The total number of officers and men struck off the strength 
of the brigade during the year is 107.” 


The following particulars are obtained from the _ tables 
appended to the report, viz.: fires classified according to occu- 
pations, and arranged in the order of frequency of occurrence; to 
which are added, for the purpose of comparison, the corresponding 
figures for the three previous years :— 





Number of Fires in 























Number, Occupations. ike eee 
1899. | 1898. | 1897. | 1896. 

1 SIME ATED TLOUSOME ol ascccaractcceveccUNcncidecsstostasesees 1,000 | 896] 900 | 949 
MII SENDA ere Metres at cecavccusesesssetandzsosedtsohes 769 | 780] 726 | 801 
A Pe VA CUUAUOR SE, cot eet n corns oh ss tive deceatsdegacenssomessen 85 70 81 83 
4 | Commons, roads, and open spaces ......s0+0+. 84. 58 67 70 
Big, Lo ENELRL ERY Spas ene Waa tas vowsuts'saesieSeesed dosed ndess canmies 57 33 16 27 
© | Under repair and building ............. cess 52 4A 46 37 
Y ba PROD ites erty Ren Soe 2 Ca ene Meee Pv pe pee NET ome 51 33 40 42 
Sones Be UGG CU La ere trot casavarncssdeestioraessctbivoneys 48 46 39 56 
9.) bk. Boot and shoe, makers is .casscscrses,cccdbecs chen 43 33 35 37 
UM RCOL ATIC COLOMP TOU tay Gncnsvacsddusnonixsdvenieler 42 61 37 53 
11 | Restaurants and refreshment rooms ........ 41 39 35 29 
eae PPL TG POLBY a, stats etees bers onc chu sarotseewce enavebencadueehs 41 28 40 39 
LS Pp Printers and: publishers %s.ses.ctsscsc.csrversneeess 38 45 36 3L 
Pe POR ERIINICLO PS !0.,00c5es cucteteers these det docbacevcen ct senbdadess 35 51 34 48 
15 | Tailors, clothiers, and outfitters ............... 34 41 41 39 
REET ROASTS Oto INGOT Y, sorncaescsapscsseosdocpsevwssesedodeoneae 23 32 29 43 
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Number of Fires in 
Number. Occupations. BPE (eer ee, oo Cre 
1899.| 1898.) 1897.| 1896. 
17; 4}. Grocers ¢ 4.051) lh. tahideoeseeec eet cteaeereres ae 32 34 38 29 
18 | Hotels (including club-houses)  ....... ....0.. 31 22 31 30 
19 | Greengrocers and fruiterers .............:cs000+- 30 36 38 35 
20 Laundries %+5osecsseesh lees teen een eee ee 30 24 27 13 
21 | Confectioners and pastrycooks...............0. 29 48 42 45, 
22. | Provision dealers | i.ge.-.c-mptraseser messes cine: 29 22 28 25 
2B") Bakers vise. cecscnete cae eee cse Meena merit ee tees 28 22 29 26 
24 -| Chandlers © +...22.. 422. casi teens Minas coer: 28 31 21 28 
25.:14. Coffee housés:c.si23. tet, 2a eee. Pe 29 30 26 35 
26 | Engineers and machinists..................cs 27 20 35 22 
27. |. Fried fish shops: aie. Beneeree ee eee 24 18 24 20 
28. | Tobacconists | ..s:-s5.:504 ie ere eeiiiess wat 26 25 24, 24 
29°} Butcliers........<caceentee ee onan teeererays 2 26 26 38 18 
30! | Gorn dealers ~).:i7Rshi ng tees. ce mere treet 25 13 16 13 
B31 °it| (Stables... 01:5... kagdecsdacbesanbaonan tien debes dleibbent. 24 23 15 14 
32 | Waggons on the/r0ad oocjnccnccbocoassdesessecrecee 2 15 20 18 
33 Contractors iss .qaes aot ide aoe cies oe : ae 21 19 13 
$4 | Chemists. :...:ct agen ocd eee ete re 20 18 23 21 
35. | Milliners and dressmakers _ ................0000000 19 11 14 15 
36 | Furniture makers and dealers ................0.. 19 15 19 24, 
37 4. Hairdressers 4,7). Weinert tee, vesiien: 18 25 20 28 
38 ., | Dairymen «b..jsne. ie fas RE ivan dnooS kon 18 19 16 14 
89 .| General dealers fin ucermeaterest eae 16 a) 16 23 
40 | Coal and coke merchants ...:....:00ccessssscsseeees 15 9 10 14 
41 | Let out in tenements © ..............csecseeeseeeee 14 14 12 7 
42 | Schools ©..:cectee mame cc eee ee ctr eens 14 13 13 4 
48 | Docks *s0k,citcanaeh eee ee ee 14 7\|— —_— 
44 | Booksellers, binders, and stationers............ 13 12 15 15 
45.) Warming/stock i) ieee ae eee 13 11 5 9 
46° "| Wardrobe Gealers scree stee tenner reas: 12 11 5 13 
47; | 'Fishmongers?:. ees aae: neat ees 11 12 13 20 
48 | Beershop keepers .... es beeciee WV Breet 9 16 24 
49 |. Newsagents tecannrens tata ee 11 9 8 9 
50. | Ships {steam) A...cse. nc fans eee II 9 6 5 
51 | Churches‘and ‘chapels firccvecect-ccerescteen 10 15 9 15 
52 | Carpenters and workers in wood...........000 10 7 1] 8 
53 | Looking giass and picture frame makers 10 11 9 5 
54. | Hlectric light works ..1.........csccsescscsssesssseaee: 10 3; — oes 
55 | Tobacco and cigar manufacturers ............ 10 4, 4 4 
56 ‘Upholsterers’ .4.. conn hoe ee eee 10 8 10 6 
57, | Haney repositories 5 <b. as nssyatever erence 10 4 2 6 
58 | Mineral water manufacturers ..............000 10 1 2 5 
pS | (Photographers) wanyctine eres es 10 4 5 9 
3,258 | 2,998 | 2,936 | 3,095 
TROMAINGON ., co0sfrc sects. uectart Pete earner eeattres 588 | 587] 564] 521 














3,846 | 8,585 | 3,500 | 3,616 





Fires classified under the causes to which they have been 
assigned, and arranged in the order of frequency of occurrence :— 
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Causes. a ee 
Mie Coa rny NRVC COTE ere ey, «cs Geutdces.taleett acer eee eaeetidd ooh ongencs 1,295 
2. Lamps (not gas) and lights thrown dow wc.cccscccsccsscsesesesesesssesees 658 
a TRS LI AYIO YS W EY Sieve ch -o0ck cctchees) get tecne noskleoh canst ORS Goce kes 284 
seams IAC LPOUTAYOS S One One cee tier oes ee Ae oy ie 
44, COUT Sere PER aE Ae Ae ae een SEEM Cd Ont Re 263 
6. Defective or improperly set flues, hearths, stoves, &C. .......s0000-+ 235 
7. Children playing with fire, matches, &C. .o.c.c.ccccsssssssesssesseseesesess 204 
Shot MOR EU SA PRS Rotate Be Rt LOR ooh OR AL anna? OB Wee fee Broan, Al 96 
PaeAiringlinen: and dryin gato ves lessen Sarai. Heisierscste teen es eee 87 
10. Overheating of flues, ovens, furnaces, boilers, &C.....cccccccceeeeeees 78 
11. Boiling over, or upsetting of fat, pitch, &C. .....cccseccsseseseseseeees 65 
12. Mineral oil stoves, explosion or upsetting Of.........ccscsesseceseseeees 58 
Sb ASCP) ones ok eats 5 etch as Seat ele Se ae Ae 2 Mee a Se Be oe 47 
14. Overheating of portable gas stoves, &C......sscseeeeeeee ey Rene ek 43 
15. Lime slaking by rain and otherwise ...........csssscieccsssersereesssersesers 20 
AGS HlectViG Wires, BOLL GUCULE OF..0 ...csc0csecssqoecot sacvstedoiecesss does ccvososdesee 18 
17. Vapour of spirit in contact with flame ...........cesscesesssecesereseesees Eo 
Reve este LE MUO DRO CO MOA. ft ce evay, celts. dh uaeh lig ototeosi dh ees ceeded eee 16 
Detar ISU OL GUTOR EO LhOe beg, care: <Feaseps sq cots th vaysesas-oueeteiaed «capes Petes ead ioekeeae ha sass 15 
20. Clothes or goods coming in contact with fire .....cc.ccsesseeesecees 12 
PR oa aT POT MOOUSTEOTILA OT se onteccnet Mev dane, Bevstsutk SehvesaQcecssedd MRI. cE 10 
Ped LLOVeO EBM LCLCLI, Oli te 62.098 Bleek vozetiss lect tit tsetse dadter ales ioreotlee 8 
PME ET BD.LEC SURO Leo sade cat omsativessesre oe vigt tn cas stesteseoch ose sad Opbeccadedbebeaetadewse 8 
24. Plumbers at work ........c.cesc0e0e8. ere COE ee PPE eer en Oe 5 
Boe LOR LOSY, OLR BAN UIOLV cerc rie crocs tracdettssessseeeah Jcivsatp crvtve0h ede heessuteues 4 
MM iceollancousy Varyangeiroun's 60° 1;...4.02c65..s vies acedevesazasseetsos eines 27 
ED OLA LE orate castes ete ses eedle attra ace em 3,846 


VII.—English Literature in 1899. 


THe following particulars are taken from the Publishers’ 
Circular of the 6th January, 1900, in continuation of a series of 
similar extracts for previous years :— 


“War and rumours of war affected the production of books 
in 1898, which numbered 410 less than in 1897. The year just 
closed has also been one of exceptional excitement on the military 
side. Yet we have to record a slight increase over the figures 
of the preceding twelve months. New books and new editions 
together amount in 1899 to 50 more than in 1898, though new 
books alone show a decline of 37. In fiction there is a noticeable . 
increase in the number of new editions, and the total of reprints 
is 88 greater than in 1898. 

“Our table shows an increase of 102 in essays and monographs, 
of 23 in poetry, and 32 in books of travel, In the department of 
art and science there is an increase of 44. In fiction, new and 
old, there is an increase of 159, the new editions, as stated, being 
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up 92. In law there are fewer new books, but more reprints. 
Theological, educational, and serial works show nearly the same 


numbers as last year. 


Analytical Table of Books Published in 1899. 


Of political and kindred books there are 
70 less to chronicle than in 1898, and 177 less than in 1897. 





Subjects. Jan. 








[heology, sermons, | |* 41 


Diblical ives T 44-0 


Educational, classi- ] | 
: 61 
cal, and_ philo- 


logical yeu Tae 

Juvenile works, ] | -- 

vo 

novels, tales, and + 25 
other fiction ........ 


Law, jurisprudence, ||* 4 
& TaD 


Political and social] | % 9 
economy, trade, + 10 
and commerce .... 


Arts, science, and ]|* 21 
illustrated works Page 


Voyages, _ travels, ) |x 3 
geographical re- +i 
Bearch Qo det.tieeiin. 


History, biography, | | * 31 
DUC sac Seine + 10 
RTA “Mane ees) 


Year- books and}]|* 38 
serials in volumes f | | — 


Poetry and al * 28 





7 


© CORO Hee eter ewes eeseees 


Medicine, surgery,||* 8 
& f 





Belles-Lettres,) |, 5 
essays, mono- 1 
praphs, KC. Gein, t 

Miscellaneous, in- * 10 

cluding pamphlets 

Oo ’ oF If 
not sermons............ 
410 


* New books. 


Feb. | Mar.| April. .| Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 


—_——— | ————— — ian aT ASP SS Ba 





rm BS 








ee bo 
SS “I Or 02 


em & 


Hp 


__—_—_— | | | | | | | | NN Se | L. 


584 | 651 | 607 | 371 | 637 | 837 | 876 | 659 


+ New editions. 


Total of 
Books oneac 1 
Subject 
for the Year. 


ee 











590 
108 
—— 693 
790 
200 
RE 
1,825 
736 
Se 
97 
63 
|-—— 10 
3850 
114 
a. ee 
306 
33 
mopmerriar is 5 )5)S) 
169 
35 
204 
528 
126 
— 654 
St7 
ri 
pra shy. 
367 
Pomreces tc" | 
155 
73 
—-_-- 228 
290 
30 
320 
187 
6 
193 
7,567 


a 
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‘“*The analytical table is divided into thirteen classes; also new 
books and new editions. 




















1898. 1899. 
Divisions. 
New New New New 
Books. | Editions. Books. | Editions. 

Theology, sermons, biblical, &e................ 535 153 590 103 
Educational, classical, and philological...... 732 189 790 205 
Novels, tales, and juvenile works ............ 1,758 644 1,825 736 
Law, jurisprudence, &6...2..1.....:c.sectsesesssees. 117 46 97 63 
Political and social economy, trade, &e..... 437 97 350 114 
Arts, sciences, and illustrated works........ 263 2 306 | 33 
Voyages, travels, geographical research..; 133 39 169 | 35 
SRISCONY, DIOP TE POY? CCCR sercssciecsenyereescerrasers 618 125 528 126 
POOL Y ANG CHG: AKAMA csccenisc.sseeocseasecesessss 290 a 83 317 ae 

Year-books and serials in volumes _........ 347 — 367 = 
Mediging, Surgery eaGin 250. sshvctiids-cciasceees 160 36 155 as 
Belles-Lettres, essays, monographs, «c..... 182 36 290 30 
Miscellaneous, including pamphlets, } 436 aa 187 6 

TOT GETIIONG ccc.csrevesvsissscvacovensensctsvesceesss 
' 6,008 1,508 5,971 | 1,696 
eid a LY Se eae 
re 516 7,067 








VIII.—wNotes on Economical and Statistical Works. 


Wages in the United Kingdom in the Nineteenth Century. By 
Arthur L. Bowley. 144 pp., 8vo. 6s. net. Cambridge University 
Press, 1900. 

Members of the Royal Statistical Society have been afforded 
several opportunities in “recent years of making acquaintance with 
the useful work which Mr. Bowley is doing in connection with 
wages statistics. The publication of this volume puts students 
generally in possession of results which have been attained by 
much diligent research and have not been before available. 
It does, however, something more than this. It affords a great 
deal of very valuable guidance to those who may be inclined 
to take up work in this important field. The ordinary reader 
who desires merely a roundly stated result will not be likely — 
to enjoy reading this volume. It needs very careful study and 
close attention to the discussion throughout. Agriculture, build- 
ing trades, printers, seamen, miners, textile workers, and the 
iron trades are treated of in the various chapters, and the special 
difficulties which stand in the way of a satisfactory combination 
of the records, sometimes very irregular, which have so far been 
found, arc examined carefully. The general nature of the treat- 
ment of these records has been explained by the author himself to 
our Society, so that we need not remark on his method here. The 
fruitful line of investigation which he has opened up will repay 
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much diligent work by many students, and no one who proposes 
to work in that department can afford to neglect the volume now 
issued, and the papers in this Journal and elsewhere on the same 
subject, to which reference is made, and the results of which are 
quoted as needed in this volume, As astudy of methods applicable 
to the problem, and of the best way to avoid the difficulties con- 
nected with it, even more than—one might almost say rather than 
—as a presentation of results, the value of this book will be 
recognised. In saying this we do not wish to minimise in any way 
the importance of the results attained as exhibited in the tables 
and diagrams which enrich the volume. The bibliography given 
in one of the appendices is a feature of importance to students. 


Dictionary of Political Hconomy. Hdited by R. H. Inglis 
Palgrave. Vol. iii, N—Z. 752 pp., medium 8vo. 21s. net. London: 
Macmillan and Co., 1899. 

The great task which Mr. Palgrave set himself when he under- 
took the preparation of his Dictionary is now accomplished. He 
is to be congratulated on its successful completion, while English 
economic students no longer stand in the position of inferiority in 
this matter in relation to their French or German brethren, in 
which the lack of such a publication placed them. The nature 
of the work precludes any attempt to treat this in the same way 
as ordinary books. We can only say that the standard of the 
earlier volumes is fully maintained in this. The present volume, 
however, is peculiar in that it includes such a number of general 
articles of exceptional interest. The articles on Adam Smith and 
Ricardo for example, and the extensive discussion under the head 
‘“‘ Political Economy.” The Poor Law, too, falls within its range, 
as do also Railways, Supply, Taxation, Wages, among other subjects 
of first importance. We observe that the inevitable delay on the 
preparation of the volume excludes the mention of Imperial Penny 
Postage from the article on the Post Office, while, on another 
head, legislation dealing with Rogues and Vagabonds finds only the 
briefest mention under the head ‘“ vagrancy.” Such blemishes 
as these, and any defects in the proportioning of space to the 
importance of subjects, it would be ungrateful to dwell upon. To 
have secured a Dictionary of this class is a great matter, and any 
minor defects are comparatively easily dealt with in later editions. 
One is struck by the constant appearance of the signature of some 
who are now dead under the articles in the volume. The late 
Professor Munro is one noteworthy case of a valuable contributor 
who did not live to see the work completed; General Walker is 
another. A memoir of the latter, indeed, appears in the volume, 
which includes some contributions from his own pen. 

The elaborate index is a great assistance to those who would 
consult the work. Perhaps we might be permitted to suggest for 
the consideration of the editor, the propriety of including in a. 
future edition an index which would enable the contributions 
of individual contributors to be readily discovered. How, for 
example, can one find out what Professor Loria has contributed by. 
any surer process than guess-work ? 
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We conclude this note as we began, by offering our warm 
congratulations to the editor on the successful completion of 
his useful, laborious and well conceived work, which places all 
economic students, and a large section of the community besides 
these, under a debt of gratitude to him. 


The English Income Tax. By Joseph A. Hill, Ph.D. American 
Economic Association. 157 pp., 8vo. $1. October, 1899. 

The series of economic studies which the American Economic 
Association issue from time to time has included not a few 
monographs of great interest on this side of the Atlantic as 
well as in America. The present study of our income tax, ‘“ with 
special reference to administration and method of assessment,” is 
a useful addition to the series. The importance and convenience 
of the tax, from|the fiscal point of view, have recently been once 
more emphasised in a very practical fashion. This American 
monograph might well prove a convenient source of information 
to English readers who may desire to study more closely the 
arrangements of a tax so comprehensive as to merit the description 
of a “‘system or code of taxation.” The procedure followed in 
assessment, and the safeguards against evasion, with reflections on 
their efficiency, are subjects meriting the attention of citizens. 
But in addition to a very useful study of principles and of practical 
detail, the volume contains some interesting résumés of the progress 
of the revenue derived from the tax, and some tabular statements 
showing this progress in greater detail. Attention is specially 
directed to the rapid increase in the last twenty years of assess- 
ments of revenue derived from foreign sources. Another point 
emphasised is the comparatively slow growth of assessments from 
‘Trades and Professions”’in Schedule D, contrasting sharply with 
the rapid growth under ‘ Public Companies, &.” The former 
have, on the whole, hardly advanced since 1875, while the latter 
have doubled since the same date. The substitution of the company 
for the private trader is well brought out in this contrast. 

The discussion of the subject of evasion, with which the book 
concludes, leads to the conclusion which has been reached by many 
students of our income tax, that we succeed in obtaining ‘as close 
an approach to a complete assessment as would be made by any 
other income tax or any other method of assessment.” 


The Russian Journal of Financial Statistics, 1900. 236 pp., 8vo. 
St. Petersburg, 1899. 

An attempt is being made to supply the English and American 
public with information on Russian financial matters from official 
sources. The errors in compiling such information to which 
foreigners are liable are obvious, even if they do not receive ample 
illustration in the prefatory articles of this new publication. It is 
not clear at what intervals subsequent numbers may be expected. 

The specimen number contains, in addition to an exposition of 
blunders made in representing Russian facts in the English or 
French languages, and a statement of the debt and of the revenue 
and expenditure of the Empire for 1898, an interesting article on 
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Russian gold production, showing it to be not progressive—indeed 
even declining in recent years. Another article, which should be 
of interest in England just now, deals with the treatment of the 
traffic in intoxicants in Russia, showing how the apparent results 
in revenue, consumption, &c., need to be taken if the real influence 
of reform is to be estimated. <A third useful feature is a series of 
tables showing the profits of Russian joint stock companies in the 
first half of last year. The list includes 385 companies, with a 
capital of 692 millions of roubles, and the dividends exceeded 
80 millions of roubles. It is to be observed that the list of 
‘Joint stock companies founded abroad and permitted to carry on 
operations in Russia,” contains only two names of Hnglish com- 
panies among its fifty-two items, and only one American. The 
great majority are Belgian. The spread of information among 
the English-speaking peoples relating to the industrial and com- 
mercial opportunities afforded by Russia is a matter of no small 
importance. Both for this reason and for the interest of the 
matter contained in the first number, the new publication has 
a useful field before it if this is the standard to be maintained. 


Industrial Cuba. By Robert P. Porter. 415 pp., 8vo. 153s. 
G. P. Putman’s Sons, 1899. 

The people of the United States have undertaken a great task 
in taking charge of the island of Cuba. The nature of the work 
that needs to be done there, the conditions of the industries on 
which the prosperity of the people depends, the existing financial, 
commercial, and administrative organisation of the island, are all 
treated in this interesting volume by the Special Commissioner sent 
by the United States Government to study the questions on the 
spot. A useful and informing book is the result of his inquiries. 
He has found a good deal of suggestion towards the solution of 
some of the problems which present themselves in an examination 
of English methods in Jamaica. The need of extended railway 
communication is urged, but the construction of good ordinary 
roads is pointed out as still more urgent. The sanitary work 
which must be undertaken calls for repeated treatment in different 
connections in the book, and what will be done under this head 
will undoubtedly be of the utmost importance for the future of 
Cuba. The problems of currency, taxation—general and local— 
and education are discussed with care and moderation. The 
interdependence of different phases of the problems facing the 
administration is well shown—the development of industry 
hampered by difficulties in supply of labour, the supply of labour 
incapable of adjustment to local needs for want of proper means 
of communication, &c., &c. One phase only of the book strikes a 
non-American mind: Cuba is clearly regarded from the point of 
view of its possibilities of value to the United States. Its pro- 
ducts on the whole are non-competing (though the case of sugar 
presents a serious exception), it has need for the manufactured 
and other goods which America can supply. These are important 
matters in deciding other questions. It is very clearly held by 
the author that the proper solution of the difficulties of the 
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situation is the inclusion of Cuba in the United States. The 
assertion that the Cubans will be left to make a completely free 
choice of independence under American protection or independence 
as a State of the Union, needs repetition to assure one that no 
pressure will be exercised, but the repetition is in itself not 
entirely reassuring. The acts of the United States up to the 
present, however, are, in this regard, quite satisfactory, as the 
author shows. His contribution to a knowledge of the conditions 
with which the administration of the island is now face to face 
should prove helpful. The volume is illustrated by a number of 
photographs and some maps. The arrangement of this illustrative 
material seems to have only a vague relation to the letterpress. 


Allgemeines Statistisches Archiv. Finfter Band, II Halbband. 
Tubingen, 1899. 

The current number of this well-known periodical contains 
several articles of more than ordinary interest. The editor, 
Dr. Georg von Mayr, contributes a considerable proportion of the 
number, and his paper on the arrangement of material in scientific 
statistics will repay study. The near approach of the census 
period in the principal countries gives rise not merely to special 
reference to the preparations on foot, but also ta a discussion of 
the utility of electrical apparatus in the preparation of the results 
which will be yielded by the enumeration schedules. Two articles 
deal with the various aspects of the results of the industrial census 
of Germany in 1895. Dr. Goldstein’s article shows how the 
small industrial establishment is yielding in importance to large 
scale industry, In a comparison of the distribution in various 
industries of large and small establishments. Dr. Georg von 
Mayr shows, among other things in his article, how the population 
of the larger towns is growing faster than that of the smaller, and 
of these again than of the rural districts. Another curious point 
is that the proportion of women to men has fallen more in the 
towns of middle and large size than elsewhere, though the great 
towns still maintain the greatest excess of women. A similar fact 
is brought out in reference to the percentage of the population 
belonging to the class of domestics. This, though greatest in the 
great towns, has fallen fastest there since the last census of oc- 
cupations. These are but a few of the results of a very thorough 
examination of the material of the census. Attention may also be 
directed to an admirable article by Herr Karl Kogler, the Director 
of the Accident Insurance Institute for Lower Austria, dealing 
with the results of the Austrian experience of ‘“‘ Compensation for 
Accidents to Workmen” in the years 1896-96. 


Statistical and Hconomical Articles in Recent Periodicals. 


Unitep Kinapom— 
Economic Journal. December, 1899.—Some Remarks on Con- 
sumption: H. Higgs. Old Age Pensions: (U.S. Loch. The 
Distribution of Revenue between the Central Government 
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Unitep Kincpom—Contd. . 

Economic Journal. December, 1899—Oontd. 
and Local Authorities: C. F. Bastable. The Problem of our 
National Savings: An English Savings Bank Manager. The 
Course of Average Wages between 1790 and 1860: G. H. 
Wood. The Regulation of Wages by Lists in the Spinning 
Industry: S. J. Chapman. Notes towards the History of 
London Wages: B. L. Hutchins. Labourers’ Dwellings: 
Lettice Ilbert. Domestic Servants in Germany: Henriette 
Jastrou. The Over-produetion of Currants: 7. A. Burlimi. 

Eeonomie Review. January, 1900.—The Agriculture of a French 
Canton: Yan’ Keravic. The Place of Money in Economics: 
W. W. Carlile. How Berlin provides for its Destitute 
Children: Hdith Sellers. Indiscriminate Indoor Relief: 
J. T. Dodd. 

Manchester Statistical Society, Transactions, 1898-99—Feeble- 
minded Children: Mary Dendy. The Housing Problem: B. 
F. C. Costello. Some Old Trade Records Re-examined: A 
Study in Price Movements during the Present Century: A. 
W. Flux. On the Statistics of some Lancashire Industries : 
Dr. J. Niven. The Heonomic Results of the Ship Canal on 
Manchester and the surrounding districts: A. W. Fletcher. 


Unirep Srates— 

Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
January, 1900—The South African Conflict—its Legal and 
Political aspects: F’. A. Cleveland. Railway Discriminations 
and Industrial Combinations: C. A. Prouty. The Rise of the 
National Board of Health: W. H. Allen. 

American Heonomic Association. Hconomic Studies, December, 
1899—The Effects of Recent Changes in Monetary Standards 
upon the Distribution of Wealth: F. S. Kinder. 

American Statistical Association Publications. September, 1899— 
Notes on Map Making and Graphic Representation: W. Z. 
Ripley. The Portuguese Population in the United States: 
FL. Hoffman. Report on Uniform Financial School Reports. 
Memorandum on Efforts to determine the Area and Population 
of the Philippine Islands: W. F'. Willcox. Notes concerning 
the Rates of Interest in California: CO. C. Plehn. 

Journal of Political Economy. December, 1899—The Chicago 
Trust Conference: H. R. Hatfield. Trusts from an Economic 
Standpoint: W. M. Coleman. The Foreign Trade of the 
United States from 1820 to 1840: W. P. Sterns. The Races 
of Kurope: 0. C. Closson. An Error in the Use of Statistics 
of Population: H. LZ. Bliss. An Error in Austrian Wages 
Statistics: Katharine Davis. 

Political Science Quarterly. December, 1899—The Evolution of 
Modern Banking: C. A. Conant. Need of Inter-Oceanic 
Communication: L. M. Keasbey. The Sugar Situation in the 
Tropics: J. F. Crowell. The Barrier between England and 
‘Democracy: H. Porritt. 
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Unitep Statrs—Contd. 

Quarterly Journal of Economics. February, 1900—The Iron In. 
dustry in the United States——I. A Survey of Growth: F. W. 
Taussig. Kthnic Factors and the Movement of Population: 
J. Cummings. The New York Canals: J. A. Fairlie. The 
Pre-conceptions of Economic Science. III. 7’. Veblen. The 
New German Bank Law: 8S. Sherwood. British Taxation— 
Imperial and Local: J. King. 

Yale Review. February, 1900—Influence of the Trust in the 
Development of Undertaking Genius: 8. Sherwood. Recent 
Works on Russian Economic Conditions: V. G. Simkhovitch. 
Rural Sanitation in England: W. H. Allen. Experience of 
the Dutch with Tropical Labor. I. The Culture System: 
C. Day. 


FRANCE— 
Annales des Sciences Politiques— 

January, 1900—lLa crise sud-africaine: P. Hamelle. L’as- 
surance-accident et la loi du 9 avril, 1898: A. Wilhelm. 
Les cables sous-marins anglais: DI. 8. L’action économique 
des puissances en Chine: M. de Coppet. 

Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris— 

December—L’enquéte de 1898 sur les valeurs comprises dans 
les donations et les successions, classées par nature de biens: 
L. Salefranque (concluded). Les associations co-opératives 
allemandes a la fin du XIX° siécle: F. de Flaix. Chronique 
des questions ouvrieres et des assurances sur la vie: M. 
Bellom. 

January—Comparaison du travail 4 la main et du travail 4 la 
machine: H. Levasseur. Aptitude de la France a fournir 
des colons: A. Dumont (continued in February). LL’ Institut 
international de statistique a Christiania (Septembre, 1899) : 
A. Neymarck. 

February—Note relative au mouvement de la population en 
1898: V. Turquan. Notice nécrologique sur Hmile Yvernés: 
H, Fléchey.. Lia philosophie de la statistique des faillites : 
O. M. Limousin. 

Journal des Economistes— 

December—Le critérium du progres: Y. Guyot. Les com- 
pagnies de colonisation: L. Vigouwroux. Qualités monétaires 
des valeurs mobiliéres: R. G. Lévy. La Situation économique 
et financiére de la Suisse: D. B. L’Emigration aux Etats- 
Unis: G. Frangovs. 

January—-Le marché financier en 1899: A. Raffalovich. La 
loi de la distribution: M. Rouael. Les universités popu- 
laires:. H. L. Vigowroux. Hncore quelques mots sur la 
balance du commerce: I’. Passy. 

February—Ues contradictions du Socialisme: H. Martineau. 
Un projet de “* Banque chrétienne ”’ (Genéve, 1675): A. E. 
Sayous. Les infiltrations socialistes et assurance obligatoire 
des marins: D. Bellet. | 
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France—Contd. 
La Réforme Sociale. Nos.— 

92—Une nouvelle proposition de loi belge sur la protection de 
la petite propriété: H. C. de Wiart. L’Etat actuel de la 
population en France: Ff. de Flaia. 

93—Ta situation agricole d’un Canton du Pas-de-Calais: Yan’ 
Keravic. Les Boers et leur état social: J. Lecler cq. 

94—La France 4 Madagascar: Général Gallieni. L’Emigra- 
tion, reméde au malaise social: R. P. Piolet. Les sociétés 
communistes et le fondement religieux: Ff. Sagot. 

95—Les réformes de lenseignement secondaire et ]’essor 
économique du pays: G. Blondel. le corps de métier au 
xiii® siecle: H. Levasseur (continued No. 96). 

La prévoyance maritime d’Htat et Vinitiative privée: G. 
Salaun. 

97-—- L’enseignement secondaire et les intéréts sociaux: M. 
Boudhors. a protection de enfance et la criminalité aux 
Congres de Budapest: Charlotte de Gedcze. Le percement 
du Sinplon.—Les travaux et Jes gréves récentes: J. Michel. 


96 








December—Les Trusts américains: (C. Fuvre. Les conditions 
et les fonctions d’une circulation fiduciaire: A. H. Sayous. 

January—Les Associations co-opératives de production en 
France: C. Gide. Les manufactures au milieu du xviiie 
siecle: G. Martin. Travail intellectuel et travail manuel : 
I. L. Vauthier. 

February—lLes publications économiques russes en 1897: W. 
de Dehn. Evaluation de la fortune privée en France: 
V. Turquan. Les populations rurales en Allemagne: MM. 
Hertz. 


GERMANY— 
Jahrbicher fiir Nationalikonomie und Statistik— 

December—Die agrarische Hntwickelung Englands: K. Mam- 
roth. Die wirtschaftliche Gesetzgebung der schweizerischen 
Hidgenossenschaft im Jahr 1898: FF’. Wissowa. Die wirt- 
schattlione Gesetzgebung Oesterreich-Ungarns im Jahre 
1898: F. Wissowa. Die Idar-Obersteiner Achatindustrie : 
C. Schlenther (concluded). 

January—Zur Geschichte des Grundeigentums: F'. Rachfahl 
(concluded in February). Beitrage zur vergleichenden 
Finanzstatistik europaischer Grossstaten im Jahre 1898: 
M.v. Heckel. Hiniges iiber die Hinnahmequellen der Stadte 
des Regierungsbezirks Cassel: C. Strauss. Die amerikan- 
ische Theesteuer, 1767-73: H.v. Maack. Die Reform der 
Krankenversicherung : H, Dronke. 

February—Der Schutz der Arbeitswilligen: H. Flesch. Die 
kantonalen Arbeiterinnenschutzgesetze in der Schweiz: 
H. Hofmann. Die Zwischenverkehrsstatistik in Oesterreich- 
Ungarn: V. Mataja. Die verheirateten Manner unter 
20 Jahren in der deutschen Berufszihlung von 1895 : ri 
Prinzing. 
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GERMANY—Contd. 
Zeitschrift fiir Soctalwissenschaft— 

December—Der Notstand in Russland: A. Zimmermann. Die 
Schweizer kantonalen Arbeiterinnen-Schutzgesetze, ihr 
Vollzug und ihre Erfolge: F. Schuler. 

January—Ueber bevorstehende Aenderungen in der allge- 
meinen Entwicklung der Industrie: G. Lunge. Bemerk- 
ungen uber Verhaltnisse der Landwirtschaft im zwanzigsten 
Jahrhundert: J. Wolf. Jugendliches Verbrechertum und 
seine Bekimpfung: W. Rein. 

February—Das Kultur-problem. I: A. Vierkandt. Die sociale 
Lage der Witwe in Deutschland. I: F. Prinzing. Zur 
Geschichte und Statistik des Fleischkonsums: Prof. 
Huckert. 

Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft, 1900— 

Heft 1—Die Bierbereitung vor dem deutschen Reichstage: 
Ei. Trautvetter. Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des 
romischen Bergbaus: OC. Neuburg (continued in next No.). 
Zur Beseitigung der kommunalen Grund- und Gebiude- 
steuer: I’. Pabst. Grundeigentum, Flachensteuer, Korinthen- 
naturalsteuer und Korinthenbank in Griechenland: C. D. 
Carusso. 

Heft 2—Die Steuerreform im Grossherzogtum Baden: H. 
Buchenberger. Zur sozialwissenschaftlichen Theorie des 
Krieges. I: A. Schiffle. 


AUSTRIA— 

Statistische Monatschrift. November — December. Die VII 
Session des Internationalen statistischen Instituts in Christi- 
ania, 1899: H. Rauchberg. Die Hagelhaufigkeit in Oesterreich 
wihrend der Jahre 1872-96: K. Kraft. Das landwirtschaft- 
liche Genossenschaftswesen in Deutschland: W. Schiff. 

January — February. Ernte-Ergebnisse der Wwichtigsten 
Kornerfrtichte im Jahre 1899. Die Legitimationen unehelicher 
Kinder nach dem Berufe und der Berufsstellung der Hltern 
in Oesterreich: K. Seutemann. Die iberseeische dster- 
reichische Wanderung in den Jahren 1896-98: Dr. Buzek. 
Der auswartige Handel der dsterreichisch - ungarischen 
Monarchie im Jahre 1899: RR. Krickl. Die Feuer- und 
Hagelschiiden Osterreichs und deren Entschadigung durch 
Versicherung in den Jahren 1894, 1895, und 1896: K. Kraft. 

Sociale Rundschau. January—February, 1900, Nos. 1 und 2. 
Arbeitsmarkt. Arbeitsvermittlung. Lohnhohe und Arbeits- 
zeit. Arbeitseinstellungen und Aussperrungen. Arbeits- 
streitigkeiten. Socialpolitik. Sociale Gesetzgebung und Ver- 
waltung. Arbeitsstatistische Amter. Biicherschau. Anhang. 


ITaLY— 
Giornale degli Hconomistt, 1900— 
January—L’ origine del Baratto: a proposito di un nuovo 
studio del cognetti: M. Pantaleoni (continued in February). 
Le Riserve patrimoniali delle Banche: G. Crivellari. A 
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Iraty— Contd. ' 
Giornale deqli Economistt, 1900—Contd. 
proposito della legge sugli Zuccheri: R. Cavaliert. Intorno 
ad alcune opinioni del Bortkewitsch in Materia di Statistica 
teoretica: A. Loria. 

February—lLa posizione di Francesco Ferrara fra gli econo- 
misti: H. Sella. Il lavoro a mano e il lavoro a macchina : 
A, Bertolini. 

March—Sunto di alcuni capitoli di un nuovo trattato di 
Wconomia pura del Prof. Pareto: V. Pareto. Che cosa é la 
Mafia: G. Mosca. I premii alla Marina Mercantile: HL. Girette. 

Rivista Italiana di Sociologia— 

September—October—Gli esordi dell’ agricoltura: G. Salviolt. 
La teoria della proprieta e della famigha: LZ. Wintarskv. 
Le rivalita nazionali nella Turchia d’ Europa: EH. Catellant. 
Gli Italiani all’ estero: G. Lerda. 

November—December—Degli indirizzi oggettivo e soggettivo 
in economia politica: V. Tangorra. Marxismo ed economia 
pura: B. Croce. Sull’ origine dei comuni rurali: JL. 
Besta. 


Russta— 

Bulletin : Russe de Statistique Financiere. July—September, 
1899—Les Budgets russes 1887-98.—Recettes et Dépenses 
ordinaires.—Exposé officiel de Ja situation monétaire et du 
marché financier. La Dette publique-—Ses éléments classés 
d’apres leur taux nominal. la Taxe de 5% en 1900 sur le 
revenu des Valeurs mobiliéres. Les Caisses d’épargne.—Soldes 
créditeurs des déposants de chaque Province. Liste de toutes 
les sociétés russes par actions exploitant le Sucre, les boissons 
alcooliques, le tabac et les allumettes. Conversions et rem- 
boursements en bloc effectués depuis 1887. La Dette hypo- 
thécaire.— Progression de l’endettement du sol de 1867-99, et 
Vendettement de la propriété urbaine. Production de la 
Russie du fonte, fer et acier. Le monopole des spiritueux. 


SWITZERLAND— 

Journal de Statistique Suisse. Band 1, Lief 1\—Die Organisation 
des Bodenkredits in der Schweiz: H. Naf. Uber die gute 
Erhaltung der Civilstandsregister in der Schweiz: J. Durrer. 
Kin automatischer Registrierapparat: C. Borel. Die Staats- 
und Gemeindesteuern im Kanton Solothurn: H. Naf. Beitrage 
zur Industriestatistik des Kantons Solothurn. 
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IX.—Quarterly List of Additions to the Library. 


Additions to the Library during the Quarter ended 15th March, 1900, 
arranged alphabetically under the following heads:—(a) Foreign 
Countries ; (b) India and Colonial Possessions ; (c) United Kingdom 
and its Divisions; (d) Authors, &c.; (e) Societies, de. (British); 
(f) Periodicals, éc. (British). 


The Society has received, during the past quarter, the current numbers—either 
quarterly, monthly, or weekly—of the periodical official publications dealing 
with the following subjects :— 

Consular Reports—From Austria-Hungary, United ‘States, and United 

Kingdom. 

Labour Reports, &c.—From Austria-Hungary, Belsurt France, United 

States, New York State, New Zealand, and United 
. _ Kingdom. 

Trade Returns—From Argentina, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Bulgaria, 
China, Egypt, France, Germany, Greece, Italy, 
Mexico, Netherlands, Russia, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, United States, India, Canada, and United 
Kingdom. 

Vital Statistics—From Argentina, Egypt, Germany, Italy, Netherlands, 
Roumania, Switzerland, United States (Connecticut 
and Michigan), Queensland, South Australia, and 
United Kingdom. 

Vital Statistics of following Towns—Buenos Ayres, Briinn, Prague, Brussels, 
Copenhagen, Berlin, Dresden, Hanover, Bucharest, 
Madrid, Montevideo, London, Manchester, Dublin, 
Edinburgh, and Aberdeen. 


The Society has received during the past quarter the current numbers of the 
following unofficial Periodicals and Publications of Societies, &c., arranged 
under the Countries in which they are issued :— . 

Denmark—Nationalékonomisk Tidsskrift. 

Egypt—Bulletins et Mémoires de l'Institut Egyptien. 

France—Annales des Sciences Politiques. Economiste Frangais. Journal des 
Economistes. Monde Economique. Polybiblion, Parties Littéraire et Tech- 
nique. Réforme Sociale. Le Rentier. Revue d’Economie Politique. 
Revue Géographique internationale. Revue de Statistique. Société de 
Statistique de Paris, Journal. 

Germany—Allgemeines Statistisches Archiv. Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung 
und Statistik. Deutsche Oekonomist. Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, Ver- 
waltung, und Volkswirtschaft. Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und 
Statistik. Zeitschrift. fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft. Zeitschrift fiir 
Socialwissenschaft. 

Italy—L’Economista. Giornale degli Economisti. Rivista Italiana di 
Sociologia. 

Spain—Sociedad Gebenites de Madrid, Boletin y Revista. 

Sweden—Ekonomisk Tidskrift. 

Switzerland—Journal de Statistique suisse. 

United States—Banker’s Magazine. Bradstreet’s. Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, with supplements. Engineering and Mining Journal. Journal of 
Political Economy. Political Science Quarterly. Quarterly Journal of 
Economics. Yale Review. American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Annals and Bulletin. American Economic Association, Economic 
Studies and Publications. American Geographical Society, Bulletin. Ameri- 
can Statistical Association, Quarterly Publications. American Philosophical 
Society, Proceedings and Transactions. Columbia University, Studies .in 
History, &e. Sound Currency Committee, Leaflets. 
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India—Indian Engineering. Asiatic Society of Bengal, Journal and Proceedings. 
Canada—The Chronicle: Insurance and Finance. 


New Zealand—Government Insurance Recorder. Trade Review and Price 
Current. 

United Kingdom—The Accountant. Accountants’ Magazine. Atheneum. 
Australian Trading World. Bankers’ Magazine. Bimetallist. British Trade 
Journal. Building Societies and Land Companies Gazette. Citizen. Colliery 
Guardian. Commercial World. Cotton. Economic Journal. Economic 
Review. Economist. Fireman. Incorporated Accountants’ Journal. Insur- 
ance Post. Insurance Record. Investors’ Monthly Manual. Investors’ 
Review. Iron and Coal ‘Trades’ Review. Labour Co-partnership. 
Licensing World. Machinery Market. Nature. Policy-Holder. Post 
Magazine. Public Health. Sanitary Record. Shipping World. Statist. 
Anthropological Institute, Journal. Cobden Club, Leaflets. East India 
Association, Journal. Imperial Institute, Journal. Institute of Actuaries, 
Journal. Institute of Bankers, Journal. Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Minutes of Proceedings. Iron and Steel Institute, Journal. Lloyd’s 
Register of British and Foreign Shipping, Statistical Tables. London 
Chamber of Commerce, Journal. Manchester Literary and Philosophical 
Society, Memoirs and Proceedings. Royal Agricuitural Society, Journal. 
Royal Asiatic Society, Journal. Royal Colonial Institute, Proceedings. 
Royal Geographical Society, Geographical Journal. Royal Irish Academy, 
Proceedings and Transactions. Royal Meteorological Society, Meteorologicai 
Record and Quarterly Journal. Royal Society, Proceedings. Royal United 
Service Institution, Journal. Sanitary Institute, Journal. Society of Arts’ 
Journal. Surveyors’ Institution, Professional Notes and Transactions. 





By whom Presented 


Donations. | (when not purchased). 





(a) Foreign Countries. 
Argentine Republic— 
Anuario de la Direccion General de Estadistica corre-] The Director-Gene- 
spondiente al afio 1898. Tomo li. 8V0.......cceeeee Sf val of Statistics 
Buenos Ayres (Province). Boletin mensual de The Chief of Poli 
Estadistica de la Policia. (Current numbers) ........ } OSEISAB CR a 


Criminalogia Moderna. Revista mensual. Aso ii , 
Nos. 183—15. 1899-1900. Portraits, 4to.....0......... rt The Editor 


Austria-Hungary — 
Ackerbau-Ministeriums. Statistisches Jahrbuch des] The Ministry of Agri- 
kk. ,.(Carrentinuim bers): jssres deere. st sdentasteart at-beseods culture 
Arbeitsstatistisches Amt. Protokoll der fiinften) 
Sitzung des Arbeitsbeirathes ... 1899. 8vo............. } 
Arbeitseinstellungen und Aussperrungen in Osterreich | ‘The Austrian Labour 
wahrend (1898 5 7S V07 en israstotecrantebees te Sat rad lta oy r Department 
Sociale Rundschau, Herausgegeben vom Arbeits- | 
statistischen Amte. 1 Jahrgang. Jan.—Feb., 1900 ) 
Handels. Statistik des auswartigen, des dsterr.- 


eS ae ? 
ungarn. Zollgebiets. Jahr 1898. Band i................ the Pas as 

Post- und Telegraphenwesens im Jahre 1898. Statistik Fe ot me Hae, 
desstistbérr.! 48970. 5/1899). eieleettt ceo Siac ce 


Statistische Monatschrift. (Current numbers) ............ 

Statistische Nachrichten aus dem Gesammtgebiete der 
Landwirtschaft. (Current numbers)... 

Hungary. La Hongrie économique. Revue trimes- 
trielle publiée sous le patronage du Ministére du } The Publishers 
Commerce. (Current numbers.) La. 8vo0. ........... 

Sleiermark. Statistisches Handbuch fiir die Selbstver- | The Registrar-Gene- 
waltung in Steiermark. 1'teausgabe. 8ro. 1899 ral, London 


The Central Statisti- 
cal Commission 
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Donations—Contd. 





Douek By whom Presented 
es ams (when not purchased). 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Austria-Hungary— Contd. 


Prague— 
Ergebnisse der ausserordentlichen Volkszihlung in } 
ILO as poet ALO OCG ONO crerasuhtepisressodetronexyciccsnat | 
Katalog der Bibliothek des Stat. Bureaus der Stadt The Municipal Sta- 
POW LOU oe BVO ak narcrvemteeats isthe encnee Ha Ra tases dons sie | tistical Bureau 
Statistisches Handbuch fiir 1893. La. 8vo. «0.0... | 
Verwaltungsbericht fiir 1895. Plates, la. 8vo......... J 
Belgium— 


Mines. Annales des. Tomev. Livr.1. Année 1900 ne Belgians Latous, 
epartinent 
Bulgaria— 
Ecoles primaires dans la Principauté. Statistique des, 
pendant 1891-92—1893-94. Diagrams, fol. 1900 | The Statistical Bu- 


Mouvement de la Population dans la Principauté reau 
pendant 1897. 4to. ..... Nard ctebidevan hove oN etn ciite 
China— 
Customs Gazette. July—Sept., 1899.0... cccccsseeseees Sir Robert Hart, 
Medical reports for half-year ended 31st March, 1899 Bart., G.C.M.G. 
Denmark— 
Annuaire Statistique. 4° année, 1899. 8V0........:s000 cy 


Causes des décés dansjles villes du royaumeen 1898. 4to. 

Communications de Statistique. 4° serie. ‘Tome 5. 
(Recoltes, 1898. Denombrement des bestiaux, The State Statistical 
Juillet, 1898. Salaires des ouvriers de lagriculture, - ~ pean re 
ibe POSEN, ym he CUT Ede: ee an ooo eae eee ee 

Importation et Exportation en 1898 cscs 

Justice Criminelle en 1891-96. to. ....ccscrccssoreoeseees 

Marine marchande et Navigation en 1898. 4to. ........ J 





Egypt— 
Postal Guide, Egyptian. No. 23,1 Jan., 1900. 8vo. The Post Office 
Report on Finances, Administration and Condition eat Darhecet 
Egypt and the Soudan in 1898. [C-92381] 00... 


Institut Egyptien. Livre d’or publié & occasion du) 
centenaire de la fondation del’ Institut. L’ Institut The Institut 
égyptien, 6 Mai, 1859-—5 Mai, 1899. 186 pp. . 


Roe U raat re ee tad dla: 52 dss Tub co da vv ap Sadaawcpooagiin 
France— 
Agriculture. Bulletin du Ministére de 1. Année] The Ministry of Agni. 
PUD) (CUPPED EEOORE at cls as savsensvenssvuleexactuvtay Baveens culture 
Finances, Ministére des. Bulletin de Statistique etde( The Ministry of 
Législation comparée. (Current monthly numbers.) Finance 


Ministry of 


& vapeur pour 1898, avec un Appendice concernant Papi Wosks 


la Statistique minérale internationale. Diagrams, 4to. 
Mouvement de la Population en 1898. 4 pp., 4to. .... ; 
Resultats statistiques du Denombrement de 1896. | The French Labour 

MEET ay STIS (0k oe Cony oo ae las EP Oy oer EP es oe ee Department 
Saisie-arrét sur les Salaires. Enquéte surla. 8vo. 1899 


Minérale. Statistique de l Industrie, et des enact | The 
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Donations— Contd. 





By whom Presented 
Donations. (when not purchased). 





(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
France— Contd. 
Statistique Pénitentiaire pour 1897. Exposé général mee 
de la situation des services et des divers Etablisse- The Ministry of the 
ments. 8v0.. 1899) cciaceecnmeememeanins oepe< tat tives teteataee a: 
Paris. Annuaire Statistique de la ville de Paris. ; 
Xviil® année, 1897.. Diagrams. La. 8v0. ..........:66 } De. 3. Gettalton 


Interior 


Dictionnaire du Commerce, de 1’Industrie, et de la 
Banque. Livr.10et11. 8vo. 1900 Wis se } Purchased 


Germany— 
Erntestatistik fiir 1899. (Erginzungsheft zu den ) 
Vierteljahrsheften.) 16 pp., 4to. 1900...........0. o 


Handel. Auswirtiger, des deutschen Zollgebiets im 


Jahre 1898. Theil 2, Darstellung nach Waaren- The Imperial Statis- 





‘ gattungen............. sestieseeseveaneusansnensnscitieaeensissseneneesensssentess foal Bukenn 
eeschiffahrt. Statistik der, fiir 1898. Abth. 1. ........ 
Binnen-Schiffahrt im Jahre 1898. 4to. 1899............ 
Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. 
Jahrgang 1900.) Hott Lo Ate tees ccnssscoccenensincee ogni eres ) 
Saxony. Zeitschrift des K. Sachsischen Statistischen | The Royal Statistical 
Bureaus. Jahrgang 1899. Heft 3 und 4.......00.0.. Bureau of Saxony 
Berlin. Statistisches Jahrbuch der Stadt Berlin, 1897. | The Municipal Sta- 
Svo. 11899 secs Neral iahcdlgeoUveeetad bac sugeusssseechvesatgneenes tistical Bureau 
Almanach de GothayT90O2... mv ncctstinise ai eesk lee Purchased 
Italy— 


Annali di Agricoltura, 1899. No. 223, L’ Assicurazione } 
contro i danni della mortalita nel bestiame. 8vo..... 
Annali di Statistica. Atti della Commissione per la | 
Statistica giudiziaria civile e penale. Sessione del { The Director-Gene.- 
Luglio e del Dicembre, 1898. 2 vols., 8vo................{ ral of Statistics 
Giudiziaria, Statistica, civile e commerciale e Statistica 
notarile per 1897. Parte 1, 8v0. 1899............006 
Monti di Pieta. Statistica dei, nell’ anno 1896. 8vo. ) 


Japan— 
Annual Report of Central Sanitary Bureau attached | The Registrar-Gene- 
to the Home Department for 1895. 80. ..........:000 ral, London 
Mexico— 
Boletin de Estadistica fiscal. (Current numbers) ....... The Statistical Bu- 
Censo general, 1895. 10 parts, BVO. ...2....:-c.csescese ssnses reau 
Nomenclatura de las enfermedades . . . Dr. Jacques | The SuperiorCouncil 
Bertillon. 55 pp., la 8v0. 1899 ....esseecseeseessersscesees of Health 
Netherlands— 
Maandcijfers . . . betreffende Nederland en Neder-] The Central Statis- 
landsch Oost-Indié. No. 2, Eerste maanden van 1899 tical Commission 
Amsterdam, Statistisch Zakboekje voor de Gemeente | The Registrar-Gene- 
Amsterdam, over 1897. 66 pp.,24mo. 1898........ ral, London 
Norway— 


Caisses d’épargne, Statistique des, pour 1898. (322) ].The Central Statis- 
Commerce pendant 1898. Statistique du. (816)........ tical Bureau 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Norway— Contd. 
Etat economique des préfectures pendant 1891-95.) 
(S16).) 2 voles. AL, aes. areaeny 
Etat sanitaire et médical pour 1896. (317) ....icseeee 
Gages annuels des domestiques et salaires des ouvriers 


Qn 1890 et 1895, & (SZT.)ecsstcteccssstescctaeestes ck eeveonetsscnek { The Central Statisti- 
Hospices d’aliénés. Statistique des, pour 1897.{ cal Bureau 

(B20) 65 fcc eh RR he = Sid teoly Des 
Instruction publique. Statistique pour 1895. (3819).... 
Postale, Statistique, pour 1898. (3823) wees 


Telegraphes. Statistique des, pour 1898. (3818)...... J 
Christiania.  Statistiske Meddelelser angaaende| The Municipal Sta- 
Kristiania By, for 1898. 8vo. 134 Aargang ........ tistical Bureau 


Roumania— 
Buletin statistic al Romaniei. Seria 2* anul 4. No. 2. 
(Loi rurale de 1864 et la statistique des paysans | The Statistical Bu- 
devenus propriétaires.) Diagrams, 8vo. 1900........ reau 
Statistique des foréts de l’Etat. Sheet. 1900............. 


Russia— 
Agricultural Year-Book, 1899. Part 4. (In Russian.)] The Department of 
INE EP Weta unease tues oan Gu bdctseatescacsthnasecnagWoces seanset¥eechaiss Agriculture 
Budget de Empire pour |’Exercice 1900. Rapport 
du Ministre des Finanves 4 S.M.]l’7Empereur. 4to. | The Editor, Bulletin 


Bulletin russe de statistique financiére et de législation. russe 
CCurrentintinrbers; )\" Lia. SVOl (oiiideleccistbsedeesesesnselsice 

Prices of rye and oats in European Russia. Diagram-| The Department of 
maps showing. (Current monthly numbers)............ Trade 

Russian Journal of Financial Statistics, 1900. Specimen } The Editor 
number; SvO. St Petersburg: oor... csccscbeccessscesscues 

Finland— 
Assistance publique des communes en 1895. 8vo. } 
Commerce et Navigation en 1898.............sssssesesesees | oe ae 
Caisses d’Epargne. Compte-rendu officiel sur l'état } i. Shapiice Bas 


et ’administration des, en 1898. 80. w...eeseeeeeeees 
Mouvement de la Population en 1897. 8vo.. 
Monts-de-piété en 1898. Comte-rendu officiel sur 


AOSV Or Aca ae B EON A coast covectehatwossiss Nose Vegsthabiectils The Registrar-Gene- 
Moscow. Bulletin recapitulatif de la ville. Année ral, London 
TOO Tom GOV Octereer vee aetra set cnhs ts ioetCstacss éatassnéseasdctvenitenst beh OA 
Servia— 
Statistique du Commerce extérieur pour 1897 dh The Registrar-Gene- 
Dis grams Atos aecseteecstec.sbosststlscgsoucdattecsteaddlucsvensatecetae Jf ral, London 
Spain— 
Aranceles de Aduanas para la Peninsula e islas Baleares. 
Edicion oficial. 178 pp., la. 8vo. 1900... The Director-Gene- 
Estadistica general del Comercio exterior de Espafia ral of Customs 
en 1898. La. Stowe avols. £.0..22./ LUE... ; 
Estadistica de la Emigracion e Inmigracion de Espafia | The Registrar-Gene- 
BILBO 1 AD FeV occavars caccbacted sagedssbsovchigditatentantiesced ral, London 


Madrid. Estadistica. Rectificacion del Empadrona- ae 
miento general de habitantes en Diciembre de 1898. The RISE SHOR: seat 
TIS DA LOL dete Us. call cL R IER OA Shane 
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_ (a) Foreign Countries— Contd, 
Sweden— 
Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik— 

A. Befolkningsstatistik, 1897. (Population) _........ °) 
. Rattsvasendet, 1898. (Justice) ........ccsssesccrerees 
. Bergshandteringen, 1898. (Minerals) ................ 
. Handel; 3898. CUE radey rece sects ccesceeeyrstseeraey 
. Fangvarden, 1898. (Prisons)  .........sesssssecsseosees 
. Helso-och Sjukvarden, 1897. (Public Health) 
. Statens Jernvigstrafik, 1897 and 1898. (Rail- | m,, Central Statisti- 
Mee 2 Vole. | piateonnseeete aMettrrteers. cievale Seubepageenes oat Coutnites 
. Postverket, 1898; Postal pa weenie reenties ctor .tees 
. Jordbruk och Boskapsskétsel, 1899. (Agri- 
CULES)... .cceacs ep cee Re Me pee mete sates Been axe 
. Statens Dominer, 1898. (State Forests) ............ 
Allminna arbeten, 1898. (Roads and Railways) 
. Sparbanksstatistik, 1897 and 1898. (Savings 

Banks) 5 i5.2-.gconlagh teanken Hide Memes cee fell gy scene ofeht bs | 

Forsakringsvasendet i Riket, ar 1898. 157 pp., 8vo.] mg 
Inteckning i Fartyg. 84 pp., 8vo. 1898 .........sccee. 
Konsulatafgifterna. 175 pp., 8v0. 1898 ..........secee 


Yrkesinspektionens verksamhet, ar 1898. 8vo. 1899 


Kn Ze YHOO 





University of 
Upsala 

The Central Statisti- 
cal Committee 


Switzerland— 
Annuaire Statistique de la Suisse. 8° année, 8vo. | The Federal Statisti- 
LB OD 1. scascuanilpos casey sedy ly tae eINi vel ol Mie cb aschey 14 7p ec poate troameesrecahens cal Bureau 
Importation et Exportation des principaux articles. | The Federal Depart- 
1—3° trimestres de 1899, La. fol. ........s0sssesseessoseesss ment of Customs 


United States— 
Agriculture. Department of. Bulletin No. 18. Our 
Trade with Japan, China, and Hong Kong, 1889-99. } The Department 
Agriculture. Crop Circulars. (Current numbers) .... 
Comptroller of Currency. Annual Report of,| The Comptroller of 
Ath Dec. 1899-4 | Vola ApS vy ii sescreshaxsaehsesay eteweeesen sot the Currency 
Consular Reports, Special. Vol. xvi, Tariffs of) 
Foreign Countries, Parts I, Europe; 2, America.| The Bureau of 


Vol. xvii, Disposal of sewage and garbage in foreign Foreign Com- 
countries ; Foreign trade in coal-tar and by-products. ' merce. Depart- 
Vol. xviii, Merchant marine of foreign countries. | ment of State 
4, vols., SV0.0 (L8G <1 900 ie se rop race ere eat een arcane =] 

Debt. Monthly Statements of the Public, and of Cash 
in Treasury. (Current numbers.) Sheets................ The Secretary of the 

Gold, Silver, and Notes, &c., in Circulation. Monthly Treasury 
Statements. (Current numbers.) Sheets ..........0 

Education. Report of Commissioner of, for the year | The Commissioner of 
LS97*O8 592 Vols) Ova. ened ain sete eee tee: Education 

Naval Observatory. Report of Superintendent for 


year ending 30th June, 1899. 27 pp., 8V0. sees The Superintendent 


Sanitary Commission. Report of operations of Com- “.: 
mission, and on sanitary condition of Volunteer The British War 


Army... 107 pp., 8vo. Washington, 1861............ pice 
Surgeon-General of the Army. Report of, for year] The Surgeon-Gene- 
1898-997 RF lates: Sy duncan dese shinies alent aes ral 


Connecticut. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 15th Annual 


Report for year ending 30th Sept., 1899. _ 8vo......... } Shep arcay 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd, 
United States—Contd. 
Iowa. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 8th Biennial The B 
Report for 1897-98, Plates, SV0....0..:...:.ecssscecisnsosscases eel en hy 
Maine. Bureau of Industrial and Labor Statistics. 
13th Annual Report for 1899. Plates, sro. 
RAM eye aatit Wenge vtetenadeetadeut sap hTidstedoeuse caneon stedcrsedenanavnsonsevias 
Massachusetts— 
Annual Statistics of Manufactures, 1898. 13th 
IFS CIMT Une cs Wired at gaces ce doesany casey Eidos dosths soxnsensiSns-oeee The Bureau of Labor 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor. 29th Annual Report. Statistics 
VA SOS ht oI UL ISS 5 35 09s, eave chr osaundeanasenesvesaates 
Sey ee tthe Anmeal Bevo FV gh moardof Hath 
New York State— 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 16th Annual Report The B 
BOLE UNS em CD CCl rsctea tides 4p OU ons chveoaessosedeensicasce sdonesudbsobene } Sia waar cae 
University. State Library Bulletin. Legislation. ; : 
Note January, Lek ees le TU } The State University 
Baltimore. Annual Report of Health Department | The Registrar-Gene- 
ELSE MOO MOOy VO och Ulead oath closures Vin stenecaqnsieas iio sannade seve usorte ee t ral, London 
Boston, Monthly Bulletin of the Statistics Depart- | The Department of 
ment, (Current numbers.)  4t0.ccccs ccccoseecscssscevees Municipal Statistics 
New York— 
Public Library. Bulletin. (Current numbers) ........ The Library 
Weekiy Reports of the Department of Health for 
1899. Also Annual Returns of Deaths, &c., tor Dr. F. J. Allan 
DM OPSTIEL LOG. © 19 COLES Soccreapeatsiecesscascesoosecanresstess 
Philadelphia Commercial Museum— 
EME RRR ELAS A PUD haat cad cscxcusnsndn ssctiaavoacnesiuoreteserosadteds arts ‘) 
Patent Laws and Trade Marks of leading Countries 
PEER EL Meme Lata IY ie cicvds ste sschaicocotsectrasdseisonsthoe tare 
World’s Commerce and United States’ share of it. ry M 
Cvajcutie, CIS Sa ies CEE ae ee oe poe git pak hh 
Mulhall-Harper Comparative Statistical Tables and | 
Charts of the Commerce of the World... J 


Meee erates ns 9887 sa lene temre vest aeeh ee sv'ecee doce rbss 
Colonies— 
Cuba. Reports on Commercial and Industrial con- ) 
dition of Cuba. 5S parts. 8vo. 1898-99 ............ | 


Porto Rico. Island. Report and recommendations ¢ Hon. R, P. Porter 
on Customs Tariff of Island. 69 pp., 8vo. | 
Sa cans cet cent RMN se ceity iaiaced aces eseseetansaéicer¥ec¥bentasenzode “J 


Dun’s Review (contains: Statistics of Failures in] Messrs. R. G. Dun 
TBDY Vee NOR ETON £0 1 VO. sin n-cnatelsccnenseavansaceeres & Co. 

American Economic Association. Economic Studies. } 
Vol. iv. Nos. 4 and 5. Oct., 1899. The English In- | 
come Tax: J. A. Hill. No. 6. Effects of recent ¢ The Association 
changes in monetary standards upon distribution of | 


WF CALE Lise Eo i5 o Pe CMe teases dee clive cigesss cence Codes yaenenen es J 

- Columbia University. Studiesin History, kc. Vol. xii, F 
No.1. History and functions of central labor unions: aaa Siothae 
PVN & BROUPK Gays Negetasda cece taest Meresnsveseiasoeveduaduhatencbioes4ncnss 


Smithsonian Institution. Annual Report of Board 
of Regents for 1896-97. Report of U.S. National > The Institution 
Museum, Part I. Plates, 8yo. 1899 .....cscecccrereseees . 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
[nternational— 
Bulletin International des Douanes. (Current 
numbers.) SVO0i .vscacmenterccsratenemesstsats se derresemeedictcsters \ The Board of Trade 


(b) India and Colonial Possessions. 
India, British— 

Dictionary of the Lepcha-Language, compiled by the ‘ 
late General G. B. Mies % . Xvi + 552 pp., ae: Tieubenent.Go- 
la. 8vo.. Berlin, L89Sserzpeya eect i sa 3 ahaa ho 

Indian Tariff Act and the Cotton Duties, 1896. 

Papers relating to. [C-7602] 1895, and [C-8078] } Purchased 


1896. 2 parts: ccsueteesmeactyce pisecueearr tet irtsssesse eters 

Mineral Production in India. Statistics of, for) The Department of 
1894-98. -°S pp. fol: i mecscn tena erect ee ttertiee aoe Revenue 

Railways in India. Administration Report for Drei 
1898-99. [O-9369.] 1899. Maps....ccccsccecsesseeses bicaaeee 

Trade of British India with British Possessions and 
Foreign Countries. Review and Tables for isos f The India Office 
to 1898-99, = "| C<26.4) FL9U0 Bear atv csscrsttevaresoeneesones 

Bermuda— 

Reports of the Registrar-General for 1897 and 1898. The Registrar-Gene- 

2 Vols., £0]. si...teneeerer eae eee acme eeere a atten rT eer ral, London 


British Guiana-— 
Reports of Registrar-General for 1897 and 1898.) The Registrar-Gene- 
2 vols.; fol, (2;, Batt een tomes ne ten ree f — ral, London 


Canada, Dominion of— 
Auditor-General. Report of, for year 1898-99. Part R, ) 
Railways and Canals Department. Expense............ 


Adulteration of Food. Report on, for 1898-99............ 
Civil Service List of Canada, 1899  ........ cc eesceeseeceeereee 
Debates of the House of Commons. Session 1899. 
Vol. 13. || (Syok 1890 Soler eres, Atoms. tesectree foc. 
Inland Revenues. Report for 1898-99. Part 1, Excise 
Inspection of Weights, Measures, &c. 1898-99............ y . 
Journals of the House of Commons. Session 1899. Sia ee ieee 
Vol. XExiv; SV0. occas eee eee 2 tee fe heel 
Journals. of the Senate of Canada. Session 1899. 
Vol. xexiv.e V8v6..3.ccssiecsa ttt ae acer Lae tee eee 
Public Accounts for year 1898-99...........cssesseccessseseseerees 
Public Accounts. Report of Select Binding Com- 
mittée‘on}y Session 1899) h 2 Hek ers. sthe diene, ste teens 
Sessional Papers, Session 1899. Vols.i (in 2 vols) and 
li, SV0.. L899 .:.casseis. pesrabensntees aerate ee 


Ontario. Bureau: of Industries. Report for 1898. 
Parts 1—-5.", Sv. Pout ae a a a \ The Bureau 


Ceylon— 
Administration Reports for 1898. sib hal &e.| The Government of 
Fol. 1899 cis cscbectbesscsssssetessisiscanthtsedoe Eamon ements. - Ceylon 
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(b) India and Colonial Possessions—Contd. 


Jamaica— 
Annual Report of Registrar-General for year ended | The Registrar-Gene- 
ie PRCA RTO. | SOO tia Ohi cs 5 ere Nena nharaasidneanevanivas ral 


New South Wales— 

Mines and Agriculture. Annual Report of Depart-|] The Agent-General 
ment of, for 1898} Mol yiplansinict1250. sci. for N.S. Wales 
Statistical Register for 1898 and previous years _........ 7 EER ea a 

istician, Sydney 
Wealth and Progress of New South Wales, 1897-98.| The Agent-General 
LLG issues, [89S ih eee A. A eA of N.S. Wales 


New Zealand— 
New Zealand official year-book, 1899. Map, os The Registrar-Gene- 


nndadiggramiss | SV OMIA ccs cctelileus thes oa ode Maths eine. Tole sete 
Statistics of the Colony for 1898. Fol. Two copies rat Ob ter ccaland 


New Zealand Institute. Transactions and Proceedings. i The Institute 


Voly-xxxi, 18981 .-Blates; Svo. L898 00d. a..cties 
Queensland— 
The Garden of Queensland (Darling Downs). ee 
Sud plates} Obl. SxGi T8992) 2A ei eee ese 508s 
Information as to Queensland and its resources, also im Agent-General 
a complete list of towns .. . 62 pp., 8vo. 1899........ for Queensland 
Greater Britain Exhibition, London, 1899, Catalogue | 
of exhibits in Queensland court. ‘Bvo. 1899 wn... J 


South Australia— 
Agricultural and Live Stock Statistics for the year | The Government 


1898-99............... Jstasesces deve sesssssstensnsssssenssseseensensensessesessssees Statistician 
Australasian Statistics for 1897. Statistical Register The Chief Secretary 
TOPPL SOS: co.nccttt.s sheeievonnty Li Acd rv N ul stand naam ING ed ab oc esbeeveees 
Straits Settlements— 
The Perak Government Gazette. (Current weekly | The Government 
TUM OLS) hosase. otkaderee ces escuelsekivaivbenseesidWbvisousbeschucom cuties Secretary 
Tasmania— 
The Government 


Statistics of the Colony for 1898. Fol. .........csssesees Statistician 


Trinidad— : ‘ 
Vital Statistics for 1897 hk: OR a Tey OE LO | The Registrar-Gene- 
: ral, London 
Victoria 
Victorian Year-Book, 1895-98. Section II, Finance] The Assistant 
and Accumulation PHSTO Srna iid. .ctosctarten ete. Government Statist 


Western Australia— 

Statistical Register of the Colony for 1897. Plans, } 
fols, 1899.4) Ua SEeR eats ane SE A PA. 

Statistical Register of the Colony for 1898. Parts 1, | The Registrar-Gene- 
Population and Vital Statistics. 2, Public Finance. + ral for W. Aus- 
3, Accumulation. 4, Interchange. 5, Land Settle- tralia 
ment, Agriculture, | ‘Live Stock. 10, aber Hoey 
Science, and Art. 12, Miscellaneous .....:......sscecseee 
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(b) India and Colonial Possessions—Contd. 
Africa— 
Report on Uganda Railway. [C-9331.] Maps. 1899.... Purchased 


(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 
United Kingdom— 

Aged deserving poor. Index and digest of Report on. } 
(296.) 1809) iisc. Geen eee ete eit 

Army, general annual return for 1898. [C-9426] .... 

Metropolitan Gas Companies. Report of Select ; Purchata 
Committee, with Index and Digest of Evidence. 
(ZOA) 0... sacecaseues dosnsersectnenetenaahy ORR eRpE EN tet nevaa fabs austere: Faas | 

Post Office. 45th Report for 1898-99. [C-9463] ) 

Building Societies. Fourth Annual Report by Chief) 

Registrar of Friendly Societies for 1898. Parts 1, | The Chief Révistrar 
Report; 2, Abstract of Accounts. (77 and 77-1).... F iF ‘endl Soeieti 
Friendly Societies. Reports of Chief Registrar for | 0 7 7Pocrenes 

1898. Parts Band C, 79-Iand II. Fol. 1899....) 


Companies (Winding-up). 8th General Annual The Inspector-Gene- 


Rerort for a808, SSS) ae aes ccreccssca tress ps ee 
Iquidation 
Health of the Navy. Statistical Report on, for 1898.] The Medical Deyart- 
Maps; 80. 5){1899) nts, sczteecscanmnae-ttameaserieets-sashvssasyasseiseee ment of Navy 
Inland Revenue. 42nd Report of Commissioners ha The C he ee 
for 1898-99,  [C-O46).j) sik olsmeeee tyne vein pear ere ty sos a 
Joint Stock Companies. Return for 1898. (359.) | TheRegistrarof Joint 
LEQD . nssscsattigaoecestectauemancr as poteet Nam Padetnces cnbeedetial ties datewarire Stock Companies 


Mines and Quarries: General Report and Statistics 
for 1899. Advance proofs. Fatal Accidents and 
Deaths during 1899. Output of Coal, &e., and 
numbers employed. Fol., (Maps (..85......:0ss0cenceenseoteass! 

Board of Trade Journal. (Current numbers) ............ By 

Coal Tables. Production and Consumption of Coal 
in principal countries, 1883-97. (118.) 1899........ 

Foreign Trade and Commerce. Accounts relating to 
Trade and Commerce of certain Foreign Countries 
and British Possessions. No.1. 8vo. (75.) 1900 

Gas undertakings (other than those of Local Authori- 
ties) Return for 1898. {338.) 1890 iri... csssssssersse. 

Gas undertakings (Local Authorities). Return for 
year ended 25th March, 1899. (339.) 1899 ........ 

Gas Companies (Metropolis). Return for 1898. 
(206) SRL SEO? 1m 55a js-ce Benet weg eneenee tna ee tine  eaNES 

Life Assurance Companies. Return for 1898. (124.) } The Board of Trade 

Merchant Shipping. Tables showing progress of, 
1898.4 (217052800, 1 Ae eee ee ake as 

Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1898. Returns respect- 
ing Canals and Navigations for 1898. POA19 | cncrnc 

Railway Accidents. General Report on, during 1898. 
[(C--9485 1] 191 890.n0 hee en ee oleae ieee neve 

Sea Fisheries of United Kingdom, 1898. Statistical 
Tables,and Memo; (715) 1899 saad sax. tneecccct oe 

Statistical Abstract for the Colonial and other Posses- 
sions of United Kingdom, 1884-98. [C-9459] ........ 

Strikes and Lock-outs of 1898. Report by Chief 
Labour Correspondent. [C-9437] 


The Home Office 

















POOR OS eH er eereeeeeeenoeroors 
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(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions— Contd. 
United Kingdom— Contd. 
Trade Unions. 11th Report for 1898, with compara- 
tive statistics for 1892-97. [C-9443.] wees ; 
Tramways (street and road). Return for year De Sarr Trade 
1898-99. (827.) 1899 


OOOOH OOOOH EH Hee HO ESTO EOD HESEHEHEHSES SESE D OSS 


Great Britain— 
Agriculture. Journal of the Boardof. Vol. vi, No. 3,] The Board of Agri- 
Decembere 1 SOG sar merry sieectisen versus Cave igecetcesteltves sone culture 
Census (Great Britain) Bill. Fol., 1900............... esses 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools. 42nd Report > Purchased 
for 1898. [O-9450] 


SACO OPORTO SESE HE EO ESET HEE OEE EEOE SHEE HEHE HEED 


England and Wales— 


British Museum. Catalogue of Printed Aeshap te Petes 
(Qurrent nimibers, hs “400s ...cseteettr eet specteconcecsescpeaves ‘ 
Education. Report of Committee of Council on, ) 
THOS OU oe RO. C401 Ne. ce tLe Ae Peay ee p 


Local Taxation Returns (England and Wales 
1897-98. Parts 2, 3, ane ; 7 + Purchased 
Prisons. Report of Commissioners of, for 1898-99. 
DAD pr certtvsscy ens cinscasvneractecavesdaveivscdeasest tem atbnoee ate rte! 
London County Council— 
Report on Fires in London and the work of the 
Brigade: diring 1B90 Hi Wo Wy sciies.. decsretonceteses The London County 
Annual Report of the Medical Officer of Health for Council 
EE ME LIIN BTA INAS TOL caviovertedeet t-stoctedset cdeeessececuareots 
International Congress on Housing of Working ) 
Classes, Brussels, 1897. Report by Council’s 
Delegate on the Congressand Report by Assistant 
Architect on history and present position of | 
housing question in Belgium. 12 pp. fol. 1897 | 
Instructions sur la démolition des maisons insalubres 
habitées par les travailleurs et sur la reconstruction 
des nouvelles maisons...11 pp., plans. 1897.... ) 
Technical Education Gazette. (Current numbers).... The County Council 
London. School Board. Report of School Manage-| The School Board 
ment Committee for year ending Lady-day, 1899. for London 
Haydock. Supplement to Annual Report on Health 
of Haydock for 1897, containing Life-Tables for 
Haydock based on mortality of ten years 1881-90, 
and other Tables setting forth ShenTenttn vital r tt ds 
statistics for the same decennium, by T. E. Hayward, | 
VE Tews OG LIT) raphe MS ENODL, Cat 0 AAU. sdilav a CoadbaMeperh traces 
Manchester, Criminal and miscellaneous statistical 
returns of the Manchester Police, for years ending +} The War Office 
29th Sept., 1881 and 1882. 2 vols., 8V0..........cese 
Poor Law Conference for South Eastern and porto 


OOO meee eee eee eens Meee eee eeerraseeeee 





& Mr. Owen Fleming 





politan District, 7th and 8th Dec., 1899. Report of Messrs. P. 8. King 


the Proceedings of the 25th Annual. 8vo. 1899... ee 
Ireland— 
35th Annual Report of Registrar-General of Marriages, | The Registrar-Gene- 
Births, and Deaths for 1898. Fol. [C-9491] ........ ral of Ireland 


Judicial Statistics, Ireland, 1896. Part 1, Criminal 
Statistics. [O-9492] ™’ } Purchased 


POP OO OH OOH HHH HESE SEED OOOOH OOH HEHEHE HEHE He EHneee 
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By whom Presented 
(when not purchased). 





(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions—Contd. 


Ireland— Contd. 
Lunacy, Ireland. 48th Report for 1898. [C-9479]....) 
Congested Districts Board. 7th and 8th Reports for | 


1897-98 and 1898-99. 2 vols., BVO. ......ccceesesssvectereees Purchased 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools. 37th Report for 
1898. -[O-O495] ...2.2. cic seesetcass mee tits tonssre eas gists tans ee: “J 
Scotland— 
Education Department. Code of Regulations for day 
schools, 1900, [C-78.)uSyo.n Wiet. ease eens \ The Department 
Education. Report of Committee of Council, 1898-99. 
[O-9308 ] \.::...:fi:.ccdaeysahrapteeeay leeeeae inmost a cargieeeety eikaes 
Lunacy. 41st Annual Report of Commissioners. + Een eS oe 
[O-9510) 0... ccsacsevssansstsshesvepeedene that pee temmnenee eters once eet 


Crawford Library of the Royal Observatory. viii + 


Royal Observatory, Edinburgh. Catalogue of vf Prof. R. Copeland, 
497 pp., 4to.’ Edint AO: cee Wo ant ce tbe rege 


(d) Authors, &c. 
Abbott (Samuel W.). Vital Statistics of Massachusetts The Auth 
for 1897, with a Life-Table. 31 pp., 8vo. 1899........ } oe wae 
Alley (Jer.). Tables of Exchange on Britain per dollar, 
showing the produce of the bill in sterling, cline The War Office 
and currency. 73 pp., 8vo. Montreal, 1844................ 
Apelt (Kurt). Die Konsumtion der wichtigsten Kultur- 
lander in den letzten Jahrzehnten. Line tata Purchased 
volkswirtschaftliche Studie. 245 pp., 8vo. Berlin. 
saben (Rosa M.). The Rescue of the Young. 16 pp., \ The Author 
VO. [LOOD  irrrceasceeGethigennesspeacctrsthap ren see~otcaneps ria eatarys 
Bernstein (EHd.).— 

Socialisme théorique et socialdémocratie pratique. | 
Traduction d’A. Cohen. xliv + 306 pp., 12mo. | 
Paris, 19000) die ictus te ssteneees Fete poi ahod ook | 

Die Voraussetzungen des Sozialismus und die Aufgaben 
der Sozialdemokratie. x+188 pp., 8vo. Stuttgart, ; 
BOD aa sisscdaisin olor Red aE hed ir ce Poaaeier 18 J 

Bowley (Arthur L.). Wages in the United Kingdom 
in the Nineteenth Century. Notes for use of students | The Cambridge Uni- 
of social and economic questions, vi+148 pp. Dia- versity Press 
grams, 8vo. 1900 ............. Wp EE. glands seieeapitestsarsae fe: 

Clare (George). A money-market primer and key to 
the exchanges, with diagrams. 2nd edition. xiv+ } Purchased 


”? 


149 ppF.8 ver 7 900) 62.5 :tsRiee.qebege ee ieee deta 
Cohen (Dr. J. B.). The air of towns. 38 pp., 8vo.) The Registrar-Gene- 
L BOG ~cpericpedocesedsucesnpgonslevonschsipante ooh eit five MERC aheds. LONI IEEE ral, London 
Dictionary of Political Economy. Edited by R. H. ‘ 
Inglis Palgrave. Vol. 3, N-Z., 8V0. 1899. cesses. The Editor 


Ferraris (Carlo F.). Gli inscritti nelle universitaé e 
negli istituti superiori, 1893-94—1898-99. 22 pos The Author © 
Syos) 189987 seus hiro fea spuaigssctvse se $Ah. Paks Ladieupateceh eegngeemmeae ae 

Hayes (Richard). The Negociator’s Magazine... 
Eleventh edition, revised ... by B. Webb. xvi+ $ The War Office 
466 pp., SYO2 = LAT tenet sscters sisitetsstenihareass AEE eee OF 
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Donations. 
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(d) Authors, &c.— Contd. 
Jay (EH. A. Hastings). A Glimpse of the Tropics, or 
four months’ cruising in the West Indies. 284 rf The Author 
LG OSTEDG) TALON, SVOs! i LODO. cssescsreascrdetepresdgivenngucnotaceate 
Kearsley (G.).— 
Tax Tables for 1800-04. 24mo. 1800-04... } The War Of 
New and Improved Tax Tables for 1820. 16mo. 1820 He 
Kebbel (T. E.). The Agricultural Labourer, a short 
summary of his position. New edition. xvi+271 pp., > Purchased 
VO. pL SOS Wie a. Scr ractte stnvupenstaet tral aotetestasti os. 2enbastostose 
| ene (Harriet), Endowed Schools of Ireland. and rhe War Office 
pp., 8vo. 1859 . 
Mathieson & Sons (Frede. (5 a 


Mathieson’s Record. 1900 issue... Bee tare = 

Mathieson’s Monthly Mining Handbook. Mid. Jan., | 47... ELEN SE 
BEI) Mess ei ceae es Paes wt wuwan ests cine tn encee ss svtsach Uebsteh Sateveesp Sibbceks coli) ; 

Monthly Traffic Tables. January, 1900..............csecee | Sons 

American Traffic Tables. Jan.—June, 1900................ 4 


Perthes (Justus). Alldeutscher Atlas ... mit Begleit- 


worten. Statistik der Deutschen: und der Reichs- Justus Perthes, 


HewouvenenPOlse 1000 tae oe her oe 
Pope (Charles), Yearly Journal of Trade ea at 
24th edit. Map, 8v0. 1854  .......sccocscesseee ee TheWar Office 


Porter (Robert P.) — 
Industrial Cuba... xi + 428 pp., plates, &c., 8vo. ) 
ee OL LS OO Re 2 oe bocca ays sateen gehtphhianeanl ere 
Other People’s Money: being a story of municipal 
speculation and its consequences. 16 pp., sm. 8vo. 
BT empY ON Mem scars tah ocochcsnseiescqhensircen sae skfonspsessesvane 
Vested Wrongs... 35 pp., 8vo. New York. 1900 ) 
Richardson (Sir Benjamin W.). Biological Experiment- | The Leigh - Browne 
ation, its function and limits...170 pp., 8vo. 1896 Trust 
Richardson (J. H.)— 
Assessment of Life Risks where there is a predis- 
position to Phthisis or Cancer. 20 pp., 8vo. 


L The Author 


Be VOLCOM IN oe ISOS te recccccarscsssnsiearseacoaiersrisessecoanas ts > The Author 
State Life Insurance in New Zealand. 19 pp., 8vo. | 
UY CMLEE) PEGA, TN, GMMR MOM ccnco chose saacpto> cones} snonedesensnae 


Roberts (Henry). The Dwellings of the Labourin 
Classes... 3rd edit. La. 8vo., nace &e. 1853... A Phe War, Ofiice 
Ross (C. Edmondstone). Useful Tables based on a unit 
decimal system, for simplifying the calculation in any 
currency of salary or wages, &c...,24 pp., 4to. 
Peat po NSC) (miny vc Ses rr oi 
Rusher (E. A.). The Bonus earning power of Life 
Offices S528 ppp OVO SOS ota iii cas tacit a 
Sachs (Isidore). L’Italie, ses finances et son developpe- 
ment economique depuis lunification du crane Purchased 
1859-84. xvi + 1166 pp., map, 8vo. Paris. 1885.... 
Salandra (Antonio). La Riforma agraria. Appendice 
a una discussione parlamentare. 28 pp., 8vo. Home. | The Author 
EV) Fed detslacy ok ceaonen tae Ra ead ate LM yeetn cuss chnont voertase a dead chaeaeek 
Sargant (Charles Henry). Urban rating, being an 
inquiry into the incidence of local taxation in towns, 
with special reference to current proposals for change. 
ESS AS Le Nese edt ne cetena eA T ncitan veyed gp Ih nnnavee sites grt dgarhen i gicbeg 


The Author 


Purchased 
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X.—PERIODICAL RETURNS. 


REGISTRATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. L—ENGLAND AND WALES. 
MARRIAGES—To 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1899. 
BIRTHS anp DEATHS—To 31st DEcEMBER, 1899. 


A.—Serial Table of Marriaces, Birtus, and Deatus, returned in the 
Years 1899-98, and in the QuaARTERS of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1899-93 :—Numbers. 





NOATS seeccsts: "99. 98, 97, 96. "95. 94, 93. 








Marriages No.| — | 254,955] 249,145| 242,764] 228,204| 226,449 | 218,689 
Births........ ,, | 928,640| 922,873} 921,693| 915,331 | 922,291] 890,289] 914,572 
Deaths .... ,, | 581,824! 552,040| 541,487 | 526,727| 568,997] 498,827 | 569,958 











Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1899-98. 
(I.) Marriages :—Numbers. 


Qrs. ended 99, 98, 97, 96. 95. 94, 93, 

last day of |-—| ——_ | ———— | _ 
March........ No.) 44,456 | 45,079 | 44,708 | 43,266 | 39,627 | 47,809 | 40,243 
June oi... »» | 72,245 | 69,960 | 68,844 | 65,938 | 60,665 | 53,509 | 58,928 
September ,, | 71,929 | 66,393 | 65,927 | 65,057 | 61,048 | 60,062 | 58,539 





December _,, — 73,523 | 69,666 | 68,503 | 66,864 | 65,069 | 60,979 





(II.) Brrrus :—Numebers. 





Qrs. ended 99, 98, 97. 96. 95, 94, 93. 
last day of |—————_|————-| —_————- ee 
March........ No.| 231,511 | 232,145 | 235,282 | 222,672 | 239,615 | 228,862 | 231,133 
ones: 5 | 239,295 | 232,348 | 226,348 | 231,002 | 233,276 | 220,955 | 235,334. 
September ,, | 231,593 | 234,665 | 234,452 | 228,558 | 232,410 | 215,851 | 229,396 
December ,, | 226,241 | 223,720 | 225,611 | 233,099 | 216,990 | 224,621 | 218,709 








(III.) Dratus:—Numbers. 


Ors. ended 99, 98, 97, 96, 95, 94, 93, 

last day of = |————_— |__| cc |_—__—_—~— 
March........ No. | 147,697 | 151,014 | 143,323 | 136,713 | 170,102 | 147,964 | 144,291 
June. » | 181,516 | 127,033 | 126,318 | 124,939 | 130,399 | 118,651 | 133,064 


September ,, | 153,621 | 141,540 | 139,079 | 126,550 | 188,847 | 107,441 | 143,555 
December ,, | 148,990 | 182,453 |182,767 | 188,525 | 184,649 | 124,771 | 149,048 





1900.] 


Annual Rates 
LIVING in 





Estmtd. Popln. 
of England 
and Wales 
in thousands 
in middle of 
each Year.... 





Persons rea. ates 4 


ee Rees een 
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of MarrRiaGEs, Birtus, and DrEaTHS, per 1,000 PERSONS 
the Years 1899-98, and in the QuarRTERS of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1899-98 :—General Ratios. 


Mean 


99. |gq-gg,| ’98. | ‘97. | 96. | 95. | '94. | ’93, 























31,7435! — | 3153971| 31,055, | 30,717; | 30,383, | 39,052, | 29,725, 


























7 — 


| 15°4 | 162 16°0 15°8 15°0 15°1 14°7 
















































































| 
BUWUNS 2S .. cesbeete 29°3 | 30°3 | 29°4 29°7 29°7 30°4: 29°6 30°8 
TIGAGHER. ctevsccivess 18°83 | 18°4 | 17°6 17°4 171 it ore 16°6 19°2 
QuaRTERS of each Calendar Year, 1899-98. 
(I.) Persons Marriep :—Ratio per 1,000. 
Qrs. ended | '99. |.gnog| '98. | ’97. | ’96. | ’95. | ‘94. | '98. 
last day of a = 2 > - = 
BERL OM cc ciys: eet bed 11°8 | 11°6 11°7 11°3 10°6 12°9 11°0 
oT Clot fee 18°3 Lossip lio 17°8 las 16:0 14°3 15°9 
September ........ Lo OD t6'or | 16'S 16°8 | 16°8 15°9 15°9 15°6 
December ......... — 17°95) 15'G 17°8 | Lie 17°5 Ww 16°3 
(II.) Brrrns:—Ratio per 1,000. 
Qrs. ended | '99 |egon| 98 | ’97. | ’96. | ’95. | '94. | 793, 
last day of oe es en ia Me = 
PAPO Fy. 500-5.50020 29°6 | 30°9 | -30°0 30°7 29°1 32°0 30°9 | 31°5 
SEUNG vorsodeshooss PetuO aoae 20 Oba 2O-7a[) 2a°2 “1 S02) S0'Se 20'S. SL*7 
September ........ 28°9 | 30°1 | 29-7 | 30°0 | 29°5 | 30°3 | 28°5 | 30°7 
December ........ 28°3 | 29°2 | 28°3 28°8 30°1 28°3 29°6 29°2 
(III.) DEatus:—LRatio per 1,000. 
Gra ended |/1'00s icq ga |: 98. | ‘07. | 06, f °95, | 94. | ‘9s. 
last day of : & ib oa 
MEUREC Ibs ieh cclesaeets 18'9 | 20°9 | 19°5 IS pis oe eae pee ee Ue log 
A JOGS Pewerss if 1622 16°3 16°3 17:2 15°8 18°0 
September ........ 1G-2emee og Lule or bois Gy 16a. ts kg is 142 | 19-2 
December ........ 18°6 .} 18'1 |-16°7, | 17°0 | 17:9 | 17°6 | 16°5 | 19°9 
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B.—Special Town Table :—Porunation ; BirtH-Rate and DratTu-RateE in each 
Quarter of 1899,  Tuirty-THREE Large Towns. 





Ladmated Annual Rate to 1,000 Living during the Thirteen Weeks ending 


Population in 
Cities aud Boroughs. the Middle 
of the 


Year 1899. Births. | Deaths. ] Births. |} Deaths.] Births.| Deaths. ] Births. | Deaths. 


I ee | 








Ist April, 1899. | 1st July, 1899. | 30th Sept., 1899. | 30th Dec., 1899. 
(1st Quarter.) (2nd Quarter.) (8rd Quarter.) (4th Quarter.) 








Thirty-three towns |11,404,408 | 30°8 | 20°6 | 30°8 | 17°5 | 29°8 | 21°9 | 29°4 | 20°8 








London™® sn..i.ctsaq..: 4,546,752 | 30°8 | 20°5 | 29°6 | 16°6 | 28°6 | 20°6 | 28°4 | 21°4 
West Hams *..:::5 3-4 300,241 | 80°4 | 16°65 | 30°6 | 12°9 | 28°1 | 20°7 | 29°6 | 16°97 
Oroydony) a..-besieae es 127,759 | 25°4 | 15°4 | 25°5 | 13°3 | 24°] | 15°6 | 25°6 | 15°8 
Brighton -j...c0<.s0s.<- 123,226 | 24°5 | 17°1 | 26°3 | 16°9 | 24°8 | 21°8 | 23°9 | 20°0 
Portsmouth ............ 190, 74171 27-0 ar 75611 e209 fF 16°21 26°40 Co ee ez 
Plymouth sae 100,637 | 27°8 | 20°6 | 81°2 | 19°6 | 30°5 | 23°4 | 29°8 | 23°3 
Bristol? ice pescseehe 320,911 | 29°9 |iascaet SOO | r5"9 |) 27°71 19 eee Oden tee. 
Cardiitagaees: csc: 185,826 | 29°5 | 14°3 | 28°9 | 12°8 | 28°4 | 18°5 | 27°8 | 16°1 
Swanseioet.seassecesnces 103,722, | 28°04 20° si le29'D-| Tee 1 27-9 4719'S ale 266) ere 8 
Wolverhampton .... 88,821 | 35°1 | 20°0 | 35°4 | 22°0 | 34°0 | 22°7 | 36°5 | 22°6 
Birmingham............ 514,956 | 34°9 | 19°8 | 35°5 | 18°5 | 34°0 | 24°2 | 32°8 | 20°9 
Norwich) 2-40 113,266 | 30°0.| 18°6) | 29°1 | Stighe | 29°6 4 i78°3" 1.27071 1676 
Leicester ................ SYZSeT [P29 16-6 S11 152 1288 eo on taco setae 
Nottingham ............ 239,384 | 28°0 | 19°8 | 380°9 | 17°4 | 29°4 | 23°6 | 27°5 | 19°9 
Derbyisscsooetes 106,401.1,27°2 1, £7°9 | 2737 | 1670 1. 29:5 | 018"3) 1e28-On as 6 
Birkenhead ............ 115,162 | 28°9 | 21°5 |:32°6 | 16°6 | 28°6 | 20°2 | 29°6 | 18°4 
Liverpool 2. iscseretoned 634,212 | 35°3 | 26°4 | 35°6 | 22°7 | 35°9 | 29°9 | 85°4 | 26°6 
Bolton. © sscalivisscscot eed 162,221 1 o1°Bi) 21°sp] S0'S | 17:0 PevScoel bel 7 teu 0 eos 
Manchester ............ 543j90241 82a! 2579 (| d4°321 23°60 32'61/02 9726s baS ile 8 
Nalford ices: act 218,244 | 33°8 | 22°6 | 34°3 | 20°6 | 33°5 | 29°1 | 33°9 | 23°0 
Oldhaiitwe.:.....cteer 140,792 [PZ em 1) 23°6 P24 4h 19°97] 24°11 19°9 ste 2O Li ae B 
Burnleyrac tee 173;08T 1- 26°12) 17°15] 26°7> | -17*9- 1 24°9 | 26°37 S28 Ay 2 
Blackburn..........0000 135,154 1,28'6.|s2a74' | 2is1 9 17°5 | 26:9 | tr 7 yee Zo nor 
IPYEBEON | .ssceeeueentasteees 117,622 }-30°8 | 24°3) | S0°9 1..18"5 | 30°0 | )23°8 Tie28:b 24-9 
Huddersfield _........ 103,464 | 21°9 | 17°6 | 24°5 | 16°r | 22°8 | 16°4 | 22°9 | 14°7 
Halifax] 2...0. 00 97,7214 .23°R ).21°9) | 2a:2-) 17°6 | 24:2 | 1975 | 216s 
Bractord T i4,.0.,004 236,241 | 22°6 | 19°2 | 24°1 | 17°3 | 24°5 | 18°6 | 22°3 | 18°6 
Leedsiiis.....; iieyes 423,889 | 29°7 | 20°3 | 32°1 | 17°1 | 30°6 | 20°1 | 30°0 | I9°0 
Sheffield ...........0000 361,169 | 85°2 | 21°3 | 3474 | 18°2 | 33°5 | 27°4 | 85°71 | 21°8 
ll ee eee 234,270 | 83°4 | 17°2 | 35°4 | 17°4 | 34°6 | 211 | 33°7 | 2174 
Sunderland. ............ 145,613 | 35°3 | 22°9 | 36°5 | 19°8 | 36°1 |. 22°4 | 34°9 | 20°8 
Gateshead................ 106,552 | 35°3 | 19°5 | 39°4 | 15°8 | 35°0 | 20°5 | 36°7 | 19°73 
Newcastle ............0.. 228,626 |) 82°83 “T2078 (S14 fh 19°35) SL:2 | 2 3%5 130-7 meore 





* Including deaths of Londoners in the Metropolitan workhouses, hospitals, and 
lunatic asylums situated outside Registration London, but, excluding deaths of persons 
not belonging to London occurring in the London Fever Hospital, in the Metropolitan 
Asylum Board hospitals, and in the Middlesex County Lunatic Asylum, within 
Registration London. The deaths in the provincial towns have been similarly corrected. 

+ The recent extension of these towns will not be taken into account until 1900. 
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C.—Divisional Table:—Marriaces in the Year ending 30th September ; and Birrus 


and Dratus.in the Year ending 31st December, 1899, as Registered Quarterly. 






































1 2 3 4 5 6 mys 
MaRRIAGKS in Quarters ending 
DIVISIONS. ee Enumerated . 
in POPULATION, 31st 31st | 30th , 80th 
(England and Wales.) Statute Acres. 1891. December, | March, June, Beptember, 
1898. 1899. | | 18B9. |} 1899. 
No. No. No. | i he | No. 
Ene. & WatsEs....Totals| 37,317,885 29,002,525 | 73523 | 44456 | 72,245 |1 71,929 
ar Hae ee Se re 
' j } 
TS Lind pnt tastes iacken 74,672 4,211,743 | 11,761 | 6,845 | 11,059 |/ 12,308 
a 
11. South-Eastern ........ 3,993,270 2,867,078 7. Wi 3,749 6,708 6,569 
111. South Midland........ 3,246,576 1,863,883 45431 2,151 4,031 |) 4,470 
EVA Wastein (ane kd: 3,126,946 1,575,311 45328 2,090, 35362 | 3,453 
} 
v. South-Western........ 5,026,461 1,908,998 4,015 2,487 | 3,884 |} 3,607 
vi. West Midland ........ 4,048,533 3,252,105 8,340 4,848 8,500 |) 8,034 
vit. North Midland........ 3,495,980 1,808,494: 4,564 2,648 4,922 | 4,848 
' 
vir. North-Western........ 1,947,446 4,664,749 11,280 7,852 12,098 |:12,528 
XR Y OV KSITTO: 55 ecadecseeses 397 et kOr 3,212,188 8,464 5,321) 8,414 8,166 
PEIN OEGMOTIE. <¢.ls.an0csoese 3,527,961 1,863,166 45749 3,469 | 5,087 4,553 
x1. Monmthsh. & Wales] 5,108,879 1,774,810 4,480 2,966 | 4,080 |' 3,893 
= 
8 9 10 ]1 12 13 14 REY ake: 


BrRvHs in each Quarter of 1899 ending | Dkarus in each Quarter of 1899 ending 


























































Wes noe 30t] 31st . 30t] 31st 

1 s : ) s 
(England and Wales.) piss sth Septem- | Decem- Skat i0g | Septem- | Decem- 

March. June. ex ber. March. June. bérae tus bee 
No. c No. Tiere No. No. a No. ‘ No. af No. ¥ 
Ena. & Watss.... Totals|23 1,511 |239,295 |231,593 (226,241 [147,697 |131,516 |153,621 $148,990 
Pee GONUOUE tere ot. ree, 34,942 | 33,539 | 32,460 |32,179 | 22,876 | 18,427 | 23,009 23,735 
11. South-Eastern ........ 19,974 | 20,444 | 20,170 | 19,594 | 12,964 | 11,538 | 13,905 | 18,827 
111. South Midland........ 14,276 | 14,452 | 14,305 | 18,883 | 8,723 | 7,415 | 8,732 | 7,995 
BPE TES LOLI  c0-c0.-Peaveresenes 12,986 | 138,488 | 12,865 {12,973 | 7,625 | 6,739 | 7,950 17,868 
v. South-Western ........ 11,913 | 12,183 | 11,657 |11,253 | 8,203 | 7,582 | 7,290 | 8,850 
vi. West Midland ........ 27,874 | 28,929 | 27,457 | 26,903 | 16,567 | 15,169 | 16,731 | 16,764 
vit. North Midland....... 14,390 | 15,623 | 14,959 | 14,592 | 8,561 | 7,987 | 8,994 | 8,535 
vit. North-Western... 38,085 | 39,502 | 38,645 | 37,717 | 27,361 | 24,214 | 28,979 | 25,578 
PEAY OFESIITC ..200s00ss0002 25,492 | 27,025 | 26,348 | 25,663 | 16,176 | 14,990 | 17,172 | 16,099 
SO NOMEDOMN. s:\.ciése00000. 16,460 | 18,200 | 17,527 |17,121 | 9,570 | 8,978 | 10,775 | 9,862 
x1. Monmthsh. & Wales| 15,119 | 15,960 | 15,200 | 14,863 | 9,071 | 8,477 | 10,084 | 9,877 
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D.—General Meteorological Table, 


{Abstracted from the particulars supplied to the 





Air. 
1899. 


Months. Diff. 
from 
Aver- 
age of 
128 
Years. 


Mean. 





Mar. ...| 40°8 | —O°4 


Means...f 41°8 | +2°9 | +2°0 | 39°3 


Temperature of 





———— | —-—_—__—— | —___—_-] —_—_ 

















Elastic piclest 
Force ° He aoe 
Air— of Cubic Foot 
Daily Range. Vapour. of Air. 
Water 
Diff. Diff. Diff. 
from of the from from 
»,, | Aver- s Aver- Aver- 
Mean. age of Thames} Mean. age of Mean. age of 
58 58 
Years. Years. Years. 





—_————_— fF _._ ft —— | J 





° ° In. In. Grs. Gr. 
10°70 |+0°6] ... °230 | + °0307 2°6 | +0°3 


12°6 | +1°5] a... *217 | +°O11] 2°5 | +0°1 
W7°4 |} +2°6] ... 193 | —°020] 2°3 | —0°2 




















13°S | +1°6].. 213 | +°007] 2°65 | +0°1 





April ...{.46°7 | +6°5 
May. iss: 50°9 | —1°7 


——_————_ | -———— ] - —_—— ——<$—<—— | ——————— ] ————_ 


Means... 52°8 | +0°7 


July... 65°7 | +4°0 | +3°6 
Aug. ...| 65°7 | +4°8 | +4°3 


Sept. .../ 67°7 | +1°1 


—_—_ 


Means...} 63:0 | +3°3 





Oct.......1 49°1 | —Ok 


——— | - —————_} -——___}] | YF | SY fF CET 


Means...| 44°7 | +1°0 

























































14° | —3°9].. 244 |— 006] 2°8 | —0°1 
US *3 0) a ee 270 | — 0279 3°1 | —0°3 











21-7/+0°7] ... | -351 | —-021] 3-9 | —0-1 
—1'5}18-2/—1-81 ... | -288 | —-018} 3-3 | —0-2 
416 | +002} 4°6 | —0-1 


425 | + °008} 4°7 0°0 
*339 | —°U39] 3°8 | —0°5 


a ee 


















*393 | —-O10] 4°4 | —0°2 


“9110°7 7-06) cs. 273 | +°026% 3:1 | +0°2 





12°91) 40°47... "251 | —°0069 2°9 | —0°2 





Note. ‘In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies 


(Compiled from observations 


teen ee ee 
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jor the Year ended 31st December, 1899. 


Registrar-General by JAMES GLAISHER, F.R.S., &c.] 








Barometer. 























Degree Reading Weight Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of of of S Rain. Dally | Sige ee ae bed ean 
Humidit Cubic Foot Hori- | Number of Nights 
y: of Air. it wa Low- | fligh- 
zontal 8 8 1899 
Metdb [oie ee est est : 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Dif. Be- Read-} Read-/ Months. 
from from from from | ™"’ | at or |iween Ane ing | ing 
rey. . me au , yove 
Mean. sks Mean. | AY€™- | Mean. Aver Amnt. Aver of the Thelow} 30° at at 
age of age of age of age of - 40° ; ; 
8 5 84, Air. 309°, | and + {Night.} Night. 
Years Years. Years Years 40°, 
In. In. Grs.| Grs. | -In Tn Miles ° ° 
84 | — 3 129-655) —°118] 547 | — 8 | 2°33 1407 411 13 17 1 | 22-1 | 47°7 | January 
83 | — 1 | 29°732} —°079] 549 | — 471°93 |}4+040] 265 13 9 6 | 14°2 | 44°3 | Feb. 
78 | — 3 ]29°911}4+°168] 554) + 44) 0°61 |—O°95] 281 24 4 3 [11-0 | 43-1 | March 
cre ; Sum } Sum }| Mean } Sum | Sum | Sum Lowest Highst 
82 | — 2|29°766| —°010} 550 | — 34 5°07 |4+015] 319 50 30 10 4 11-0 | 47°7 | Means 
April 
74 | — 3 ]29°847| + -°058 May 
66 | — 8 29-890} +:076 June 


Sum | Sum } Sum [Lowest!Hichst 
19 38 84 | 24°9 | 53°83 | Means 












73 | — 4429°796| + 012 






78 }-—1 z — °097 


He : 233 0 1 








66 | — 9 ]29-900}+-107] 526 30 | 38-3 | 60-7 | July 

68 | — 9|29-918/+-138] 526 | — 4] 0-35 |-201] 229 | 0 | 4 | 297 | 35-8 | 59-7 | August 

71 | —10 }29-689]—-120] 531} — 2] 2-23 |-o-09] 296 | 1 | 11 | 18 | 29-1] 54:5 | Sept. 
BAe ace FTL Sum | Sum | Mean | Sum | Sum | Sum |rowest| Highst 

68 | — 9}29-836)+-042] 528 | — 3] 4-32 |-2:90] 253 | 1 | 16 | 75 | 29-1 | 60-7 | Means 

5 | — 4}29-898/+-185] 514] + 4] 2-34 |—o-44} 225 | 10 | 17 | 4 | 22-0 | 52-3 | October 

s2 | — 930-019} +-268] 547| — 1143-73 |+1-40] 290 | 7 | 15 | 8 | 22-8 | 49-5 | Nov. 

86 | — 3 ]29-730|—-oe1] 555 | + 31-47 |-o-31] 934 J 21 | 6 | 4 [15-7 | 46-0 | Dec, 
r |) UP UT TF Sum ] Sum | Mean [Sum | Sum | Sum [Lowest mighst 

84 | — 5|29-882/+-131] 549 | + 2] 7-34 [+045] 250 | 38 | 38 | 16 | 15-7 | 52-3 | Means 


below the average, and that the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 


made at Greenwich.) 


pe ESE I SS SE IR RS EE SE SS SE a ES SS A SE TRS ESR OST RAN SE RE SN SR EEE BS 
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E.—Comparative Table of Consois, Provisions, Coat, and PAvuPERism in each 
QUARTER of 1897-98-99. 





Average Prices of 











23/1. per WHEAT 
Cent. DiscouNT per 
Quarters Consors | Charged by| Quarter 
ending Hor Mes the Bank in 
' per of England 
Son dino England.* and 
Wales.t 
1897 Pe Sed. £ 4. Thee 
Mar. 81" 112-2 "87 © 3*30 29-7 
June 30|11214 8| 2°27 27 6 
Sept.30}112 510; 2°29 30 4 
Dec. 31)112 8 8] 2°93 33. 3 
1898 
Mar. 31/112 6 6] 3°00 35 1 
June 30/1101911| 3°57 41 6 
Sept.30/11014 8] 2°55 32 8 
Dec. 31;}1091611] 3°86 27° 2 
1899 
Mar.31/1101710| 3°28 | 26 38 
June30|10912 1] 3°00 25.1 
Sept.30/10514 2} 3:43 | 25 2 
Dec. 81)10211 8} 5°30 26 4 





MEart per Pound at 

















the Metropolitan Meat Market 
(by the Carcase), t 
Beef. Mutton. 

In- | Sec- | First] In- mae First 
ferior} ond ferior} on 

Qual-| Qual- Qual- Qual-} Qual- Qual- 
ity. | ity. | ity. | ity. | ity. | ity. 
PRR Rat Mapleleaf ree St gigs AD te 
38 | 53 | 6 | 5B | 7% | 88 
38 | 6 | 65 | 5% | 7% | 83 
34 | 6 & | 58 | 73 | 82 
34 | 53) GE] 5 | 7H | 88 
33 dk 63 7% | 8% 
34 | 58 | 64 | 42 | 68 | 7% 
33 | 53 | 68 | 48] 7 | 8s 
38 | 58 | 68 | 48 | 73 | 88 
32 | 55 | 62 | sk | 7% | 84 
361 De ros | 5p) fan] Of 
34 | 55 | 62 | 48 | 78 | 83 
SE oe | x | 83 











| PAUPERISM. 


Quarterly Average of 





CoaL_ |the Number of Paupers 
(Seaborne) Relieved on the 
inthe | Zas¢ Day of each Week. 
London 
Market 
per Ton.§} Tp-door. | Out-door. 
8. d. 
16 9 | 212;680| 530,841 
14 3] | 194,514) 511,969 
15 ~- | 190,185 | 507,087 
16° 2 | 205,999] 510,318 
16 — | 214,014] 522,433 
15 9|| | 199,901 | 525,352 
16 6]|| | 194,828} 531,036 
16 6|| | 207,523 | 497,638 
17. — | 214,955) 505,147 
17. —T | 198,929! 490,879 
17. —Y] 191,416 | 481,004 
20 3 | 204,657) 479,690 





* Furnished by the Chief Cashier of the Bank of England. 
+ As published by the Board of Agriculture. 

t Furnished by the Board of Agriculture. 

§ The prices of coal are furnished by the Mineral Statistics Department of the Home Office. 
|| Sunderland coal only. @ Sunderland and Hartlepool coal only. 


F.— Special Average Death-Rate Table:—AnnuaL Rate of Morrarity per 
1,000 ir Town and Country Districts of ENGLAND in each Quarter of the 
Years 1897-99. 





Annual Rate of Mortality per 1,000 






























































Area Population in each Quarter of the Years 
in Statute Estimated Quarters 
age in the middle} ending Mean 
Town DisrRicre, of 1899. 1899. 89.98. 1898. 1897. 
The .100 Towns, together ) z 
oe ‘a 3 Ltda atin June e109 Zie3 19°8:1 16°59 
ud - istricts ‘three - 
fourths of th hati June ....| 17°1 183" 1 Lp'D yt 16°G 
of which, as enumerated | | 4,222,051 | 21,768,699 14 gent, | 20-9 | 18:1 | 19°3 | 19°4 
in 1891, resided within R ° _ . 
the boundaries of Urban Dect ,..4) 2925 i irg* Bape rb 17°9 
Sanitary Districts* ...... 
Year x::|°19°2 \19%2 | eto uate 
Year...) 16°31) 16°31 3160s a Lb:s 
Country Districts. | 
ea the remaining Regis- March ..| 17°4 | 20°00 | 18°9 | 18°4 
Gioglaad cane Wystee a We ee gag {J June | 15°6 | 16-5 | 15-4 | 15-6 
not coming within the ( ?2¥"%%) 929733929 Sept.....) 15°67 14735) 914°9.) 14°3 
Distecta, wee Dec. ....| 16°8 | 16°2 | 15°0 | 14°9 








* For the years prior to 1894 the figures relate to the 33 great Towns; 67 other large Town districts 
(represented approximately by Registration Districts or Sub-Districts); and all other Registration Sub- 


Districts, three-fourths of the population of which, as enumerated in 188], resided within the boundaries of 
Urban Districts existing in 1886. 
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No. IL.—SCOTLAND. 


BIRTHS, DEATHS, anp MARRIAGES, In tHE YxEAR 


ENDED 3lst DECEMBER, 1899. 


I.—Serial Table :—Numoer of Birtus, Deatus, and Marriages in Scotland, and 
their Proportion to the Population estimated to the Middle of each Year, during 
each Quarter of the Years 1898-95 inclusive. 



















































































1899. 1898. 1897. 1896. 1895. 
Number. 12% Number. ie Number. aan Number. Ee Number. tbe 4 
lst Quarter— 
Births........ 30,909 | 2°93 | 31,640 | 3°02 |31,720 | 3°05 | 31,033 | 2°98 [31,781 | 3°10 
Deaths........ 22,866 | 2°17 | 20,3841 | 1°94 | 21,996 | 2°11 [18,510 | 1°78 | 26,119 | 2°55 
Marriages ..| 7,248 | 0°69 | 7,293 | 0°70 | 7,457 | o'72 | 7,046 | 0°68 | 6,073 | 0°59 
Mean feet 38°-4 40°-2 38°-0 40°*8 33°*1 
perature 
2nd Quarter— 
Births ........ 34,976 | 3°28 [34,444 | 3°25 133,645 | 3°20 [33,745 | 3°24 133,355 | 3°22 
Deaths........ 19,451 | 1°82 | 20,493 | 1°92 | 20,127 | 1°91 [17,613 | 1°69 [19,991 | 1°93 
Marriages..| 8,615 | o°81 | 8,162 | 0°77 | 8,083 | 0°76 | 8,004 | 0°77 | 7,413 | 0°72 
na eee 48°-9 49°-2 47°°8 B21 50°*6 
perature 
3rd Quarter— 
Births sy: 2.3: 32,931 | 3°05 {32,810 | 3°06 [32,127 | 3°02 | 32,052 | 3°05 131,840 | 3°04 
Deaths........ 18,730 | 1°74 |18,552 | 1°73 118,089 | 1°70 116,062 | 1°53 | 17,498 | 1°67 
Marriages ..| 8,863 | 0°77 | 7,906 | 0°74 | 7,559 | o°71 | 7,493 | o°71 | 7,191 | 0°69 
Mean Tem- °. °. Br O.he 0. 
perature 57-0 56°°6 56°°0 54°°7 56°°8 
4th Quarter— 
Births ........ 31,840 | 2°95 31,331 .| 2°95 | 32,3823 | 3°07 |29,478 | 2°81 
Deaths........ 18,501 | 1°71 18,899 | 1°78 |18,449 | 1°75 | 18,256 | 1°74 
Marriages ..| 8,709 | 0°81 7,917 .| o°74 | 7,718 | 0°73 |.7,708 | 0°74 
Mean Tem- 43°°3 43°°7 40°°4 4.0°°7 
perature 
Year— 
Population.| 4,281,850 4:249,946 | 4,218,279 4,186,849 4,155,654 
Births ........ 130,656 | 3°05 {130,879 | 3°08 128,823] 3°05 129,153] 3°08 126,454] 3°04 
Deaths........ 79,548 | 1°86 | 78,406) 1°84 | 79,061| 1°87 | 70,634] 1°69 | 81,864) 1°97 


Marriages ..| 32,935} 0°77 | 32,096| 0°76 | 30,966| 0°72. | 30,256| 0°72 | 28,380] 0°€8 
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II.—Special Average Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages ta Scotland 
and in the Town and Country Districts for each Quarter of the Year ending 
31st December, 1899, and their Proportion to the Population; also the Number 
of Illegitimate Births, and their Proportion to the Total Births. 

























































































Total Births. Illegitimate Births. Deaths. Marriages. 
Registration ; 
Groups Annual Per Cent. Annual Annual 
of Districts, Number.| Rate per | Number.| of Total | Number.| Rate per | Number.} Rate per 
Cent. Births. Cent, Cent. 
1st Quarter— 
SCOTLAND jecossosese: 30,909 | 3°93 2,035 66 122,866 | 217 7,248 0°69 
Principal towns ....| 18,612 | 3°11 821 Gout 10.351 4" sone 3,712 0°85 
Large 5 Abd 4,308.4 Faroe 215 5°0 8,054 | 2°15 1,048 O74 
Small 2. ag ee 2°95 427 6°5 4,492 pve) 1,374 0°62 
Mainland rural ....| 5,840 | 2°59 539 9°2 4,370 1°94 969 0°43 
Insular se all S611 4 eg 33. a 599 | 2°01 145 0°49 
2nd Quarter— 
SCOTLAND ..sssceese 34,976 | 3°28 2,179 6°2 119,451 1°82 8,615 O81 
Principal towns ....| 15,117 | 3°42 941 6°2 8,394 | 1°90 4,504 1°02 
Large Soh peel gpoULS 1 ina sO 243 4°8 2,562 1°79 1,109 O'77 
Small ee eel 70a. 3°36 421 5°6 8,899 1°74 1,578 O71 
Mainland rural ....| 6,731 2°95 536 8°0 4,074 1°79 1,351 0°59 
Insular’ <)),) 36) 9 283) gs 38 6°5 522 | 1°73 73 0°24 
3rd Quarter— 
SCOTLAND | o.ecssosees. 32,931 | 3°05 2,182 6°6 [18,730 | 1°74 8,363 O77 
Principal towns ....} 14,109 | 3°16 895 6°3 8,543 I'gl 4,563 roqz 
Large ol) enleeOOl el $3723 228 4°9 2,690 | 1°79 1,163 0°80 
Small oy” a eLOO Me Fare 435 61 | 3,810} 1°68 | 1,541 | 0°68 
Mainland rural ....| 6,810 | 2°74 | 588 9°3 3,407 | 1°47 1,037 0°45 
Insular mA pee 110 ares as 36 5°0 380 | 1°24 59 O'19 





4th Quarter— 
SCOTLAND ©,.....00ne : : 1°71 8,709 o'81 








Principal towns 1°92 4,081 o'91 























Large re 1,083 0°75 
Small is 1°s7 1,785 o'79 
Mainland rural .,... 1°50 1,561 0°68 
Insular . 1°29 199 0°65 
Population of Scotland. 
Population. Scotland. kel ot Large Towns. oe Moin ca 
ee eee pais pen 98 end "ee ne | 
By Census of 1891............ 4,025,647 | 1,595,624 | 515,516 | 834,063 | 954,735 |125,709 
cedirumpearbattia ie to }| 4,281,850 | 1,773,301 | 575,300 | 807,265 | 914,848 |121,186 
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IIL.— Divisional Table: —Marriaces, Birtus,and Deatus Registered in 


the Year ended 31st December, 1899. 


(Compiled from the Registrar-General’s Quarterly Returns.) 





1 2g 3 4 5 6 
DIVISIONS. ARKA POPULATION, 
j 1891. Marriages.| Birthis. Deaths. 
(Scotland.) ay hd 5 


Statute Acres. (Persons:) 




















No. No. No. No. 


SCOTLAND ........5... Totals| 19,639,377 | 4,025,647 | 32,935 | 130,656 | 79,548 
FEN Orthery 1a 5.c0-e-e-- Z201,022° te 118,237, 550 2,487 | 1,868 
11. North-Western........ 45739,876 164,262 765 3,813 2,756 
111. North-Eastern ........ 2,429,594 433,199 3,572 | 1d,040 | 9,441 
Iv. East Midland ........ 25790,492 630,098 4,634. 0 17,70), FT.225 
v. West Midland ........ 2,693,176 313,749 2,094 | 10,098 | 5,910 
vi. South-Western........ ¥;4625397- 11,568,097 | 18,258. | OO,160 © ae cat 
vir. South-Eastern ........ Tt92 524 599,213 5,306 | 18,204 | 11,513 

PIRI DOULDOLIN. sscssenssisecses 2,069,696 208,792 Pet: 4,642 | 3,291 








No. IIL—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


Summary of Marriacss, in the Year ended 30th September, 1899; ard 


of Birtus and Dratus, in the Year ended 31st December, 1899. 


(Compiled from the Quarterly Returns of the respective Registrars-General.} 





(000’s omitted.] 








Per Per 

1,000 of 1,000 of 
CouNTRIES. Area Marriages. . Births. Z Deaths. 

in Popu- Popu- 

eon lation. lation, 

No. Ratio. No. Ratio. No. 

pees and || 5 318,|2 262,153 | 9'o | 928,640! 32°0 | 581,824 
Scotland ...........00. .| 19,639, - 82,961 | 8°2 | 130,656) 32°5 | 79,548 
PPO LTICVN hate ses. 5% re is, ce ei 22,339 | 4°7 103,815) 22°13 15 70/772 
Great ee + 7,280, | 87,734, | 317,453 | 8°4 1,163,111 30°8 | 741,144 


AND IRELAND 





Per 
1,000 of 
Popu- 
lation. 





Ratio, 
20°0 
19°8 
16°9 





19°6 
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Trade of United Kingdom, 1899-98-97.— Distribution of Exports* from United. Kingdom, 
according to their Declared Real Value; and the Declared Real Value (EHxu-duty) of 
Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit. 


Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver) 
Imported from, and Exported to, 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. 





I.—ForEIGN COUNTRIES. 
Northern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, | 
Norway, Denmark, and Iceland................ J 
Central Europe; viz.,Germany, Holland, 
and Belgtum "yrointit.ccs ee eee 
Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal 
(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) _................ 


Southern Europe; viz.,Italy, AustrianEm- 

Levant; viz, Turkey, Asiatic and 
Huropean (including Cyprus), and Egypt 
Algeria anid= Morocco 's.2:...1:)0..::00: cee one } 

western Africa 5:-:bidisetbenhty graeme 
Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 
and Kooria Mooria Islands...............cceee 


pire, Greece, Roumania, Bulgaria, & Malta i 
Northern Africa; viz., Tripoli, Tunis, 
Eastern Africa; with African Ports | 


Pee meee ee ener eeeereeeeseseee 


Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- 

pines; other Islands ¥( 
south Sea Islands tf: i.ie oho tentte bree eee ee 
China and Japan, including Hong Kong 


United States of America 
Mexico and Central America ............cccseseseceeeee 


Foreign West Indies, Hayti, &c. 
South America (Northern), Colombia, } 
es (Pacific), Peru, Bolivia, 
Chili, and Patagonia. .... 
and Argentine Republic } 
Whale Fisheries ; Grulnd., Davis’ sin 
and French Possessions in North America 


Cee rece eeneereeeeeeere 


Venezuela, and Ecuador 
s (Atlantic) Brazil, Uruguay, 
Southn. Whale Fishery, Falkland Islands, 


Total—Foreign Countries 


II.—BnritisH PossEssions. 

British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ............ 
Austral. Cols.—N. So. W., Victoria & Queensld. 
So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., )’ 
N. Zealand, & Fiji Islands } 
mritish, North (A meric ieee con eucance een Resaeees 
» W.Indieswith Btsh.Guiana& Honduras 
Cape and. Natal | micdtwh. .oschiayenamneics 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 
Mauritius 


Pere eweeres 


” ” 


PROP meee OH EOE HESS ETRE TEESE TES EO EEE HES EE EES SEES E EEE EES 


General Total 











(000’s omitted.] 












































1899. 1898. 1897. 
Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports 

from to from to rom to 

£ £ £ £ £ £ 
46,497, | 23,637, | 45,916, | 19,005, | 48,087,| 16,415, 
83,328, | 45,256, | 78,601, | 39,947, | 76,047,| 38,689, 
71,993, | 28,665, | 69,002, | 19,334, | 69,910,| 19,808, 
8,539, | 12,431, | 8,683, | 10,899, | 8,963,) 10,474, 
15,944, | 10,410, | 13,874, | 10,610, | 15,548,| 10,978, 
1,520, |: 1,314, |, 11,4615 1) LL Sbl ees 220, 965, 
654, | 1,489, 622, | 1,248, 553,| 1,002, 
549, bs 2yled, 686, | 2,113, 750,| 2,403, 
1,726,-1. 8,207, | 2,040,4),92;667,5) 92,219, 2,704: 
e132. 278, 147, 199, 189, 186, 
5,660, | 17,682, 4,558, | 12,185, 4,589,| 12,925, 
120,006, | 18,104, }126,063, | 14,716, |113,042,|] 20,995, 
Tyros 2,613, 1,435, 2,301, 1,608,| 2,448, 
148, | 1,794, 191, 688, 195,| 1,148, 
886, | 1,565, 948, | 1,582, 912,| 2,174, 
5,484, | 3,063, | 5,171, | 2,502, | 4,645, 2,995, 
15,154, | 12,952, | 12,782, | 13,048, 9,830,| 11,043, 
210, 36, 199, 36, 157; 51, 
379,710, |181,628, |372,379, |154,211; |358,254,11575358, 
38,807, | 35,449, | 36,263, | 33,701, | 33,144,| 30,940, 
20,214, | 14,178, | 17,306, | 18,214, | 18,173,| 12,754, 
13,147, | 8,824, | 11,544, | 7,909, | 11,189,| 8,556, 
20,728,.|_,7,848,.| 20,7865, | 6,155, | 19,539,| 56,4763 
2.174) 2,636, 2,106, 2,638, 2,206,| 2,588, 
5,774, | 11,395, 6,018, | 12,200, 4,948,| 13,384, 
25430, 2,297, 25353; 2,024, 2,154, 1,787, 
208, 352, fol, 239, 95, 285, 
1,708, 1,059, 15633 1,068, £,327;) Joes 
105,189, | 83,033, | 97999, | 793148, | 92,775s| 76,862, 
484,899, |264,661, |470,379, |23353595 |451,029,|234,220, 


* 7¢.e., British and Irish produce and manufactures. 


1900.] 
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Trade of United Kingdom, for the Years 1898-94.— Declared Value of the Total 
EHaports of Foreign and Colonial Produce and Manufactures to each Foreign 


Country and British Possession. 





Merchandise Exported 
to the following Foreign Countries, &c. 


[000’s omitted.] 

















1898. 1897. 1896. 1895. | 1894. 
Neer I.—ForzEIGgN CouNTRIES. * é £ * a 
orthern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden 

Norway, Denmark, and Iceland ............... 7,606, 6,477, 6,473, 5,770, 6,771, 
Central Europe; viz., Germany, Holland 

and Lapa erases te tne ers | 20282, 19,372, | 20,247, | 20,664, | 21,928, 
Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal 

(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain 8,166, | 6,805, | 7,682, | 7,398, | 7,189, 

(with Gibraltar and Canaries) ..............00.. 

Southern Europe: viz., Italy, Austrian 

Empire, Gdecoe add Malta es Yea) tee Io FAs 1,485, 1,159, 1,259, 1,305, 
Levant; viz., Turkey, Roumania, Syria 

and Palestine, aK TAIT 6 6) JRA pete oe } 675: O88; Boz) oo oa 
Northern Africa; viz, Tripoli, Tunis, 

Algeria, and Morondaniecslcnn. eh ae \ 135; 119, 128, 151, 109, 
EES SRS Wy ae Bare ne celal eters Oe Aaa 92, 70, 72, 74, 84, 
Bastern Africa ; with African Ports on 

Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 27, 23, 20, 18, 20, 

and Kooria Mooria Islands ....................00. 

Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- ii 

pines ; Ins asek clastic ctacincbasin pean reset apo 39> oath eSeL 55, pas 
China, including Hong Kong and Japan ... aaa 313, 407, 392, 517, 
United States of America ..........c.cccceeee 13,818, | 16,939, | 11,612, | 16,120, | 11,976, 
Mexico and Central America ..............ccccceseeeee: 185, 166, 220, ube 140, 
Foreign West Indies and Hayti ..... 0 391, 520, 528, 758, 884, 
South America (Northern), Colombia, | 

Venezuela, and uae t 48, we 42; oo 67, 
(Pacific), Peru, Bolivia, 

nl Chili, ‘and Patagonia .... 2735 256, a 290, #25, 
(Atlantic), Brazil, Uruguay, 

and Argentine Republic i S28: oe ae ae et 

Other countries (unenumerated) ............. cee 194, 171, 150, 107, 87, 

Total—Foreign Countries... 0: 54,303, | 53,953, | 50,038, | 54,201, | 52,384, 

II.—BritisH Possessions. 

British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ................ 740, 709, 84-, 881, 927, 
Austral. Cols—New South Wales and Vic- 

toria, So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., and N. 2,307, | 2,885, | 2,489, | 2,084, | 1,948, 

MONAT ES Me (Gren betel Seton. CAPs Ser ty aie Rey Boe 
erizish: N Onn CA MOVICS cicciccrcsseseisccseessteosherccaenss 1,386, 989, 940, | 1,056, | 1,070, 

»  W.Indies with Btsh.Guiana& Honduras 389, 410, 427, 412, 475, 
METH PAMIOL INALAL Stooge sc, cosenpeet rere metmet wtarencccrenes: 948, | 1,004, | 1,064, 882, 663, 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena.... 289, 236, 225, 208, 232, 
SPN A raat SY lc oye ne separa AHEM Manian oe sh aeccnok rea 18, 21, 26, 26, 
LESS LT OV @ ERR Serine» Ne i Saenger PEO 211, 204, Aids 209, 

REO EGHAIOTS . 0.1-h nose cvenguensaneceedebieoosnrd-srgicoets 40, 39, 32, 36, 33, 
Total—British Possessions \...0000.-. 6,352, | 6,001, | 6,196, |. 5,741, | 5,578, 
General: Total-iicsc.cce £| 60,655, | 59,954, | 56,234, | 59,942, | 57,962, 
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IMPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—For the Years 1899-98-97-96-95.— Declared 
Real Value (Ex-duty), at Port of Entry (and therefore including Freight and 
Importers Profit), of Articles of Foreign and Colonial Merchandise Imported 


into the United Kingdom, 


[000's omitted.] 





ForREIGN ARTICLKS IMPORTED. 


Raw Mattis.-Teatile,&c. Cotton, Raw 


Hemp and Jute 
Indigo iepiedess 


Hides aiiicesccines 
Petroleum ........ 
Oils (other)........ 
Metalariccckace. 
Tallow $2500 
Timbersva.nanee 


Various. 


Agrelil. 


Peer esererrseoees 


TROPICAL, &c., PRODUCE. Tea .............000000 
Coffee and Chic... 
Sugar & Molasses 
Tobacco 


er ee 


Cee e eer eeereeeee 


Grain and Meal. 
Provisions 


POCO EHO T OTE Here e EOE eEEES 


Cree eeee 


Remainder of Enumerated Articles 


ToraL ENUMERATED Imponts..... 
Add for UNENUMERATED Imports (say) 


Toray IMPORTS ue ee 


.| 95,168, 





465,076, 





1899. 1898. 
£ igs 
27,673, | 34,126, 
26,095, |} 25,639, 
18,449, | 18,820, 
2,927, | 2,933, 
6,321; 6,110, 

986, 891, 
82,451, | 88,519, 
2,790, 2,906, 
455735 3,734, 
3,362, | 2,967, 
25,383, | 19,563, 
S381, 1: 2,000, 
22,882, | 21,284, 


O17 Ljuh 2 Reo, 


140, 118, 
G5a7, 6,018, 
OA1 75 MOT 34, 

10,751, | 10,336, 
3,514, 3,633, 
18,448, | 17,569, 
5,616, | 3,887, 
2,505, 2,005, | 
9,292, | 8,936, 
5,633, | 6,576, 
1,880, | . 1,812, 
57,639, | 54,754, 
58,089, | 62,909, 
69,393, | 64,204, 





27,202,718 2773 bay 


1 
SSeS SES 


430,528, 1420,736, 


54,548, 


479,379; 








91,699, 


49,643, 





1897. 1896. 1895. 
£ & S 
82,195, | 36,272, | 30,429, 
26,752, | 26,908, | 28,427, 
18,787, | 18,739, | 17,121, 
3,203, | 3,117, | 3,271, 
5,706, | 6,119, | 6,446, 
1471) 101594 a BOF 
88,114, | 92,684, | 87,087, 
2.750, | 2,225, | 2,804, 
3,335, | 3,732, | 3,369, 
2,762, | 3,127, | 3,294, 
19,251, | 18,266, | 16,549, 
1,870, | 2,179, | 2,575, 
23,648, | 19,404, | 15,743, 
53,616, | 48,933, | 4453345 

90,| 104,]| 392, 
5,751, | 6,736, | 6,279, 
5,841, 6,840, 6,697, 
10,405, |_10,568, | 10,243, 
3,629, | 3,609, | 3,835, 
16,197, | 18,539, | 17,897, 
4,066, | 4,352,| 3,354, 
2,116, | 1,688, } 1,982, 
9,122,;' | 7,166, 1° 6,527, 
6,43 4, 5,946, 5,448, 
2,018, | 1,889, | 1,828, 
53,987, | 53,742, | 51,109, 
53,580, | 52,800, | 49,723, 
61,428, | 57,162, 


55,164, 


115,008, |109,962, |104,887, 


87,421, | 79,213, | 74,839, 
368,927, 


47,763, 


403,987, 1391,374, 
47,042, | 50,435, 





416,690, 








451,025, |441,809, 





%% 


“Silk,” inclusive of manufactured silk, ‘‘ not made up.” 
nnn SS SSS SSS SSSR 
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EXPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—For the Years 1899-98-97-96-95.— Declared 
Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles of Britisu and Irntsn Produce 
and Manufactures Exported from the United Kingdom. 











(000’s omitted.] 
BriTisH PRopuce, &c., ExPoRTED. 1899. 1898. 1897. 1896. 1895. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

Manrrs.— Textile. Cotton Manufactures..| 59,502, | 55,978, | 54,044, | 59,810, | 54,455, 
pee A CIEME rekaesie cers 8,055, | 8,923, | 9,930, | 10,045, | 9,291, 

Woollen Manufactures} 14,785, | 18,699, | 15,976, | 18,269, | 19,738, 

ee CAEL oeaatees sack 6,723, || 6,444,°| 6,595, | 7,223, 1 7,259; 

Silk Manufactures........ 1,510, |} 1,529, | 1,338, | 1,423, | 1,435, 

PRY ANT areca fie 472; 333, 256, 265, 296, 

Linen Manufactures....| 5,075, | 4,398, | 4,771, | 5,081, | 5,351, 

PR Eis CSR 909, 885, 976, | 1,041, 966, 


eee | SS 





97;031, | 92,184, | 93,886, |102,607, | 98,791, 
3 OWE MADDBLOL tovcgiasecoscusipicasves 4,633, |. 4,696, | 4,980, | 5,229, | 4,525, 
Haberdy. and Milnry. | 1,537, | 1,504, | 1,485, | 1,518, | 1,353, 

6,170; 6,200, 6,465, 6,747, 5,878, 


DEOTATS, Co vscasiae Hardware ...cscsccccccssssees 2,140, | 1,987, | 2,104, | 2,122, | 1,856, 
AT ACHINOLY 2.28. jcoeonaravese 19,651, | 18,390, | 16,256, | 17,014, | 15,151, 
Tron and Steel vc... 28,093, | 22,630, | 24,641, | 23,802, | 19,681, 
Copper and Brass........ 4,312, | 3,268, | 3,019, | 3,037, | 3,238, 
Tead and "Tins ..aescac ¥gi.235 940, 862, 921, 877, 
Coals and Culm ........ 23,106, | 18,186, | 16,655, | 15,156, | 15,434, 
Ships (New) ...........00 9,195, — — — a 








87,720, | 65,351, | 63,537, | 62,052, | 56,237, 


Ceramie Manufcts. Karthenwareand Glass| 2,947, | 2,705, ree tel ae a laoP 2,782; 





Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Alle................ 1,663, 1,623, 1,621, 1,592, 1,524, 
and Products. Butter ....ccccccccccsscssees ine 60, vei 78, 102, 
CICERO By ashakcsscséocxcios 36, Be 38, 37, 38, 

(oO Cl Se eee 413, 329, 333, 357, 386, 

ROG ee ec aiess si ccbansterek 447, 460, 466, 470, 546, 

SSEEI LAD: aivesci clas sk/sidi.dh.0< 2,096, 1,952, 1,844, 1,798, 1,560, 


Various Manufcts. Books, Printed ............ 1,440, | 1,337, | 1,331, | 1,309, | 1,228, 
OUTMILOPS, seek asd -s..:. 583, 613, 629, 596, 517, 
Leather Manufactures | 3,330, | 3,324, | 3,381, | 3,474, | 3,359, 
ORDA spttentae cig stiscavees 942, 830, 762, 746, 757, 
Plate and Watches .... 423, 427, 418, 388, 346, 
UE Te ora pa ae A 1,016, 987, 948, 959, 860, 


a eA ALO Ue ash0Gs) |) teh 7 Ze. a 150079 








Remainder of Enumerated Articles ........ 40,6589, | 38,154, | 39,708, | 38,312, | 36,573, 
Unenumerated Articles.............cccccessessvereeees 17,762, | £6,786, | 16,011, | 15,764, | 14,406, 
TOTA GER POR LE trisesstecreescssnct 264,661, 12335359» |234,220, |240,146, |225,890, 


a EE EE | TE ST I ES a LT aT ET 
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SHIPPING. —(United Kingdom.)—Account of Tonnage of Vessels Entered and Cleared 
with Cargoes, from and toVarious Countries, during the Years ended Dec., 1899-98-97. 


Countries from 











Total British and Foreign. 
1898. 





























whence Entered and 1899. 
which Bae Entered. Cleared. 
ForeIGN COUNTRIES. Tons Tons 

. { Northern ports ....} 1,762,062] 2,168,804 
Russia Southern ,, | 597,748) 353,028 
Sweden; as-biAeecesrg te tomeme 1,799,888) 1,993,825 
IN OLWAYs. «s-0-pncreroegresstne tanec 1,436,020] 1,206,016 
Deéenmark..i. tps. eee eae 428,611) 1,415,672 
Germany she Scemcyerpnces cone 2,275,660] 4,345,074 
Holland: ts Sages cea 2,355,956} 2,549,336 
Bolgiiinh: c4et spay: eercteccanee 1,992,273] 2,140,896 
HY VANICE cstects easseentins oe Sees 2,814,032) 5,131,719 
SPAM. gone teen 3,837,259) 1,572,384 
Porbutels dete. ec aerate 160,145) 507,567 
Lh Rs Seay Roser; 353,098) 3,024,536 
Austrian territories ............ 95,640) 252,098 
GPSOCG cable sicrteoeneeten 206,156} 233,453 
PUP OY of i teescpisn- ners tetera 227,850) 350,413 
Rowumania ¢ tit tee 217,663) 164,722 
ey DG gaieke apace ae ae 422,489] 1,189,853 
Alveria. @t.Cvcrereec eis 239,413). 256,282 
United States of America....| 7,072,528] 4,384,145 
Mexico, Foreign W. Indies, 

and Gentes ettorted i 136/021) | 322.943 
Republic of Colombia ........ 113,597| 208,257 
Brazil \y.c:teceenee teste eee 125,726] 791,027 
POrtisssiscusericorse teeters 67,183 70,513 
Chil) dsc terccattecs onc eee eee 227,260) 364,370 
LOS VTS geeereene Ch ra 5,950) 206,171 
Argentine Republic ............ 1,249,013) 916,233 
Chive? *..Ac.90. ie ee 38,077 70,257 
aC eee emnnenemtas iii ek, 22,069) 126,166 
Other countries ........ css 648,246) 1,250,272 

Total, Foreign Countries |30,928,533)3 7,566,032 

BRITISH Possessions. 
North American Colonies ....| 1,987,725]. 1,069,480 
E. Indies, including Ceylon, 

Singapore,and Manatiusy 1 218,019) 175901543 
Australia and New Zealand | 1,013,448), 923,732 
Wiest Indies "0 scettcee e 69,971} 118,985 
Channel Islands.................... 396,071; © 344,468 
Gibraltar and Malta ............ 5,801} 393,308 
Cape of G. Hope and Natal} 344,551! 703,782 
Other possessions ............... 205,129) 410,151 

Total, British Possessions | 5,295,715) 5,465,049 
Torat Forrign CountRIES 
AND BritisuH Possessions. 

Twelve Months ; 1809 FF. 36,224,248) 43,031,081 
ended BOS pe ay. —_ — 
December, Aes oe -— — 





Entered. 


Tons. 
1,680,159 
628,037 
1,734,840 
1,341,370 
389,149 
2,194,774 
2,292,286 
1,868,499 
2,647,876 
3,154,223 
141,103 
224,975 
90,713 
195,286 
248,656 
261,808 
410,705 
240,560 
7,203,874 


115,867 


112,662 
134,323 
75,370 
214,179 
6,421 
1,050,843 
11,797 
43,829 
605,689 
29,319,873 


2,053,925 
1,307,060 


775,607 
61,191 
437,419 
6,949 
353,172 
200,608 


5,195,931 


Cleared. 


Tons. 
1,681,719 

273,005 
1,667,346 
1,080,225 
1,419,374 





4,206,576 
2,208,890 
1,976,253 
4,498,954 
1,252,380 
460,657 
2,617,478 
255,907 
183,572 
365,918 
203,619 
1,104,743 
250,646 
4,383,256 
282,214 


225,858 
809,214 
79,007 
3395313 
199,698 
855,466 
70,041 
182,582 
1,147,873 


345272,784 








T,0355430 
1,412,430 
871,041 
126,649 
374,129 
458,474 
496,322 
415,383 


5,189,858 

















34,515,804 


3914.62,642 




















1897. 
Entered. Cleared. 
Tons. Tons. 
1,778,863) 1,519,785 
629,941} 195,936 
1,776,449} 1,606,891 
1,400,877| 1,060,627 
400,988) 1,400,219 
2,160,116] 4,212,299 

2,393,049) 2,290,845 
1,838,348] 1,864,973 
2,745,226] 4,480,550 
3,395,975] 1,502,275 
142,147) 455,933 
231,239] 2,707,500 
101,346) 248,776 
213,718] 193,308 
314,016} 478,011 
235,383) 233,858 
402,141} 1,083,351 
223,508) 254,585 
7,157,664) 4,164,031 
86,290} 423,668 
90,682; 160,832 
223,461) 958,845 
68,366 52,238 
211,118} 320,202 
14,518) 214,160 
780,103) 643,391 
75,751 44,981 
33,629} 195,940 
383,926} 753,864 
29,508,838)33,751,874 
2,054,828) 873,210 
1,119,291) 1,502,591 
816,373} 875,480 
72,498) 227,234 
423,083) 364,435 
9,809] 465,473 
415,485) 868,415 
215,946} 379,564 
5,127,313) 5,556,402 


34,636,151 


39,308,276 


nnn nn nn nn nS SSS SSS 
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GOLD anp SILVER BULLION anp SPECIE. —(United Kingdom.) 
—-Declared Real Value of, ImportED AND ExporTED for the Years 
1899-98-97. 


(000’s omitted.] 


























1899. 1898. 1897. 
Countries. | | 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Imported from— £ £ £ £ £ £ 

Australasia .......00.. 5,056, 208, | 7,566, 85, | 10,604, 59; 
S. America, Brazil, k 

Afewico. W Thies 1,584, 1,054, 2,098, 1,682, 1,929, 1,849, 
United States ............ 2,379, 8,822, 49, 95359, 68, | 10,088, 


9,019, | 10,084, | 9,708, | 11,126, | 12,601, | 11,996, 








dp eke la AA on ae eree a 1,841, 9726, | 4,431, | 1,227, 622, | 3,018, 
Germany, Holland, 

Delp ndemeden 4,199, | 1,759, | 5,851, | 2,116, 683, | 2,803, 
Portugal, Spain, 

and Gibraltar .. a 275; 345 420, a 544, 34) 
Malta and Egypt........ 140, 46, 825, qo. 310, 69, 
China, with Hong 

Kong and Japan Y 7 3,786, 235 743, 13, 
West Coast of Africa 70, 16, 89, 9, 148, 26, 
British Possessions 

in South Africa \ 15,015, 48, | 16,769, 34, | 13,621, 33) 
All other Countries ....) 1,973, 17, | 1,844, 43; 1201,537; 40, 





Totals Imported ....| 32,533, | 12,728, | 43,723, | 14,678, | 30,809, | 18,032, 











Exported to— 
ee eos os, rea 1,379, 946, | 1,444,| 3,672, | 1,139, 964, 

ermany, Holland, 
om ee Sweden 4,787, 844, | 18,893, | 1,906, | 13,494, | 2,442, 
uel Peg ese 119; 2,983, 55, | 2,093, 279, | 6,639, 

ortugal, ain 
sid? Gzbraltar os 1,287, 300, 41, | 1,182, 9,| 903, 


7,522, | 5,073, | 15,488, | 8,853, | 14,921, | 10,948, 
B. India, China, 


Hong Kong, and 2,545, | 75743, | 6,427, | 5,949, ] 7,787, | 75223, 


J ADA Lb gat ia 
United States ............ 1,324, 18, | 10,942, 8, 1,208, 16, 
South! Afriea, ?...2..:., 4,225, 93, — 98, — 61, 
S. America, Brazil 

Medion, W. Indies 4,433, 180, | 2,611, 22) 679, zi 


All other Countries....| 1,487, 848, | 1,177, 694, | 6,214, eee 











Totals Exported ....| 21,536, | 139,55, | 36,590, | 15,624, 





——— ]— 


Excess of imports ....| 10,997, —= 7,133, — 
” CXportsS «| | — 1,227) 7 946, 
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BRITISH CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 
Weekly for 1899. 























= NH Nn 


pyecks enced at Taper ones ie as Pere Gears 
on 
Saturday. Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Saturday. Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
1899. &. do 108 a) Mea. 1899. 8) ON) Tea OSs od. 
Jan. ai eee 27° — 1 ZR Meee ot oh Liby (ed. eet pa ole Bn it Mr Be A IP re 
sgn Lh nant 2 21020 Tee iat SF aEE OO ydevrescs TE ype ds ale Pee Ney 
Sp aL tener 27 ao (UBS Gere ELD sce 5) Rei 200s a Late 
7 28 ee 26. 7 |TDT IO Nee ae OBS 4 25 s | 2110] 18 -— 
Ah eee Ear etd beefed gk ee 
Febs 45.50 26° 6\). 20 yo 
eee 26/8 | BUNS ies Meee Ue Daas Ba | ee cae 
BE 26 — | B60 Ne art oF lees 24 8 | 22 6/17 9 
te Laenen a6 a MeO hs aur ip LO fee 24 7 | 2611) 17 4 
fe OA naan he 24). 1901) ZO Det Ok anes 
March 4. ........ 26° 8 26 7 eis aaa Sept, Bias 35 es Ode. 9 
Gy Ll eee 25 10M 264771510 11 aR eles seme Sates | 16) 16 
5 LO Acree 26) 1071/2055) 1n OF © pande gas 28 Sm ez eat e ae 
ay oho neat 25 4 26 8/17 - OR aly as 4 (27 4/16 1 
ay )ai OO teencees, 25 6 1/2640) Gee 
April “1 iin 24247 1 20 bee bo IT 
bls van aye 126 a wecte MI CCLINT Sarecsta: 26 —- | 28 -| 16 § 
esl LO pect 200561 208s g10 LO » 14... ati 27,9) 16 5 
“oo htt inte (26 ease Fe ot a ees a8 27 6| 16 1t0 
We 2s 95 10'| 19° « pads yy eas 28 fy 27a lorG oes 
IN OV: Argeittds 29 db | edi oul POmny 
May Giic.. 28) 53.) nee COL FO Pet aee! 26 9 126 9116 « 
a ES rede pate Phi Pa isha 26 1126 4/16 7 
ZOOL a. ces 285 2a oll a7 io sf MOBO 2s 8 |26 2/16 7 
4) CRT Ecce 26bg2 \i2o,no.| 17 as 
Dec. 2 sic... 25°09 2b LOM ETO 
June 3 ,....... 25 ich ed A 8 oat Fp eps daeranees 25 97 | 25 10| 16 
pf HL Fae e: 25) 65a) ONS) 2 ole ge P16 Bias. 28 @2oe.s 116 
dy) kU bree. Sse nieeonraal 17. 15 45 pe Creseres 26 60} sel) | 16) 
$9) 2A Rast. A | ar pia OAS ae Bk be fy OD Passeetse 255 Ol eoos! Tb ae 
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BRITISH CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 
Summary of, for 1899, with those for 1898 added for comparison. 














Per Imperial Quarter, 1899. 
































Per Imperial Quarter, 1898. 
Average for | : 
| Wheat. Barley. Oats. Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
| 
Ce ALE A ts oe RY Pe oR) OA ed Pe | s d, 
J BNUSLY:s..stctudiasens- EGE aN ie Ry ame at DRL eM ei mad: 
Hebrusry rosa o se 220° 1) Peeevoriseiedt | 270 Ok re 7 
| | 
March ........ ihrashiscseteess | Zoo oe coe BOM TOs hb bgel oe 2888 Lp rz 9 
| ————— 
First quarter 7 Roy se aed bayou ier sen Te 22. One 8 
PETE PIA] SATEEN | ES | LT. Cc 
| 
DAL VIEDE pstashey czazsedeisscsgcosss sae Oc SO uNON Piet 3G" cm 2h. DTS 2 
A geet Ee bree Zhen ae 2p LL) tf lft aot 4G a= | 260° Oz yo 
RE TRNE Pc ctehvdsh «isi iaaseasiivee’ b2Sin& Ge 28. 104 38°. —efigge > 21 25 Br z0 °§ 
Second quarter Zywen fe oe BOUN TFs Gen ar tes: e260 LOM rons 16 
IAAL Y Wtapacdldcs <stpcasesusinde cones See Salt fos. Gece baw (as an Ose tear iO: Mm 2Ou 8 
Git | i ree aie Dae Su ae Lh le) Or S3> SIP Obl Ball ain 
Septembe........ccs00.e+00: aes. | 20 8 16" 40) 26) Be 2h eo ye, 2 & 
cA Neeesti a 
Third quarter vel sear ce. Saul 1a, SR e Ba ReMi ag 1-7 
October dcrscrcecspsass st Pr ae oe | eto) Seto e EG a7 wD ba. 6 
NOvember Nivetcecssscesss ann any 20) ) @loiG, a Onl aeatme ager of Pei '2 
Decem ber® ihcresssvtassne Soe Gy] co. ») Si £6r a 2etea gees eee a 
Fourth quarter....| 26 4|26 6) 16 4.) 27 2/28. 2/16 11 
hie Y RAGEean at | ob hil tameeGtinga> 10 Rae, 2 | 18 7 8 
PART I. N 
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REVENUE orf tue United Kinapom. 


Net Produce in QuartTERS and YEARS ended 31st Dxc., 1899-98-97-96. 
[000’s omitted.] 








QUARTERS, 
1899. 
ended 31st Dec. ie 
| 3 ange 
CUBEOMIS ;.jorevevsineersies 61a 54" 
FEXCURG TE eitrrcsce eae. cere Fh 2) ad 
Stamps and estate, . 
&c., duties ........ pee 
Taxes (Land Tax 
and House Duty) uae 
Post Ofies y cipnes- hs: 3,430, 
Telegraph Service ... 830, 
24,185, 
_ Property and In- 
COMO: LAX) y,.cts. 1,540 
2557255 
Crown Lands ............ 210, 
Interest on Advances Hi, 
Miscellaneous............ 519, 
Totals ....... 26,463, 
YEARS, 
1399, 
ended sist Dec. 4 
£ 
Orist Onis |..8.ec.sstece-onhes 
TO SCIBG 0. eh eeonssp cathe tb 


Stamps and estate, 
&e., duties 

Taxes (Land Tax 

and House Dut} 14:2 5 

Post Office 


a2) seseesaees| 13,070, 
Telegraph Service ....| 3,305, 
91,141 

Property and In- # 
come Tax. ........ nso ee 
109,451, 
Crown Lands ............ 450, 
Interest on Advances 783, 
Miscellaneous............ 2,032, 
¥ ST OCALS ste4-c2 1125716, 


* Exclusive of transfers to local taxation account. 


21,511,*| 20,975,*| 
30,220,*| 29,000,* 


} 20,610,*| 18,960,*|| 


| 


1898. 


£ 
5,919,* 
8,500,* | 


4,,.740,* 





40, 
3,290, 
780, 
23,269, | 
1,530, || 
24,799, 
190, 


12, 
578, 


25,579, 


1898. 


£ 


2,470, 
12,520, 
3,120, 
87,045, 
17,490, 


104,535, | 
425, | 
788 

LZ, 


107,441, 








1899. 
{ 
Less. More. 
£ mS 
os 196, 
— 250, 
— 280, 
— 140, 
—_ 50, 
—_ 916, 
— 10, 
— 926, 
— 20, 
Ts — 
Oi, --- 
62, 946, 
_ Pea ee 








NeET Incr. £834, 


Less. 


£ 


455 


1899. 


More. , 


£ 
536, 
1,220, 


1,650, 


550, 
185, 


4,141, 


820, 


4,961, 


25, 
72, 
262, 


5,320, 
me] 


Ner Incr. £5,275, 


1897. 





6;1 10," 
8,020,* 


| 4590,™ 


| 

Bae 
| 3,120, 
740, 


22,630, 


1,540, 


180, 


464, 








| 


| 


| 24,170, 


24,814, 
| 


[ Mar. 


Corresponding Quarters. 


1896. 


= Apis 
6,151,* 
7.950,* 


4,580,* 


AO, 


3,030, 
715, 


22,466, 
1,460, 
23,926, 
160, 


468, 





24,554, 


Corresponding Years. 


1897. 1896. 
£ £ 
21,660,*| 21,189,* 
28,060,*| 27,240,* 
18,110,*| 18,550,* 
2,470, | 2,520, 
12,050, | 11,640, 
2,995; 2,895, 
85,345, | 84,034, 
16,880, | 16,300, 
102,225, 100,334, 

435; 415, 
697, 710, 
1,993, | 1,799, 
105,350, |103,258, 
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LONDON CLEARING; CIRCULATION, PRIVATE AND PROVINCIAL. 


The London Clearing, and the Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation wn 
_ Enenanp and Watzs on Saturday in each Week during the Year 1899; and in 
Scotnanp and IRELAND, at the Dates, as wnder. 


L [0,000’s omitted.) 
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London: | Private} Stock | Toran.}| Average , TOTAL. rr Toran. 
Clearedin | Banks. | Banks. , £5 
Dares. | each Week | (Hixed | (Fixed | (Fixea | fF Four a | Under | (Fixed | ang | Under | (Fixed 
Saturday. on the Issues, | Jssues, |‘Issues, {| Weeks i £5. Issues, £5. 
’ preceding Dec., Dec., Dec., eudine ‘upwards Dec., Jupwards 
Wednesday. | 1,33). | 1,63). | 2,96). © 2,68). 
1899 2 £ £ £ | 1899. £ £ £ £ £ £ 
UE See 232,99 42 96 1,38 / 
on A Re 154,146 42 95 1,37 
3) SPARS 199,61 41 93 1,34 | Jan, 21...| 2,34 5,17 y/ASb 8,52 2,53 6,05 
Boh. eo ceces: 140,73 40 92 1,32 
Feb,  4...... 229,78 40 3 1533 
&; Oe 148,58 40 92 1,31 
ee -18,. 0... 233,12 39 91 1,30 | Heb. 18...) 2,21 4,95 7,16 3,55 2,46 6,01 
ae ee 152,46 38 90 1,29 
Mar. 4...... 231,92 39 92 1,31 
= Pea 162,76 39 91 1,30 
=, ae See 205,21 39 2 1,31 Mar. 18...) 2,19 5,00 7,19 3,58 2,42 6,00 
eS 149,40 40 93 1,32 
ADTilee beccces 189,40 42 97 1,38 
ERR ee 151,28 43 98 1,41 
-- Cree 173,12 42 98 1,40 | Aprilld...| 2,25 5,21 7,46 3,80 2.54 6,34 
Beh 2 asces: 199,01 42 97 1,39 
oP ee 147,45 42 98 1,40 
May 6...... 216,80 43 99 1,41 
3 we Bae 156,41 42 99 1,41 May 13...| 2,50 5,58 8,03 3,92 2,58 6,50 
- el ee 216,13 42 99 1,41 
BIN esoee 124,33 41 96 1337 
June 3...... 197,72 41 94 1,35 
/ 170,44. 40 92 1,33 | June lo...) 2,74 5,63 8,37 3,67 2,50 6,18 
/ oy eee 125,49 39 or 1,30 
Bot 4h csas- 204,54 39 90 1,29 
Says -i....3. 166,90 40 90 1,30 
~ | eae 253,41 40° 90 1,30 | July 8...| 2,47 5,54 8,01 3,09 2,46 5,99 
171,73 40 88 1,28 
+, ee 204,72 39 82 2% 
ee 150,70 88 « 82 1,20 ; 
BP: Discos: 206,14 38 83 Pot AUG a Desf 12,07 5,47 9,85 3,59 2,47 6,04 
oa Eee 128,63 37 82 1,19 
Pa LO ses es. 184,32 36 80 1,17 
5) LARS 157,48 36 80 1,16 
Rept. 2...... 133,30 36 80 1,16] | Sept. 2...| 2,33 5,42 7,95 3,58 2,52 6,10 
| eee 190,63 36 81 Ngfiz) | 
i ee lG:...:. 131,54 36 81 TL | 
=, we 172,63 36 3 1,19 | 
i>» 30... 135,46 38 86 1,25 a S05 2,40 5,55 7,98 3,73 2,68 6,41 
meet, 7... 218,43 41 90 1,32 
’ ~ ae 162,81 41 91 1,32 
fey 21... 182,40 4] 90 1,31 | , 
m.,, 28 132,94 AA) 90 Peak Oct. 28...) 2,35 5,62 4.97 4,18 2,93 gg: 
memoy. 4...... 192,91 42 92 1,34 . 
as 154,36 41 93 12 
: > 181,48 41 93 ke 
oe. Pa 162,94 41 93 1,35 | Nov. 25...| 2,66 5,88 8,54 4,28 2,92 7,15 
AE 148,85 41 91 1,32 | 
tees: 221,25, 40 | 89 1,30 
eaves 145,77 40 88 1,28 | 
: 200,43 40 88 12 Dece zo ‘257 5,69 8,24 3,98 2,83 6.81 
me 20...... 116,22 40 87 1,27 | | 
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1 g 3 4 ery 6 7 
IssuE DEPARTMENT. COLLATERAL CoLUMNS. 
Liabilities. Assets. Notes” 
a rE Oe |, 1 ae Bal (nh enenes| Gr nna Marineland sion Aa Rates 
. Gold Coin Public: of Discount 


(Wednesdays.) | Government Other at 























Not d. a F 
2A Ree Debt. Securities. ie (Col. ] minus | Bank of England. 
Bullion. col. 16.) 
£ £ £ aA Pye: 
Mins. 1899. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mind! Per ent. 
45,22 Jan, 4 scisccses 11,02 5,78 28,42 27,75 4 
45,80 yO AER Se 11,02 5,78 29,00 27,72 
46.68 LP at eee 11,02 5.78 29/88 26,67 3} 
47,46 DG iccasere: 11,02 5,78 30,66 26,46 
47,64 Web male cccccoss 11,02 5,78 80,84 26,81 
48,09 Mal the Rear 11,02 5,78 31,29 26,48 
48,69 cet L Ole coeeece 11,02 5,78 31,89 26,29 
48,74 ae Re Se. 11,02 5,78 31,94 26.23 
48,35 Mar, Toveccsos) MURLUS 5,78 31,55 26,78 
47,74 sy pales an 94 11,02 5,78 50,94 26,63 
47,68 rh a ope ners 11,02 5,78 30,88 26,55 
AT VOR Me 1 cake oe ose 11,02 5,78 30,35 26,64 
45,59 5 RD eed ELS 5,78 28,79 27,93 
44,74 April 5 s.cssseee 11,02 5,78 27,94 27,89 
45, (04 es aia] Se 11,02 5,78 98/94 27,66 
45,67 pt Gee 11,02 5,78 28,87 27.48 
45,94 ee 2 bineeeescens 11,02 5,78 29,14 27,40 
45,05 May 2 $5.24 11,02 5,78 98,95 27,85 
45,11 sm Olan eee 11,02 5,78 28,31 27,72 
44,90 PA ee eeepc 11,02 5,78 28,10 27,68 
44,47 as ReMi eccoses 11,02 5,78 27,67 27,49 
44,85 Sst te ee eesetces 11,02 5,78 28,05 27,32 
45,06 JUNC) Mecca see 11,02 5,78 28,26 27,63 
45,73 soit Wad ecedeees 11,02 5,78 28,93 27,35 
46,22 yal ae Cette 11,02 5,78 29,42 2753 
46,40 pape Te) ee ie 11,02 5,78 29,60 28,23 
47,11 MULL Olen ecereee 11,02 5,78 30,31 29,10 
ATT BAS eet oie DSR Y GS 5,78 30,37 28,99 
47,73 aL Se 4 tes 11,02 5,78 30,93 28,67 
48,06 EUS Gu exntoess 11,02 5,78 31,26 28,61 
48,22 UB ye eile cescese 11,02 5,78 31,42 29,23 
48,46 A Se aceotese 11,02 5,78 31,66 29,00 
49,19 SEP O voce cnees 1),02 5,78 82,59 28,72 
50,04 ye aA nae Sacre 11,02 5,78 33,24 28,26 
50,78 Steen de catet een 11,02 5,78 33,98 28,41 
5,78 
5,78 
pecessial 5,78 
Sacianeee 5,78 
Me 5,78 
APA 5,78 
eek sacs 5,78 
fade 5,78 
Picsteuye 5,78 
SAGE 5,78 
Me aavsaess 5,78 
ae 5,78 
deavseree 5,78 





see eereee 


tee eeeeee 





hd 
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—WEEKLY RETURN. 
for Wednesday in each Week, during the Year 1899. 
[0,000’s omitted.] 
8 9 10 ll 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Liabilities. Assets. Totals 
of 
Capital and Rest. Deposits. Seven DatEs. Securities. Reserve. Liabili- 
Day and ti 
5 Ke (Wednesdys.) ie 
ital.| R Public. | Privat aan Govern-| 4) Not Gold ana | #4 
Capital. est. ublic. | Private. |} Bills. mont ther. otes. | siiver Coin, | Assets. 
£ cae £ £ £ £ £ £& £& £ 
Mins. | Mins. |} Mins. | Mins |] Mins. | 189% | Mins. | Mins. || Mins. | = Minus. | Mins. 
14,55 8,28 9,72 89,49 ,09 ORG ae 14,82 32,92 17,47 1,92 67,13 
14,55 | 3,40 69 | 41,51 14 Te 15,19 | 32,04 || 18,08 1,98 67,29 
14,55 3.43 8,00 41,12 18 esl eee 13,39 31,76 20,02 2,09 67,25 
14,55:| 3,44 9,38 | 40,67 || ,13 a 13,39 | 31,44 || 20,99 2,03 68,15 
14,55 | 3,47 || 9,70 | 40,71 || ,13 | Feb. 1 ...... 13,39} 32,21 |) 20,88 2,14 68,56 
14,55 3 48 11,28 40,80 alles Bao ieee es 13,33 32,65 21,60 2,11 69,75 
14,55 | 3,50 |] 13,48 | 39,15 (12 Peis sc. 13,37 | 32,92 || 22,41 211 70,80 
14,55 | 3,51 || 15,20 | 38,25 Be ae 13,43 | 33,58 || 22,51 2,13 71,68 
14,55 | 3,74 || 18,86 | 37,93 M49 | Mer: 1 ...... 13,90 | 34,57 || 21,57 2.19 72,23 
14,55 3,75 16,59 35,91 419 an Hitstnede 49,90 |) 34,49 21,11 2,20 40,98 
14,55 | 3,76 || 16,80 | 36,82 16 Se 13,90 | 34,9r || 21,12 2.16 72,09 
14,55 3,80 17,87 36,57 m5, eh ss 13.99 36, 32 20,50 2,18 72,94. 
14,55 3,82 17,98 41,24 416 en eee 13,99 44,09 17,66 2,02 ns 
14,55 | 3,16 || 12,74 | 38,14 |) ,13° | April 5 ...... 13,35 | 36,37 || 16,85 215 68,72 
14,55 | 3,14 |] 11,86 | 38,04 16 te a 13,39 | 24,87 || 17,39 211 67,76 
1455 | 3,15 || 12,42 | 38,10 || ,16 B10 24.. 13,39 | 34,67 || 18,22 211 68,38 
14,55 | 3,15 || 12,55 | 38,18 |} ,16 eG 13,39 | 34,84 || 18,54 214 68,60 
14,55 | 3,15 |] 11,38 | 38,36 |) ,15 | May 3...... 13,37 | 34,86 |] 17,20 2.17 67,60 
14,55 3,15 rp ne 387,79 413 eee Ores. 18 37 34,16 17,88 2,09 67,01 
1455 | 3,16 || 11,46 | 37,46 || 16 Soke mere 1337 | 34,10 || 17,22 2,10 66,79 
14,55 | 3,16 {| 11,64 | 37,06 a8 ee a 13,37 | 34,15 || 16,98 2.04 66,55 
14,55 311 11,48 37,76 308 aoe ee 13,37 34,49 17,03 2,09 66,098 
14,55 3,12 10,99 MLSs Alls: Atte. Fl apa 13.37 33,26 17.48 2,10 66,16 
14,55 | 3,13 || 11,09 | 38,16 16 eT yee ae 13,37 | 33,24 || 18,38 2,10 67,09 
14,55 3,14 11,71 37,44 15 ae) ee 13,36 32,71 18,86 2,06 67,00 
14,55 3,16 Pye) 41,58 10 SE 2Or stat 13,36 27502 18,17 2,06 FT, 52 
14,55 3,42 8,84 39,54 18 DIY Bi cogess 13.36 33,11 18,01 2,00 66,48 
bh) 3,486 |] 67,095.) 40,30) sl fig IR sceees 13,36 | 32,98 || 18,18 1,86 66,37 
14,55 | 846 || 8go | 40,42 || ,16 | ,, 19 ...... 13,09 | 32,86 |] 19,06 1,89 66,89 
14,55 3,47 8,41 39,69 514: SP ie eceee 13,09 31,81 19,45 Or 66,27 
14,55 | 3,48 || 7,27 | 39,96 || ,13 | Aug. 2 ...... 13,09 | 31,51 || 18,99 1,79 65,39 
14,55 | 3,49 wor | 40,47 || ,13 atGrre >, 13,08 | 31,25 || 19,46 1,86 63,66 
14,55 | 3,52 7,03 | 40,87 |} ,14 ULL OMe 13.07 | 30,78 || 20,47 1,80 66,13 
14.55 | 3,53 7,89 | 40,15 || 12 So ee ee 13,07 1) 20,8800 2177 1,80 66,23 
14,55 | 3,47 7,57 | 40,28 || ,l1 aye ie 13,07 | 28,79 || 22,37 1,75 65,99 
14,55 | 3,75 7,39 | 89,95 let pSept. 6s... 13,07 | 28,40 || 22,54 1,81 65,81 
14,55 | 3.76 4,28 | 39.49 || 416 au ee 13,07 | 27,70 || 22,69 1,78 65,2 
14,55 3,77 8,27 39.68 ,16 by Ub saws 13,07 28,49 23,09 1,78 66,42 
14,55 :| 3,82 S23: |, 39,74 11) 1,16 ere a yon 13,07 | 30,01 || 21,63 1,79 66,50 
14,55 | 8,14 || 10,64 | 41,61 || ,21 | Oct. 4 ...... 15,77 | 33,74 || 18,92 1,73 10,15 
14,553) 8,18 |e 9,08 me 26,20 | 16". |, is... 15,84 | 33,22 || 19,50 1,62 70, 18 
1455 , 3,18 7,67 | 44,06 || 417 st ak hee 15,69 | 32,43 || 19,78 1,74 69,63 
14,55 | 3,19 807 | 42,47 || 16 ee ete 15,19 | 30,73 || 20,75 1,77 68,44 
14,55 3,17 7,82 41,14. ay Nove divas. «x 15,19 | 30,07 39,91 1,69 66,85 
14.55 | 3,18 “17 | 41,66 419 Bass Gee ov 15,46 | 30,5 19,05 1,70 66,75 
14,55 | 3,19 895 | 39,66 ||  ,20 Sie a 14,84 | 31,43 || 18,49 1,79 66,50 
14,55 3,20 8.19 | 38,86 || 21 eee 13,34 | 31,25 || 1865 1.77 65,01 
14,55 | 3,21 7,58 39,17 18 eR, 13,34 32,01 17,57 1,76 64,69 
14,55 | 3,18 6,36 36,22 ,19 Dec. 2G st.a.1 12,06. | 29,49 17,22 1,78 60,50 
14,55 3,19 5,56 36,76 ,16 Pen oe Ae 12,06 30, 15 16,34 1,66 60, 22 
14,55 3,98 6.08 | 40,61 || 418 ee AOD sacs 12.06 | 38,26 || 15,88 1,46 64,65 
14,55 3,24 7,19 | 41,44 17 a Pos 13,06 | 35,68 || 16,41 1,44 66,59 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGES.—Quotations as under, Lonpon on Paris, “Hamburg 





DATES. 


(Tuesdays 
and nearest 
Dates). 


1899. 

Jans woe 
ai lig eae: 
pal ee 





Heb; J4n2 
oy che 


TA 
oie pe 


MgA DL Les 


9 


May —2"... 
Pee aT EAe, 


June 6... 
3) 2003 


July 4... 
a 


VAL OF Bey 
oR yee 
Ay ee 


Sept. 12... 
120.4 


Oct. 10 .2 
ghee es 


Nove 7 is 
rae 1 ee 


Dee. BAN 
in 2a 
sa boo ee 


S 
ZOvne 


Calcutta ;—and New York and Hong Kong, on Lonvon, for 1899. 


3~ 


London 
on 
Paris. 


3 m.d. 
25°414 


25°414 
25°36 








“Ino bo 
bole pole bole 


bo bo bo 
Or Or Or 
Co Sd Or 











London 
on 


Hamburg. 


20 78 
20°92 
20°92 





* Wedne-days following. 








4 5 
Calcutta. 
London Indian 
Council 
on Bills. 
Calcutta. Minimum 
Price 
Demand. | per Rupee.* 
See eae 
3 
t 4 : 433 
teks Lf Rees 
1 470| 1 439 
I 77 I 4a 
4iG 433 
tt. Lind 
15 
I 376 ha 
1,323 1, tA 
5 
13 8 cing 
IB eG re 24. 
Tea 1 4 
15 15 
1B Pahsncy I 316 
5 81 
1355 1s 6335 
Topsire tye 
1 
I 4 1 435 
5731 8 
1 oe eS es 
15 
Poe gg Lee 
16 : 
errs) ater 3a 
lags roee 
15 1 
ica 1 435 
1 1 
sae ne, ieee 
3 
I 476 1 43 
I 3 
I 4y¢% 1 433 
Peas ae 
I 4 lL. Ads 
1 4 1 473 
Lig I 4s 


New York 


on 
London. 


60 d. s.T 


Per cnt. 
4814 
4°83 

483% 


4°854 
4°84¢ 


4-822 
4°81 


4°81} 
4°81 
4°813 


+ Thursdays fvllowing. 


SASS A RE SS TE ES A Ee — GS ’ 








Hong 
Kong on 
London. 


4m.d.t 


See. 
I 1145 
I 1143 
I 


118 


{ Fridays following. 


8 9 


Price per Ounce. 


Gold Bars Pabatlsb 
. Silver 
(Fine). 
im Bars, 
d. d. 
7 103 | 273 
/ 77\ 9+ 27% 


77 94 | 273, 





77 92) 277; 
7 9217 27% 
V1 ie) 2TE 
Bey Ry 
77.92) 278 
Tino 272. 
77 9 283 
V7 eg 284 
779 2732 
G7" 9 273 
77 194.1 wore 
GT 908 oh aay 
TTS 273 
Teno 272 
v7.9 27% 
ithe 274 
iE) 27% 
Viste 262 
"7 9 26% 
77 9% | 2613 
77 9: | 273, 
77° 9% ) 27-3, | 
7779.) 26.5 | 
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«Le difficile ce n’est pas d’emprisonner un homme, c’est de le reldcher.” 


«The true history of a nation is not of its wars, but of its households.”— 
Ruskin. 


In spite of the great changes and improvements in methods of 
dealing with criminals, especially juvenile criminals, nearly every 
civilised country is lamenting their increase—more particularly of 
those criminals who may be called adult-juveniles, from 16 to 21 


years of age. As far as I can ascertain, there are scarcely more 
VOL. LXIII. PART 11. ) 
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than five countries in which there appears to be a true decrease in 
this class, that is to say, not only a decrease of prisoners—because 
that may only be due to changes of methods, but an actual 
decrease of crime. These countries are New Zealand (15 per 
cent.), which I have therefore included in my survey, Victoria 
(39 per cent.), Canada, Ireland, and the States of New York and 
Massachusetts, and I believe I may add Michigan and South 
Australia. Therefore the study of methods in these countries is 
likely to prove the most profitable as regards the best methods of 
dealing with this difficult class, and for this reason I have given 
special attention to those places. (Want of space has, however, 
compelled me to omit parts of this paper when preparing it for the 
Journal.) ; 

The punishment of crime is far older than any attempt 
to check it—in fact only in recent years does the reformation of 
the criminal appear to have become an object to be desired—stil} 
later were attempts made to prevent crime by opening schools to 
train the young, criminally inclined either from their surroundings, 
hereditary bad influence, or vicious homes. No institutions have 
better justified their existence than industrial schools (see p. 191), 
yet it is evident that much still remains to be done, since there 
were 60 children under 12 and over 1,400 under 16 committed to 
prison in 1896 in England, while a third of the burglars were unde1: 
21, and a fourth of all those convicted of larceny were under 16 (for 
detailed statistics see pp. 187 and 189). Surely a mere child should 
not be branded for life by imprisonment: its punishment should 
be corrective. A moment’s reflection on a child’s heedlessness, 
imitative faculty, and its malleability, shows that it cannot be the 
real culprit—the actual culprits are those who have allowed 
the child to grow up without knowledge of right and wrong, 
without self-restraint, without good habits. In fact, crime in the 
young is largely due to a want of something—a want of education, 
of training, of discipline, of industry, of will strength, even a mere 
want of good food very often, for the inmates of industrial schools 
have been found to be defective in physicai development (see p. 193, 
also statistics on the same subject on pp. 230 and 257). Dr. Marro, 
of Turin, also states that he has found nearly all juvenile offender's 
present abnormal physical and moral characteristics, so that both 
for the cure and the prevention of juvenile crime, the best medical 
care is needed to develop and strengthen the body, especially the 
muscles; this will help to strengthen will power and self-restraint. 
“The chains of habit are too small to be felt till they are too 
‘strong to be broken.” Contamination—by contact with adult 
and hardened criminals—must as far as possible be avoided; yet, 
though this is self-evident, England is far behind other countries 
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in checking familiarity with the debasing effects of police courts 
and cells. Children in custody should be kept and tried apart from 
adults: such trials should be as far as possible private, to avoid 
the excitement and notoriety that is such a danger to many 
youngsters ; magistrates, police officers, all officials in fact, or 
workers among the young, agree as to the importance and benefit 
of holding separate trials for the young. 


reat Britain. 


“The Huns and Vandals who will destroy our civilisation, are being bred, not 
“in the wilds of Asia, but in the slums of our great cities.”— Macaulay. 


The criminal statistics for 1896 for England and Wales, open 
with the statement of “the extreme difficulty of arriving at any 
‘* positive conclusion ” as to the increase or decrease of crime— 
owing in part to changes in the law, increasing efficiency, or 
otherwise, of the police force, the creation of new crimes—passing 
of the Summary Jurisdiction Act, &c. 

By this Act children under 12 charged with any indictable 
offence except murder can be tried summarily, if the parents con- 
sent, as may juveniles under 16 for larceny and certain specified 
offences, and adults also if they plead guilty, or the value of the 
stolen goods does not exceed 40s. The Act resulted in an increase 
of something like 19 per cent. in the number of indictable cases 
tried summarily. The number of persons tried for indictable 
offences, and the number of crimes reported to the police, point to 
a decrease in crime both absolutely and in proportion to the 
population; both being considerably lower in 1896 than for 
twenty years, but this decline may not be steady and the decrease 
is not universal. “Begging, for example, shows an increase of 
10g per cent. in the same period, the proportion of offences against 
property increased from 108 in 1836 to 146 per 100,000 of the 
population in 1896, and of indictable offences from 140°5 in 1836 
to 164°9 per 100,000 in 1896. The proportion of children convicted 
of indictable offences has largely increased since 1836. Part of 
the increase may doubtless be attributed to increased police 
efficiency : as no doubt there was great laxity so long ago as 1836. 
On the other hand, imprisonment is now much less used for 
juvenile offenders than formerly: in 1836 there were 945 prisoners 
under 12, in 1896 only 60, or respectively 1°34 and o'o4 of the 
total prisoners. Of the total who were convicted in 1896, 
2,877 were whipped, 859 were sent to reformatories, and 535 to 
industrial schools, and many were discharged under the First 


1 «Criminal and Judicial Statistics for England and Wales.” 
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Offenders Act, whereas in 1836 much the same treatment was 
awarded to both adult and juvenile delinquents :— 


Tried for Indictable Offences. 

































1836. 1896. 1896. 
AEE Number, | Percentage to J x4. | Percentage to | Prisoners 
: | Total Prisoners. Total Prisoners. | at each age. 
12 years and under....| 386 | 1°84 2,739 6°8 60 
12-16 We hence cticsees 2.087 oa 9°7 5ifo | . 14°33 1,438 
ot eee ee 6,092 29°03 7,834 19°45 16,367 
DSO Pores code sesvcoengatebess 6,592 | 31°41 9,913 24°62 40,918 
Over 30 or not known! 5,877 | 28°o! 14,0138 34°8 90,152 








Note.—The age in 1836 is a year higher always than in 1896; it includes 


the age named ; in 1896 it does not. 





Per 100,000 of the Population 
of the same age. 


Convicted of indictable offences. Under 12............. 26 
% 12-fiG eee 261 
£ MSs Laticastenrries 330 


Recent inquiries show that while, owing to changes of method, 
juvenile prisoners are diminishing in England, in Scotland, and 
still more in Ireland during the last twenty years, criminals from 
16 to 21 years old are numerous and increasing, but there is a 
decrease, fairly steady, in the number of offenders wnder 16, and 
it 1s probably minor, not serious, offences that are increasing. 
The English Prison Commission strongly advised raising the age 
of committal to a reformatory, and having a special reformatory 
for first offenders up to 23 years of age, with power of transfer 
according to conduct :— 
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Juvenile Offenders Committed to Prison. 





England and Wales. 




















Puller en nee Scotland. Treland. 
Total. Boys. | Girls. 

1858.... -= 12,288 — — — —- 
POOR — 13,981 11,808 2,173 | 1,062in1860 — 
iOlen: — 8,801 75373 1,428 Wars — 
“66...4 — 9,356 8,099 | 1,257 1,061 — 
iy! Bee a 10,314* oo — 1,138 — 
ol ae — 8,977 —- |; — 1,064 1,336 
Or Gs... — 7,138 6,232 906 1,069 1,125 
Sik be — 5,483 4,786 697 857 912 
86.03 — 4,924 45348 576 936 452 
a3] een — 3,456 — _— —- 462 
poles. — 3,885 35456 429 797 452 
Bie — 2,924 —_— —— — 372 
"94... — 2,252 — --- —- 302 
: 574 (lowest) | 
°95.... | 141,173 1,968 1,789 | v9} Boys, 495; } 257 

girls, 78 
618 
’ 1,498 bei a , 210 (lowest) 
96.... | 147,502 (lowest) } 1,330 1004 ereney 3 } only 20 girls 





* Highest since 1860. 





To these numbers offenders committed to Reformatory schools 
must be added—1,170 in 1897. The admissions to reformatories 
in Great Britain (not in Ireland) have been nearly uniform for 
some thirty years, except for a few years in the eighties, when 
they rose to over 6,000, and from 1864 to 1868, when under 1,000 
yearly were admitted. On the other hand, Industrial Schools 
show a steady and constant increase from their opening in 1864, 
when 1,668 were committed, to 1896, when 6,251 boys and 1,083 
girls were admitted.? In 1897, there were 24,894 boys and 5,397 
girls altogether in all these schools, and of these the industrial 
schools have 24,705, costing over 550,000/. a year. Over 7,000 a | 
year have been admitted since 1889. At the close of 1898, 30,395 
were under detention in all the schools. Imprisonment for ten 
days or more used to be compulsory, but is now no longer 
necessary, previous to committal to a reformatory (it is in Ive- 
land, however, for first offenders under 12). Under 7 years of age 
a child cannot be a criminal in England, and from 7 to 14 is 
presumably irresponsible, but children are still often sent to 
prison while waiting trial, and an inquiry in 1887 into the 
condition of court-houses, showed that untried, guilty and inno- 
cent, young and old, sometimes even both sexes, were kept 
together for hours and days, and also during transit to and 


2 « Reformatory and Industrial School Reports.” 
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from jail. In Dublin (possibly elsewhere in Ireland) young 
and old are shut up together awaiting trial: they are left 
without food and caged behind iron bars like wild beasts, while 
the court yard is a common play ground for all sizes of children. 
Juveniles are also sent to jail in the common prison van with 
adults. 

A few more statistics must be given :— 


Persons Convicted in England in 1896.* 





























Convicted Prisoners. Percentage of 
Summary on : Juvenile Prisoners 
Jurisdiction, | 0 
Boys. Girls. Total. Total Prisoners. 
Under 12 years old 2,433 8 59 1 60 0°04 
LD me AREA e os vcesct eer 8,920 194 | 1,386 102 | 1,438 0°C97 
G2 Le oc conccon Mopeas 45,553 1,529 | 13,443 | 2,924 | 16,367 10°98 











* “ Judicial Statistics, 1897.” 





Some Causes of Juvenile Delinquency. 

One matter is of grave importance—it is largely the children 
of drunken parents who people our prisons and institutions (see 
pp. 207, 210, 230 and 253), and it has been estimated that one-fifth 
of juvenile crime in England is due to this cause. The arrests 
for drunkenness* have more than doubled in the last forty years. 


Arrests for Drunkenness. 
The Annual Averages during the following Quinqguennial Periods are :— 


1857-61. | 1867-81. | 1877-81. | 1882-86. | 1887—91.| 1892-96.| 1896. 




















_ 








84,358 121,669 184,099 185,874 176,601 | 175,628 | 187,258 


Another signpost that shows how crime may be most successfully 
fought, is found in the fact that of convicted prisoners in England 
in 1896, only 3,167 could read and write well, 31,221 not at all, 
and 114,460 very little, so 149,000 were practically uneducated, 
or, in 1895, 2°96 per cent. prisoners were well educated, while 96°9 
per cent. could barely read and write. Still more striking is the 
fact that while 20,436 prisoners were said to be skilled workmen, 
83,299 had no occupation, 14,138 were labourers, &c. Judge Kerr, 
of Minnesota, said that four-fifths of all the criminals he had tried 
under 25, and nearly all under 21, had learnt no trade. Few of 
the artisan class ever become prisoners; probably on an average 
three-fourths are unskilled labourers or earn their living by 


3 © Judicial Statistics.” 
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precarious methods. In one prison, of 100 male prisoners 23 per 
cent. were skilled, 77 per cent. unskilled labourers—three to four 
times as many: this is probably true among prisoners in general. 

To return to the children: one-third of all burglars are boys 
16 to 21 years old, and the proportion of criminals from 16 to 21 
is increasing in England as in most countries, and is higher than 
at any other age;* it is nearly (sometimes over) a fifth of the 
total criminals. The following table shows that one-fourth of all 
the convictions for larceny were against juveniles under 16 (1894), 
while 26 per cent. of crimes against morals are committed by 
those under 21 :— 


Percentage of Convictions of those under 16. 














England and Wales. 1893. 1894. 
Crimes of violence _.... 6°64 9°8 
Class 1 5 against morals 6°43 ae 
Burglary, housebreaking, &c. ... 7:02 7°99 
OTOL Ys aces ca Bad tangs’ Jee aeue rob Sats da} 2°42 Tr: 
Larceny from person  ....eese. 10°01 747 
- EY BOL YANO 35 04..ssets seen ee: 13°38 13°46 
Simple: larcen Yi raeds-ntguarreyleosats 24°58 2538 
Ba lse- Prevences i... cSikeoss-cospsnepotars- 2°39 2°39 
Ae VUPy: bOr PYOPOLLY — y.cjces a atarnsss. 14°70 21°39 
HP OBSOL YS GEG. | ali schanipi Mi dbs can sictens: 1°93 1°42 
COOINING, OCG wesveiven sabe cdites Mp erdess 0°61 — 











No corresponding table appears to be given in the 1896 
statistics. 

Boy criminals are five to six times as numerous as girls; 
$5 per cent. of juvenile offenders are boys, 15 per cent. girls. Of 
those under 21 the proportion is 87 boys to 13 girls; of those 
committed to reformatories there are 88 per cent. boys to 12 per 
cent. girls, and to industrial schools 76 per cent. boys to 24 per 
cent. girls (this is in England, not in Ireland, pp. 198 and 199). 


Historical Notes. 


Consideration for juvenile delinquents began in 1837,° children 
from 7 years old were then to be found in prison, and lads of 10 in 
hulks and convict ships. Philanthropy had attempted one or two 
reform schools, such as Redhill, which has received some 6,000 
children, but. it was not till 1838 that the first State attempt was 
made to differentiate the treatment of adult and juvenile offenders, 
by ordering the latter to be sent to a special place of discipline; 


4 D. Morrison, ‘‘ Juvenile Offenders.” 
5 Statistical Society, Ireland. Papers by Mr. Daly, chief clerk, D.M.P. (1891), 
and September, 1897, and “* Chambers’s Encyclopedia.” 
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for this purpose Parkhurst was established for boys aged from 
16 to 18; it was, however, too much of a prison, and failed; it 
was closed in 1864. The Reformatory Schools Act was passed 
in 1854 (not till 1868 for Ireland), and later on the Industrial 
Schools Act. Whipping was first ordered for certain offences 
to those under 14 in 1847; in 1850 the first distinction as regards. 
corporal punishment was made between adults and juveniles, and 
in 1861 whipping was recognised as specially suitable for lads 
under 16, and is now given to about 3,000 a year, under strict 
regulations; it is rarely given in Ireland or the Colonies. Since 
1874 in England, and 1884 in Ireland, nearly all juvenile cases 
can be tried by a magistrate and need not be held over for a 
judge and jury, and since 1879 a fine instead of imprisonment 
may be given for certain offences by summary Jurisdiction: and 
also since 1879, under the First Offenders Act, the judge may release 
such on his own recognizances to come up for judgment if called 
on—and possibly to pay costs—if the offender is young or the 
offence is an act punishable by less than two years’ imprison- 
ment. Owing to these limitations, probation is less employed 
in England than abroad. The principle, however, has been 
recognised that reformation, rather than retribution, is to be 
aimed at with young offenders. Under the Summary Juris- 
diction Amendment Act, 1899, whipping] may be given to all} 
offenders under 14, but only if the offender so chooses. Un- 
fortunately the Acts are imperfect, reformatories are needed for 
first offenders over 16, for whom there is no place but prison: 
the First Offenders Act requires inquiries to be made, but provides 
no machinery for making them: probation officers do not exist in 
Great Britain, while juvenile offenders over 16 are treated in the 
same way as adults (compare Massachusetts and New York 
methods, pp. 230 and 239). Happily there are but one-sixth as 
many juvenile prisoners in England now as thirty years ago: for 
all officials recognise the injurious effect of imprisonment; con- 
tamination is unavoidable, and the fear of prison is lost; but 
being the simplest form of punishment, it is far too generally 
given, just as hanging used to be a hundred years ago. “The 
‘* oftener you go, the hardener you get,’’ as one jail-bird put it. 
REFORMATORY Scnoots are for children from 12 to 16 convicted 
of any offence punishable by penal servitude or imprisonment, 
and sentenced to ten or more days’ imprisonment (not for crime 
punishable by a fine). Such may be sent to a reformatory for- 
two to five years, but not beyond their 19th year (if over 14, it 
must be for a first offence). Those under,12 if previously convicted, 
and those under 10 if previously charged and sentenced at assizes, 
may also be sent to reformatories. The average detention is three- 
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and-a-half to four years, licensing out is little used, though allow- 
able after one-and-a-half years’ detention. Five years after the 
reformatory system was established, juvenile crime, or rather 
juvenile prisoners, had diminished 50 per cent. INDUSTRIAL 
ScHOOLS are, roughly, for children under 14 not convicted of crime 
(or convicted for the first time of a crime punishable by imprison- 
ment, but not felony), and for those under 12, who are uncontroll- 
able, keep bad company, beg, &c. Day INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS are for 
voluntary cases and for offenders under the Compulsory Educa- 
tion Act, as are truant schools; in both these the detention is 
short, but increases for repeated offences. In England, not in 
Ireland, supervision may be ordered for two years, or till the child 
is 18, after its release from an industrial school :— 


Reformatory Schools, England.| Industrial Schools. | industrial Schools.. 








Total. Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls, | Truant. | Day. 

















Committed in 1898...| 1,476 | 1,309 | 167 | 3,319 | 920 | 2,297 | 2,901 


In 1897, 1,153 out of 1,170 were committed to Reformatories. 
without imprisonment. The cause of committal is generally 
larceny, vagrancy, &c. Most bad been previously convicted, some: 
over six times. 70 per cent. girls, and 71 per cent. boys who 
had left were said to be doing well and in regular occupation, 
although about a sixth are re-convicted after their discharge, and 
in Scotland a fourth. From the industrial schools nearly the 
whole of those discharged had completed their sentence, so little 
is licensing-out used; 78 per cent. of those discharged are said to 
be doing well, and from day industrial schools 63 per cent. In 
1898 nearly three-quarters of a million children, or one-eighth of 
the entire child population in England were not attending school.* 
A large proportion of juvenile criminals come from street hawkers. 
and those allowed to sell in the streets, those so employed rarely 
taking to a regular occupation in later life. Though all truants. 
are not criminals, yet truants have a tendency towards criminality 
and lawlessness. ‘“ Truancy,” says Mr. Drew, of the London 
School Board, “is to be credited with nearly all juvenile crime.” 
This statement is confirmed elsewhere. In Manchester 67 per 
cent. of the children committed to industrial schools had pre- 
viously been street hawkers, in Leeds 60 per cent. Another great. 
evil, untouched as yet even by the Compulsory Education Act, is. 
the great increase of tramps and tinkers ; in the last six years they 
have doubled, and, according to the Local. Government Board 


6 H.M. Commissioners of English Prisons, ‘ Judicial Statistics,” 1897. 
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returns, from 30,000 to 50,000 of these vagrants are children, 
growing up vicious, ignorant, and without education. Imprison- 
ment for begging is often the beginning of a life of crime. 

Locat Reports. Juvenile crime is not’ now increasing in 
Manchester. The First Offenders Act is here supplemented by 
private philanthropy. The Superintendent of the Police Courts 
Mission to lads attends the Court daily. Both Manchester and 
Liverpool have now passed bye-laws under which no children may 
be employed as street sellers without a badge and license, and the 
hours are restricted ; none under 11 are to be so employed, and all 
must be decently clothed. Jverpool has long held a notorious 
position with regard to crime in general, and especially juvenile 
crime. About fifty years ago the population was 300,000, and there 
were 51,000 criminals in seven years, one-tenth of whom were 
under 17, and one-fifth were convicted five times in three years. 
At the present time, one-ninth of all the prisoners in England are 
in Liverpool,’ one-seventh of all those from 16 to 29 years old; 
one-third of the whole reformatory population, and nearly one- 
third (29°t per cent.) of all reconvicted ex-reformatory inmates. 
Captain Nott-Bower® says no city can compare with it in juvenile 
crime; in 1898 there were 194 arrests of children under 10 for 
indictable offences, 36 for non-indictable, and 699 and 373 respec- 
tively of children from 12 to 16. Great attempts are now being 
made, however, to stem the tide. Whipping is said to prove 
successful; in five years 489 boys were whipped, and only 135 
again convicted ; of these 44 were again whipped, and only Io of 
these were subsequently reconvicted—a moderate proportion of 
cures. The School Board officers take up cases of juvenile 
offenders for inquiry, &c., when so recommended by a stipendiary 
magistrate, and make contracts with industria! schools for their 
admission. 

In Cheltenham’ up to 1856 juvenile crime was rapidly 
increasing, then by the remand of boys to schools on a second 
conviction, the gangs were broken up, and hardly a single 
habitual thief was left; only 13 were so committed in 1896. 

In Wakefield prison, attention was drawn to the fact that of 
$40 prisoners 112 could not read or write, or 13°3 per cent.; and 
35°7 per cent. had been mining since they were 10 years old. In 
Wandsworth prison on a certain day 23 per cent. of the prisoners 
16 to 19 years old called themselves skilled workmen, probably 
mearly 77 per cent. had never learnt any trade. Education, 


7 Mr. Thomson, deputy governor of the prison. 
§ Late chief constable of Liverpool. 
® Howard Association. 
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especially trade education—one by which a living can be earned— 
is a great preventive of crime, as are habits of industry. 


The conclusion that may be plainly drawn from all the fore- 
going statistics is, that crime decreases in proportion to the 
amount of care taken of the young, and this care, if an apparent 
expense for the moment, saves in the long run. Our criminals 
cost some 35/. a year each (apart from the heavy judicial expendi- 
ture). ‘To repress crime we spent in 1867," 2 to 3 million pounds, 
on primary education less than one; at the present time ro million 
pounds is spent annually on crime, and on elementary education 
some 8 million pounds, A reformatory school inmate costs 
annually from 15/. to 28/. in England; in Scotland 16/. to 26/.; 
industrial school inmates from 13/. to 28/., or for the ships 32/.; 
in day industrial schools (2,804 inmates) the cost is 10/. 15s.: 
truant schools 19/. Part of this, about 1s. in the £, or one- 
_ twentieth of the actual cost, is paid by the parents. More might 
be paid were the recovery of debt simplified, but the cost might 
be immensely reduced by the wider application cf the licensing- 
out system. To carry this out funds are required for officers to 
supervise those licensed out, and also power to renew the Govern- 
ment grant for any recalled children (asin Australia). In England 
15 per cent. of the boys and g per cent. of the girls are licensed 
out; in Victoria 70 per cent. and 54 per cent. respectively. 
The return of industrial school children to relatives is generally 
a great mistake—only one-fourth as many of these turn out well 
as a rule, as is the case with those otherwise disposed of. In one 
school, where 70 per cent. did well, not one did so who returned 
to relatives; in another, 77°8 per cent. did well, including those 
returned to relations, compared with 86°8 per cent. of those not so 
returned. i 

It is worth noting that the children admitted to industrial 
schools are below the average physically" in height, weight, &c., 
and their mortality is above the average; they are also more 
abnormal—zg per cent. were found to be physically or mentally 
_ defective as compared with 17 per cent. in ordinary day schools, 
and this statment holds true of those sent to prison or reforma- 
tories, while one-third of the juvenile criminals are below the 
average in mental power. Hence treatment of these classes should 
be largely regenerative. 


Scotland. 


There is some decrease in the number of criminal offences 


10 TD. Morrison, “ Juvenile Offenders.” 
11 Sir J. Hibbert. 
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during the past ten years, but a great increase in the prisoners, 
since 1850. 

Annual arrests of those under 12 years old were 157 per 10,000 
of the population in 1898, or 2°3 per cent. of the total, and of those 
under 16, 862 per 10,000 of the population, or 5°8 per cent. 
Average during periods of five years :— 


Prisoners. Yearly Average.* 





Ages. 1 
Number: °s>5auee a Criminal Offences, 1896. 
Under 16.| 16—18 18—21 
L8o1 ir. 24,311 2,376 1,424 3,688 
fii Eee 19,525 1,224 982 2,357 
sd Lede 27,948 1,141 136 3,287 
Zieh 49,588 | 1,090 | 1,976 | 5,836 | Underl2 years old) 7 
"86 0. 44,647 936 ae Aa 1I2—1L6.5. ent 65 
Stat 2 51,774 861 1,463 4,392 16-—21 "3 apex toe 375 
COG. verses BTOnS 670 1,410 4,151 








* “ Judicial Statistics, Scotland.” 


There is a marked decrease in the number of prisoners under 
16 years of age—those from 16 to 18 increased up to 1881, but 
have now fallen to much the same number as in 1851; while 
those from 18 to 21 have increased decidedly ; here again 1881] 
marks the maximum, and the numbers are beginning now to 
decline again. 

Whipping was ordered for 422 juveniles. The cost of a 
prisoner is 22/. 1s. 5d., or 19/. 17s. 8d. net, except at Peterhead 
Convict Prison, where it is 34/. 19s. 2d. 

An Industrial School Act for Scotland was passed in 1854. 
In Aberdeen juvenile crime has been reduced 50 per cent. since 
the establishment of a day industrial school there. 

In 227 cases out of 242 committed to reformatories in Scotland 
no imprisonment was given. 


Treland.'* 


While the number of adult criminals in Ireland has increased 
(it was lowest in 1872, highest in 1879, and has been falling some- 
what since then; it was 16 per cent. higher in 1883 than in 
1872), there has been a marked and continuous decrease of crime 
among juveniles, no less than 39 per cent., and this drop, that is of 


12 Judicial and Criminal Statistics, Ireland. 
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those committed to prison, is fairly regular. The committals to 
reformatories are also decreasing; they rose from 1859 to 1875 
(the highest number was reached then, and again in 1880), but are 
now falling, while the industrial school numbers fluctuate (see 
tables p. 198). In 1853 18°3 per cent. of the total offenders were 
juveniles, in 1883 1°5 per cent. Unfortunately imprisonment for 
fourteen days is still compulsory in Ireland previous to committal 
to a reformatory in the case of first offenders under 12, hence some 
quite young children are sent to prison still, but the jndicial 
statistics for 1895 give no ages in many of their lists, though 
promising to give them in future. In 1896, 562 children under 10 
and 1,678 under 15 were committed in the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police Court alone. The total offenders are 3,995 per 100,000 of 
the population; there was an increase in 1896 both of indictable 
and non-indictable offences. The estimated population is four and 
a half millions; the indictable offences were 19°3 per 10,000 of the 
pepulation. 

The report of the General Prisons Board, 1897-98 (received 
since the above lists were compiled), states that while the pro- 
portion of prisoners per 100,000 of the population is less than it 
was in 1854—there has been no regular decrease since then—it is 
a fluctuating proportion. Prisoners, however, decreased 23°8 per 
cent. (and the population 13 per cent.) between 1876 and 1895. 

There is, however, a great and steady decrease of convicts, their 
number has been reduced by one-half since 1883, and in 1897 only 
a female was sentenced to penal servitude in the whole of 
Ireland; there are now only 17 female convicts in custody, in 
1865 there were 504. There is a marked diminution of serious 
crime among females, in part surely due to the many industrial 
schools for girls. In five years only 1 female convict was sentenced 
to penal servitude who was previously a reformatory school in- 
mate. 36 per cent. of the prisoners were quite illiterate, as 
compared with 16°8 per cent. in the general population. The 
total convicted prisoners in 1895 were 26,047 (1898, 38,383). Of 
these there were :— 











‘| Under 12. 12—16, 16—21. 
Number ............ 20 190 2,880 
18954 Proportion to : o°9 per cent. boys | 13°6 per cent. boys 
the total et SHV GSMA ie 's girls | 6° es girls 


3 699 females) 
Proportion to : 
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3, 
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o°7 per cent. boys | 12°2 per cent. boys 
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Ireland.* 
Proportion Convicted. 
: | of Prisoners $ % 
Year. arse per 100,000 Year. Under 12. 12—16. 
Criminals. | of the Total 
Foypulseey Male. | Female.| Male. | Female. BHR: 
1854....|/.— | 93 (highest) | 1853....). — — — — | 12,238 
60.23 — | 43 °54....) — — — | 10,786 
"70... 907 | 42 (lowest) °56....| — _- — — | 12,268 
°71....) 1,058 — 
GT Dives 840 — : | 
78d ATS — 1860.1 — | — jee — 4 ATA 39 
°74,...| 1,062 — 61...) — -— — — 1,345 
27D.2.\- 986 52 66...) — —- — — 976 
Fh wees, 964 2 69...) — — — — 1,020 
idee DOD — 
2 ol 
Oe ee iat 1870.4 — a — ~ 1,186 
4 771...) — — ~— = 1,083 
1880....| 285 | 50 Te Deemed a Ma a a 
iS1i))) 22408 — hie Pah Ei sak dee | ee ee 
> "76....|. — — —- | — 1,066 
82... 189 — pa 
183i. 164 — 
"S427 172 53 1880...) — —— —-| — 1,052 
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*-“ Report of General Prisons Board.” Ireland, 1897 and 1898. 





The average annual cost of a prisoner is 34/. Is., or 321. 148. 4d. 
net. Two-thirds of the prisoners were only imprisoned for two 
weeks or less. 7 

Amongst the prisoners in 1897 were one girl, one boy only 8 
years old, and three of 9, and twelve of 10 years of age. 

Of the total prisoners in 1898 (38,383), 11,289 were females, 
and it is said that 43 per cent. of these were prostitutes. 

Of all the prisoners, only 166 were well educated, whilst more 
than half had little or no education. Of the juveniles, one in 
1897, 25 in 1898 had a good education, but two-thirds were 
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almost entirely uneducated. The totally uneducated in Ireland — 
have decreased from 53 per cent. in 1841, to 18 per cent. in 1891 
of those over 5 years of age. 

It has been noted that farm work is highly successful among 
prisoners—few of those employed in this way give trouble. 

_ Drunkenness—which caused 45 per cent. of the total committals 
in 1895, 47 per cent. in 1898, and 53 per cent. of the convictions— 
is sadly on the increase. Mr. Justice Kenny notes (October, 1899) 
that the offences for this cause alone brought before him in Dublin 
for the months of August and September, were almost double 
those in the same months last year, 1898. The increase is mainly 
in the three cities of Belfast, Cork, and Dublin. In the six largest 
towns the arrests for drunkenness were 2,600 per 100,000 of the 
population; for all Ireland, 1,920 per 100,000. 

It is noteworthy that one boy 11 years old received a week’s 
imprisonment for begging, another, also 11, fourteen days’ im- 
prisonment and five years in a reformatory, and the same sentence 
was given for stealing a mouth organ worth ninepence; one boy 
of 9 was also given this sentence.” Juvenile prisoners are all 
sent to Mountjoy prison in Dublin if their sentence exceeds a 
month; they are most judiciously treated there, educated and 
kept apart from adults; but this care and separation comes too 
late, for already the juveniles have been in contact with adult 
offenders in court, in the police cells, and the police vans. 

There were 63,332 juvenile offenders committed to prison in 
Dublin alone from 1848 to 1852; 5,141 were under 10 years old, 
and 5,980 were girls. 


12,236 juveniles under 16 were committed to prison 
Day RE Pee eeans (5,334 were girls, of whom 4,254 were under 16 and 
705 under 10). 
9] 853 juveniles under 16 were committed to prison 
ot ean Oe (561 girls for larceny), 
98 222 juveniles under 16 were committed to prison 
Pie Lee a (23 girls for larceny). 


Some 30 per cent. of all the inmates of industrial schools are 
from Dublin; 1 per cent. of the whole Dublin population are 
committed to industrial schools. 

The following tables, compiled from the ‘ Judicial and Criminal} 
‘“‘ Statistics,’ show the effect of the work of reformatories and in- 
dustrial schools on juvenile crime :— 


13 While revising this, I have heard of a small boy who has been sent to 7 
prison (possibly to his life-long ruin) for throwing a stone at a gas lamp. 
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: i | sibel Reformatory Schools. Industrial Schools. 
Juveniles under 16. under 16 
Year. | Total Adults to Total 
(over 16 Years : Total 
Old). Boys. Girls. | Total. SEE Boys. | Girls. | in the Boys. | Girls. | Total. 
ments. | Schools. 
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°75....| 37,108 881 | 132 | 1,013 2°65 935 | 225 1,160 490 513 | 1,003 
°76....| 395899 930 | 195 | 1,125 274 860 | 239 1,099 367 | 495 862 
77} 41,62 959 | 186 | 1,144 | 2°66 824 | 253 | 1,077 | 349 | 596| 945 
278...| 43,218 946 | 143 | 1,089 2°52 834 | 244 1,079 366 499 865 
°79..:| Agente 840 | 146 986 Z 33 SiS 228 er LOL 553 | 577 | 1,130 

1880... 37,490 848 | 169 | 1,017 | 2°64 928 | 232 | 1,160 | 774 | 830 | 1,604 
SL aero E 746 | 166 912 2°56 936 | 213 | 1,149 524. | 733 | 1,257 
"82...1 34,028 948 | 129 | 1,077 3°06 956 | 184 | 1,140 611 752 | 1,363 











New Admissions. 
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294.00.), 630,474 57)\| 4.24. — AZO. 8016 604: 751 | 675 '| 1,408 
795.2.) 30,279 33 | — 374 — Be ke 589 952 | 815 | 1,569 
P9622). (32,950 35 | — 310 os 110 9 553 $37.1 739 | 1,576 
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(98.sc1) 238,383 31); — 314. — 120 | 16 581 747 | 663 | 1,410 

















* From “ Judicial and Criminal Statistics,’ and “‘ Reports of the Reformatory and Industrial 
‘Schools in Ireland,” and from statistics kindly given me by the inspector. 





In 1897 the number in reformatory schools was only 605 
(scarcely half as many as in 1883); there were 8,783 in industrial 
schools. There is no reformatory for Protestant girls. 

There are three reformatories for boys and three for girls; one 
of these is for both boys and girls. 84 per cent. of the boys and 
87 per cent. of the girls who leave do well. 5,707 under 16 were 
admitted to reformatory schools from 1868 to 1883. There is a 
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decline in the admissions to reformatories of 55 per cent. from 
1876 to 1890, and of 50 per cent. from 1880 to 1895. 





























| 
eta | Total. Scotland. Ireland. | Total. 
Number of  reformatory* 
schools for boys and girls 39 — 9 6 54 
(three are ships) .........00.+ 
DOVSa siverest 60 21 
Industrial schools § girls _........ 45 145 35 49 214 
Dothse..ca.. 4 1 
(23 are day industrial schools, rei 


and 13 are truant schools) 





* None for Protestant females in Ireland. 





In Great Britain there were 14,249 boys in industrial schools 
in 1897, and 3,873 in Ireland. In Great Britain there were 4,548 
gerls in industrial schools, 4,910 in Ireland ; or more girls than in 
the whole of Great Britain. 

There is a decline in the number of adults committed to prison 
of 16 per cent. between 1872 and 1883, and of 39 per cent. among 
juveniles in the same period. 

Hurope. 

The penal laws of most European countries contain provisions 
by which judges or other authorities, acting with or without the 
consent of the parent or guardian, have power to commit children 
who have committed criminal acts—but who from their juvenile 
age cannot be punished as criminals—to reformatory or other 
educational institutions. This is the case in Denmark, Holland, 
Finland, Belgium, most of the Swiss Cantons, Sweden, Italy, 
Austria, Spain, Croatia, and Russia. In the three latter, however, 
especially Russia, the laws exist on paper almost entirely, and 
little, if any, provision is made for carrying them out. In many 
of the other countries, even in Finland, the provisions are more 
effective, though there are not a sufficient number of either public 
or private institutions. As a rule, if a child has committed a 
crime, but is too young to understand or be responsible for its act, 
it may be sent to special institutions. The age of responsibility 
varies widely in different countries, thus, children may not be 
prosecuted for criminal acts when under 7 in England, New York, 
Russia, and Portugal; in Italy and Spain the age is 9; Norway, 
Greece, Austria, Denmark, Holland, and some Swiss cantons,“ 10; 
other cantons and Germany, 12; Vaud and Valais, 14; France 
and Belgium, no prosecution allowed under 8; while Sweden and 
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Finland have raised the age to 16. Those under that age are not 
accounted as criminals, over that age they are, and may be punished 
as such, though usually more leniently than adults. Where the 
age is so high as 16, little or no provision is necessary for juvenile 
criminals. Children under the ages given cannot be removed 
except in Germany, Vaud, and Holland, where they can be placed 
under the care of the State in a family or institution. In some 
countries, for bad treatment or neglect, the guilty parent or 
guardian loses all right over his child, which becomes a public 
charge and ward of the State. This is so in France, Italy, the 
Swiss cantons of Lucerne, Obwalden, and Gall, and many of the 
United States. Asa general rule preventive work is being more 
and more extended, and preparatory institutional or correctional 
life awarded temporarily, with subsequent boarding out in families, 
where the child is not thoroughly vicious and corrupt. Whipping, 
by magistrate’s order, is allowed only in Great Britain, Norway, 
and Denmark, in Europe; in Denmark only, I believe, is it given 
to girls under 12, boys up to 15, and occasionally even to 18; in 
Norway to those from 10 to 15. 

Admonition is an old method of dealing with first offenders, 
and is acted on more or less in England, Russia, France, Italy, 
some of the Swiss cantons, and German States, as Saxony, and in 
Austria, Belgium, and New Zealand. 

Terrible facts and figures are cited to show the frightful 
increase of crime in nearly every civilised country. Thus Havelock 
Ellis, in “‘The Criminal,” says:—‘‘The level of criminality is 
‘‘ rising, and has been rising during the whole of the present 
‘‘ century throughout the civilised world. In France, Germany, 
“ Ttaly, Belgium, Spain, and in the United States the tide of 
‘“‘ criminality is becoming higher steadily and rapidly. In France 
“it has risen; in Spain the number of persons sent to perpetual 
“imprisonment nearly doubled between 1870 and 1885; in the 
‘* United States the criminal population has increased since the 
‘“‘ war, relatively to the population, by one-third.” 

Conclusions drawn from the statistics of different countries are 
hardly fair ; some keep careful records of all, some only of serious 
offences. Germany counts the number of persons convicted; 
France the number of cases. Juvenile prisoners are diminishing 
in many countries, but it does not follow that crime is also, but 
only that methods have changed. 


Belgium.” 
Belgian laws dealing with juvenile offenders have recently 


15 «Cours de droit criminel” and other works, by M. Thiry, professeur 
de droit criminel 4 Puniversité de Liége. 


_ 
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been much changed and improved. In the penal law, two distinct 
periods are recognised—one where the criminal is wnder, the other 
where he is over 16 completed years of age, or, as we should call it, 
under 17. In the former case it must be proved whether the 
accused fully understood the nature of his act and its consequences; 
upon the judge rests the responsibility of deciding whether the 
child’s moral nature was sufficiently developed for this. If the 
accused, being under 17, is judged to have acted without discern- 
ment, he is to be acquitted and returned to his parents after a 
suitable reprimand, but if it appears unwise for the child to return 
to his former surroundings (which may have been the cause, from 
bad example or bad education, of his mis doings), the judge has 
power to protect the child by:-—(1) Only returning him to the 
parents on their giving security for reform; or (2) by putting the 
child under the care of the State during his minority, or for a 
shorter time, but in no case beyond his 21st year. In this case 
the child must be sent to a special reformatory or charitable 
institution. If the accused, however, acted with knowledge or 
discernment, he is held guilty, and punished accordingly, though 
less severely than an adult—reform, not punishment, being the chief 
object. After release from imprisonment, the juvenile delinquent 
if under 18 (since 1891) may be detained under State control, by 
order of the court, till his majority. The law does not define 
‘¢ discernment,” but, to be judged guilty, the child must have acted 
not only with a general knowledge of right and wrong, but with 
an understanding of that special act and its consequences; this the 
judge or, in assize cases, the Jury, must ascertain and then, after 
also ascertaining his age, decide on his responsibility for the crime, 
or if accused of several crimes, for each crime separately. After the 
age of 17 no difference is made between offenders. To prevent the 
evil effect of a short imprisonment, a child under 16 may not now 
be sent to prison (nor was a fine allowable until 1893), even if the 
crime of which he is accused is not a first offence; he may be 
placed under State controlif this appears necessary for his future 
welfare. This rule apples to all slight offences punishable by 
imprisonment for eight days or less, or by a fine of 26 frs. 
Capital punishment may not be pronounced against those under 
18, but penal servitude must be awarded for life instead. Fines 
are increasingly valued as a’ substitute for imprisonment, and are a 
sure way of making parents guard their children more strictly. 
For juvenile delinquents who acted without discernment, there 
is a choice between the following courses, which may all be 
regarded as methods of education rather than of punishment :— 
(1) The child may be returned to his parents after admonition 
to them and to him. This is an end of the prosecution. (2) He 
P2 
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may be returned subject to surveillance, not by the police but by 
a special body, the comité de patronage. (3) The delinquent may 
be placed in a foster family if the parents consent. (4) He may 
be sent to a Maison de bienfaisance de ?Htat. (5) Or sent to a 
disciplinary establishment under indefinite detention, but not 
beyond his majority. He may be conditionally liberated in the 
last two cases, subject to recall for bad conduct. In all these 
cases the parents may be ordered to pay costs, besides a fine, and 
(in the case of theft) to make restitution. In cases where the 
offence was slight, the Minister decides the future of the child, and 
classifies it as he judges best; but in serious cases great care is 
necessary, and ordered to be taken, as to selecting the home most 
suitable for each individual child according to his temperament, &c. 
For this object a special defender is chosen by the parents, or, 
failing them, by the officials. By a decree of November, 1892, if 
the parents do not appoint any one, the representative appointed by 
the bar for the defence of juvenile offenders takes up the matter. 
This counsel’s duty is to select the course best suited for the child 
(even when the parents oppose it); he does not act in conflict with 
the judge, but as his collaborator, each wishing for the good of the 
child. The “comité de patronage” are also notified of any trials 
of juvenile offenders (Ministerial Circular, November, 1892), and 
are consulted as experts in the care of dependent and delinquent 
children. On them devolves the responsibility of selecting 
suitable families for those boarded out and of visiting each 
child subsequently. 

Where conditional liberty is given, these societies, now founded 
in many towns, give close supervision and make reports. Juvenile 
delinquents may not be deprived of their civil rights nor placed 
under police surveillance. In 1888 a Probation Act for first 
offenders convicted of misdemeanour was adopted. 

All establishments for the reception of children placed under 
the care of the State by magisterial decree or administrative 
authority are now under one administration—“ la bienfaisance ’” 
(reformatories were under prison administration till 1890), and 
have been called, since 1890, Ecoles de Bienfaisance de ]’Etat— 
this term includes the écoles de reforme (subsequently called 
écoles agricoles), founded some years ago for juvenile beggars 
and truants under 18 years of age. By the law which came into 
force in January, 1892, the preliminary imprisonment of children, 
placed under State care by judicial] authority, is abolished, as is 
the distinction between those condemned and those not. LEvery- 
one over 14 found wandering, begging, &c., may be arrested (and 
until 1892 imprisoned) and placed under the care of the State for 
a certain time in spccial institutions. When a person under 
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18 years old is brought up as a vagabond, or beggar, and such 
vagabondage or begging is proved to be habitual, the judge must 
order his detention till bis majority, placing him in an école de 
bienfaisance under the care of the State. Adult mendicants are 
sent to the depdts de mendicité—hence the entire separation of 
adults and juveniles is secured. Separation is carried further 
than this—there are special places for boys 16 to 18 years old of 
this class, and all those sent.to the école de bienfaisance are sub- 
divided according to their ages (the age on committal is the 
determining point). Those from 13 to 16 are to be kept apart 
from those who were older when committed; those under 13 being 
kept apart again for the whole term of committal, so that the 
younger may not be contaminated by those who have lived longer 
in bad surroundings. Detention is authorised for seven years in 
certain cases, but truancy must first be proved to be habitual, and 
for a first offence a warning must be given to both parent and 
ehild. After six consecutive months in the school, the child may 
be apprenticed or placed—if the parent agrees and it seems good 
for the child—in a public or private school or charitable institution, 
subject, however, to recall until majority for bad conduct. Further, 
these children may be conditionally returned to their parents 
(with the sanction of the Minister of Justice) when satisfactory 
guarantees are given, but subject to recall if being at home works 
badly for the child’s character. Children may be placed in the 
écoles de bienfaisance by other specified authorities (the sheriff, 
&c.). 

Girls under 13 (14 until 1894), placed under State care for 
any crime are sent to the school at Beerneem, in Flanders, those 
over 13 to Namur. Boys under 15 are sent to Ruysselede, in 
Flanders ; this school is specially intended for truants and beggars, 
but since 1889, those under 11, condemned for other offences, may 
also be sent here. Boys from 15 to 18 years old are sent to 
Reckheim; younger boys from the southern provinces go to 
St. Hubert and from other provinces to Namur; the boys and 
girls here are in separate quarters. There is also a disciplinary 
quarter for immoral or uncontrollable girls, whose example would 
be injurious to their companions, at Bruges, and for the worst 
boys at Ghent: these schools are only used for children trans- 
ferred from the écoles de bienfaisance. To gain physical control, 
military manceuvres and discipline, fire-drill, swimming, &c., are . 
taught at Ghent in the disciplinary quarter. The State used to 
pay half the cost of those committed, the commune to which the 
children belong or in which they were committed, the other half, 
but as this militated against the rescue of children (the communes 
grudging the expense), the State now pays the entire cost. The 
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industrial colonies, both those for adult and for juvenile vagabonds 
and beggars, have been most successful. Belgian prisoners are on 
the whole well treated. Female prisoners are under the care of 
religious sisters, about ten sisters to 100 women. 

Oddly enough, the above laws show that if a child committed, 
say, theft, with knowledge, he gets for a maximum imprisonment 
two-and-a-half years ; if it is decided that he acted without know- 
ledge, he may be deprived of liberty, by being placed in an école 
de bienfaisance, for much longer ! 

On the whole, it is stated that there is little crime in those 
under 16, and that crime in general appears to be decreasing, 
concurrently with the increase of education. Of those from 16 to 
21 years of age the criminals constituted 9 per cent. of the total 
accused during the period 1856-75 and of those from 21 to 25, 
14 per cent. of the total. The following statistics were given by 
Professor Kuborn, but I have been unable to obtain statistics of 
juvenile criminals, owing no doubt to the changes in legislation, , 
age of responsibility, &c. 

Hypnotism has been tried with good effect on vicious children, 
doctors having resorted to it as a moral cure when other means of 
reform have failed. 


Statistics given by Dr. Prof. Kuborn at the International Congress of 
Hygiene, 1891. 
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Note——This table shows a gradual and fairly regular decrease in crime, 
in part to be attributed to education (in part possibly to legislative changes), 
education having made great strides during this period. 
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1860.52. 75745 1856-75, 9 per cent. of accused were 16 to 21 years: 
2 OSGi 9,308 of age; 14 per cent. were 21 to 25 years of age 
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The uneducated have decreased from 44 per cent. in 1850 
to 18°5 per cent. in 1883; in the same period accused persons have 
decreased from 1 in 18,453 to 1 in 40,367. 

At Liége (as in other Belgian towns) there is a ‘‘société de 
‘‘ patronage de l’enfance, des condamnés et des vagabonds.” The 
report for 1897 shows that a State subsidy of 2,000 frs. was 
received, besides 3,300 frs. from the commune. There were 
142 delinquents (new cases) dealt with in the year, and 104 under 
supervision, liberated conditionally. The object of the society is 
to protect and care for juvenile delinquents. All particulars 
relating to juvenile criminals are ascertained before they are dealt 
with."® : 

. Many of the Belgian towns have also aid societies and com- 
mittees for the defence and protection of juvenile delinquents. 
They inquire into the condition of the child, its home, &c., and 
have proved most useful. The efforts directed against begging 
_have proved extraordinarily successful, and begging has diminished 
by one-half in the last three years. 

Conditional conviction (that is, suspension of the execution of 
a sentence) has been given since 1888 to offenders whose act was 
punishable by imprisonment of not more than six months. If 
there is no fresh conviction in five years, the sentence lapses; if 
there is, the two sentences must be undergone. During the first 
nineteen months after this law was passed, out of 284,000 who 
were convicted, 14,000 (only 200 of whom were reconvictcd), 
received conditional liberation. Now some io per cent. of those 
arrested receive conditional conviction, and only 3 per cent. 
of these are reconvicted. 


France. 


Juveniles are separated from adult criminals both during trial 
and while under arrest ;" after the age of 16 the juvenile comes 
under the same law as adults. Crime among those under, as well 
as among those over, 16 is increasing. In 184] there were 13,000 
criminal minors; in 1891, 36,000. The proportion of juvenile 
offenders under 21 to adults seems to keep about the same,’ 
18 per cent.; the criminals per 100,000 of the population increased 
from 601 in 1835, to gg1 in 1880, a third more.” 

There are four classes of detained children :* (1) those accused ; 
(2) those sent under parental correction; (3) those acquitted, but 


16 T am deeply indebted to M. Thiry for his kindness in sending me numerous 
volumes relating to Belgian criminal law. 

17 « Dictionnaire de pedagogie.” 

18 « La nouvelle révue,” Fevrier, 1896, M. paouieat. 

19 Dr. Getz. 

20 M. Pinbaraud, chairman of prison inspectors. 
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not returned to their parents; (4) those condemned. Of the latter, 
those under 16 who acted without discernment, may be either 
acquitted and returned to their parents, or sent to a house of cor- 
rection or penitentiary colony. Of the latter it is allowable for 
some to be set free under the care of one of the numerous ‘‘Sociétés 
‘*‘ de Patronage,” if likely to reform, but subject to recall for bad 
behaviour. If the accused acted with knowledge, he must be 
sentenced to imprisonment for a third to one-half the term given 
to adults for similar offences. Those sentenced to less than six 
months’ imprisonment spend it in a local prison (few of these are 
cellular, hence there is great contamination) ; over six months and 
less than two years, ina distinct quarter of a Government peniten- 
tiary colony; those sentenced to over two years and any insub- 
ordinate inmates at penitentiaries are sent to Hysses, from which 
adults have now been removed. Girls are sent to penitentiaries. 
Since March, 1891, sentences on first offenders may be suspended 
and are annulled if no fresh offence occurs within the next five 
years, otherwise the two sentences must be worked out separately. 
Moral, religious, and trade instruction must be given to juvenile ~ 
offenders (law, 1850). In one institution, however (Montesson), 
the experiment is being made of a compulsory abolition of all 
religious instruction. Under the “correction paternelle”’ children 
may be sentenced to imprisonment fora short term or to a correc- 
tional institution.”" Since the law of conditional conviction was 
adopted in 1891, some 16,000 cases have been annually dealt with, 
and only seventeen per 1,000 have been reconvicted.” France 
started reform work earlier than England; Mettray was opened 
in 1839, and the “colonies agricoles’’ for juvenile offenders in 
1850; of the latter, there are five, and of those dismissed from 
Mettray, it is said that only 4 per cent. relapse into crime. There 
are thirty-three “‘dépdts de mendicité” in France for vagrants 
and beggars, whose numbers have risen from 22,011 in 1881-85, 
to 51,404 in 1886-90. 

There are three reformatories for boy offenders under 12, all 
under the care of women; that at Frasnes-le-Chateau, under an 
Alsatian sisterhood, has proved wonderfully successful. Want of 
space compels me to omit all detailed description of these and 
other institutions, but a most interesting account of them may be 
read in the report by Mr. Ruggles-Brise and Mr. Spearman of 
the International Penitentiary Congress (Paris, 1895). The new 
institution at Montesson for 400 boys is intended to replace La 
Petite Roquette, hitherto the children’s prison. Committees for 
the defence of juvenile criminals have now been established and 


21 * Bulletin des loi.” 
22 « Statistique penitentiaire.” 
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are doing much good. M. Roussel* considers the increase in 
juvenile criminals as largely due to the increase of alcoholism, for 
the children of drunken parents inherit vicious tendencies, have 
peculiarly precocious criminal instincts, together with an absence 
of resisting power. | 


Germany. 


In Germany and Hungary children under 12 are not accounted 
responsible for a criminal act, and may not be prosecuted, though 
they may be sent to reformatories, public or private, or to private 
families. Those from 12 to 18, who on trial are convicted of 
crime, but are found to have acted without discernment, must be 
acquitted, and no conviction may be recorded against them, though 
they may be sent to reformatories; more often, however, they are 
boarded out. If they acted with knowledge, their punishment is 
lighter than that given to adults, and for slight offences a repri- 
mand only is given; they may not be deprived of their civil rights, 
nor subjected to police surveillance. General directions were 
given as to the establishment of reformatories by the law of 1871, 
but in 1876 the various States were empowered to take measures 
for the reformation of juvenile delinquents, the establishment of 
educational and corrective institutions, &c. Neglectful parents 
may be deprived of their rights. Special laws were passed in 
Prussia in 1878, and Baden more recently. Unhappily both adult 
and juvenile criminals are increasing faster than the population ; 
the former increased 20 per cent., and the latter 32 per cent. 
between 1888 and 1893. There are now some 400 reformatories 
in Germany—320 are Protestant. For want of space I am unable 
to give further details as regards Germany. 


Austria. 


No special procedure with regard to juvenile offenders is 
recognised in Austria; offenders under 10 years of age are left for 
the parents to deal with, while the criminal acts of those 10 to 14 
years old are punishable only as misdemeanours ; misdemeanours 
and slight offences being dealt with at home, or, under special 
circumstances, by the police authorities. In the latter case the 
offender, if under 15, may be sent to a reformatory; here special 
care is given to the moral and religious training as well as to 
industrial occupation. Detention may be for as long as appears 
necessary, but not beyond 20 years of age. In places where no 
reformatory exists, the child may be sent to a private institution or 

23 «« T,Enfant & tendences criminelles.”” M. Roussel. 

*4 Rein. “ Encyklopedisches Handbuch der Peedogogik,” 1898. 


25 Information kindly supplied to me by Sir H. Rumbold, of the British 
Embassy, Vienna. 
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to a division of a compulsory labour establishment exclusively set 
apart for juveniles, so long as the sentence will be completed before 
the delinquent has attained his twenty-fourth year. In 1895, out 
of 5,441 imprisoned persons, 714 were between 14 and 20 years 
old. There are special establishments for juvenile beggars and 
vagrants, who, since 1885, may be detained till they are 20, and 
must be given moral and religious education, and also taught a 
trade. Statistics are incomplete, no record being kept of slight 
offences. 


Switzerland. 


When a juvenile criminal, over 16 but under 18, is found to 
have a criminal disposition and tendencies excluding him from 
the house of correction, the ordinary penalties of his crime, but in 
a modified form, must be undergone. The law of November, 
1891, allows the Conseil d’Htat to add to the short imprisonment 
ordered by the court, detention for one or two years, when the 
criminal, being under 20, appears to be morally abandoned, and 
to require the restraint of a correctional institution. In this case 
the imprisonment takes place at Trachselwald. It is stated that 
30 per cent. of the juvenile criminals are orphans or illegitimate, 
and most have been badly taught. The request of the Trachsel- 
wald authorities for power of provisional detention where the 
home influences are bad, was unanimously adopted by the Com- 
mission on Prisons, after being submitted to the police. The 
detention is as yet almost too short to be reformatory. The cost 
of detention is met in part by the communes; when the parents 
are able to support the child, but negligent, they lose control and 
must pay part of the cost on penalty of removal to a house of 
obligatory labour. The number of juvenile delinquents under 20 
has increased to 120.% The criminals in 1892 were :— 









































Men. Women. Total. 
1 816 385 2. 201 
Age. Boys. Girls. ip sae of | 
ee as oe eR, | 
iuder 16e(eare 8 2 ~- | 
a sda viled povencaaeel 18 4, a 
zs Pn ea Rte 29 4, 2 
‘8 a Res BP as en 36 5 2 
I NIOEY. fe Udo tases 47 9 2 





Of the total convicted (3,142 in 1892), 45 were under 16, 43 
under 17, 81 under 18, 83 under 19, and 96 under 20. Of those 


26 Statistique pénitentiaire Suisse. Le pauperisme en Suisse. 
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released, imprisonment was successful in at least 42 per cent. 
(probably 48 per cent.), and failed in 20 per cent. (see Table A, 
p- 212). As each of the twenty-five cantons composing the Swiss. 
Confederation (population about 3 millions) regulate their own 
internal affairs, and make their own penal and_ penitentiary 
arrangements, great differences exist, and it is impossible to 
enumerate all the laws relating to juvenile criminals, while few 
publish any judicial statistics, and some cantons simply give 
admonition to juveniles. Those of the canton of Berne” must 
therefore suffice as an example. 

The house of correction at Thorberg, opened in 1849, was used 
for juvenile criminals, vagabonds, &c., as well as for adult beggars, 
and idlers (for whom it was originally intended), until it was 
burnt down in 1867. Various attempts were made to separate 
juveniles and adults in Thorberg, by placing the former in a 
special scholars’ class (1854); but after the fire it was decided 
that juveniles wnder 16 convicted of crime should be sent to the 
reformatory of Landorf or Aarwanger, Thorberg being reserved 
for those juveniles over 16 not previously imprisoned. Various 
difficulties prevented the separation from being carried out; for 
example, those learning industries or employed in field work were in 
contact with adult criminals, many of whom were habitual offenders, 
_while the meals and dormitories were had in common. After- 
results showed how injurious this was, and situations could hardly 
be found for those leaving, so bad was their reputation. Thus one 
lad committed for vagrancy to Thorberg when 11, was recommitted 
within two months of his release, and by the time he was 18 had 
been convicted of thieving seventeen times, and since then up 
to the present time has spent fifteen years in prison thus costing 
3,000 frs. (at 200 frs. a year) for his maintenance, not to speak of 
the judicial expenses, and as he is now only 44, may be a still 
further cost. A quarter of this sum might have saved him had it 
been wisely spent on education. At last, in 1891, it was decided 
to open a special house of correction at Trachselwald for young 
delinquents. To this may be committed:—Young people from 
16 to 20 years old, committed by administrative authority at the 
request of parent, guardian, or the court, and those convicted on 
trial, unless sent to a penitentiary ; also young people under 16, if 
convicted of crime, whose period of detention would extend beyond 
their sixteenth year. A farm was bought, altered and opened in 
1892. On Ist January, 1892, there were 24 juvenile criminals 
under 20 in the canton; during the year 1892, 49; in 1893, 47. 
26 per cent. of those under 20 were sent to Trachselwald, 47 per cent. 


27 Les jeunes délinquents dans le canton de Berne. 
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of those under 18, and 53 per cent. to penitentiaries. 34 per cent. of 
those at Trachselwald were orphans, as were 25 per cent. of those at 
the penitentiaries; 12 per cent. were illegitimate. Hducation was 
defective in 56 per cent., and bad in 41 per cent., at Trachselwald ; 
55 per cent. and 8 per cent. respectively of those in penitentiaries. 
It has been proved that a short imprisonment has no deterrent 
effect on juvenile criminals, it merely familiarises them with 
eriminals and their ways, and makes it extremely difficult for 
them to return to honest occupation; moreover, a short deten- 
tion cannot reform those whose training and education has been 
defective—the sentences are far too short. Recent inquiry showed 
that half, both of the boys and girls in all correctional establish- 
ments for juvenile delinquents, had drunken parents. 

The earliest establishment for correctional education—corre- 
sponding somewhat to our industrial schools—was opened in 
1826 in Schaffhausen, the latest in 1894, in St. Gall. There are 31 
altogether in thirteen cantons (2 are colonies agricoles) ; only 2 have 
over 60 beds, most are small with under 50 inmates. Other than 
criminal children are received, some are taken at the parents’ © 
request, some because they are destitute, but too old for the 
many homes for this class. There are 5 disciplinary schools, like 
our reformatories, in Aargau, Berne, Vaud (2), and Zurich; 30 
penitentiaries, mostly with the cellular system, and 18 much 
smaller houses of correction. There are many societies and homes 
for neglected and destitute children and orphans; the earliest were 
opened in 1786 in Basle, and 1757 in Berne. These are nearly all 
quite small, with under 50 beds, only 11 have over 100.” 

The general opinion among those able to judge is, that juvenile 
crime is not increasing, but there are no proofs one way or the 
other, as few cantons keep judicial statistics, others only keep 
them incompletely ; and as the cantons differ in their laws, many 
juveniles might be called criminals in one place, while in another 
they would not have been brought before a judge, but sent to educa- 
tional, not penal, establishments. No conclusions can therefore be 
drawn, but the following figures were kindly sent me by Dr. 
Guillaume :-— 


Juvenile Criminals in Ringweil, Zurich.* 

















Years. Annual Average. Population. Proportion per 100,000. 
1889-~93._...ccreaenenie 37 352,491 10°5 
’94,-98 us. .coveus ateerinerae 46 386,017 II'y 


* Dr. Guillaume, Bureau fédéral de statistique de Suisse. 





8 Legislation de secours publics et statistique de lassistance officielle. Armen- 
aesen des Kantons Bern. 
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Juvenile Criminals in Disciplinary Schools. Vaud. 

















Years. aes Brey intte Mondon, for Girls, Population. Boh ae ) 
1889-93 .... 50 17 250,910 19°9 
794-98 .... 40 20 261,656 15°3 


Tribunals are, however, more severe now. <A mere fault: 
formerly is now a misdemeanour. It is difficult, Dr. Guillaume 
remarks, to draw the line between a criminal and a neglected 
child. Why should a child merely because it is brought before a 
judge be accounted a criminal? Many escape this if the parents: 
undertake to put them in an establishment with efficient super- 
vision, even though equal offenders. 

The total in reformatory and correctional establishments” on 
Ist January, 1895, were: girls 282, boys 1,011, total 1,293; 180 
had to be refused for want of room. Nearly all who left were sent 
to situations or apprenticed. 

At Lausanne” there is a solidarity for the purpose of aiding 
neglected children, withdrawing them from injurious surroundings, 
&c. Government aid is given to private societies in the canton of 
Vaud. Ont of a total of 17,744 paupers in Berne in 1895, 7,602 
were children, but only seven were in the poorhouse, and 5°4 per 
cent. in institutions; 59 per cent. were boarded out, and this 
proportion is increasing. 

At Aarbourg, in Argovie, there is a place of correction for 
fifty-six juvenile criminals, as decreed in 1893. This institution 
(called by the simple name of Zwangserziehungsanstalt) receives 
(a) criminals under 18 condemned by the court and sent here to 
receive a reforming education. Under special circumstances, and 
in individual cases by the Conseil d’Htat, the age of admission 
may be raised to 20 years; (b) juveniles 18 years old “or under, 
who are morally neglected, and who, though not condemned and 
deprived of liberty, require a period of residence in a correc- 
tional house. The age may be extended to 20 in this case also. 

Various penal reforms are now being carried out in Switzer- 
land, and point to the need of more correctional houses. Among 
these reforms is one that no proceedings can be taken against a 
child under 14 completed years at the time of the misdemeanour. 
Where a child is abandoned or corrupt and in moral danger, the 
administrative authority is empowered to take necessary measures. 
In Berne, any convicted child under 14, instead of prison, may be 
committed by the magistrate to a home, and be thence adopted or 


apprenticed. 
2° Die Rettungs- und- Zwangserziehungsanstalten. 
30 «* Revue Philanthropique,” May, 1898. 
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Reprimand in Vaud is much employed. For those under 14 
there is no punishment for crime, but they may be given in charge 
to the State, and the State may return them to the parents, or, if 
considered better for the child, take other measures for his reform 
and education by sending him to a house of correction, a family, or 
an educational establishment up to the age, at most, of 21. The 
numbers committed to correctional institutions show no diminu- 
tion—all such establishments are full. 

The places of detention are not governed by hard-and-fast 
rules, but by the character and circumstances of each individual 
ease. In the case of a child from 14 to 18 condemned for crime, 
the judge examines his mental and moral state; if both are 
undeveloped, he comes under the Code already cited, and pro- 
ceedings cannot be taken. If of full understanding, and discip- 
linary measures are required, the child may be sent to a house of 
correction for juveniles for from one to six years, but in no case 
beyond his majority. Thus gradually a barrier is being placed to 
check the beginnings of a criminal course by—(1) Providing 
better education for morally neglected children, and sending 
negligent parents to houses of correction, or making them liable 
for their child’s maintenance. (2) Placing morally abandoned 
children in houses of correction first, in families afterwards. (3) 
Sending vicious children to reformatories. (4) Sending juvenile 
criminals to Trachselwald. The law needs more fully to distinguish 
between minors who need education, and adults who need punish- 
ment. It is hoped that a federal penal code will soon become law. 


Prisoners in Switzerland, 1889-98 (31st December).* 

















Condamnés. Non-condamnés. 
Total Total 

Années. Correc-| Maison de Con. Pré- | Détenus | Mendiants Non-Con- 

Criminels. | travail et de | damnés. en et damnés. 
tionels. | correction. venus. | transport.| vagabonds. 

1889... "T4958 809 476 461 33 119 —- 
“OO. 11,456 ySGL 521 512 90 168 a 
201 id 153847 on 561 644 | 114 148 — 
"O2ii) Taon ment ee 781 661 99 173 a 
"OST, 19g Oa GNGL2 851 678 | 141 202 —— 
94...) 1,309 | 776 995 542 | 162 iow — 
795 ....| ree or i Ak 805 582 90 107 -- 
°96....) 1,400 | 824 eg 496 | 124 133 — 
"OF x eae S808 722 525 | 120 157 — 
"9B: apts eee 740 566 |. 67 97 —_ 
98.....  — — — — — 774 











Note.—Total prisoners, 3lst December, 1898, were 4,c69; in 1888, 3,895. 
There is an increase in numbers in correctional institutions, but a decrease in 
criminals in proportion to the population. 

* From “Statistik der Bewegung der Gefiingnisbevélkerung.” 
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Sweden. 

In 1890 Sweden” revised its criminal laws, especially as regards 
juvenile criminals. I regret I have been unable to obtain fuller 
particulars of these. It has been frequently stated that juvenile 
crime is decreasing in Sweden, but my statistics do not confirm 
this statement. The last decade shows a great increase of prisoners 
under 20 sentenced to hard labour, although the new law of 1890 
much modified the punishment. Theft with mitigating circum- 
stances may now be punished by imprisonment; previously hard 
labour had to be awarded in every case. The age of young offenders 
is considered a mitigating circumstance, and their punishment is 
more often imprisonment only, than with older offenders. 

The rapid increase of convicts, both adults and juveniles, 
during the last decade, is partly on account of the change from 
hard labour to imprisonment. For smaller crimes usually punished 
by imprisonment the number of juvenile criminals is increasing 
considerably, though not quite regularly; this increase is both 
absolute and in proportion to the total number of criminals. There 
is an official in every district to look after neglected children. 

Fines may be awarded to younger criminals for minor infrac- 
tions of the criminal law. Statistics are not available on this 
point, but it 1s believed they also show an increase. 

The following table was kindly furnished to me by the Swedish 
and Norwegian Minister :— 


Juvenile Crininals sentenced to Hard Labour, and percentage to Total 
Convicts under same sentence each Year. 


































































































Total Under Per- 15 Per- 16 Per Vi Pe 
Year. “Herd sel we | years : we | vears , Years. vet 
Teed ofAccsie ft tlotAge.b ° | of Age) iseer lof Age.) oe 
Netley tne oeem 1,619 — — 24 | 1°48 42 | 2°69 59 3764 
Boras et 1,508 — — 14 0°93 27 1°79 43 2°85 
go) Pear 1,580 2: | 0°83 18 114 28 1°74 59 3°73 
a nie 1,487 1 0°07 LZ ost 30 phlap. 46 3°09 
NO iagercace 1,599 2 4..0°T3 ih | el > D7 baat 55 3°44 
Total} ———— 
for ive| 7993 5 | 0°06 80 | 1°03 | 164 | 2°10 | 262 3°36 
years...: (avge.) (avge.) (avge.) (avge.) 
EBO2 Ra, 1,640 — — 13 0°79 40 2°44 53 S225 
ORs sete 1,732 1 0°06 19 110 48 7 60 3°46 
PS Ae cocoa bed 282 om as 30 | 1°68 52 | 2°92 62 3°48 
‘HARA See 1,837 Tov iEoas 1 Se ars 58-3°16 70 3°81 
BN snes 1,833 = _ Vp ee ao Be Ss 42 | 2°29 65 sone 
AUC SEOENS Ma erences TE chee) PRS XG SEE EO 
for ive | 8,827 Bere crOz LUG MET Toe ee rs ea | LO zt 
_ years... (avge.) (avge.) {tevee-) (avge.) 





41 Translation from the report presented to the Royal Commission (Sweden) 
appointed October, 1896, to examine methods for the better education of juvenile 
criminals. 
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Number under 18 Years of Age sentenced to Imprisonment without Option of a 
Fine, and the percentage, compared to Total sentenced to Imprisonment. 














































































































Total | Under Under Under Under | Per- 
Yay Convicts 14 Per- 15 Per- 16 Per- Peat. 
of above | Years | centage} Years | centage Years | centage} Years 

Class. | of Age. of Age. of Age. of Age.| age. 

L888. sass aee 618 eke 5 Bid O49 14 | 2°27 
°S9. Al csre 669 Ve leks i Sie O'45 22 | 3°29 
Oi re pts: 742 Lanois 61 -O:81 36 | 4°85 
BS} be edt 812 Ziior2s LBM ares 17 | 2°09 
° OD hese 797 Leafo,t st 6 4 )\.0-45 24 | 3°08 
"OR ges 999 4 O°s51 10 1°29 Zon a2 
"4st ccsreoietets 936 2 + 0°21 15 1°60 28 | 2°99 
OB i eect ccosk: 877 — — 12 1°39 35 | 3°99 
“OD Bicctaccee 950 — ~- 8 | 0°84 26 | 2°74 
Od Bintaieensee 1,131 1 a owes) 10 | 0°88 43 | 3°80 
PP ORAL scent os 8,309 13 | 0°16 91 1°10 27a} 2926 

(avge.) (avge.) (avg.} 

Average) |- |__| ——_ |__| _- 
daring! 830°9 1Ag “= gl —~ Pe _- 

decennial 
Norway. 


Children are not accountable for crime under the age of 10. 
Juvenile criminals‘from 10 to 15 years old may be placed in schools, 
industrial or other. The Poor Law Board may decide where the 
child shall be placed, whether in reformatory or industrial school, 
&ec. This board, however, does not act on its own initiative in 
removing children from moral danger, but only when appealed to 
by the School Board. 717 were taken from their parents in 1892. 

There were” in— 





Criminals under 15. 15—18 Years old. 


Total under 18. 
Total. Boys. Girls. Total. Boys. | Girls. 








—_—_— 




















TSQOcres.-aeses 61 — — 144 — — 205 
"OLS .teceoes 131 — — 182 —— = 313 
(67 ite 203 — — 221 — — 424 
<7 ji Hea 168 — a 255 — — 423 
POLS toes 358 — — 367 = — 725 
LOD iscctieiers 325 — — 336 — — 661 
"BB .sc.s-etate 206 a ory 345 ea oe nen 
ST soil enzo a — 330 — — 626 
"SOS 7a 467 — — 380 — — 847 
205" sae 93 82 11 674 579 95 967 
"96..c7aee 108 98 10 735 645 90 843 
977 Saree 154 108 12 807 723 84 961 


(12,496 adults) 





* “ Norges Officielle Statistik,” 1897. 

Tt Of the 154 criminals under 15 in 1897, Christiania and Bergen supplied 
113; and of the 807 from 15—18, 445. Other parts of Norway only 41 and 
362 respectively. 





32 Udkast til Lov. Dr. Getz, Chairman of the Penal Law Commission. 
‘Statistik Aarbog for Kongeriget Norge. 
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The towns supply an increasingly large proportion of these 

youthful criminals. In— 
1867 there were 250 in towns to 174 in country districts 
"81 3 496 is 229 J 
’89 i ; 665 . 182 PP 
Of the 665, no less than 307 were convicted in Christiania. 

The new law proposes to remove juvenile delinquents under 16 
and place them in corrective establishments, homes, or private 
families, if they have committed punishable acts showing depravity, 
or when morally neglected or too badly behaved for ordinary 
school discipline, or when their removal appears necessary for their 
improvement and likely to prevent a repetition of such acts. 


Denmark. 


New laws as regards the treatment of neglected and criminal 
children are now under consideration in Denmark. At present 
juvenile offenders come under the ordinary penal code (the age 
of responsibility is fixed at 10), and there are no special laws 
regarding them, hence children may be sent to prison. Private 
institutions for neglected children are aided by the State. 

There were® criminals— 








1885-94. 1895. 1896. 

(Tota!.) 
VE STEM ATAU ttiartecsbiececsics 28,544 2,921 3,009 
PAM ERCOTA rod ces coscaseanarsens 10,453 1,024 994. 





Of these there were, from 10 to 14 years old— 





TSOYA OF ssetecssadeadeassaNesep ois: 4,937 495 557 
Se AE RN oe Lae 1,355 114 ‘ 127 





or an average of— 
36°04 criminal men per 10,000 of the population 
12°28 Pt women Fr 

And from 10 to 18 years old, in the towns— 
64°97 criminal boys per 10,000 of the population 
19°53 * girls + 

Ditto, in the country— 
13'19 criminal boys per 10,000 of the population 

3235 »” girls ” 
that is in proportion to the population at that age. 


33 Information kindly sent to me by the director of the Statistical Bureau, 
Copenhagen. 
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‘Denmark is the only country where whipping may be given to 
girls under 12, it may also be given to boys up to 15 or even 
18 years old in certain cases. Juveniles under correction may be 
hired out to neighbouring farmers by the day from institutions, 
and the plan seems to have worked well'for years. It accustoms 
the boys to liberty gradually; those who are sok conducted 
are sent back to the RepOrIna lay 


. 


7 . Holland. , 


Juvenile criminals are said to have doubled within the last 
twenty years. 

Of convicted juvenile offenders, there were in 1897, 666 persons 
under 16; of these 584 were boys and 82 girls, sentenced without 
right of appeal, for misdemeanours, The ‘proportion to the total 
number of convicted of both sexes was 4 per cent. and 5 per cent. 
respectively.. ‘There were also sentenced for various crimes, 
45535 boys, and 368 girls under 16, or 5 per cent. and 4 per 
cent. of either sex respectively. By prepayment of the maximum 
amount of: fine, accused persons may avoid prosecution; 44 boys 
and 6 girls, or 3 per cent. and 2 per cent. respectively of the men 
and women, availed themselves of this privilege; 200 juvenile 
offenders were exempted from prosecution, of whom 151 were sent 
to Government reformatories in 1897; 20 were girls, the rest boys. 
In 1838 the proportion was I juvenile criminal to 35 adults, the 
proportion now is higher.* 

Dutch criminal law only recognises two classes of offences: 
infractions, or délits, that is offences done intentionally; the 
punishment for phere is imprisonment for one day to fifteen 
years, and contraventions or offences (the kind makes no differ- 
ence) done unintentionally. The punishment for this class is a fine 
or imprisonment for one day to one year. Children are accounted 
responsible after the age of 10; under that age they may not be 
prosecuted for a erime, though, if they have committed an act 
deserving imprisonment, or if beggars, &c., they may be placed by 
the judge, at the request of the minister, in a State educational 
establishment till they are, at most, 18 (1886 law). 

Imprisonment may be awarded to juvenile offenders if they 
have acted with knowledge, but youth counts as an extenuating 
circumstance. Separate parts of the prison are assigned to 
juveniles, and solitary confinement is not allowed to those 
under 14, but up.to this age they must be confined with prisoners 


st H.M. Ambassador at The Hague was good enough to procure me these 
facts. 
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of the same age: While under detention, however, the mixture of 
adults and juveniles i is possible, in fact potas confinement is } then 

“only awarded by special request. 

_ Imprisonment in Holland can never be for more than fifteen 

consecutive voren ‘ 


NORTH AMERICA. 
Canada. 


The following law, which applies to the whole Dominion of 
Canada, was passed in 1894 in order to separate juvenile from 
older criminals during trial, and also with a view to providing 
places of reformation for them. Those under the apparent age 
of 16 are to be tried privately, without publicity, separately and 
apart from other offenders. If arrested under warrant or com- 
mitted to custody, they must be kept in custody, pending or after 
trial, apart from older offenders and persons waiting trial, and 
-not in lock-ups nor police stations, nor in any place with ordinary 
criminals and ‘prisoners, nor with older persons charged with 
crime. If it is necessary to remove the child from his home, he 
may be legally committed to the care of the Children’s Aid 
Society or to the Office of Neglected Children temporarily, or he 
may be committed to an industrial school until 18, if a constant 
offender. A special’ Commissioner may” be Bea by Bs 
Lieutenant-Governor to try children under 16. 

The following laws apply in full to the province of Oftaeio 
only, though parts have been lately adopted by other provinces. 
Ontario, Canada.”—In consequence of the Royal Commission on 
Prison Reform and Crime, appointed in 1890, the Children’s 
Protection Act of 1893 was passed, for the Government decided 
that it was more important to deal with neglected children drifting 
into crime than even to reform the prisons. Under this Act all 
towns must have Children’s Aid Societies (this term includes all 
incorporated societies for the protection and care of children) and 
officers to put the Act into force. These officers act as constables, 
and may apprehend without warrant boys under 14 and girls under 
16, if found begging, thieving, sleeping out, wandering, without 
proper home or guardianship, associating with drunkards, or grow- 
ing up neglected or without education. Ifa child is dependent or 
neglected in any of these ways, or in danger as regards health, 
morals, or life, through the misconduct or intemperance of his 


' 35 Laws of Ontario dealing with neglected and dependent children. The iast 
revision was published in February, 1898, by Mr. J. J. Kelso, superintendent of 
the Department of Neglected Children. Soe ay efaies . 
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parents, the judge may appoint the Children’s Aid Society legal 
guardians, with power to place out the child till he is 18 or during 
minority. About 600 are now so placed out, and the demand for 
the children is greater than the supply. Jf unsuitable for this by 
reason of depravity or immorality, the child may be sent to an 
industrial school, refuge, or suitable society authorised and willing 
to receive and take charge of him or her for two years, and may 
then be transferred to the Children’s Aid Society till the age of 18. 
The Children’s Aid Society is the legal guardian, and is bound to 
see that the child is educated, has a suitable home, and is taught. 
an industry. Notice must also be given to this society when any 
boy under 12 or girl under 13 is accused of any offence. The 
agent must then investigate the case, examine the home surround- 
ings, &c., and advise the judge at the trial. If it appears desirable 
for the child’s welfare and for the public good he may, instead of 
being sentenced, be (1) returned to the parents; (2) bound over 
till he is 21 or less to some responsible person; (3) placed out in 
a foster home; (4) fined not more than $10; (5) placed under 
suspended sentence; (6) if wilful and unmanageable, be committed 
to an industrial school, reformatory, or refuge, according to the 
special case. The religion of the child and his parents must he 
respected by sending him to a person or institution of the same 
religion. Houses and societies taking children under this Act 
must submit to inspection by duly authorised persons. The 
Lieutenant-Governor may appoint a person as superintendent of 
neglected and dependent children, his salary to be paid by a vote 
of the Legislature; part of his duties are to see to the carrying 
out of these laws. . 
Towns of over 10,000 inhabitants are to have temporary shelters 
quite distinct, and at least half a mile distant, from penal and 
pauper establishments and persons; convicts and, paupers may not— 
live or work there. Homes for children, or even private families, 
may be used as such shelters for children aged from 3 to 14 
coming under this Act. This provision is not yet, however, fully 
carried out in the province. The judge may order the municipality 
from which the accused child comes to pay $1 a week till the boy 
is 14 or the girl 12; this amount may be recovered from the 
parent, who must also pay such further sum as the judge orders. 
Children coming under this Act may remain under the control of 
the Children’s Aid Society till they are 21 if necessary, but if 
hkely to be for the good of the child, he may be restored tem- 
porarily or permanently to his parents or relatives. Unless so 
ordered, the society retains control, even where the parent contri- 
butes; and if restored, the court may order the parent to pay the 
- past cost of maintenance. 
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Children under 14, instead of being sent to prison, may be sent 
to a home for neglected children, to be therefrom adopted by, or 
apprenticed to, suitable persons, parents having no right to inter- 
fere, except by permission of the minister. Separate provision 
must be made for the custody and detention of juvenile delinquents, 
by providing distinct premises, or other suitable arrangements, and 
their trial must be held in separate premises, or in the judge’s 
private office, or, if this is not possible, then in police courts, but 
not until two hours after all other trials are over (Act of 1887). 
Children under 12 may be taken to, and tried in, the shelter of 
the Children’s Aid Society if suitable, or, in charges of cruelty, 
in the child’s own home. All persons, except those immediately 
concerned, and the Children’s Aid Society, must be excluded from 
the place of trial in all trials for cruelty and those of children 
under 16 years of age; newspaper reporters, &c., are not given 
admission, nor spectators. Thus in 1898 there were 1,306 com- 
plaints under the Children’s Protection Act; of these, 878 came 
before the Children’s Court in Toronto; 66 children were taken to 
the shelter when arrested, instead of to jail, and g8 while on 
remand.” 270 were temporarily cared for in 1897, and 790 juvenile 
delinquents tried; 73 were sent to industrial schools. Many were 
dismissed after a warning or a week’s detention in the shelter or 
elsewhere, as this is often found sufficient to effect a reform. The 
work therefore is preventive largely. The great benefit of these 
laws lies in the fact that the Aid Societies are semi-official bodies, 
with constabulary powers in rescuing and searching for children. 
Most private philanthropic efforts in Canada are State-aided, but 
this society forms almost the only exception, and receives no 
Government grant. It must, however, attend to all neglected 
children coming under this Act or under the Criminal Code of 
Canada, and also attend the trials of all children under 16, to 
assist and advise the magistrate. The society further investigates 
complaints of cruelty, &c., and receives truants and incorrigible — 
children, &c. | 

There is a marked decrease of crime, both adult and juvenile, in 
Canada, or rather in Ontario, judging by the committals to prison, 
whether those to the common jails or the central prison, Toronto, 
and also by the committals to reformatories. Only five times since 
the latter was opened have there been so few committals as in 1897, 
when they numbered 598; of these 26 were under 18, and 51 from 
18 to 20 years old. The detention given is longer now than 
formerly. 1893 and 1897 had the fewest commitials to prison 


26 Reports of the Superintendent of work under the Children’s Protection Act, 
1897-98. 
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since 1874, and the fewest boys under 16, as may be seen from the 
following tables :— 


Prisoners Committed to Jails in Ontario. 


[F rom “ Annual Report of Inspector of Prisons and Public Charities for 1897.” } 





Number of Prisoners. 
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16 Years of Age. | 16 Years of Age. | 16 Years of Age. | 16 Years of Age. Total. 
3,599 294, 1,680 82 5,655 
4,215 319 1,737 108 © 6,379 
4,586 — 329 1,642 58 6,618 
5,006 281 1,615 56 6,958 
5,745 323 1,735 74 4,897 

"7,298 377 1,746 67 9,488 
8,048 389 1,566 210 10,073 
9,005 434, 1,727 70 11,236 

11,053 542 | 1,824 62 13,482 
9,537 480 1,959 54 12,030 
8,995 416 1,756 53 11,220 
8,229 549 1,863 59 11,300 
7,007 468 1,681 78 9,229: 
7,236 522 1,750 62. 9,620 
7,858 423 1,551 48. 9,880 
9,858 458 1719.5 46 12,081 
9,419 450 1,507 ‘, 160 11,426 
8,831 352 1,424 FS 88R 10,645 
8,996 — 409 1,574 ' ..38 11,017 

10,060 _ 551 1,778: | 65 12,454 

10,349 451 1,685 » 460° 12,532 
9,622 461 1,677 uae <0) 11,810 
8,469 421 $501 ites 10,423. 
7177 446 1,385.) ol 968 one aera 
6,798 388 | 1,399 94 8,619 
7,785 278 1350 pte OTe 91480 
7,912 284. 115d cts oe SO 9,380: 
7,622 265 1147) alee ac oat 9,058: 
7,533 235 1,069 MY Pe iy 





The highest number of girls committed was in 1870; the lowest in 1896. 
boys 5 1888 ; . 1897. 
The popstar of Ontario is 2,114,321 (1891) ;. of Bireants, nearly 200,000. 
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Commitials to Boys’ Reformatory, Ontario. 
[From ‘‘ Annual Report of Inspector of Prisons and Public Charities Fox 1897. aD 
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Year. eats Dreaeabck Year. me Reprieved. Presaueat Arersge 
Committals. | Pind of Year. Committals. End of Year. | of Inmates. 
A867 ..0: 55 170 1882.... 84 oo 263 ~ 
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*85.... 51 — 220 — 
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ek bt... 48 155 Bt dcsrs.., GO — 192 _ 
BPo is. 48 158 posi. FA, — 193 + 209 
sl REAR 31 130 289... 85 _ 210 205 
"74... 51 139 
AD 0 71 173 1890.... 63 a 201 178 
ZA Orsink 47 183 *91...: 63 31 185 170 
gy by PE 75 195 8 Y-Ne 67 38 168 oo 
bn a 69 196 93.5. 62 16 173, 158 
ad Soe, 57 206 "94... 51 11 152 150 
"95.2. 57 21 TAP -- 
1880.... 80 216 °96 ... 55 22 145; | +150 
‘Sl... 96 250 oO Tos. 37 24 123 | 132 











Average number of inmates, 134 in 1898. | 32 Se 
Lowest average, 132 in 1897; highest, 263 in 1882. 
The population of Ontario is 2,114,321 (1891) ; of Toronto, nearly 200,000. 





Thus between 1877 and 1897 there has been a great and fairly 
steady decrease in committals to prison throughout Ontario, in spite 
of an increasing population; in 1877 there were 13,481, in 1897 
only 8,884; the juvenile commitments were, 3'2 per cent. of the 
total. The highest number of girls committed was in,'1870 (108), 
the lowest in 1896 (24), but in 1897 47. Of boys under 16 most 
were committed in 1877 (542), and in 1888 (551); fewest in 1897 
(235). The committals for drunkenness also show a rapid falling 
off. In fifteen years they have decreased to nearly a fourth, 1,716: 
in 1897, as against 4,777 in 1882. 

The marked diminution in juvenile crime is ue nbiributed 
to the various child- “saving agencies (preventive work), partly 
to the system of giving suspended sentences, as these give a 
merely thoughtless lad an opportunity to Be partly |to the 
private investigation made before the magistrate ;\ no, doubt this, 
removes the romance, excitement, and notoriety of police court: 
trials, which have such evil consequences elsewhere. Many lads 
simply drift into crime and idle ns without ee actual criminal 
inclination. 

_ Vagrants have ales diminished, the Beleanters only average 
56 a year for the last three years, where previously they were 121. 
Of the total committals to jail, 14 per cent. were uneducated, 
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67 per cent. were intemperate. At all ages there is great anxiety 
to learn.” Of all the committals 220 were discharged on proba- 
tion or suspended sentence. The committals to the reformatory 
show a steady decrease also. In London, Ontario, with a popula- 
tion of about 40,000, there were only 60 juvenile delinquents in 
1898. The municipalities from which the committed children 
come may be ordered to pay $2 a week. I may add that a bye- 
law ordering a curfew bell to be rung at a certain hour (9 p.m. 
usually), after which children may not play about the streets, 
has been passed in fifty towns, and has worked well where 
enforced. 

The whole number of children in certified corrective institu- 
tions in the province in January, 1899, was but 350 (the population 
is over two millions), distributed thus: Ontario Boys’ Reforma- 
tory, 120; Victoria Industrial School for boys from 10 to 14 years 
old, 115 inmates; St. John’s Industrial School for Roman Catholic 
boys of the same age, 42 inmates; total boys, 277. Ontario 
Refuge for girls, 45; Industrial School for girls 10 to 14 years 
old, 28; total girls, 73. 

Toronto has three certified industrial schools for juvenile 
delinquents 10 to 14 years old. The Victoria Industrial School 
has received 586 children altogether; 49 were committed in 1898 
for larceny, truancy, &ec. 

The sentence of boys to the reformatory which receives 
delinquent children over 13 is sometimes for a wholly indefinite 
period, or for an indefinite period not to exceed three or five 
years; the minimum being three to six months, the maximum 
six years. The crimes of the boys committed to it were chiefly 
larceny, house-breaking, &c. The average detention is some seven- 
and-a-half months; this is found too short for permanent reform 
in many cases, though it is claimed that 75 per cent. are reformed 
and do well subsequently. The average age is 14 and 15, one 
was 11, and one 18 years old. Average cost $225 per head. Efforts. 
are made by careful classification to prevent contamination in the 
reformatory, and reform is tested by conditional liberation; thus 33: 
were so released (24 reprieved, 9 apprenticed) in 1897, and 27 in 
1896, before. their sentence had expired, as a reward of good 
conduct. In three years only one boy has needed to be trans- 
ferred to prison from the reformatory. The inmates numbered 
147 in 1896, and 123 at the close of 1897, as compared with 263 in: 
1882. 

The committals to the girls’ reformatory were 97 in 1897; of:- 
these 22 were sent to jail first; the total inmates for the year 
' 37 « Annual Report of Inspector of Prisons and Public Charities,” Ontario, 
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were 169, the average 59, but only 10 were under 18 years old; 
«5 were 18 to 20 years old, the rest considerably older, so that the 
name is somewhat misleading. The girls’ industrial refuge is for 
younger delinquents, from 13 to 16 years old; 2 however were 
under 18, 4. were 13; 8, 14 years old; 3, 15; and 5 were 16 years 
old; previously they were admitted much younger, 11 and less; 
the average age is 14, and the detention is from six months to 
three years; also for an indefinite period in some cases, but not to 
exceed five years. Theft, vagrancy, and uncontrollability are the 
chief crimes for which these girls are committed to the refuge; 
to the reformatory mainly for drunkenness, larceny, &c.; here the 
average sentence is eight months, and the complaint is made 
that this is too short. The majority, however, do well on: 
leaving, and all those sent out last year from the refage were 
doing well. 

By the Industrial School Act, school boards may aid these 
schools with grants, by payment of teachers or of fixed sums. 
Children found begging, with criminal or drunken parents, 
convicted of petty crime, or expelled from schools may be sent 
by the judge to such schools till they are 16 or less. Juvenile 
offenders under 13 may also be sent till they are reformed, instead 
of being imprisoned, but not beyond the age of 17, and when fit 
to be discharged either on probation or permanently, they may be 
apprenticed, &c. If their presence is injurious to the school, they 
may be transferred to the reformatory. The industriai school 
authorities, while retaining control till the child is 18 if necessary, 
have ample powers to board out inmates or return them to the 
parents or relatives if suitable. Parents may be ordered to pay 
up to $1°5 a week. There is a splendid reformatory at Penetan- 
guishene, Ontario, for delinquent boys from 13 to 16 years old 
when committed; for many years this was really a prison; now 
this is changed, and it isa real reformatory, and one of the sights of 
Ontario. Here, too, the inmates are decreasing. Of course in all 
these schools the per capita cost is considerably higher when 
the inmates are few than when they are numerous. The decrease 
jn numbers is not due to relaxed effort, as the officers are diligent. 
in hunting up neglected children and trying to stop youthful 
wrongdoing. 

- In 1890 there was 1 criminal to every 4,247 of the population, 
a fifth of those in the United States, which had 1 in 786°5. 

It is worth noting that of the many children emigrated to 
Canada by Dr. Barnardo, Miss Macpherson, and others, only 3 per 
cent. are believed to have relapsed into crime, although they 
belong to a class which, but for timely aid, would inevitably have. 
drittedh in large numbers into the criminal class. ; 
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THe United STATES. 

As each State in America passes its own laws, it is impossible 
to enumerate them all in detail or to take a general survey. More- 
over, many of the States do not keep accurate statistics, or have only 
recently begun to do so, hence while some assert crime is diminish- 
ing, others, with apparently equally good reason, assert that it is 
on the increase. As a whole it is increasing, but in certain States 
there is a decrease. The laws of many States are excellent, but in 
many cases they are not carried into effect, and exist on paper only, 
or largely so, though undoubtedly recent years show great attempts 
at reform, and one or two States have introduced the most advanced 
and successful systems for dealing with criminals of any country 
in the world. Several States insist on children being tried apart 
from adults, either in a separate place or at a separate time; but by 
an irony of fate, in many of the county jails adult and juvenile 
offenders are locked up together while waiting trial; in one case, 
where separate provision had been made, the jailer stated that he 
had put a boy under remand in the common cell, as otherwise 
he would have been lonely! Hven those who are only to appear 
as witnesses, are liable to be locked up with criminals if unable 
to obtain bail; in one case, indeed, the witness of a horrible crime 
was locked up, while the criminal, getting bail, was allowed his 
freedom! In another instance the criminal and the witness against. 
him, a lad, were locked up together pending the trial. Tramps 
are frequently put into these county jails, and prefer them to the 
workhouse.* Glancing through the numerous reports of prison 
inspections kindly sent me, various oddities are seen; for example, 
in one place a visitor writes: ‘‘ No precautions are observed. The 
‘‘ prisoners are allowed the liberty of the place, and doors were not 
‘locked behind us.’ They prefer to stay rather than run away!” 
Another says: ‘‘It is understood the walls of Heaven are of 
‘* jasper, but the floors of the Pipestone county jail are of jasper.” 
In another the following is given as the bill of fare, and is a fair 
sample of many county pitts Breakfast.—Bread and butter, coffee, 
potatoes, meat, cookies; Dinner.—Fresh meat, potatoes, vege- 
tables, soup twice a aa ‘other days pie or pudding, bread and 
butter, syrup, tea; Stipper’= Cotte: bread and’ butter, syrup, 
sauce, cookies, sometimes fish and cheese! Prisoners are certainly 
better fed than with us, and usually get as much as they want to 
eat, though ope per capita cost is less, owing to the free sale of 


38 Residents in Canada and the States say that at the being of winter: 
there is an epidemic, so to speak, of petty offences: these are purposely committed 
in order to secure a warm shelter during the severe weather. I cannot wonder 
greatly at this: ‘I would: pyar far rather: ps shut. ie ‘in a: Dublin. eae — iw 


a Dublin workhouse. i508) Chae 
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labour, being only 22/., as against 35/. with us. The labour covers 
fully 30 per cent. of the cost. 

_ The distinctive features of the American penal system are - 
(1) Their reformatories (for much older offenders than with us); 
(2) Their probation system (with official supervision) ; (3) The 
indeterminate sentence; and (4) Their release of inmates on parole. 
The fundamental idea is that every criminal is potentially a, good 
citizen. Crime, however, is a local rather than a national concern, 
each State having its own criminal code and prison treatment, 
hence statistics of the different States are hardly comparable, 
the definition of crime and the penalties differ so widely. 
Mr. Ruggles-Brise considers the most progressive States are 
New York, Massachusetts, Lllinois, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, to. 
which I should add, Michigan and Minnesota. The four former 
have adopted the parole system, indeterminate sentence and 
reformatories; the sentence ey, being, “to be left till 
‘‘oood reason to hope for reform.” As a rule criminals who 
have committed serious offences are confined in State prisons or 
reformatories; others, for slighter offences or misdemeanours, 
in workhouses and county jails. The minimum sentence in the 
former is one year. In 1890 the State prisons contained 46,000 
' prisoners out of a total of 82,000 (now 84,000). Longer sentences 
are usually given in the United States than in this country, and 
drunkenness is a much more serious offence. The population of 
the United States is some 78 millions. The prisoners in 1890 were 
772 per million of the population; the average sentence is three: 
years; crime costs 59 million dollars.” America early recognised 
that children under a certain age were incapable of crime, and 
has made great efforts to differentiate the treatment of juvenile 
and adult offenders. 7 

~ The cost per head of the reformatory and industrial schools in 
the United States ranges from 183 dollars (in Iowa, with 400 in- 
mates) to 3 58 (Missouri, 100 inmates), and the numbers vary from 
100 to 782 in New York and 758 in Massachusetts. Pennsylvania. 
State Reform School has 483; and the industrial school 400 inmates ; 
Wisconsin 396. Where the inmates are fewer the per capita cost. 
is naturally higher. As regards juvenile crime, compared with 
Ontario (Canada), Rhode Island has one-seventh the population’ 
of Ontario,“ but more juvenile delinquents and committals to. 
reformatories (171). Wisconsin, with a smaller population by 
one-third, has three times the ti ber of boys in the State Reform’ 
School (396). Iowa has the same number, with a smaller popula- 


tion. Minnesota has half the population | of Ontario, but more 
NESE ee Ss), > 
39 Hert of Biate Board of Charity. State Aid Association. 
40 Report of Prison Inspector, Ontario. >: 
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inmates in the State Reform School (135). Nebraska, one-third 
the population, but twice the number in reformatories. 

Slightly over one-third, 38 per cent. of the population, in 
America, are of foreign birth and parentage, but 52 per cent., or’ 
more than half the criminals, are foreigners, and among juvenile 
criminals the proportion is higher, 61 per cent., or nearly two- 
thirds. Half the paupers are said to be foreigners.” 


Percentage of Totals in each Class. 
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| ‘ative Parentage. | Foreign Parentage, | Pazdigm Horn. 
Total population ....... 62'5 20°9 16°6 
CGON VICES FA a nctesencttivenvony 48°2 26°2 25°6 
Juvenile delinquents... 38°9 46°4 14-7 
PU DELS on Se snce re aisy 40°9 7°6 51°5. 
PTISOLELS <5. ee teotes 45°0 24°6 30°4: 








Under the New York penal code, destitution is an offence for 
which children can be brought before a magistrate. 

The comparative cost of State reformatories is given as 
follows :— 





Number of Inmates. Net Cost per Head.* 
’ : $ 
Concord, Massachusetts ............ 933 183 
Elmira, New York “ieee 1,354 133 
State prisons— \ 
Sing-Sing, New York ............ 1,329 rAd: 
J Olret, Lilwoig ar .okecks tees 1,419 20f 
Columbus; ORG) =.11...«seere 2,174 26+ 











* Mr. Ruggles-Brise, ‘“‘ Report to Secretary of State on Treatment of Crime 
“‘in the United States, April, 1899.” Census, 1890, Dr. Wines’ returns. 
+ These figures are low, because of labour earning. 





In 1895-97 1,172 prisoners were paroled from Ohio, and the 
system works well. In New York parole is given as soon as it 
appears likely the prisoner will not violate the law when at 
liberty, but it is little used there; the law was passed in 1890. 

As a rule in few States are parents made to contribute towards 
the cost of maintenance of their children, who are dependent on 
charity; in some they are, and are punished for ueglecting to 
support their families. 

The following table shows the number of children dependent 
on the public for support in various places. As delinquent children 


4t “ Contury,” September, 1893. 
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are usually classed with these, and in most of the States treated 
by the same method, separate statistics are not easy to obtain :— 


' Dependent and Delinquent Children.* 
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Ye: Bavalati Raises. Ratio to Cost 
sit | Stgagaane Manually Population. in Dollars. 
$ 
New York City ........ 1892-94 | 1,801,789 | 15,3381 | 1 to 117 | 1,683,847 
4 State........| 1893 BeG97,953 (20,909, |. 1 4. « 200) 24390 216 
London, England ....| 1891-94 | 4,211,743 | 20,426 1 ,, 206 ae 
PRG GOED 2.265 «cies cceaeteee °90-94 | . 448,447 356 1, 856 == 
Philadelphia. ............ 1893 1,046,964 529) Teter ee 
California 1s: cccsseeeer? °95 haos.ta0,| 5,409") rine fag) “312,217 
OhiGs si ae 95 3,672,316 | 3,600 | 1 to t,000 242,554 
Massachusetts ........ 95 298,043, 1,311. 1.10 Laakso? 130,000 
Michi pan ks csccecue 98 2,093,889 198 | 1 ,,10,400 | 33,C00 
Pennsylvania ..........+ 92 5,258,014 | “8,584 | rin ‘612 |'1,505,107 
Minnesota canes °96 1,300,000 125..)-: b  ToRmeeeing 21,900 
Indians. cone es. 1890 2,192,404 | 3,000 | 1 


3) 230m 214,548 





* Partly from State Public School and other reports, partly from the 
** American Journal of Sociology,” May, 1896. 





About 20 per cent. of the United States prisoners have trades ; 
in some places only 10 per cent. 

The census of 1890 showed there was an increase in the popu- 
lation of the United States of 25 per cent. during the ten years 
1880-90; in the same time the convicts increased 27 per cent., 
the prisoners in county jails 25 per cent., while the inmates 
of juvenile reformatories showed an increase of 30 per cent. 
during the same period. At the National Prison Congress held 
recently at Minnesota, it was stated that crime had increased 
one-third faster than the population. The proportion of juvenile 
to adult criminals has been given as 1 to 7; females under 21 
were 7 per cent. (in England 16 per cent.) of the total prisoners: 
very few females are sent to prison in America. From 1850 to 
1880 criminals quadrupled (or increased 445 per cent., the popu- 
lation increasing 170 per cent.) ; from 1894 to 1897 they increased 
(mostly in cities) 27 per cent. These general statistics are, 
however, apt to be misleading—offences have multiplied, records. 
are more carefully kept now; and a general comparison is unfair.. 
The president of the National Prison Congress (1894) stated that. 
in 1850 there was 1 prisoner to 3,261 people in the United States ; 
in 1860, 1 to 1,600; in 1870, 1 to 1,021; in 1880, 1 to 837; and in 
1890, 1 to 757. There are altogether 1,758 county jails, containing 
about a quarter of a million persons. In 1890 there were 74 
prisoners under 14, and 8,984 from 15 to 19 years old. 
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‘There’ are some '253000,600° children under 16 in the United 
States: about 100,000 are ‘dependent on the public (average cost 
$100 a year), and about 15,000 are in reformatory and industrial 
schools (with an average of 1 caretaker to 12 children), costing 
$133 each, or a total of $2,000,000, besides abont $10,000,000 for 
the buildings.” Eighteen of the States make legal provision for 
dependent children; twenty-four do: not. The United States 
sperids something like $100,000,cc0 a year on charity. In the 
southern States prisoners, even children, are still leased out as 
Jabourers; thus, out of 1,245 leased out in Georgia, 1884, 
were boys under 16 and 400 lads from 16 to 20 years old. 

The American Humane Associations, at their Washington 
Conference in 1898, reported the work of twenty-seven associa- 
tions, which had helped 32,681 children during the year.# 

The States of New York and Massachusetts show a diminution 
of crime, especially among juveniles; nor must it be forgotten that 
New York was the very feat place in the world to establish by 
Jaw a reformatory for juvenile delinquents: this was the House of 
Refuge, opened in 1824, for both sexes from 6 to 16 years of age 
(ion 12 to 16), accused of various crimes other than felony. 


New York. 


The penal code relating to children was revised and repub- 
lished in 1896. Under ita child under 7 is incapable of crime; 
‘one from 7 to 14 years old is presumed to be incapable, unless 
proof is given of his capacity to understand the act and its wrong- 
fulness. When no certificate of age can be had, a magistrate and 
-doctot have power to determine it. Common law presumes a child 
under 14 to be incapable of crime, and he must be acquitted by the 
jury unless proof of capacity is given. If a child under 14 has 
committed a crime (not murder) which would be felony in an 
adult, he is to be tried as for misdemeanour, and the eee 
imposed is to be that prescribed for misdemeanours. 

Children convicted of misdemeanour may, and of crime, must 
be sent to a reformatory, house of refuge, or duly authorised 
institution or person, such being given full legal control. When 
juvenile delinquents are taken before magistrates, the parents 
must be examined, and if found negligent, are deprived of 
their custody, and the children sent to institutions of the same 
religion as their parents if possible. A child under 16 convicted 


42 Conference of Charities, Colorado. 

43 Howard Association. 

** Humane Associations, Washington, 1898. 

‘* Manual containing penal code ‘and all statutes relating to children. Pub- 
lished by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. New York. 
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‘of misdeméanour shall not be sent to a prison or penitentiary for 
longer than is necessary for its transfer to an institution authorised 
‘to receive committed children (of which there are thirty-three in 
“New York), and as such, receiving grants from the city authorities. 
‘A magistrate may commit temporarily to such authorised institu- 
tion any child under 16 held for trial on a criminal. charge, or 
juvenile witnesses. No child (since 1892), even if a criminal, 
under the real or apparent age of 16, is to be in any prison, court 
room, vehicle, or place of confinement in’ company with adult 
criminals. The Society for the Prevention'of Cruelty'to Children 
must bring violations of the laws before the court, and advise and 
assist in the disposal of the child. | 

Cases involving the trial of children are to be heard apart 
from trials of diber cases—to have preference over others in all 
courts, and a special record has to be kept. Children in bad com- 
pany or juvenile offenders from 12 to 16 may be committed to the 
house of refuge, to the Society for the. Prevention of Cruelty to 
‘Children (who may be appointed legal guardians) or to a duly 
authorised charitable institution, or person, but not to jail: Where 
sentence is given in the first, second, and third judicial districts 
‘the place of confinement is to be the house of refuge established 
by the Society for the Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents in New 
York; from other districts they are sent to the Western House of 
‘Refuge, called now the Rochester Industrial School, except in 
cases named below. Ifa person under 12 is convicted of felony, 
or under 16 of crime, or male 16 to 18 of crime in any degree not 
amounting to felony, the court instead of prison or penitentiary, 
may confine him in a house of refuge. Males aged 16 to 21 
convicted of felony, or ordered imprisonment for one year or less, 
may be sent to a county penitentiary instead of to prison. Thus 
a prisoner under 16 convicted of burglary is liable to imprison- 
ment, but may be sent to a house of refuge instead; the term of 
detention is fixed by statute, and need not be specified in the 
committal. The authorities of the House of Refuge have full legal 
‘power to retain the males till their majority, females till they are 
18; but they may bind out children committed to them. Children 
under 16 deserting their homes, or keeping bad company, may be 
committed to the house of refuge. The above statements do not 
prevent the following provisions: A person under 16 convicted 
of crime may, instead of being sent to confinement, or fined, be 
placed in charge of any person or institution willing to receive 
him, subject to such control as a parent may exercise‘over a 
minor. Thus the Female Guardians Society may receive girls 
committed by the court, and may place them out in families. 
The only magistrates authorised to commit children to institutions 
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-are the judges of the supreme court, police justices, judges of 
general session, city judge, and recorder. Appeals are allowed 
within twenty days from the person having had previous custody 
of the child, the child’ to remain in the institution pending the 
decision, but the child. may be returned, if the home is found 
satisfactory. Boys from 7 to 16 may be voluntarily surrendered 
by parents, if vagrants, vicious, of bad habits, &c., to Burnham 
Industrial Farm. 

A child’s evidence may be given even if too young to under- 
stand an oath, but unless confirmed, such evidence may not 
convict. In prosecutions instituted by the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, fines are to be paid to that 
Society. In general, if a child is allowed to grow up neglected 
or falling into petty crimes, he may be removed from his parents. 

The well-known Eximira Reformatory is for male first offenders 
(or for those not hitherto convicted of crime punishable by 
imprisonment) 16 to 30 years old (the average age is 21), such 
may be sentenced to imprisonment in Elmira. The maximum 
sentence is five years, this can be reduced to two by good con- 
duct. Whippings used to be given here, according to some writers, 
for very small offences. Careful statistics of 4,000 criminals 
imprisoned there, showed there was clearly drunkenness in the 
parents in 38°7 per cent. cases; probably in 11 per cent. more, and 
of 5,000 only 1 per cent. had kept good company: 42°6 had no 
moral sense. The cost per head is from $107 to $133 a year.*® 

The principle governing Elmira and other State reformatories 
is that the inmates are not wholly responsible for their crimes; 
they had no chance owing either to an inheritance of evil 
tendencies and defects or to bad surroundings, hence the object 
aimed at is regeneration, physica] and mental, rather than punish- 
ment, severe as the discipline is. The inmates are called inmates, 
not prisoners. Out of 406 discharged inmates, only 66 were badly 
conducted after leaving. The method at Elmira is largely based 
on physical development by means of gymnastics, baths, massage, 
&c., the muscles are strengthened, physical degeneration being 
the cause of much crime; this makes the will firmer and stronger, 
and gives power to resist evil; 66 per cent. of the inmates were 
found on examination to be physically degenerate, 75 per cent. 
grossly ignorant, and 95 per cent. came from bad associations- 
The estimated reforms of convicts paroled from Elmira up to 
September, 1893, was 81°9 per cent. Definite information of 
1,125 ex-inmates showed certainly that 785 per cent. had not 
relapsed. Perhaps, however, the results are over stated, as they 
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relate mostly to the period—six to twelve months—of supervision. 
The inmates number 1,354. The Burnham Farm is for vicious 
Ddoys from 7 to 16 years old, and is worked, not by paid helpers, 
but by brothers (like Wichern’s Rauhe Haus), called the Order of 
Saint Christopher. The results, Mr. Round assures me in June, 
1899, are most remarkable, 90 per cent. have turned out magnifi- 
cently. ‘The boys are trained to love industry, and when that 
habit is acquired they are released, either adopted, apprenticed, 
or placed out; all are doing well so far; the industry taught 
is always one by which they can subsequently earn a living. 
This is the only New York Institution adopting the cottage 
system. 

The chief of police ordered in 1896 that the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children should always be notified of all 
cases of cruelty to children, and of arrests of children under 16, 
and of any offences against children under 16.7 He also ordered 
that all girls under 16 given into custody should be at once 
transferred to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, who will also take charge of all children brought as 
vagrants to the station house. The Society for the Prevention 
ef Cruelty to Children may also receive children pending their 
trial or those committed as witnesses.” 

There is probably no city where such enormous efforts are 
made, not, it may be conceded, always in the wisest way, at least 
in the past, to cope with child misery and sin. The results are 
now beginning to be seen in the diminution of crime among 
women and girls, shown in the great falling off of commitments 
{o prison, in spite of increasingly severe laws; but crime among 
boys from 14 to 20 is increasing here, as in most cities. 

The New York Police reports show a diminution of persons 
arrested for crime of some 16,000 in twenty years (1862 to 1882) ; 
the highest number given is in 1862, when 82,072 persons were 
arrested. The population increased during those twenty years 
some 50 per cent. 

There was a further decrease of some 124 per cent. of all 
crimes from 1875 up to 1885, though the lowest figure reached 
was in 188] and 1882. ‘There are 1,912 prisoners per million of 
the population in this State. Prison records have been kept ixf 
their present form since 1875, and show the following diminution 
in juvenile criminals :— 


7 Rev. T. Dennis. New York. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 

Children, parr = 
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New York Juvenile Delinquency. Number Arraigned. 
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* This increase is due to commitments of children to charitable institutions, 
mainly at the instance of parents. 





Commitments of Girls under 20. 
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49 Including those sent to institutions. 
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Commitments of Female Vagrants. 
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In regard to commitments of young girls, it should be re- 
membered that the police statistics include now all those com- 
mitted to charitable and reformatory institutions, whereas formerly 
only those imprisoned were reported in these tables. 


Comnutments of Males for Petit Larceny. 
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Commitments of Boys under 14 Years of Age.® 
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It will be seen from these figures that the commitments of 
girls and women for vagrancy fell from 5,880 in 1860 to 1,802 in 
1893, or from one in every 1385 persons in 1860 (when the popu- 
lation was 864,224) to one in every 1,050 in 1893 (when the 
population was 1,891,306). Again, the commitments of petty , 
girl thieves fell from one in every 743 in 1865 (when the popula- 
tion was 726,386) to one in 8,259 in 1893. Male vagrants also 
have diminished, and male petty thieves have decreased by some 
700 during twenty-five years, as have also the commitments of 
boys under 14 years. 

This is graphically represented by the following diagrams :— 


5° The above tables are taken from the Police returns and the “ Reports of 
“the New York Children’s Aid Society.” 
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New Yorxk.® 


Commitments of Guts for Petty Thefts. 
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Or, from 1 to every 743 of the population, the number has fallen to 1 in every 7.500 


Juvenile Delinquents 
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i In part trom * The CLildren cf the Poor” by Jacob C. Riis. By permission. 
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Commitments of Girls under 20 for ali. causes. 
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New York® of course contains many nationalities, and the- 
foreign-born appear to contribute more than their rightful share. 
of convicts and paupers. Thus, while Irish-born people are 
12°6 per cent. of New York inhabitants (more than any other 
nationality), in the penitentiary they number 15°4 per cent. of the 
whole; in the workhouses, 36°7 per cent., and 35°5 in hospitals, 
asylums, &c.; that is of the total inmates in each place. 

It appears that there has been a diminution of juvenile 
delinquents of something like 50 per cent. between 1875 and 
1891, though part of the decrease may be credited to the increasing 
reluctance of magistrates to send children to prison. The warden 
of the city prison stated in 1852 that one-fourth of all the 
prisoners, and half of those in for petty crimes, were under 
21 years of age. The arrests averaged 70 in every 1,000 of 
the population, or 1 in 14, and there was the enormous number 
of 30,000 vagrant children in addition. In 1849 the chief 
of police reported 2,955 children under 15 as vagrants and 
dissolute (in eleven wards of the city); the boys were all 
thieves, the girls all embryo prostitutes, and 10 per cent. of the 
entire child population of school age were vagrants. In 1881 
1,287 vagrant girls were aided and lodged by the Children’s Aid 
Society; in 1891 only 335. ‘There are still some 50,000 children 
of school age not at school, in spite of the law; the gravity of this 
fact may be judged from the statement that three-fourths (other 
reformatories give the same proportion, 75 per cent.) of those 
committed to Elmira had next to no education, and Dr. Harris, 
Commissioner of Education, stated that the returns of seventeen 
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States showed, that there were eight times as many criminals from 
the illiterate as from an equal number of the educated class. The 
ratio is the same in Michigan, but the uneducated in that State 
only number 5 per cent. of the population. An argument in favour 
of preventive work is further found in the cost per head of 
prisoners. In “the Tombs” this is $107°7; the cost of each 
child in poorhouses is $140; of each child aided by the Children’s 
Aid Society (some 10,000 a year), $244 per head. Further details 
of special institutions are omitted for want of space. 


Massachusetts. 


To this State belongs the double honour of having been the 
first to start a State system of preventive work, and also of having 
set an example (gradually being followed by other countries) as to 
methods of dealing with first and juvenile offenders. The boarding- 
out system also is widely adopted here for all classes of children. 
The population of the State is 25 millions. The First Offenders Act 
was passed in Hngland in 1887; in Massachusetts in 1869. Under 
this Act the care of juvenile offenders under 17 is committed to 
State agency; all charges against those under 17 must be investi- 
gated by a State agent, and all trials of minors attended by him. 
The trial must be held apart from others, and the State agent 
must appear on behalf of the child to give evidence and to advise 
the court. Notice of the trial of any child must be given to the 
State Board and to the parents. Where there is no parent, the 
magistrate may appoint some person to act on behalf of the 
juvenile offender. 

For first offences, usually merely a warning is given, and the 
child may remain at home under supervision by the State agent or 
probation officer; or the child may be dismissed on probation, and 
the sentence suspended, if greater restraint appears desirable, the 
State agent watching over the child in the meantime. The magis- 
trate has power to impose a fine on the parents, or to remove the 
child from his home if the parents appear hopelessly vicious; but 
only about I in 20 are committed to the State Board” of Health, 
Lunacy, and Charity. 70 per cent. are boarded out; or if stricter 
discipline is needed, and other means have failed (and only then), 
the delinquent is sent to a reformatory; this is a step taken only 
after several offences, as a rule; still more incorrigible children 
being finally sent to prison; this, however, is only resorted to in 
some g per cent. of all cases of juvenile and first offenders. The 
State agent is a most important and essential part of the system ; 
he inquires into the history of the offenders, takes charge of those 


58 This Board was reconstituted in July, 1898, but want of space compels me 
to omit details concerning its constitution. 
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on probation, and to his watchfulness much of the success of the 
Act is due. The probation system has been applied to adults since 
1880; a caution or fine is given, really a suspension of sentence, 
as the offender may be brought up again unless reformed. In one 
district 95 per cent. did well under probation. Female prisoners 
are also allowed out to service on license. Petty juvenile offenders 
under 17 are committed when necessary to the custody of the 
State Board, and sent, if boys, to Lyman, and, if girls, to Lan- 
caster Industrial School, and some (both boys and girls) to Monson. ~ 

The main thing to be noticed under this system is that offenders, 
especially children, have various chances of reform before reaching 
prison life. These steps are: warning, probation and supervision, 
boarding out, and reformatory ;* only when these fail is prison 
resorted to. As a result, though 75 per cent. of all the children 
brought into court are convicted, only one-fifth of these are sent 
to institutions, only one-ninth to reformatories, and fewer still to 
prison; one-third of the total are remanded on probation. When 
juvenile offenders are committed to the Board, the children may 
be left on probation (only one-tenth of these reappear before the 
Board) with their parents; but if this is found to work badly, 
they can be removed to an industrial school or placed out in a 
family without further trial. Supervision is exercised by official 
but unpaid visitors working under the agent. Not only are 
juvenile prisoners now almost abolished, but the inmates of reform- 
atories and industrial schools have diminished 50 per cent. in 
ten years (many institutions indeed having been closed), the cost 
has greatly diminished, and the number of juvenile offenders is 
decreasing, though the population is increasing; so crime is pre- 
vented, and is sensibly diminishing. Very few of those released 
on probation reappear as criminals: in five years 2,295 out of 
2,561 were doing well after receiving a warning only; fully 
85 per cent. do well. The probation officers are appointed by 
‘Government for the whole State, with the power of police officers. 
In 1879 there were already 300 fewer children (juvenile offenders) 
under State care than in 1870, costing $52,000 less. In September, 
1898, 3,243 children were under the care of the Board (only 
519 of whom were in institutions); of the total, 1,549 were 
juvenile offenders: some were sent to schools, but most were 
boarded out. ; 

In 1898 the State agent attended in court the cases of 3,451 
juvenile offenders (24,000 since the formation of the Board) ; of 
these, 497 were fined, 734 released on probation, 337 committed to 
the State Board, 88 to the House of Reformation, Boston, 153 to 
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the Massachusetts Reformatory, 191 to Lyman, 91 to the State 
Industrial School, 511 were discharged ; some appealed, some were 
sent to trustees, &c., 18 only to jail; 475 cases were still under 
consideration, 7 were sent to the women’s reformatory. Of 897 
children out on board, 102 were juvenile offenders. The State 
Board is required to visit all minor wards at least once a year; 
voluntary but official visitors supplement this, working under the 
State agent. The total cost for dependent and offending children 
is $105,000; boarding out costs from $1 to $3'5 a week per head. 
There are 1,621 children in reformatory and industrial schools, 
and 25335 prisoners per million of the population. The State 
farm receives prisoners under the new Act (October, 1898) with 
indeterminate sentences, not to exceed one year for drunkenness, 
two years for other offences; but release, subject to revoke, may 
.be given sooner, if there is apparent reformation. It is noted 
that for twenty years 60 per cent. of the offences are traceable to 
drink. The Boston House of Reform was opened in 1826, the 
Farm School in 1833 (the same year as the German ‘‘ Ranhe Haus”); 
the average cost is $2'1 a week, at the Girls’ Industrial School 
$3°6, and at Lyman $43 per head. The weekly cost of each 
neglected and offending child is $3°58, of those at board $1°94; 
and of the 200 latter only 13 have been returned to institutions, 
when the boarding-out payments cease at 10 years of age; the 
rest were kept without payment. 

All minor wards are now placed under the superintendent of 
out-door poor, who has male and female assistants.* The institu- - 
tions for juvenile delinquents are:—The State Industrial School at 
Lancaster, opened in 1856, for vicious girls from 7 to 16 years 
old, committed for any offence. It has an average of 89 inmates, 
and is on the cottage system. Hach girl has a separate bedroom, 
and none may leave till she can sew, cook, wash, &c. <A noticeable 
point is the value given to so-called menial work; teachers of this. 
are as highly paid as other officials. Though control is given 
during minority, the girls are generally soon licensed out to 
service, so that many, though still under supervision, are no 
expense. Most of those committed are notorious offenders, 
younger offenders now going elsewhere, but fully 72 per cent. do 
well on leaving, indeed, only 24 out of 272 under supervision were 
of doubtful conduct. 

The Monson State Primary and reform school, opened in 1866, 
is for young offenders, but it is only a temporary home; at present 
it is a huge building. Children are boarded ont after a time 
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on payment till they are 10. The committals here are rapidly 
falling off, and are now scarcely one-fourth as many as in 1866. 

The Lyman or State Reform School, opened in 1848 as a manual 
school for the reformation of juvenile offenders under 16, was one 
of the first preventive works undertaken by the State in any part 
of the world. There are seven houses, each holding some 30 boys ; 
about 70 per cent. are licensed out, under supervision, after a 
detention on an average of seventeen months. It is noticeable 
that punishments have fallen from 31 per cent. a month to 8 per 
cent. since the family life and manual training have been adopted, 
a decrease of 75 per cent. The commitments are indeterminate. 
Incorrigibles are transferred to Concord; this is, however, seldom 
needed. Some 73 per cent. do well after leaving: the average cost 
per head is $4°3 a week. 

Female offenders in any part of the State may be conditionally 
released and sent to service for the last third of their sentence ; 
about 50 per cent. are thus licensed out. The Sherborne 
feformatory* Prison is for women of all ages, from 15 years old 
and upwards. The State Reformatory at Concord for first offenders 
from 15 to 35 years old is like Elmira in its method—peculiar 
to the States—of dealing with adult-juvenile criminals not by 
ordinary prison methods, but by reformatory; the sentences are 
indeterminate, and release on parole (subject to recall) may be 
given, if there is hope the individual has reformed, and he has 
worked up to the highest grade, but only if a situation has been 
found. As means of reform military and gymnastic exercises 
are given, advanced education, manual training, &., but the 
discipline is severe. Drunkenness caused nearly three-fourths of 
the total arrests. 

It will thus be seen that in America much older offenders 
than with us have a chance of reform, and may avoid prison, by 
means of admonition, probation, conditional release, and these 
adult reformatories, where the average age of the inmates is 22. 
Probation has heen successfully adopted in several Huropean 
countries now, but nowhere so widely and successfully as in 
America. Further details and statistics I am, however, compelled 
for the present to omit, this paper being already too long. 


Michigan. 


The preventive methods first tried in Michigan have since 
been adopted in Wisconsin, Rhode Island, and Minnesota, with 
slight variations in detail. This preventive work (of which I have 
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given full details elsewhere)* has proved that réformatories become 
increasingly empty as preventive work is developed. The Michigan 
plan is to provide homes for all dependent and neglected children 
sent by the probate court, then send them into families after an 
average time in the school of six months, with subsequent super- 
vision and loss of parental control. Contrary to expectation, 
while the population of Michigan has increased 70 per cent. (in 
twenty-four years) her dependent children have decreased 65 per 
cent. since the State Public School was opened in 1874. There 
were 600 dependent children in 1871, and the population was 
ti millions, or 1 dependent child to 2,223 inhabitants in 1874, 
1 to 7,256 in 1890, now 1 to 10,000. 

An Act was passed in 1873 (frequently amended since) estab- 
lishing a State agency for juvenile offenders. By it the governor 
may appoint in each county an agent of the State Board for the 
care and protection of juvenile offenders and dependent children, 
known as the county agent; he is paid expenses and $3 a 
day, or per case. The superintendents of institutions for the 
reformation of juvenile offenders look to the agent for help in 
finding homes, in supervision, &c. In any complaint made to a 
magistrate against a boy under 16 or girl under 17, the State or 
county agent is to be notified, to investigate the case, visit child’s 
home, advise the magistrate accordingly, and generally to act as 
the child’s protector. He deals with both delinquent and depen- 
dent children. If it appears good for the child and the public, he 
may be returned to the parents, friends, or (with the approval of 
the probate judge) be bound out to a suitable person till 21 or 
Jess, or a fine may be imposed, or the sentence suspended for a 
definite or indefinite time. If guilty and uncontrollable, he may 
be sent to the State Reform School, Industrial Home, or to any 
State, penal, or reformatory institution authorised to receive such. 
The agent also looks after discharged boys and girls, helps them 
to get work and homes, and must be notified when children leave 
reform schools, and must make reports on their subsequent conduct, 
so that the effects of the reformatory treatment may be known. 
Children in custody must be kept apart from adult prisoners. By 
the Act for the compulsory reformatory education of juvenile dis- 
orderly persons, those from 8 to 16 who are habitual truants, 
vicious, incorrigible (if there’is no change in their conduct after 
written notice to their guardians), are to be brought before a 
judge, fined $10 to $2 5, 1f convicted, or the Daaidigd must give a 
bond of $100 for the attendance of the child at school. If the child 


8 «Foreign Legislation on behalf of Destitute Children.” By Rosa M. Barrett, 
published by the Statistical Society of Ireland. Reports of Michigan State Bab ae 
School. Laws of the State of Michigan. 
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is uncontrollable by the parent, the parent may go free, and if 
proved to be a truant, he may be sent to a reformatory school if 
a boy over 10; to the industrial school at Adrian if a girl over 10, 
for one year or more; up to but not beyond 17 years of age; but 
such sentence may be suspended (and must be for a first offence) 
as long as the child attends school regularly. This law was 
amended in 1895 so as to include among juvenile disorderly 
persons, girls or boys frequenting or lounging near saloons, 
idling on streets, &c., against their parents’ command, absenting 
themselves from school or employment, or lounging about for any 
dishonest or immoral purpose. Parents, the mayor, or chief of 
police in towns of over 8,000 inhabitants, may make complaint on 
oath that a minor has offended as above, a warrant is then issued, 
and if convicted the child may be sent to Lansing till 17 if a boy, 
or, if a girl, to a girls’ industrial school till 21 or for less time. I 
am obliged to omit details of the reform schools. 


Minnesota. 


Preventive work is very zealously carried out here, and the 
inmates of correctional and charitable institutions have increased. 
far more rapidly than the population. The courts have power to 
apprehend, try, and commit young children to the Minnesota 
State Reform School for vagrancy, &c. There were in the reform- 
atory 168 in 1898; the average cost was $269; of prisoners $192. 
Preventive work has been much developed lately, as “ the right 
“‘ of the State to punish criminals, carries the right to prevent 
“* them becoming such.” The Elmira system is now in operation 
in many State reformatories very successfully, and in many 
prisons in a modified form. It includes the indeterminate sen- 
tence. All the jails are improving, and better classification is 
being made of the criminals. 

_ The Training School” for boys and girls at Red Wing, opened 

in 1868, has received 2,102, up to July, 1898; mostly committed 
for larceny and incorrigibility. There are now 324 inmates; 
average for 1897, 359; for 1898, 328; average detention two- 
and-a-quarter years. Those released are kept under supervision 
and under the control of the State till they are 21, each sending 
in a monthly written report (these are all replied to!); 80 per cent. 
are doing well, 293 boys on furlough are working, 11 in jail. When 
unsatisfactory, or out of work, they return to the school. Of the 
37 returned for crime, 29 had gone to their parents on leaving 
school. The average cost per head is $167. 

There is no separate institution for delinquent girls or female 


39 « Monthly Bulletin of Charities.” Minnesota State Conferenée, 1898. 
Reports of the various institutions. 
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criminals. The estimated number of prisoners for 1900 was 500; 
inmates of the reform school 230, The prisoners at St. Paul’s,. 
Minnesota, under fixed sentence may be released on parole after 
serving half their time, and after they have been in the first or 
higher grade six months; other prisoners are also released on 
parole after being in the first grade six months. In 1885 there 
were 750 prisoners per million of the population; in 1895, 685 
per million (see p. 243). This decrease is partly owing to the 
parole system, but, even in the three chief cities, the ratio of 
prisoners fell from 1,580 per million in 1892, to 1,360 in 1896, 
though comparing 1894 and 1896 there was an increase of 28 per 
cent. The inmates of the State Training School have increased 
from 209 in 1889 to 371 in 1896, 328 in 1898, and of the reformatory 
from 104 in 1890 to 140 in 1896. Crime being ‘“‘ rooted in laziness, 
‘‘ vagrancy, and loafing,” the more these are combated the less 
crime there will be. In this State also, it is found that most petty 
thieves are ignorant, and from 10 to 20 years old. Not a single 
child from the State Public School has subsequently drifted to 
the reformatory.” 

California, with the same population as Minnesota, has 5,000 
dependent children, costing $300,000; Minnesota about 200, costing 
about $40,000. 

In 1899 the name of the Reform School was changed to State 
Training School, and all children from 8 to 17 convicted of any 
crime punishable by imprisonment, or being vagrant, incorrigible, 
or of vicious conduct, are to be committed to the guardianship of 
the State Training School. The managers may place such children 
in suitable homes, apprentice them, train and educate them in such 
ways as may be most conducive to their reformation and for their 
benefit until they are 21. The commitment must be approved by 
the magistrate and by the judge. 

Hach county of over 50,000 inhabitants must appoint a proba- 
tion officer, whose duty is to be present at all trials of children 
under 18; he is to represent the interests of the child, make 
investigations, and take oversight should the sentence be suspended, 
also to take whatever other action the court may direct as for the 
good of the child and of society. These officers have the powers of 
police officers. The judge may stay sentence pronounced against 
a child under 18 for one year, conditional on the child’s good 
behaviour, either placing the child under the care of the probation 
officer or returning him to his parents under supervision, and 


6° Minnesota State Conference, 1898, and September, 1899. 
*! The average annual cost of a child in a reform school in the States of 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota Illinois, and Wisconsin, is $145. 
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under any conditions prescribed. The court may revoke or enforce 
the sentence if desirable subsequently, or suspend it absolutely if 
the conditions imposed are met. 

Education is made compulsory from 8 to 16, and truant officers 
appointed. School boards are empowered to establish schools for 
truants, vagrants, and others, with power of committal to the 
State Training School for persistent disobedience; and penalties 
are prescribed against parents, guardians, and others for failing to 
keep the Jaw. The managers of the St. Cloud Reformatory are 
authorised to discharge inmates before the end of their term. 
There is an agent to look after prisoners out on parole; in five 
years, out of 330 paroled prisoners, only 30 returned to prison. 
Only 5 per cent. of the prisoners are said to have trades. In six 
years four-fifths of those under 25 who were tried had learnt no 
trade, and hardly any who were under 21. All prisoners at 
St. Paul’s learn a trade, so that they can do honest work on 
leaving. Tramps are largely produced by waut of a trade; thus, 
out of 5,000 tramps, 80 per cent. were unskilled, only 20 per cent. 
skilled workmen, and these latter had mostly fallen through 
drink. 

There is a decided decrease in crime and in the prison popu- 
lation of this State since 1893; and the ratio of prisoners to the 
general population has declined from 750 in the million in 1885, 
to 685 in the million in 1895. This decline is doubtless due in part 
to the operation of the parole system in the State prison and the 
State reformatory, for there has been an increase in the number of 
commitments. 

It is a remarkable fact that, while it is generally believed that 
the cities are the breeding places of crime, the ratio of prisoners 
from the three cities of St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Duluth has 
decreased since 1892 from 1,580 in the million to 1,300 in the 
million. At the same time the ratio of prisoners from the rural 
counties has increased since 1892 from 385 in the million to 445 in 
the million. 


Minnesota. 





































Slst December.* Estimated Population. Number of Prisoners. (Prison Spee, Million). 
$385.2 1,117,798 836 750 
HOO) nn tase snares 1 301,826 931 715 
yD ec ortoceasues 1,410,000 1,023 725 
i! EE 1,465,000 I,tit 750 
CE 1,520,000 1,026 675 
of: Lee 1,574,910 1,080 685 





* Prison census. From ‘ Bulletin of Charities.” 
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Hennepin, Ramsey, and St. Louis Urban Counties. 



































31st December.* Estimated Population. Number of Prisoners. (Prison Nee eh i Million); 
SO Di detveene mS 400,000 632 1,580 

893 1. favre 415,000 670 1,615 

OA. disease 430,000 525 1,220 

‘95. dete 443,910 578 1,300 








Seventy-eight Rural Counties. 


18929 .it eee 1,010,000 391 | 385 
AB Pet ome tae 1,050,000 441 420 
1: i ait 1,090,0C0 501 | 460 
CO Oiiaecasstta ees 1,131,000 502 | 445 

| | 


* Prison census. From “ Bulletin of Charities.”’ 





Minnesota. 





Average Number : 
fI 
Estimated Population of Inmates of the Number of Inmates 
Years. State Correctional for each 


of the State. and an: : 
Charitable Institutions. | Million Inhabitants. 


























1878-79 seven. 735,000 1,133 1,541 
"79-80 ........ 780,773 1,206" =|" 1,544 
"80-81 oun... 830,000 «83! - 1425 
SOL StS sscurees 900,000 1,295 1,439 
789-83 vascse. 960,000 1,388 1,446 
83-84. sce 1,040,000 1,689 1,624 
°84-85 ....... L117, 798 1,934 1,730 
BE—B6 ceses.. 1,155,000 2,182 1,889 
°86-87 oss... 1,190,000 2,408 2,024 
"87-88 oss... 1,225,000 2,792 2, 263 
88-89 ........ 1,263,000 Bs0k2 2,417 
89-90 ........ 1,301,826 R275 2,516 
90-91 ec. 1,355,000 3,486 2.573 
791-92 iss... 1,409,000 3,699 2,625 
799-93 ssn. 1,463,000 34909 2,672 
93-94. ac: 1,517,000 4,413 2,909 
294-95 seesene 1,572,793 4,808 3,057 
>95-96 sh... 1,625,000 4,929 3,032 
"OG-O7 suns: 1,680,000 5,289 3,148 
°O7—98 TA 1,735,000 5,491 3,165 

Illinois. 


For years Illinois has had sorrowfully to acknowledge that, in 
spite of various efforts, crime was increasing, even among juveniles, 
and all efforts had been so far defeated; but it has not been con- 
tent to remain beaten, and after inquiry and examination into the 
working of various laws elsewhere, the following code was drawn 
up and passed the legislature on 22nd April, 1899. We may 
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confidently look for a ehange for the better as a result of thig 
enlightened method of dealing with embryo criminals. . 

The Act is “to regulate the treatment and control of dependent, 
“neglected, and delinquent children.” As regards the last class, 
it includes all children under 16 who violate any law. In counties 
with over 500,000 population, the circuit judges shall designate 
one of their number to hear all cases coming under this Act, 
which must be heard in a special court room, to be called the 
Juvenile Court Room, and separate records kept. When children 
under 16 are arrested, the magistrate or officer in charge shall 
transfer such child to this court for hearing. Any person having 
reason to believe a child is neglected or delinquent, may file a 
petition to this effect, and the parents or guardians must be sum- 
moned, or, failing them, other relatives; or a person may be 
appointed by the judge to act on behalf of the child, who, pending 
the decision, may be kept by some person or in some suitable 
place provided by the authorities. The court may appoint proba- 
tion officers to act in the interests of children, investigate cases, 
and take charge of any children before and after trial as may be 
directed. Delinquent children may be committed to the care of 
the probation officer, or may be allowed to return home under his 
supervision, to be recalled before the court should this appear. 
necessary; or the probation officer may board out the child in a 
suitable family or home. The child, if it appears desirable, may be 
committed to an industrial school if a girl, or training school if 
a boy, If, however, the child has committed a criminal act, and 
the judge considers such a course best in the child’s interests, he 
may be committed to any incorporated institution for the care of 
delinquent children, or if a boy over 10, to the State reformatory ; 
if a girl over 10, to the Home for Juvenile Female Offenders; in 
no case beyond minority. 

In all these cases guardianship of the child is given to the 
person or institution taking charge, though the court retains 
power to remove the child subsequently. The latter may parole 
the children; or the court, if so recommended, may dismiss the 
child from custody, whenever there is reason to believe his or 
her reformation is complete; or they may be placed in suitable 
homes, adopted or apprenticed, under supervision. 

No child under 12 shall be committed to a jail or police station ; 
if unable to give bail, a probation officer or other official shall take 
charge of the child in any suitable place provided by the county or 
city outside the jail boundaries, If sentenced to confinement, a 
child may not be in the same building, yard, or enclosure with 


® Act of April, 1899 ; kindly sent me by Mr. H, H. Hart. 
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adult convicts; hitherto there has been little separation of adults 
from juveniles, especially while waiting trial. The court can 
discharge boys committed under this Act at any time, or restore 
them to their parents. 

The managers of institutions receiving delinquent children 
must maintain an agent to visit children on parole, examine their 
homes to ascertain if they are suitable, assist them in finding 
work, and supervise them while on parole. All associations re- 
ceiving these children are subject to the inspection of the Board 
of State Commissioners of Public Charities, and must furnish 
such information as the judges require to aid them in dealing with 
children, and must publish full annual reports. Children may be 
legally adopted. Adoption is upheld, even if parents object, if for 
the child’s good. The county judge of each county may appoint six 
persons to serve without pay as visitors to all institutions receiving 
children under this Act, and report thereon. ‘This Act,” the 
concluding words run, “‘shall be liberally construed to the end 
“that its purpose may be carried ont, to wit, that the care, 
“‘ custody, and discipline of a child shall approximate as nearly as 
‘may be to that which should be given by the parents, and in all 
“* cases where it can properly be done, the child be placed in an 
‘‘approved family home, and become a member of the family 
“ by legal adoption or otherwise.” 

This law therefore establishes a separate children’s court (in 
Chicago), prohibits the confinement of children in jails or in the 
same buildings with adult convicts, commits children to approved 
societies, places child-saving associations under the supervision of 
the State Board, and adopts the probation system for juvenile 
delinquents. The county court judge may also order the release of 
all children from workhouses, if, without cost to the county, homes 
can be secured for them. 

There are 102 jails in this State; few classify the inmates 
as yet. 

There is a State reform school at Pontiac® for convicted boys, 
first offenders, from 10 to 21 years old, too bad for industrial 
schools, but none for girls; the average age is 18, and the inmates 
are more criminals than juvenile delinquents. The criminals in 
this State are mostly young. 

There is a girls’ industrial home at Evanston and industrial 
school in Chicago, both for juvenile offenders and others sent by 
the magistrates. In Chicago 15,500 children were arrested in 
1896 (261 were under 10); of course this includes many children 
merely destitute. One of the residents at Hull House Settlement, 


8 Charities Convention, Mr, Dud'ey. 
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Chicago, has official connection with the police courts, &c., and 
has special charge of boys and girls under their first arrest. 
St. Mary’s Industrial School has nearly 400 boys, costing about 
$120 a head; Glenwood has 250, and has had altogether about 
2,000, nearly all of whom are now doing well and earning: it is on 
the cottage system. In the Chicago Industrial School there are 
160 girls ; the Illinois Training Industrial School has 184: admitted 
during the year 178, total 347 inmates; Peoria Training School, 
35 to 40; making a total in the above schools of 1,691 inmates ; 
these are all delinquents sent up by the courts. During the year 
428 were returned to friends, 331 placed in homes, and 75 sent 
to the Home for Juvenile Female Offenders. The cost per head 
was from $120 to $300 a year. 

The Board of Charity,* with auxiliary boards in every county, 
has been formed to supervise and assist institutions, look after 
prisons, poorhouses, neglected children, &c. Each county pays 
$10 a month for boys committed to the industrial school. In 
1892, on a given day, some 51, or 65 per cent. of the total 
prisoners, were under 16, and about 740 in the year. 

Many boys are sent to Bridewell with adult criminals, as well 
as to the industrial school. The Illinois School of Agriculture 
and Manual Training for Boys in Chicago is for street waifs sent 
by order of the court, and is on the cottage system; the boys are 
sent to homes as soon as possible, after a year or less. The school 
holds some 250 boys. 

In 1880 there were 12,691 prisoners in the county jails; in 
1890, 19,538, an increase of 53 per cent.; the population increased 
25 per cent. in the same time. In the State Home for Female 
Juvenile Offenders, the average number of inmates in 1895 was 27; 
1896, 47; 1897, 60; average cost per head a year $532. There 
are large grounds, and the inmates are classified, the building 
being in separate flats, each with kitchen, matron, &c. The girls 
learn housework, poultry raising, &c., and how to earn their living 
honestly. Sixteen left in the year; there were go in altogether; 
remaining at end of year, 74. 


Fehode Island. 


My correspondent here was unable to give me the number of 
juvenile criminals, but thought juvenile crime was on the increase. 
Others say that it is certainly diminishing. 

Separate trials of children are held. By a law passed in May, 
1898, minors under 16 must be arraigned and tried separately 

“4 Report of Board of State Commissioners of Public Charity. 

65 Report of American Humane Society, Rhode Island, Reports of the Society 


for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 
66 Public Laws of the State of Rhode Island, 
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and apart from others (unless charged jointly with adults) in the 
counties of Providence and Newport. They are to be tried at 
suitable times; such time to be called the “Session of Juvenile 
‘“‘ Offenders,” and separate records kept. An agent of the State 
Board of Charities, or of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, or of St. Vincent de Paul, must be present at the 
trial, secure counsel, and learn all particulars, so as to aid the 
court and protect the interests of the child. Children under 13 
unable to furnish bail may be committed to the charge or custody 
of one of these agents, who is responsible for it, and the court 
may place a child provisionally and temporarily under his full 
control. No court can commit a child under 13 to jail or prison 
for default of bail, non-payment of fines, &c., or for any punish- 
ment (except a crime punishable by imprisonment for life); all 
must be sent to the school for boys at Sockanossett, or, if girls, to 
that at Oaklawn. No court fees or costs of officers are allowed. 

Under this new Act, from 25th June to 9th December, 1898, 
154 cases were treated, instead of being made public and tried 
with criminals. First minor offences are usually met by a small 
fine; no costs. There is no longer an obligation to work out 
fines in prison, as, if the fine is not paid, the child goes to the 
reform school. The trial is not held.in public, nor is the accused 
child taken through the streets with criminals. He is first tried 
by the judge in a separate room; if necessary subsequently in the 
Juvenile Court. 


One of my correspondents here remarks that the laws are 


perfect, though they need amending! 

In Providence, Rhode Island, special provision has been made 
for defective school children and for those inclined to truancy, in 
order to check this early tendency to idleness, which often ends in 
crime. 

Maryland.” 


Crime appears on the increase, nor is there any diminution of 
juvenile crime in recent years. There is a decrease in Baltimore 
of child beggars, children living in brothels, &c. The Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children takes charge of children 
brought up for petty and minor offences, and the court stays 
proceedings if the agent undertakes to make provision for the 
child. A large number are handed on in this way and dealt with 
as seems best in each case; sent to reformatories, returned to 
their homes, &c. 

Juvenile criminals under 16 may have their sentence sus- 
pended, or may be placed in a reformatory or other institution till 


67 Manual, with laws for the protection of children. 
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they are 18 or 21; or employment may be found for them away 
from the place where they were convicted; or they are, if incor- 
rigible, sent to the house of refuge. 


Connecticut. 


No child under 16 may be committed as vicious, truant, or 
incorrigible to jail, almshouse, or workhouse. A judge may 
commit a child Gf neglected, &c.) to a temporary home till he is 16 
on proceedings instituted in the manner provided for commitment 
to a reformatory or industrial school, or on petition of the Humane 
Society, Board of Charities, &c. Only those who have committed 
offences punishable by law, or who are leading idle, vagrant, or 
vicious lives, may be committed to the State Reform School, or to 
the Connecticut Industrial School for girls, or when such restraint 
is necessary. Here my informant writes that he ‘cannot say 
‘‘ whether crime has diminished.” 

Children under 12 (16 in Connecticut) may not be imprisoned 
in the New England States—Maine, New Hampshire, Verniont, 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and Connecticut. Older juvenile 
prisoners are to be kept apart from adult criminals or sent to 
special schools. They are to be tried apart from adults in a 
separate court. In Connecticut and New Hampshire only 
criminals under 16, vicious children and vagrants may be sent 
to reformatory and industrial schools. 

In Connecticut young offenders were sent to prison till 1878; 
there are now some 1,853 in reformatory schools; 6,800 have been 
sent out, and nearly all are doing well; the family life in cottages 
is the system. adopted. A girls’ industrial school with six cottages 
was opened in 1870 for vicious girls from 8 to 16. 


AUSTRALASIA. 
New Zealand. 


The Industrial Schools Act®® of New Zealand of 1882, 
amended 1895, repealed all Acts previously passed in connection 
with criminal children. A “child” in this Act is any boy or girl 
under the age of 15, or apparently so. 

Children come under this Act who are destitute, beggars, found 
wandering, without a home, found in brothels or associating with 
drunkards, vagrants, &c.; all such may be brought by a constable 
without a warrant before a magistrate, who may order such 
child to be sent to school. If a child has been convicted or 
accused of any act punishable by imprisonment or less punish- 
ment, the judge or magistrate may order such child, due regard 


68 Industrial Schools Act, First Offenders Act, 1886 and 1898. 
Se 
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being given to the child’s age and circumstances, to be sent to 
school, either instead of punishment or subsequently: this holds 
good even if the child were only accused, but not convicted. 
Such order may be made at any time subsequently, the judge 
naming the school; such orders to be reported to the minister. 
A child may also be committed as uncontrollable on application 
by the parent, if he proves this and pays cost of maintenance. 
Payment is made according to arrangement between manager, 
parent, and person authorised by the governor. Any person under 
18 sentenced to imprisonment may be sent to an industrial school 
under this Act, after, or in lieu of, imprisonment. The State is 
the guardian during minority, but the guardianship of all inmates 
and of those licensed or apprenticed out may be delegated to, and 
vested in, the manager of the school till majority or discharge ; 
parents (except where the child was admitted at the parent’s 
wish) losing all legal control. Inmates may be transferred, or 
their guardianship transferred, to private persons or institutions, 
or they may be released by the governor. The cost of such 
schools is defrayed out of public money voted by the General 
Assembly for this purpose, except for such contributions as parents 
may be ordered to make. This (whether the child is convicted of 
crime, or whatever may be the cause of detention) may amount to 
8s. a week or less, according to the parent’s ability. Such sums 
may be recovered as a debt, or may be ordered to be paid direct 
from the employer of the parent to the school. Careful rules are 
also made for the recovery of money for past maintenance, should 
the parent subsequently be able to pay. 

The Prisons Report for 1897° says: ‘ The First Offenders Pro- 
‘‘ bation Act continues to work most satisfactorily, and has often 
‘* sufficed to check any further transgression.” The percentage 
of prisoners to the population was 0°0876 in 1897, 00729 in 1896. 
Ninety-nine of the prisoners were licensed out or released on 
probation; only four unsuccessfully. Both in 1896 and 1897 one 
child under 10 was in prison. Juvenile offenders,” however, are 
not increasing (see statistics later on). Prison brands a child, and 
industrial schools often contaminate, the authorities say, as they 
admit both juvenile delinquents and merely destitute children. 
Many workers speak of the difficulty of combining reformatory 
work with the effort to make crime abhorrent. Probation effects 
a great saving of expense, and has been successful in some 94 per 
cent. of the cases. 

The First Offenders Act was passed in 1886; amended, Sep- 
tember, 1898. Any person convicted of a first offence (exclusive 


69 Prison Inspectors’ report, New Zealand, 1897. 
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of burglary, murder, and other serious crimes), may, in lieu of 
punishment, be placed on probation for a period not exceeding the 
term of imprisonment to which he might have been sentenced. 
He must report himself personally monthly, sleep at his given 
notified address, get his living honestly, and in a way approved by 
the probation officer, notify change of address, and produce his 
licence when required. Special conditions may also be imposed, 
such as recognizances for good behaviour, payment of costs, or a 
part, &c. On the expiration of the term of probation, if the 
conditions are fulfilled, the person shall be deemed to be as fully 
discharged as if he had served his term of imprisonment. Even 
if unable to obtain bail, he may be released under this Act. If the 
conditions are unfulfilled, or the person’s conduct unsatisfactory, 
he may be rearrested without further warrant, when he may be 
committed to prison or again released on probation. When any 
probation officer does not think it good for the offender or the 
public that a person should be placed on probation under this Act, 
he must state his reasons to the court in writing for not recom- 
mending this course, and the court may decide according to the 
evidence given. “ Offender”’ in this Act means any person whose 
previous character has been good, who has not been previously 
convicted of any indictable offence. Probation officers, who are 
appointed by the governor, have constabulary powers; their duties 
are to keep records, make reports, inquire into the character of 
every first offender to see if amendment is probable, and if so, to 
recommend probation to the court, &e. 

There has been a marked decrease of crime (and also of 
recidivistes) in New Zealand under all headings—assaults, larceny, 
drunkenness, &c., and both amongst adults and juveniles. The 
crimes of a New Zealander are more of theft than of violence, and 
are smaller in proportion to their numbers than among those of 
foreign birth. Thus 32°1 per cent. of those convicted of larceny 
were New Zealanders, 23°9 others. The population in 1896 was 


743,214 :— 
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The convicted prisoners (separate individuals)” have decreased 
as follows :— 




















Year. Number. To, hed ay ads Byala ani Trials per 1,000. 
D382 cctcleiocme —_ ~ 43°4 
286. tues | 2,774 47°8 36°5 
he fede! Set ee | 2,639 44°2 33°4 
"8S ks neces 2,581 41°8 30°8 
° BO er ee: 2,399 39°0 30°1 
LSOU Sa77e5en 2,397 38°6 29°3 
OL ein eer 2,113 33°5 27°2 
hPa ree Ff 2,164 33°6 27°3 
"OS. ueharaten 2,140 31°9 271 
OA eine 1,955 28°7 rae! 
OS sap ehnes oe 1,930 27°8 = 


dT, 1,936 271 26°3 





This is a decrease of 17°1 prisoners in proportion to the popu- 
lation between 1881 and 1896, and 23°9 from 1886 :— 


Offences of Children.* 























Year. Under 10. 10—12. 12—15. 15—20. 
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* “Prisons Report,’ 1897. 





There were 2 prisoners under 10, 25 under 15, 241 under 20 
in 1897; 7°5 per cent. of the male prisoners were under 20, and 5 
per cent. of the females. Female prisoners are only one-sixth as 
numerous as males. There is a decided and constant decrease 
among juvenile offenders. 

The convictions for drunkenness’: show the remarkable decrease 
of 50 per cent. between 1885 and 1894; the total convictions for 
drunkenness were only 515 in 1896, 469 in 1895, and 457 in 1894. 
These offenders are mainly of foreign birth: thus, out of 619 
arrested for drunkenness in one year, 503 were born in Great 
Britain, and only 59 in New Zealand :— 


70 Industrial school report. 
“1 « Official Year Book’? for several years. Mulhall’s “ Dictionary of Statis- 
et LCS 
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Per 1,000 Inhabitants in 1894. 
The arrests for drunkenness constituted 20°7 in the United States. 
8°5 ,, New Zealand in 1894. 
: "26. 


” I 5 ” 

4 ,, South Australia. 
3 ,, New South Wales. 
7 ,, Tasmania. 

7 ,, Victoria. 

3 13°6 ,, Queensland. 


This is worth noting, as the children of drunkards form the 
greater number of neglected and delinquent children in every 
country, and consequently New Zealand, with its comparatively 
few drunkards, has also comparatively few juvenile delinquents. 
In 1897 the total number of children under the care of the State 
(but not all an expense to the State) was 1,588 (1895, 1,555, and 
in 1896, 1,559). These were placed as follows :”—In Government 
schools, 199; in private schools, 382, or 58:1 altogether in institu- 
tions ; 396 were boarded out (385 from Government schools, 11 
from private ones), 119 were with friends on probation, 439 in 
service, 31 in other homes, on leave 20, in jail 2. Of the new 
children admitted during the year, 64 had been guilty of punish- 
able offences, 20 were vagrants, 54 destitute, 33 living in disreput- 
able places, and g5 had one or both parents dead. Only about 
18 per cent. of the total are actually resident in Government 
schools. The wages of those in service amounted to 9,436/.; the 
cost per head of those under control is 16/. 7s. 1d., or, including 
those with friends, under supervision only, 12/. 15s. From 33s. 8d. 
to 7s. a week is paid for boarded-out children, but as 6,848/. out of 
a total cost of 14,0187. was recovered from relatives, the actual 
net cost per child to the State is reduced to 62. ros. 
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Number of Number of Proportion per Proportion per 
Year. Male Prisoners Female Prisoners 100 100 
under 20 Years of Age.| under 20 Years of Age.| Male Prisoners. Female Prisoners. 
1892.... 127 13 6°8 42 
oh ee 122 Te 67 3°6 
94... — — = = 
Suits 163 13 9°9 4°6 
sUG: 126 13 75 5°0 





The following table” is given for the year 1892 :— 


























Com- | Convictions Com- Convictions 
Country. : | per 10,000 of the Country. J per 10,000 of the 
mitments.| Population. mitments. Population. 
Queensland............ 10°8 4°8 West Australia| 16°6 10°3 
New South Wales| 11°9 4°6 ‘ = 
: : : Pasmariia. 2.crers 70 8 
SMICCORIRS Ui sdssvnveseys 9°8 6°5 ; 
South Australia...) 5°7 2°7 New Zealand....| 5°4 2°8 
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72 Statistics, 1896, and from information kindly given me by the Agent-General. 
73 « Official Year Book, 1895.” 
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South Australia. 


South Australia” set the example, followed now in Canada and 
some of the United States, of forbidding the trial of children in 
ordinary police courts, at leastin Adelaide; if unavoidable in other 
places, it must be at a different hour from other trials. The 
hearing of cases connected with juveniles may be held in certain 
“places” approved by the Chief Secretary for that purpose, the 
office of the State Children’s Council in Adelaide being recognised 
by the Government as that special place, while the officers of the 
council have power to investigate all such cases. While waiting 
trial the children (boys under 16, girls under 18) must be kept 
under proper control, at a depdt or office or institution, but not in 
jail nor in a police station, and they are tried apart from other 
police cases by a special magistrate. The court meets whenever 
there are cases; the only persons present at the trial, as a rule, 
are the magistrate, his clerk, the children, their parents, and an 
officer from the Children’s Council. The judge may order all 
persons not concerned in the case to leave. Contamination is thus 
avoided. Applications for the committal of children to reform or 
industrial schools are also referred to the State Children’s Council. 
There is, therefore, no need for those under 16 (18 if girls) ever 
to come into contact with a police court or station. Magistrates, 
police officers, and all officials alike speak in great praise of this 
system. The criminal records of South Australia are very good, 
and serious crime is almost unknown; in fact, the commitments 
are, proportionally, lower than in any country I know except New 
Zealand. There is no “ criminal class,” and there are hardly any 
juvenile offenders: they are decreasing in number. 

All destitute, neglected, uncontrollable, and criminal children 
up to the age of 18 come under the care of the State Children’s 
Council (appointed in 1886). They have about 1,000 children under 
their care, supported by a parliamentary vote; but the parents. 
contribute some 1,100/. annually. They may be ordered to pay 
from 2s. to 10s. a week. Children convicted of punishable offences, 
and those who require the discipline, in the opinion of the judge, 
may be committed to industrial or reform schools; the Council 
appoints all officers connected with these schools or with those 
that deal with criminal children. Inmates of industrial schools 
may be transferred to reformatories if incorrigible or uncontroll- 
able, or vice versd for good conduct. The children in reform 
schools must be classified, and may rise by good conduct to classes 

74 Statistical sketch of South Australia. Destitute Persons Act, 1881, amended 
1886; State Children’s Act, 1895, and other Acts; Reports of State Children’s 


Council, with laws; Australasian Confcrence on Charity, &c., &e. Juvenile 
Offenders Act. 
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having special privileges, or vice versd. Girls may be kept in 
industrial schools till they are 18; as a rule, however, nearly all 
the inmates both of reformatory and industrial schools are boarded 
ont, on payment, till they are 18, but reformatory school inmates 
must remain for one-third of their sentence. Juvenile criminals, 
and these only, may be sent to reformatories to remain until 
16 or 18, or a shorter period, but not less than one year; or they 
may be licensed out, apprenticed, &c.; or the parents may be 
required to give security for the child’s good behaviour till he 
is 18, or such age as the judge fixes; or the case may be dismissed 
if some relative undertakes to give such punishment as the judge 
approves; or the child may be punished and subsequently sent to 
a reformatory. In the case of a first conviction, the child may be 
sent to an industrial school, if he appear suitable. If a convicted 
child is over 16 when committed, an order may be given to detain 
him two years, that is till past 18, otherwise no child remains 
under the Council beyond that age, unless a girl, under special 
circumstances, by order of the Governor. The Governor may 
order the release or longer detention of inmates of reformatory and 
industrial schools if deemed necessary. A judge may order a boy 
under 14 a whipping of not more than twelve strokes if incorrigible, 
or he may be released on probation, remaining under supervision 
till 18; if still unsatisfactory, he may be sent to a probationary 
school for three months. The Act orders all jailors to take all 
children in, or sent to, prison before a judge, who may, if he think 
fit, send the child to a reformatory for the unexpired term of 
imprisonment, if not less than six months. 


Victoria. 

The first legislation in this colony was in 1864,”° when the 
Neglected and Criminal Children’s Act was passed, establishing 
industrial schools for destitute and neglected children under 16, 
and for juvenile offenders too young for reformatories. In 1890 
the age was raised to 17, and for uncontrollable children to 15. 
Boarding out was legalised in 1874, and in 1878 the transfer of 
inmates from industrial schools and vice versé was authorised, 
while the term of control was raised to 18. In 1887 boarding out 
was extended, and the opening of fresh reformatories or industrial 
schools forbidden, while probationary schools for the temporary 
care of juvenile delinquents and for refractory cases were estab- 
lished. In no case must the detention exceed six months, while 
the age of committal was raised to 17 for both reformatory and 
industrial schools, the lowest age for the former being 12, those 
under that age being given to the Department for Neglected 


7% Neglected Children and Juvenile Offenders Acts, Victoria. 
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Children. Imprisonment previous to committal to a reformatory 
was made illegal. All reformatory and committed children were 
made wards of the State till 18, or even 20 in certain cases. If 
juvenile offenders over 12 do not appear vicious, they may be 
given to the department instead of being sent to a reformatory ; 
offenders under 18 may be transferred from jail to a reformatory, 
while all criminals under 17 must be sent to a reformatory, not to 
a jail. Sentence of committal to a reformatory may be suspended, 
and release to suitable guardians given on bail, and sentence on 
first offenders under 21, and even on thcse under 25 at the dis- 
eretion of the governor, may be suspended, and the offenders 
placed on probation instead. 


New South Wales. 


In 1897 there were fewer prisoners than in any year since 
1885, though the population has increased; few children are now 
* committed to prison. 

Criminal children” under 14 may be committed to reformatory 
or industrial schools, or to authorised homes, instead of to prison ; 
they may also be boarded out, or adopted by the State, or appren- 
ticed by the managers of the institution. 

Further details as regards the treatment of juvenile delinquents 
in Australia and elsewhere are omitted for want of space. 


Summary and Suggestions. 


Certain conclusions force themselves upon the mind on 
reviewing the statistics here collected. One is, that the methods 
hitherto employed for the repression and the punishment of 
crime have largely failed, as far as the reduction of crime or the 
reform of the criminal is concerned. The countries where crime 
is decreasing are those which have adopted widely both pre- 
ventive work and such modern ways of dealing with criminals 
(first offenders in particular); as (1) the indeterminate sentence ; 
(2) release on probation with certain safeguards; (3) reforma- 
tories for “ adult-juvenile” offenders; (4) the most stringent 
regulations against drunkenness. 

Of the success of preventive work, Ireland affords an unexpected 
and striking example. Juvenile crime has there diminished 39 per 
cent. in twenty years, and forms only o'6 per cent. of the total 
crime, falling, especially among girls, more rapidly than in any 
Kuropean country.’7. Among 10,000 female prisoners in 1896, only 


76 Children’s Protection Act, 1892, New South Wales. 
‘7 The population decreased 13 per cent. in the same period. 
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16 were under 15 years of age; forty years ago I prisoner in 5 was 
under 16, now not 1 ina 100, and not 1 ina 1,000 is under 12; 
though even that is one too many. The Protestant Female 
Reformatory is closed for want of inmates, while the total number 
of girls admitted during the last four years to reformatories 
in the whole of Ireland has never exceeded 16 in any year, 
and the total admissions, both boys and girls, have diminished 
one-half in twenty years. The chief causes leading to this reduc- 
tion. appear to be (a) the rapid increase of education; in fifty years 
the number of illiterates has been reduced from 53 per cent. 
to 18 per cent. of the population, and (b) the splendid preventive 
work of the Industrial Schools. There are more girls in Ireland 
in these schools than boys, more indeed than in the whole of 
England and Wales. As to crime in general, Ireland is no 
exception to the facts noticed in other countries; the total 
offenders in 1895 increased to 3,995 per 100,000 of the population 
(though serious offences have undoubtedly decreased), and the 
arrests for drunkenness show a correspondingly marked increase. 
Apart from drunkenness and offences committed through drunken- 
ness, female crime is almost non-existent in Ireland. 

The best examples, however, of preventive work are afforded 
in the countries of New Zealand, Ontario (Canada), and in the 
States of Massachusetts, Michigan, and Minnesota. In these States, 
children morally neglected, as well as those physically neglected, 
become wards of the State, parental control is forfeited, and yet 
the numbers of children dependent on the State show a marked 
and constant decrease. In Massachusetts there has been a 
reduction of 50 per cent. in twenty years, and in Michigan and 
Minnesota even more, 70 per cent. This splendid result is in part 
due to the States beginning their preventive work at a much 
earlier age than we do, and also to their doing it much more 
thoroughly, and giving longer supervision. It has been noted 
that the inmates of our industrial schools are physically below 
the standard of ordinary school children; in Elmira, New York 
(for male first offenders), the same has been observed; no less than 
66 per cent. of the inmates are physically degenerate. Strength 
of will depends upon strength of body as well as of mind, and to 
obtain this, especially in those inheriting evil tendencies, proper 
care and treatment cannot begin too young. 

Preventive work in England requires to be greatly developed, 
and the methods largely changed, before it can ever attain the 
success that has been obtained elsewhere. 

The following changes appear to me urgently needed: (a) 
entire deprivation of parental control where the parent is 
obviously unfit for his duties, where neglect, either moral or 
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physical, is persistent and wilful;7* and (b) the infliction on the 
negligent parent of punishment, in the form, if possible, of payment 
towards the child’s support. That this idea is not chimerical is 
proved in New Zealand, where nearly half the cost of State-sup- 
ported children is recovered from the parents. My own experience 
confirms this; for, by careful oversight, the parents of children in 
the Home with which I am connected contribute about a third of 
the total cost of the support of the inmates. In Massachusetts 
employers may be required to pay part of a man’s earnings direct 
to his family. England allows parents, who fulfil none of their 
duties, still to retain their rights even to the manifest injury 
of their children. 

It should also be part of a policeman’s duty to arrest children 
who are known to be drifting into crime, through bad companion- 
ship, or other cause, bringing them up for committal to industrial 
or other schools. As far as Ireland is concerned, I have rarely 
heard of any policeman getting children committed to industrial 
schools, though they must constantly come into contact with those 
who are eligible for admission. 

As another preventive step, much more stringent laws need to 
be passed as regards tramps and “‘in’s” and ‘‘out’s.”’? Vagrants 
and tramps are as yet almost wholly untouched, as far as the law 
in England is concerned. In this connection I may draw attention 
to the striking fact that the recently passed Belgian laws have 
resulted in the diminution of begging by one-half during the last 
three years. In France it is stated that tramp children are the 
most degraded of any type, and it has also been shown in Man- 
chester and elsewhere, that these children seldom settle to a life 
of honest industry ; while juvenile criminals are largely recruited 
from this class, and from street hawkers. Education, especially 
manual training, needs to be more strictly enforced and developed ; 
yet one child in every eight, even in England, attends no school, 
and in Dublin the proportion is still higher. 

It is well to bear in mind that crime arises largely from the 
want of something, a want probably easily and economically met 
in childhood ; for it is usually a want of education, of a trade, 
a home; want of moral control; or even, as already proved, want 
of food, resulting in physical degeneracy. A large proportion of 
prisoners are almost entirely uneducated (96 per cent.), pp. 192 
and 196, and unskilled in work (76 per cent.), pp. 236 and 243. 

As regards the treatment of juvenile offenders, we can learn 
much from those countries where crime is diminishing. New 


7® In France. Switzerland, and Belgium, negligent parents may be sent to 
Houses of Correction. 
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Zealand has, I think, the lowest proportion of criminals, and 
shows a decrease of 17 per cent. in fifteen years, and a decrease 
of arrests for drunkenness of 50 per cent. in ten years. Canada 
also shows a marked decrease in both adult and juvenile criminals, 
and a decrease in vagrancy and in drunkenness, though 67 per cent. 
of the prisoners are committed for drunkenness. In Victoria 
juvenile delinquents have decreased (32 per cent.), as they have in 
South Australia, Massachusetts, and the other States already re- 
ferred to. These countries all have what England still needs :— 

(1.) Separate trials of juvenile offenders, and a complete separa- 
tion of juvenile offenders from adults during their trial, while 
awaiting trial, and while undergoing punishment.” Imprisonment 
of children, or indeed of any first offenders, has been almost 
abolished in the countries named. 

(2.) Hetension of the First Offenders Act, so that, at the 
discretion of the judge, all first offenders may be released on 
probation, conditionally, and subject to recall. To carry this out 
with the success achieved elsewhere, probation officers are an 
absolate necessity. These officers should be entirely distinct 
from the police, in order that no visible slur may be cast upon 
those placed under their supervision. Their duty should be to 
make inquiry into the homes and circumstances of first offenders, 
and to give subsequent supervision to those conditionally released. 
Far greater supervision is also required over the children leaving 
reformatory and industrial schools. 

The indeterminate sentence is largely used in America, even in 
the case of children sent to industrial schools, the sentence given 
being frequently “to be confined till there is reason to hope for 
‘*reform.” When habits of industry have been formed, it is often 
considered safe and wise to release inmates. It certainly seems 
folly to release a prisoner just because he has served a certain 
time, when it is known that he intends to return to a criminal 
career as soon as he is set free, but the indeterminate sentence 
would probably be considered to leave too much to individual 
discretion in this country. 

Far more stringent regulations need to be made against 
drunkenness, instead of making it, as now, a plea for mitigated 
penalty for offences committed when under its influence. Contrast 
New Zealand, and its freedom, comparatively, from crime, since 
arrests for drunkenness are only 8'5 per 1,000 of the population, 
while in Ireland the arrests for drunkenness are 19 per 1,000. 
Statistics show that the children of drunkards inherit vicious 


79 Children should also be rigidly excluded from police courts and yards, con- 
fined apart from adults, and conveyed, if guilty, to prison in separate vehicles, not 
in the common prison vans. 
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tendencies and enfeebled wills, and that they largely people our 
charity schools, and our prisons and asylums; in one prison it was 
shown that 40 per cent. of the criminals inherited criminal instincts, 
in another 78 per cent. came of criminal and drunken families 
(see also France, p. 207). In Switzerland half the juveniles sent 
to correctional institutes have drunken parents. 

We may spend money for ever, and uselessly, so long as men and 
women are at liberty to drink themselves and their children into 
a criminal life. The remarkable freedom from drunkenness among 
Jews, largely accounts for the rarity (in the United States, at all 
events) of Jew criminals and Jew paupers. Sixty per cent. of all 
the offences in Massachusetts in the last twenty years are traceable 
to drink; in England the proportion in crimes of violence is 75 per 
cent. One-fifth of juvenile crime is due to drunken parents; yet 
in the last forty years arrests for drunkenness have doubled in 
England. The punishment awarded is obviously inadequate, though 
the public have largely to support the children of drunkards, who 
yet do not lose their control, except in the few cases that come 
under the Children’s Protection Act. And this Act does not apply 
to Ireland, nor does the Married Women’s Protection Act, though 
even a lawyer might be puzzled to explain why an Englishwoman 
or child requires the protection these Acts afford against a drunken 
father or husband, from the benefits of which an Irishwoman and 
an Irish child are excluded. 

Another reform needed is a special reformatory for first offenders 
over the age of 16 (the present limit) up to, say 21, and the entire 
abolition of imprisonment of juveniles. A more elastic sentence 
to reformatory or industrial schools than our present stereotyped 
one of five years seems desirable. 

The separate trial of juveniles might be accomplished without 
expense by certifying certain existing homes or schools as suitable 
places for such trial, and by utilising these as temporary shelters 
for children awaiting trial; or, asin our colonies, they might be 
given in charge of a constable who has a suitable home. 

In conclusion, for the reduction of crime, the main step needed 
is first to check the growth of the criminal class, a growth largely 
due to the absence of moral control at home; this control must 
therefore, for its own safety, be undertaken by the State; then, 
after preventive work has done all it can, the improved reforma- 
tory measures just specified must be resorted to. Our precautions 
begin too late, and stop too soon; we carefully safeguard those 
with evil tendencies till they are 16, and then send them into the 
world at the most critical age of all, with next to no protection. 


I am much indebted to my correspondents, especially many in 
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America and Australia, who have so kindly sent me copies of all 
laws in their respective States relating to children, so that I have 
been able to embody those passed so recently as October, 1898 
(Massachusetts and Ontario), and April, 1899 (Illinois), while 
most of my American statistics are brought to the close of 1898, 
some even later, so promptly are they published. I would specially 
name with gratitude Mr. J. J. Kelso, Superintendent of the newly- 
formed Government Department of Neglected and Dependent 
Children in Ontario; Mr. H. H. Hart, Secretary of the Charities 
Conference; the Hon. C. Randall, founder of the Michigan system ; 
the Hon. W. P. Reeves, Agent-General for New Zealand; and 
M. Thiry, Professor of Criminal Law, Liége, Belgium. 

It has been far more difficult to obtain statistics from 
England and from European countries than from America or 
the Antipodes. 








Discussion on Miss Barrett’s PAper, 


Proressor Hott, having remarked that Miss Barrett had personal 
experience in the management of an industrial home at Kingstown, 
said that one point which was pretty clearly brought out in the 
paper was that drunkenness was at the root of the demoralisation 
of these juvenile offenders. For their parents, by heredity, 
transmitted a taste and aptitude for drink to their unfortunate 
offspring. The gratitude of the nation was due to those who 
placed the youthful waifs in homes and gave them opportunities of 
escaping their unfortunate surroundings. ‘The paper which had 
been read showed much care and research on the part of the 
author, and would be of use in helping to enlighten the public on 
one of the most important social questions of the day. 


Mr. W. Cuance said that it was now felt that if crime were 
to be diminished, the work must be commenced by getting hold 
of the children early. He was particularly interested in the 
vagrant classes, and there it was found the numbers were increasing, 
and that the children of the habitual vagrant escaped proper 
education altogether. They could, therefore, only drift into crime. 
Recent returns showed that there were about 250 to 400 such 
vagrant children in casual wards on any one day. There would 
be, of course, many more distributed through the country on that. 
day in common lodging-houses or otherwise. Miss Barrett took 
the view, which would probably be disputed by a great many 
people, that the State ought to take children away from those 
parents who were not able to bring them up properly. That had 
already been done to a certain extent by an Act of last year, by 
which powers to adopt the neglected children of parents who came 
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upon the rates were given to boards of guardians. It was to be 
hoped that that Act might be useful, and that a considerable 
number of children who were likely, unfortunately, to recruit the 
criminal classes, would be turned into self-respecting citizens. A 
further Bill dealing with vagrant children was now before Parlia- 
ment. It was proposed that where vagrant parents were found 
habitually travelling on the highways with children, the police 
should have power to arrest them, and, if a primd facie case was 
made out, the magistrates were to be given power to send the 
children to central poor-law or industrial schools, while the offending 
parent was to be punished. Similar powers were to be granted in 
respect of children who were found vagrant but unaccompanied by 
their parents. 


The Rev. Dr. W. D. Morrison said that his own experience 
with regard to juvenile crime was that it arose from two sets of 
conditions. The first set resided in the child itself; the second 
in the circumstances in which it was born and had to live. He 
referred to the defective development, both physical and mental, of 
a portion of the child population. If there was a certain section of 
the juvenile population not strong enough to go among other 
people and earn their bread and compete with their neighbours in 
the economic work of the world, it followed that they must fall 
either into the unknown or into the prison. They must begin by 
removing the causes of juvenile crime. ‘Till that was done all the 
punishment in the world would do exceedingly little towards 
diminishing juvenile crime. Until they removed the cause they 
would never remove the effect. He instanced the case of those 
children who lost their parents early, and were driven into common 
lodging-houses and the company of dangerous associates. Then 
there was the case of those young people who lost their employ- 
ment through thoughtlessness or carelessness, and so fell into the 
army of crime. Then there were the children of degraded and 
drunken parents. Tuill the causes were removed, no whipping and 
no imprisonment would do any good. After the punishment was 
suffered, the offenders went back to their old surroundings and 
their old life. There were at that moment two Bills before 
Parliament dealing with the subject, and the authors of them 
seemed to imagine that if resort were made to whipping much 
more than had been the case in the past, they would succeed in 
diminishing juvenile crime. He did not believe it for a single 
moment. They would continue to have a crop of juvenile 
criminals, just as typhoid and other diseases would continue to 
live in our midst until the causes which produced those diseases 
were removed. Of course that opened out a tremendously wide 
question, because it meant starting to revolutionise a great many 
of our social conditions of existence. He was convinced that the 
first step to be taken in order to diminish pauperism, crime, 
insanity, and all those evils which hung round the neck of our 
civilisation and dragged it down, was to do our very utmost to 
remove the miserable social conditions in the midst of which the 
vast proportion of the people had to live. When those conditions 
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were improved, then we might have an improvement in the 
condition of the juvenile community as a whole. 


Mr. Joun Guover remarked on the sadness of the subject 
under discussion, which would be more marked if it were really 
the case that the original causes of crime were anterior to the 
children themselves, so that they never had an opportunity. He 
desired to point out the futility of comparing our statistics with 
those of newly-settled countries, say New Zealand, where social 
conditions were so entirely different from our own. There was, 
however, one satisfactory feature in the statistics, and that was 
the fact that great though the amount of juvenile crime might still 
be, it was now a great deal less than it was. The Ragged School 
movement, and the City Mission movement, and the effect of 
Mr. Forster’s Act, which had now been in operation about thirty 
years, had not left them without good results, when he found it 
stated in the paper, no doubt truthfully, that ‘“‘ happily there are 
but one-sixth as many juvenile prisoners in Hngland now as thirty 
years ago.” Was not a reduction of five-sixths, in a population 
which had largely increased during the period, a very satisfactory 
result for one generation, especially in a country with our economic 
and industrial conditions? As statisticians they were aware that 
something might be due to changes in the method of collecting 
statistics and in methods of criminal administration; as a magistrate 
he knew that there was now a much more tender and sympathetic 
treatment of juvenile criminals than formerly prevailed. There 
was a much greater reluctance to send young people to prison, and 
a disposition to give them the benefit of the First Offenders Act 
wherever it was possible. He wished he could share the opinions 
Miss Barrett had promulgated in the paper as to the remedies 
suggested. He thought that deprivation of parental control was 
an impracticable prescription. A measure of that sort would 
involve too great a sacrifice of individual lberty, and would be 
unworkable. Parents rather needed bringing up to their respon- 
sibilities, not relieving from them. ‘There had been far too much 
tendency in the legislation of late years to relieve parents of their 
natural responsibilities. It was very difficult to imprison parents 
for such “persistent neglect” of their children, and nearly as 
difficult to enforce fines. If any such course were attempted on 
a large scale, they would have the children in the workhouses and 
the parents in prison. As regarded Miss Barrett’s second sugges- 
tion, of punishing the negligent parent by making him contribute 
to the cost of his child’s maintenance, the same difficulty occurred. 
A man would not pay, and had to be committed to prison, and 
then his family and wife went to the workhouse. Miss Barrett 
indeed justified her recommendation by citing the case of New 
Zealand, where nearly half the cost of supporting the children 
was recovered from the parents. As he had said, he thought the 
conditions were so different that the case of New Zealand would 
not apply to their own. He, himself, looked to the more general 
spread of education and the increased sense of parental respon- 
sibility which was needed everywhere, and for which they must 
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have patience. But he felt that the present condition of things 
was not a cause for depression, seeing that we had only one-sixth 
of the juvenile offenders we had thirty years ago. 


Mr. Joun Macponett. thought that Mr. Glover had been a little 
too hard upon the proposals with which Miss Barrett had con- 
cluded her valuable paper. So far as he was aware, there was not 
in the literature of the subject, in Hnglish at all events, a paper 
so comprehensive or full in details, nor (subject to certain correc- 
tions and qualifications) one which showed so great a command of 
the whole subject. Asa lawyer he saw no great difficulty either 
in framing an Act of Parliament to give effect to Miss Barrett’s 
suggestions, nor in administering the provisions of such a law. 
Those upon whom the duty of doing so fell, wouid, it might be 
assumed, regard not merely the effect of sentences which they 
passed upon the children. They would also take into account the 
results to the parents themselves; so that, while ameliorating the 
condition of the child, care should be taken that such sentences 
should not be the means of enabling parents to shake off their 
responsibilities. He thought that Miss Barrett had attached too 
much importance to some statistics, especially those of foreign 
countries. Take, for instance, the statistics referred to by Miss 
Barrett with respect to the effect of certain systems in the United 
States, and particularly with regard to what were termed “lapses.” 
The figures relating to some States of the Union were collected by 
officers in those States, who did not and could not know anything 
of the after lives of many of the persons trained under them, 
persons who six months later might be removed to Chicago, San 
Francisco, or New Orleans. As nothing was subsequently heard 
to their disadvantage, they may appear among the percentage 
of those who had not lapsed. It seemed to him that the gravest 
defect of criminal statistics was the absence of accurate local 
information. Examining only the statistics of a country as a 
whole, there could be only a dim idea of the changes which were 
taking place in the administration of the law, in the increased 
police supervision and vigilance, and in the temper and tone of the 
judges who administer the law. If, on the other hand, one selected 
a particular portion of that country, and examined the adminis- 
tration of the criminal Jaw from year to year, in that area one 
would begin to have some clear idea of what was going on with 
regard to a particular class of crime. To illustrate how quickly 
and completely the administration of the law might be altered in 
our own country, he mentioned the case of an old woman who 
was some ten years ago sentenced by a Judge, humane according 
to notions then prevalent, to terms of penal servitude amounting 
in the aggregate to something like fourteen years, for offences which 
to-day would only be punished with a few days’ imprisonment, even 
if she were not, on account of her age, let off altogether. The 
second part of the paper, namely, that which dealt with the remedy 
for juvenile delinquency, was probably the most interesting. He 
agreed in the main with what Dr. Morrison had said. But he ven- 
tured to think the outlook was more hopeful than Dr. Morrison’s 
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forecast, that slowly here and elsewhere there was rising, 
not very distinctly in some countries, but still gradually every- 
where, a new system of dealmg with juvenile delinquency far 
more effectual than that which had been attempted in the past. 
The past was chiefly a record of failures. The notion of vindic- 
tive punishment and of crime in regard to children’s offences 
was being got rid of; the idea of education and improvement was 
taking its place. We had grasped the idea that the treatment 
of juvenile delinquents was part of national education in its larger 
sense. In an orderly well-regulated household, if a child fell into 
evil ways, there was a wholesome system of counsel or correction 
applied, now tenderly, now with severity. The children whom 
social reformers had to deal with were not found in well-ordered 
households; and the task before the legislature was not how shall 
the State punish young offenders, but how shall it act as a judicious 
parent to these children. The duty of the magistrate should be to 
inquire into the moral condition of the child, with a view to seeing 
what sort of education was required. The wealthy and middle 
classes were solving this problem for themselves. There were, as 
his hearers knew, in this country, open to children of wealthy and 
middle class parents, schools which dealt, and dealt successfully, 
with undisciplined children, who in other rauks of life would 
become javenile delinquents. Similar provision must be made for 
the children of poor parents. As little as possible should there be 
attempts to deal with such cases wholesale, in large reformatories 
and industrial schools. The State should, as far as possible, deal 
with each case individually—very much asa wise parent would 
treat a child who had got out of hand. 

In some respects we had really gone back in the treatment of 
criminals; we certainly had not much advanced. It might seem 
strange to refer for lessons in criminology and the treatment of 
criminals to such an author as Defoe, and stranger still to make 
reference to ‘Moll Flanders.” But in the description therein 
given of the life of a thief in Defoe’s time, it would be found that 
some sounder practices were prevalent than at the present time. 
Moll Flanders was sentenced to penal servitude, and her husband, 
who had been a highwayman, went out to Virginia with her. 
Almost as soon as they got out there they were allowed, in the 
natural course of things, to go into the interior, where, if they 
troubled no one, no one troubled them. It was taken for granted 
that in the life of a colony in those days the older criminals, and 
also the younger delinquents, would be absorbed in the large mass 
of society, of which they became honest members. The chief point 
he desired to emphasise was this: even though we might not like 
it, the parent in future for a vast number of children must be the 
State, which must undertake the greatest of parental duties, that 
of education. 


Mr. Witttam Tauiack said he most cordially united with the 
gentlemen who had spoken as to the great value of the paper, and 
thought he had never heard one which had taken such a com- 
prehensive and instructive view of the whole subject. He agreed 
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with Dr. Morrison, that if we wanted to alter the effects of juvenile 
criminality, we must go to the causes. Just two points had struck 
him as illustrating that. Miss Barrett spoke of the great diminution 
of juvenile criminality in Ireland, and also alluded to the fact that 
within a few years juvenile criminality in Holland had doubled. 
That seemed to him to show the importance of religious training 
in dealing with this question. In Ireland, both among the 
Protestants of the north, and among the Catholics generally, 
the ministers paid very great attention to the religious interests 
of the young. On the other hand, in Holland, owing to various 
causes, such as antagonistic religious sects and agnostic influences, 
religion was excluded from the schools. This question also raised 
the whole subject of the housing of the poor, and, in short, almost 
every social question, notably intemperance. They had heard muclz 
in the paper about the effects of drunkenness in relation to juvenile 
delinquency. The Government should be urged to act upon the 
recommendations of the late Royal Commission on the Licensing 
Laws. The adoption of those recommendations would certainly 
go to the root of a great deal not only of juvenile, but also of 
adult, criminality. He thought there might be more control 
exercised over habitually wegligent parents, especially the vagrant . 
classes, who dragged their children about with them and trained 
them up most certainly in the paths of crime. He thought there 
was a great deal to be said for the view of the late Edward 
Denison, M.P., as expressed in his biography, edited by the late 
Sir Baldwyn Leighton. In this a mine of information on the 
subject would be found. It was Edward Denison’s opinion that if 
the children of the pauper classes were taken from their parents 
for at least two years, and boarded out, or put in suitable schools, 
that would break the neck of pauperism in twenty years. He 
cordially united with those who had spoken in favour of the 
enforcement of parental responsibility. A few years ago the Govern- 
ment brought in a measure—which unfortunately was crowded out 
—by which it was proposed by Sir Godfrey Lushington, who was a 
very practical authority by reason of his long connection with the 
Home Office, to make parents alive to a sense of their responst- 
bilities by the infliction of small fines, ranging from 1/. to 5/. as a 
maximum. If such an Act were passed, he thought that the 
influence it would exercise, though perhaps limited, would be very 
useful. | 


Mr. Jesse ARGYLE pointed out the great difficulty there was in 
getting hold of the lads between 16 and 20. There were almost 
any number of agencies for dealing with them before that age. 
He instanced the school boards, voluntary schools and the Sunday 
schools—organisations which reached every class, even to the 
poorest and most neglected. But directly these lads got to be 
about 15 or 16, an age when parental control failing, if it ever 
existed, they especially needed looking after, they broke away 
from the Sunday school. He supposed that not one in ten were 
kept after that age. The only thing that really seemed to be done 
with any success was the formation of lads’ clubs, but that was 
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only on such a minor scale that it touched a very small proportion 
of the lads. Even these clubs were closed to the boys on the day 
they most needed looking after, viz., Sunday, when they spent 
their time in most undesirable ways. The fact must be recognised 
that they would not go to Sunday schools; they would not be 
brought directly under religions influences, and it was of no use 
to keep up the mistake of saying, ‘‘ We will have nothing else on 
Sunday but religious influences.” They saw how on Saturday 
afternoons these begs were healthily occupied in their games and 
sports. The occupation which their games gave them must be 
offered them on Sunday. He therefore advocated the opening of 
lads’ clubs, with plenty of athletics and other means of rational and 
healthy enjoyment, to keep them out of mischief and temptation. 


Mr. Henry McNirr maintained, in spite of all Mr. Glover had 
urged, that where parents notoriously neglected their responsi- 
bilities, it was the duty of the State to step in. There was one 
thing which he would like especially to press upon the Society, 
and that was, that the class of parents alluded to regarded their 
children as an “asset.” ‘The children of many poor parents were, 
even at an early age, sent out into the streets to earn something, 
and if they could not get work, they were virtually forced to 
thieve, for when they came back at night, they had to bring a 
certain amount of money with them, or they were punished 
unmercifully. If parents who did not look after their children 
properly, were called upon not only to forego the children’s 
earnings, but also to pay a certain amount for their maintenance, 
in whatever institution they might be placed, it would put the 
very strongest pressure upon such parents to do their duty. 
Drunkenness had been alluded to as a most fruitful cause of the 
breeding of crime. He wished that drunkenness on the part of 
parents should be recognised as a reason for taking away their 
children, and compelling them to pay a certain amount towards 
their maintenance in an institution. In that way he thought we 
might go to the very root of the matter; for in considering the 
question of taking away children from the control of neglectful or 
drunken parents, where the longer they remained the worse they 
got, we should remember that such a step would be more potent 
than any other, for such parents would be more constrained to 
look after their children and to keep sober, bg fear of losing what 
they regarded as a valuable asset, than by any other form of 
pressure which could be put on. 


Mr. E. A. Hastinas Jay said that, as Secretary of a Committee 
ef the Charity Organisation Society in a district of the East End 
of London, he could corroborate most strongly what the last 
speaker had said as to the want of any feeling of responsibility on 
the part of the parents. He found that at the Hast End it was 
very difficult for boys and girls leaving school to know to what to 
turn their hands for a living; their parents could not or would 
not advise them. He thought that school managers might very 
usefully take more interest in the futfire of the children by study- 
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ing the conditions of trade and the openings that were available 
for them, in regarding not so much the immediate earnings, which 
were all that the parents thought of, as the future prospects when the 
children became men and women; then, instead of the idle loafing 
class which was growing up, we should get a class of decent 
citizens able to command a good wage. The reason why there 
was so large a class of unemployed was not because there was 
no work going, but because there were a number of people who 
were incapable of being useful members of society. If therefore 
teachers could be got to take an interest in the children just at the 
time when they were leaving school, he thought we should be 
taking a large step towards lessening this increasing class of 
loafers and criminals. School managers could do much to assist 
the teachers, who were too busy themselves to accumulate the 
necessary information. 


The Cuarrman (Sir Francis SHarp Powset, M.P.) said that for 
a solution of their difficulties he thought they must look both to 
philanthropic effort and to the action of Parliament. He himself 
had far more confidence in individual efforts than in statutes. It 
was comparatively easy for a powerful Government to pass an Act 
of Parliament, but it was by no means easy to carry that Act into 
effect so as to ensure results commensurate with the efforts made. 
When, however, they came to personal effort, he thought they 
were on a safe and right course. He believed that much blame in 
this matter rested with the school board authorities. One borough 
with which he was intimately acquainted was at present proud 
that in the hands of the existing school board there was a 
diminution of the efforts made by the school attendance officers. 
But the effect of that laxity had been to diminish the number of 
children at school, and he felt confident that if that evil policy 
were pursued, the diminution of the number of children in the 
schools of that great city, would be followed by a large and cor- 
responding increase of crime. In examining the judicial statistics, 
he had been much struck by observing the number of cases of 
larceny amongst these young people. He was far from saying 
that the youthful mind had not a natural tendency te theft, but 
when he saw the large number of larcenies committed, he could 
not help thinking that there must be amongst the population those 
who taught larceny. Probably much might be done to repress 
juvenile crime if more pains were taken to stay the hand of evil 
teachers and wicked counsellors who guided these young people 
into wickedness and sin. Looking at the situation as a whole, 
he thought there was far more ground for hope and encourage- 
ment than for despair. He was much struck with the fact that 
even with a larger population, the number of juvenile delinquents 
was only one-sixth of what it was thirty years ago. That fact 
should not be lost sight of, for it showed that those who had 
laboured in this cause had had some reward for their endeavours. 
He had also been much struck by what had been said as regarded 
Sunday afternoons, and there were few things which he wished 
more than that the Sunday question might be handled in a large, 
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a liberal, and a comprehensive spirit. Not only with regard to 
the young people with whom they were now concerned, but with 
regard to English society generally, the Sunday problem required 
thorough investigation. Owing to many circumstances, the facilities 
for locomotion, and the early closing of places of business on 
Saturday, a great change was no doubt coming over the habits of 
the people as regarded Sunday. New problems had to be faced, 
and new difficulties had to be dealt with. The conduct of young 
people between 12 and 20 years of age was only a branch, and 
perhaps not the most important branch, of a more extensive 
question. 


The Cuarrman concluded by moving a,vote of thanks to 
Miss Barrett for her paper, which was carried unanimously. 


The following reply has since been received from Miss 
Barrett :— 


I am grateful for this opportunity of replying to the discussion 
upon my paper, and very sincerely thank the speakers for their 
kind words. Some of the points raised, such as the treatment 
of pauper children, boys’ clubs, &ec., lie outside the scope of 
the paper, and I do not therefore propose to say anything on 
those subjects. As regards the various preventive and remedial 
measures suggested, it is true that we cannot institute too close 
a comparison between new and thinly-peopled countries and our 
own; but when we find that certain measures have invariably 
proved successful in checking crime and in reforming the criminal . 
wherever they have been tried (while it is generally acknowledged 
that our own methods have largely failed in both these aims), we 
may certainly believe that it is the method, not the country, that 
needs changing. It is to be hoped that one preventive measure— 
the Children of Vagrants Act—may speedily become law, so that 
this large and, alas, increasing class of children may at last be 
brought under educational and reformatory influences. I think, 
however, that the care of such children should be a State and not 
a county charge, since the greater number belong to no place in 
particular, and, in order to escape an increase of county rates, the 
authorities in districts where such children are found may hesitate 
to arrest them. This change of responsibility has been found 
necessary in Belgium, where recent laws have effected a striking 
diminution in this class. 

Other speakers dwell on the difficulty of the State coming 
between a parent and his child, and taking the parent’s place; but 
it seems to me that one great error of our present English system 
is, that while charity and the State do already to a large extent 
take the parent’s place in educating and training neglected 
children, the parent not only receives no punishment for his 
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neglect, but is generally allowed to resume control (after years of 
cost to the community ) at the most critical age, 16 or so, and just 
when the child is likely to be a source of profit, instead of an 
expense. In most other countries, not only in America and our 
colonies, but on the continent, the neglecting parent is punished 
and deprived of control over his child (unless he can prove 
reformation of character) ; thus the costly work of training young 
children is not nullified, as it is with us in too many instances. 
The effect of these foreign laws is, in the first place, that the work 
of reformation is much more permanent, and, in the second place, 
that parents become less negligent, since few like entirely to lose 
sight or control of their children, though very willing not to take 
any trouble so long as other people can be found to do their work.’ 

Fact is stronger than theory, and experience proves that the 
tide of child misery and neglect can only be checked by legal 
restraint upon the parents, by their punishment, and by the entire 
removal of the children where the parents are incorrigible. It is 
by no means impossible to inake them pay towards the support of 
their children, as experience proves.” 

Mr. Glover is mistaken in saying that my statistics show that 
juvenile offenders are only one-sixth as numerous as they were 
thirty years ago. I most carefully (as I thought) pointed out the 
fact that though juvenile prisoners were only one-sixth as numerous 
as they were thirty years ago, this did not mean that offenders 
had decreased, but only that methods of dealing with them had 
changed. Reformatories have been established, some are released 
on probation, some are whipped, &c. As a matter of fact, criminals 


' The report for 1899, which I have just received from the Department of 
Neglected and Dependent Children, Ontario, confirms this in a striking way. 
The superintendent says that the law of 1893 (empowering the Court to remove 
children from vicious control and annulling parental control) has ‘led to the 
strengthening instead of the weakening of parental ties, for many parents who 
lightly regarded their responsibilities have developed a sudden affection for their 
children, when they realised the possibility of losing them.” Much neglect and 
misery is checked, and “the number of those who form the criminal and worthless 
classes will be materially reduced in the near future.” 

2 I may perhaps quote my own experience of work in the most difficult of all 
countries, where for centuries self-help and self-respect have been strangled by 


perpetual doles, and where poverty is perhaps greater than in any other country 


in Christendom. Yet even here so entirely novel an idea as that of making 
parents contribute towards the support of their children when in an institution 
has proved practicable and successful, even by a private individual without any 
legal or official authority. 

The amount paid may be small (in some cases the wages earned by the parents 
are only 62. a yer), but paid it is, and faithfully; and I think I am within the 
mark in saying that tad debts do not average 12. a year since this home was 
opened, and that not half a dozen children have been deserted, though the parents 
are working in all parts of Ireland, so that personal knowledge and oversight is 
impossible in many cases. This, however, is but a small effort. Moreover, in 
Ireland parents may desert their children for years, and leave charity to support 
them; but whenever they choose to return (though, as has happened within iny 
experience, they are unable to recognise their own children), the law compels me 
to hand back the children to them, whatever the character of these parents. This 
is not necessarily the case in England now. 
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from 16 to 21 years of age are increasing in Hngland and in 
Scotland,® sad to say; pointing to some grave error or omission in 
our system. For this reason I dwelt at length on the systems 
adopted in those countries where—and where alone in all the 
world, as far as I can ascertain—this class is decreasing. These 
may not all be applicable to an old and densely-populated country 
lke England, but, on the other hand, prison workers and officials 
are amongst those who are most anxious for changes to be made 
in the Hnglish system. They specially advocate the establishment 
of reformatories for first offenders over 16 years of age, such as 
those in the States of New York and Massachusetts, which have 
there proved so singularly successful, though the inmates are 
apparently hopeless enough on admission. Most are deficient in 
bodily and mental vigour and in moral sensibility; many are 
intemperate, yet after a comparatively short detention it is found 
safe to release the inmates on parole, and only 4 per cent. of these 
return to jail. The first step towards reform is to produce a 
healthy condition of body, and then of mind, by physical training 
and by elementary and trade instruction, so that on discharge the 
inmate may be able to earn an honest living. The ability to make 
something is often the first step towards self-respect and self- 
control. J much hope that before long separate trials of children 
and separate places of confinement will be instituted. It is true 
that children likely to appear in the police courts have probably 
_ been mixing all their lives with thieves, criminals, and the criminal 
class, but the very object of arresting them is surely to place 
something better before them—to reform more than to punish, and 
this cannot be effected without cutting them off from contaminating 
influences. When the Quaker philanthropist said: ‘‘ Friend, thee 
should have better thoughts,” the prisoner justly asked: ‘“ Where 
shall I get them?” The words once said by Pope Clement XI 
are as applicable now as then: “‘ Parum est coércere improbos 
poena nisi probos efficias disciplina.” 


* Iam somewhat at a loss to explain why Ireland (so erroneously thought to 
be a specially criminal country) is, so extraordinarily free from serious crime. 
With a smaller population, Scotland has an enormously greater number of 
prisoners (almost twice as many in some years), while serious offenders are only 
16°6 per 10,000 of the population in Ireland, as compared with 25:4 per 10,000 
in England. The convicted prisoners for all offences in Ireland are but 7°3 per 
1,000 persons; in Scotland they are 12°6 per 1,000! Convicts, both male and 
female, show an extraordinary decrease in Ireland, and one is forced to believe that 
instead of the Irish being a naturally lawless offensive people, as so many think, 
they are in truth naturally law abiding and well behaved beyond most peoples. 
Whether this is due to their deep religious instincts, or to other causes, it is not 
fcr me to decide. 
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On the Consumprion of Auconotic Beveracss, 


By H. Bencn-Jones, B.A. 


[Read before the Royal Statistical Society, 24th April, 1900. 
A. E. Bateman, Esq., C.M.G., Hon. Vice-President, in the Chair. ] 


I HAve been asked to speak to-day on the subject of the Drink 
statistics of the world. 

It is a large and interesting, one might almost say a fascinating, 
subject. It has interest for all classes, from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (if he can be called a class) downwards, for those who 
drink, and for those who do not drink; indeed, the subject seems 
to have as much interest for those who do not drink, as for those 
who do. To those who do not drink, the statistics cf drink in 
our Colonial possessions—those greater Englands of the future— 
will indeed be an encouragement; but of that I shall have more 
to say anon. 

In the official statistics of drink prepared by the Board of 
Trade, wine, beer, and spirits only are dealt with; but there is 
one other article of drink which will, I think, at once suggest 
itself to everyone here as an article of large consumption both 
in this country and in France, and that is cider. In France the 
statistics with regard to the production of cider (see Statement IV) 
are very complete. In that country the production of cider has 
always been large, approaching almost in some years to the pro- 
duction of wine. Thus in the year 1895 the production of wine 
was 264 million hectolitres, the production of cider 255 millions. 
It is a large amount, the hectolitre being equal to 22 gallons. 
The largest amount of cider produced in France in any one year 
since 1850 was in 1893, when it amounted to 31% million hecto- 
litres, but then 1893 was a bounteous year, and the production of 
wine in France amounted in that year to over 50 million hecto- 
litres! 

It might be suggested that such figures could with advantage 
be added to the official returns relating to drink. But any such 
publication would at once suggest the question, ‘“‘How do these 
‘French figures compare with our own, which must also be 
“larger” They cannot be compared, because unfortunately our 
own do not exist. I think some of our friends of the Board of 


1 See Table IV in Appendix. 
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Agriculture are present; no doubt they think such figures will not 
be wanting long. 

The statement relating to the production of cider in France to 
which I have referred, and which is given in the Appendix IV, shows 
how much cider has been used in late years for the purposes of 
making brandy. In France, in some years of late almost as much 
of cider as of wine has been converted into brandy. Indeed, 
the whole statement showing the various substances from which 
spirit is distilled in France, which is published by the French 
Government (see statement in Appendix V), is very interesting. 
It shows that since the seventies brandy, 7.e., burnt wine, has 
almost ceased to be produced in France, the proportion of brandy 
to the total spirit production since 1880 being under 3 per cent. of 
the total; that is to say, out of every 100 bottles of spirit produced 
in France, not more than 3 bottles can be regarded as genuine 
brandy. Some are of opinion that almost all the genuine brandy 
made comes to England. Some again think that almost the 
entire quantity is bought by the champagne growers of Rheims, 
and goes to fortify the fine dry wines of that district—godt anglais, 
so that it also, eventually, finds its way to England. 

I have only alluded to this cider production incidentally, 
however. I will now proceed to speak generally of the salient 
figures, and the results which the official statistics show with 
regard to the world consumption of alcoholic Hy, that is, 
of wine, beer, and spirits. 

And first of wine. Sunshine has been described as the wine 
of the poor, and wine as bottled sunshine, and it follows that 
naturally where sunshine is there 1s wine—that is to say where 
the inhabitants are sufficiently advanced in civilisation to bottle 
their sunshine. This is pre-eminently the case on the shores of 
the sunny Mediterranean; and there is scarcely a country border- 
ing on that inland sea which is not adapted by nature, if not by 
art, to the cultivation of the vine. It follows from this that the 
national everyday drink of the inhabitants of those countries is 
wine, just as much as the everyday drink of the Saxon and Anglo- 
Saxon races is beer; and it is of interest to place in juxtaposition 
the number of gallons of wine consumed per head in the chief 
Latin nations of the Mediterranean, and to compare these with 
the number of gallons of beer consumed per head by the chief 
Saxon races. Thus we find that of wine France consumes per 
head, and on an average, 24 gallons, Italy 20 gallons, and Spain 
18 gallons; whilst of beer there is consumed per head in the United 
Kingdom over 31 gallons, in Germany 27 gallons, and in the 
United States 13 gallons. If the actual bulk of the wine therefore 
consumed amongst the Latin races is enormous, so also is that of 
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the beer consumed by their Saxon contemporaries. But there is 
one point of divergence, namely, that the wine production of the 
world does not tend to increase; on the contrary, it tends—owing 
partly to the phylloxera and partly to other causes—to decrease ; 
whereas the production of beer—its consumption follows—goes on 
always increasing. Ido not assert that itis so. J merely throw 
it out as a suggestion; but to me there seems a strange analogy 
between the ratios of increase and decrease in these articles of 
consumption, and the increase and decrease, or stagnation, of the 
populations. 

However that may be, let us turn again to the alcoholic 
beverages. In all this mass of figures prepared in the Board 
of Trade with regard to them, one salient feature stands out, 
namely, that 1t is what the mass of the population drinks, that 
makes all the difference. Thus in England, in Germany, in the 
United States, the rich man’s wine stands for almost nothing as 
compared with the poor man’s beer. J may put it in other words, 
and say that the imported article, which is expensive, has no 
chance with the home-made article, which is relatively cheap. 
And in this connection it may be observed how clearly these 
tables relating to alcoholic beverages bring out the fact that the 
liquor trade is in nearly every country almost entirely a matter of 
home industry, and not of foreign production. 

We in this country, where all wine and an appreciable amount 
of spirit are imported, are perhaps not so fully aware of the fact 
as they are in other countries; but the statistics of trade, when 
placed alongside of those of production, show it irrefutably, as 
also do the statistics of revenue. Why, even in this country no 
less than 84 per cent. of the revenue derived from the taxation of 
alcoholic beverages is levied on the home-made article, whilst in 
other leading countries over go per cent.—in the United States as 
much as 96 per cent.—of the revenue from drink is derived from 
excise, that is from the home-made article, made in the country 
where it is consumed.? 

The Tables to which I have referred bring out another fact. 
with regard to this trade which is of interest, namely, that wine is 
an article of commerce in far greater proportion than either beer or 
spirits are. The fact may be accounted for, I think, in this way: 
wine is produced in the south in the countries of the sun, and the 
northern nations, which are for the most part active and rich, buy 
it in some quantities. It is singular, however, how little beer and 
spirits, which are for the most part the productions of the north, 
the countries of the south are willing to take in return, the import 
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of these articles into countries such as Italy, Spain, Portugal, and 
Greece being singularly small, and not increasing either. 

The great French writer Montesquieu said that drink, botl 
as to the nature and quality of the liquor drunk, was chiefly a. 
geographical expression. I have come rather to the conclusiow 
that it is chiefly a matter of ability to pay, both as regards the 
quantity and quality of the liquids drunk, and that given the 
ability to pay, a matter which depends very largely on commercial 
prosperity both in this and in many other large countries, there is 
scarcely any limit to the absorbing interest the masses will take in 
this question of alcoholic beverages. The recent statistics of the 
United States demonstrate this point in a remarkable degree, and 
as commercial prosperity returns to that country, as it is doing 
at this moment, it will be of considerable interest to watch its 
effect on the drink statistics of that, statistically speaking, most 
interesting country. Taking the statistics of the past as revards 
the United States, we see that the consumption of beer (the 
consumption of wine fluctuates so much with the harvest, and is 
moreover so small that we cannot take that), which in the year 
1892-93 was 895 million gallons, was in the year 1896-97, before 
commercial prosperity had begun to return, 890 millions, the per 
capita consumption having decreased from 13°4 gallons to 12°2 
gallons. The consumption of spirits, which in 1892-93 was 84 
million gallons, was in 1896-97 61 millions, the per capita con- 
sumption decreasing from 1; gallon in the former period to 0°84 
of a gallon in the latter. In 1897-98 there was in the United 
States some slight tendency to an increase in the consumption 
both of beer and of spirits; whether, however, this is due to 
returning commercial prosperity, as I am inclined to take it to be, 
will become more apparent in future years. 

The statistics, it may be remarked, of the Dominion of Canada 
over the period 1892-97 show the same marked decreases in the 
consumption of spirits and the same steadiness, or want of increase, 
in the consumption of beer, as do the statistics of the United 
States, and point to much the same results. Thus in the Dominion 
the consumption of beer in 1693 was 173 million gallons, in 1897 
it was 18 millions, the per capita consumption being in each case 
33 gallons. The consumption of spirits in 1893 was 3°7 million 
gallons, in 1898 it was 2°9 millions, tle per capita consumption 
‘having decreased from three-quarters of a gallon to 0°55 of a gallon. 
The statistics of the Dominion therefore show very much the same 
‘results as regards the consumption of liquor as do those of the 
United States. 

Before leaving the United States I may, although it does not 
directly come within the scope of this paper, perhaps be permitted 
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to refer to another subject ‘which, taken in conjunction with the 
decrease in the use of the alcéholic beverages most affected in 
that country, namely, beer and spirits, has a singular interest, and 
that is the consumption of coffee,? which is extremely large, 
amounting in 1898 to no less than 11 Ibs. per head of the popula- 
tion; in 1893 the consumption of this article was 8 lbs. per head. 
This consumption of coffee will indeed appear large. when we con- 
sider that the consumption in this country is less than three-quarters 
of a pound, whilst in France it is 33 lbs., and in Germany 5 lbs. 

To return, however, to alcoholic beverages, and coming nearer 
home to our own country. It is to be remarked how singularly 
small are the fluctuations in the amount of wine drunk in the 
United Kingdom. Taken over a series of years, from 1885 to 
1898, the per capita consumption of wine has varied: only between 
0°36 and o'41 of a gallon; those are the extreme limits of fluctua- 
tion. Neither can a consumption of less than 2 quarts per head 
of the population be regarded as large; and it should be remarked 
that out of the net revenue derived from the taxation of alcoholic 
beverages, wine contributes only 4 per cent., or one twenty-fifth 
part of the 34 millions sterling derived from that source.* 

With regard to the spirits consumed in the United Kingdom, the 
most salient points brought out by the returns of recent years are, 
first, their consistent steadiness of consumption, if I may be allowed 
the expression—the per capita consumption in the United Kingdom 
over a series of years from 1891 to 1898 having scarcely varied 
from 1 gallon per head of the population, the limits of fluctuation 
in this case being 0-95 and 1°05; secondly, the increased proportion 
of home-made as opposed to foreign spirit drunk in this country 
{see statement II in Appendix). About 20 per cent. of the 
spirits consumed is imported from abroad, and about 80 per 
cent is manufactured here. The amount imported year by year, 
remains stationary, the amount manufactured at home shows a 
steady and progressive increase, though not out of proportion to 
the increase of the population. The consumption of wine and 
spirits in this country (having regard to the increase of the 
population) shows therefore no very great or remarkable change. 
But in the case of beer it is different. The consumption of that 
article of late years has, to use the consecrated expression, advanced 
by leaps and bounds. In 1885-86 the consumption was approxi- 
mately 975 million gallons; in 1897-98 it was 1,282 million gallons; 
the per capita consumption rising in the same period from 27 gallons 
to over 314 gallons. It is an enormous figure, especially when we 
take into account the comparatively small amount of beer consumed 


3 See Appendix III. 
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in Scotland and in Ireland. It is interesting, however, to remark 
that over the same period the consumption of beer in Germany 
rose from 195 gallons per head to 27 gallons; the proportionate 
increase is much larger therefore in Germany than in this country 
(ihe actual rate of increase being in the United Kingdom 18 per 
cent., and in Germany 36 per cent.). The total amount of the beer 
consumed in Germany is 1,458 million gallons, orrather more than 
it is in this country, where the quantity consumed is, as stated 
above, 1,282 million gallons; but the difference of the population 
must be taken into account, Germany having a population of 
14 millions more than the United Kingdom. Germany has been 
regarded by many as the beer-drinking country par excellence. 
This idea arises no doubt from the fact that in parts, such as 
Bavaria, the consumption of beer per inhabitant is no less than 
56 gallons, whilst in Wurtemburg it is 43 gallons, and in 
Baden 36. These figures exceed our own of 313 gallons per 
head. But then again it must be remembered that in some of 
the northern provinces of Germany on the Baltic little beer is 
drunk, the consumption of the inhabitants of those parts being 
spirits rather than beer. 

There is also one other country besides Bavaria and Wurtem- 
burg where beer is drunk in larger proportion than it is in the 
United Kingdom, and that is Belgium, where the consumption per 
head is 45 gallons. 

Belgium is a small country, but the inhabitants are very well 
to do. Whether it is to be attributed to this circumstance or to 
any other, such as the smallness of the taxation, may be a matter 
of opinion, but anyhow Belgium holds the somewhat unenviable 
position of consuming, per head, a larger proportion of alcoholic 
liqnor than any other country in the world, unless perhaps 
Denmark. 

Belgium is not a wine-producing country any more than the 
United Kingdom, and yet the per capita consumption of wine 
is just twice as great as in England. As already stated, in 
Belgium 45 gallons of beer are consumed per inhabitant; in the 
United Kingdom not quite 32 gallons. As regards spirits, again, 
the consumption per head in Belgium, taking the last ten years, 
is rather over than under 2 gallons, or, again, twice as much as 
in HEngland. I shall have occasion, however, to refer to this 
consumption of spirits further on. 

So much, then, for the consumption of alcoholic beverages in this 
country as compared with foreign nations. 

I now propose to review shortly the “ proclivities,” if I may 
use the expression, of the principal nations of the earth in this 
matter of drink, taking successively wine, beer, and spirits ; and 
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first of wine. There is one country which stands out pre-eminent 
in the consumption of wine, and that is France. In France very 
close upon 24 gallons of wine are drunk per head of the popula- 
tion. It is the largest consumption of wine in any country of the 
world, and not only do the French drink their own wine, but 
they are the largest importers of wine also, the imports of 
wine into France being in the year 1898, for instance, five 
times as large as the exports, and I may add the year 1598 
is by no means singular. At an interval in the matter of 
consumption of wine come very close together Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal, in all of which (I am speaking roughly), approximately, 
20 gallons of wine per head are consumed annually. Again, 
at an interval, comes Switzerland with 15 gallons; then at a 
long interval Austro-Hungary with 3 gallons, and the German 
Empire with under 2 gallons. All the rest of the nations for 
which reliable data exist consume under 1 gallon per head. That 
exhausts wine. Coming now to beer. In the matter of the con- 
sumption of beer Belgium stands first with, as already stated, 
45 gallons per head; next, at a considerable interval, comes the 
United Kingdom with just under 32 gallons; Germany, which 
comes third, at not so long an interval, consumes 27 gallons; then 
Denmark with 20 gallons; and then Switzerland, where the con- 
sumption of beer is steadily increasing, with 15 gallons. The 
United States, Sweden, and Austro-Hungary come close together 
with 13, 10, and g gallons respectively. France consumes 5 gal- 
lons, and Norway much the same amount. Other nations scarcely 
touch beer, except perhaps Holland. But as regards Holland no 
official statistics as to beer exist. 

The third division is spirits. And here it is much easier to 
generalise, for, curiously enough, as an examination of the official 
statistics will show, one-half of the civilised nations of the world 
drink approximately—I am speaking approximately—z gallons of 
spirits per head of the population, and the other half drink 
approximately 1 gallon per head. 

Denmark stands in the matter of the consumption of spirits in 
a class by itself, with over 3 gallons per head. Then close together 
come France, Germany, Austria, Holland, Belgium, and Sweden. 
In all these countries close on 2 gallons of spirits are consumed 
per head ; the consumption in each for many years back neither 
increasing nor decreasing, but for the most part with small fluctua- 
tions, remaining stationary, having regard always to the increase of 
the population. We now come to the countries which consume 
1 gallon of spirits per head: these are the United Kingdom, the 
Russian Empire, the United States, and Switzerland. In these 
countries, too, the figure of 1 gallon a head (or approximately so) 
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is a pretty constant one, although it should be remarked that of 
late during the last four years, the consumption of spirits in the 
United States has been persistently below 1 gallon, and in the 
preceding four years persistently above it. 

It may be remarked that the population of the six countries 
where approximately 2 gallons of spirits per head is consumed 
is 146 millions, and that the population of the four countries 
where approximately only 1 gallon per head is consumed is 
248 millions. It would seem therefore that in the, so to speak, 
spirit-drinking countries there is a decided preponderance of the 
inhabitants who prefer 1 gallon to 2. The foregoing remarks 
refer to the drink of the leading and most civilised nations of the 
world. 

I now come to the last, and possibly the most interesting, sub- 
division of my subject—namely, the consumption of alcoholic 
beverages in the principal British Colonies—that is in Australasia, 
Canada, and the Cape. I have kept the statistics of these countries 
apart from those of the various nations of Europe for several 
reasons, the principal being that these newer nations stand by 
themselves as a class apart, being younger, poorer, from want of 
the accumulated wealth of ages, and from the want of established 
industries connected with the wine, beer, and spirit trades, these 
being the creation almost entirely of the last fifty years, except in 
the case of the wine industry at the Cape, which was established 
as far back as 1653. The only country with which our colonies 
can perhaps fairly be compared is the United States of America, 
and the United States themselves were far advanced in civilisation, 
and accumulated wealth when our great colonies were still asleep 
and in their poverty. Probably the industries to which I refer 
will grow; whether it is desirable they shall grow is another 
question, but probably with the growth of the countries they will 
grow too: I refer more particularly to the beer industry, which 
seems to spread with the spread of the Saxon and Anglo-Saxon 
races, though up to the present time the consumption of this 
article in the colonies is but small as compared with the huge 
consumption of beer in the mother country; particularly is this 
the case as regards the Cape Colony, and also the Dominion of 
Canada, the inhabitants of which latter may be described as 
drinking less of the various kinds of alcoholic beverages than 
the inhabitants of any country in the world which has any 
reliable statistics; less even than the Norwegians, whose official 
returns show them to be the most abstemious people of Hurope— 
who have statistics, that is. 

I will now take the statistics of our three great colonial 
possessions servatim, and first Australasia. The statistics of drink 
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in the various colonies of Australia are at the present day fairly 
complete. They show that these colonies, having a population 
of rather more than 43 million people, consume approximately 
1 gallon of wine per hbead,,10 gallons of beer, and three-quarters 
of a gallon of spirit, the wine consumed being in excess of that 
consumed in this country, where under half a gallon per head 
is drunk, but the beer and spirits are distinctly less per head than 
what is consumed here; in the case of beer very distinctly less. 
The wine and the beer consumed in Australasia are made in the 
colonies ; of the spirit consumed 80 per cent. is imported, mostly 
from the United Kingdom. It may also be remarked that of the 
3 million sterling, approximately the revenue which the Australasian 
colonies derive from the taxation of drink, 2 millions are derived 
from the taxation of the imported beverage, and that of these 
2 millions, 90 per cent., approximately, is derived from the taxation 
of the spirit imported. This importation of spirits into the 
Australian colonies is vastly in excess of the local production. 
I know of no other civilised country in which the import exceeds 
the production. Even in our own country, in which quite an 
unusually large amount of foreign spirit is consumed, 80 per 
cent. of what is drunk is made at home, and only 20 per cent. 
comes from abroad, and yet, as I have remarked, even this 20 per 
cent. is a large proportion, far larger than in most countries. 
The proportion of spirit therefore imported into Australasia is 
phenomenal. 

To come now to the Cape Colony, and here it is to be observed 
that while the statistical data relating to the Australasian colonies 
may be stated to be fairly complete and reliable, those relating to 
the Cape Colony are distinctly the reverse. This applies more 
particularly to the classes of alcoholic beverages which are chiefly 
consumed there, viz., wine and spirits. These are so inextricably 
“‘mixed” that it is impossible to arrive at any very definite results 
with regard to either. This arises chiefly from the fact that much 
of the wine made is boiled and turned into brandy. 

The Comptroller of Licenses before the Liquor Laws Commis- 
sion of the Cape of Good Hope in 1890, stated that two-fifths of 
the wine made “‘is believed”’ to be distilled into brandy. At the 
present day there appears to be just as much uncertainty as there 
was in 1890 as to what quantity is, each year, transmuted into 
brandy; probably the amount of brandy made from wine varies 
considerably with the wine harvest from year to year, and without 
the necessary data it is impossible to arrive at any satisfactory 
figure as to the amount of wine which actually goes into consump- 
tion as wine at the Cape. From 4 to.6 million gallons of wine 
are produced annually, not a very large production and about 
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equal to that of Australasia, or perhaps some of the small States 
of Germany, such as Baden or Bavaria. 

The export of wine to Kurope from the Cape is small and 
decreasing, it amounts at present to under 70,000 gallons, most of 
the wine exported going inland to the Transvaal and other parts: 
adjacent. | 

The consumption of beer at the Cape is small and steady, and 
has not reached 2 gallons per head of the population in any one 
year. The Cape is, in fact, a smaller consumer of beer than. any 
of the large colonies. It may be mentioned.in this connection, 
however, that the consumption of beer in the adjoining little 
colony of Natal is even smaller, and does not amount to even 
half a gallon per head. At the Cape 75 per cent. of the beer 
consumed is produced in the colony; the official statistics of 
Natal show that in that colony no beer is produced locally. 
Spirits are consumed in the Cape Colony in about the same 
proportion as in England, viz., approximately 1 gallon per head of 
the population. Unfortunately no statistics exist to show what 
proportion of this spirit is made from wine and is genuine brandy 
—the term brandy being derived from the German brant-vin, or 
burnt wine—and what part is Cape-smoke or trade spirit, com- 
monly called alcool d’industrie, the industry at the Cape having 
the reputation of producing a remarkably deleterious compound. 
It is to be hoped that after the present war is over the statistics of 
the Cape Colony relating to alcoholic beverages may be improved. 

We now come to Canada, the oldest of our big colonial 
possessions. The consumption of drink in Canada is singularly 
small, smaller than in any country of the world for which statistics 
exist, and, what is even more remarkable, is steadily decreasing, 
more particularly as regards the consumption of spirits; indeed, it 
is interesting, as I have before observed, to trace the comparative 
decrease which has taken place in the consumption of spirits 
of recent years in Canada and in the United States. I have 
referred, 1 know, to this before, but I think I should amplify 
what I have already said. Thus, in the States, the consump- 
tion of spirits per head in 1890 was 1°17 gallon; in 1898 it 
had fallen to o'g2 of a gallon. In Canada the consumption 
was in 1890 o'g5 of a gallon, in 1897 it was 0°75 of a gallon, 
in 1898 it was 0°55; the falling off in the consumption of spirits 
in Canada is therefore even more marked than in the United 
States. I have referred already to the increased consumption of 
coffee in the United States of recent years; the same increase 
of consumption is observable in Canada, only of course on a much 
smaller scale. In 1890 the consumption of coffee per head in the 
United States was 8 lbs. per head; in 1898 it was 11 lbs. per 
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head, In Canada the consumption was 0°64 of a lb. in 1890, and. 
o'97 of a lb. in 1898.° The consumption of coffee therefore in 
both appears to be increasing, just as the consumption of spirit is 
decreasing. With regard to wine, the statistics of the Dominion 
of Canada show that not a tenth part of a gallon is consumed per 
head. The consumption of wine, then, in Canada may be regarded. 
as almost non-existent. Neither is the consumption of beer in 
the Dominion large, amounting to approximately 3} gallons per 
head. This compares with a consumption in the United States of 
13 gallons per head. The consumption of the article in Canada 
remains steady, it may be remarked, neither increasing nor 
decreasing. Almost the whole amount consumed is produced in 
the colony, only about 3 per cent. being imported. Of the con- 
sumption of spirits in the Dominion I have already spoken. 
During the last three years it has averaged 0°65 of a gallon, the 
latest year of the triennial period—1898, being the lowest, namely, 
0°55 of a gallon. 

The drink of the people in the Dominion of Canada may 
therefore be said to be spirits, the amount of beer consumed 
being so small, and wine almost non-existent; but even of spirits, 
which is the alcoholic beverage most affected, the inhabitants of the 
Dominion drink little, less indeed than the inhabitants of almost 
any civilised country in the world. 

Such are the statistical results relating to the consumption 
of alcoholic beverages in the Colonies. They are interesting, 
especially when the results for each Colony are placed side by side. 
To those persons who do not themselves drink, but who take an 
interest in what others consume, they must be eminently satis- 
factory. 

In conclusion. Into the question of the ‘‘ desirability ” of drinks 
I have not entered; it is a question on which many feel strongly, 
some one way, some the other, and it forms no part of my subject. 
My object has been to-day to deal in a succinct form, and as 
shortly as possible without omitting leading features, with the 
question of what zs drunk in the civilised countries of the world, 
rather than with the question of the ‘ desirability ” that it should 
be drunk—or otherwise. : 

One conclusion I may perhaps be permitted to draw. Wine 
and beer may be, probably are, in the generality of countries 
for the most part pure and innocuous; but with regard to spirits, 
there is the rub. The fiscal authorities in many countries draw 
large, and increasingly large, proportions of their revenue from 
the taxation of spirits, an article which is very generally taxed 
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from 200 to 300 per cent. of its value, not its original value, but 
its value when going out of bond and into consumption. 

Now with increased taxation there is more and more tempta- 
tion to dealers, I will not say to the vilification, but to the 
falsification, of the article, and the State in so many instances 
deriving such a large revenue from the article, does it not 
become more and more incumbent on the State to protect in 
some measure the consumer? This is being recognised in some 
countries. In Russia, for instance, the Government has estab- 
lished a monopoly which, it is claimed, will at the same time 
diminish consumption, ensure a purer article being supplied, and 
at the same time increase the imperial revenue. In France a 
monopoly of rectification is proposed, and is under the considera- 
tion of the Government, and this, it is claimed, will answer 
the same purposes. 

Here, in the United Kingdom, the spirit of the country is 
opposed to monopolies, particularly Government monopolies. But 
there are in this country inspectors whose duty it is to see that 
various articles of consumption, such as milk for instance, are 
served pure and unadulterated, and I feel sure that no statesman 
who carries into effect a measure calculated to provide to his 
fellow creatures some more efficient protection than at present is 
the case in the matter of the distilled beverages served to them, 
will have lived entirely in vain. 
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Taste I1.—UNITED KINGDOM. 


CONSUMPTION OF SPIRI'S, 


Statement showing the Consumption of Spirits in the United Kingdom, 
distinguishing the Quantity of British and of Foreign Spirits Consumed, 
together with the Quantity Consumed per Head of the Population 


respectively. 





Total Quantity of Spirits Consumed. 


Consumption per Head of the Population. 
(000’s omitted.] 



































Years, 

British. Foreign. Total. British. Foreign. Total. 
eS ante Gals. Gals. Gals. Gals. Palthle 
1885....| 26,609, 7,906, 34,515, O74 0°22 0°96 

86....| 25,954, | 8171, | 34,125, O71 0°23 0°94 
"Si ap 20,010, 7,604, 338,574, O'71 O'21 0°92 
788...) 25,964, 8,174, 34,138, 0°70 0°22 0°92 
789...) 25,836, 8,243, 34,079, 0°70 0°22 0°92 
1890....| 27,828, 8,978, 36,806, o'75 0°24 0°99 
'Glozl) 29,529, 8,608, 38,432, 0°79 0°23 1°02 
792...) 31,469, 8,498, 39,967, 0 83 0°22 1°05 
°93....| 30,661, 7,841, 38,502, 0°80 o'21 1‘Ol 
°94,..., 80,452, 7,916, 38,368, 0°79 0°21 1°00 
795...) 29,291, 7,707, 36,998, 0°75 | 0°20 0°95 
*96....| 31,089, 8,037, 39,126, 0°79 | o°21 1'00 
°97....| 82,126, 8,288, 40,114, o'81 o°21 1°02 
98...) 32,898, 8,251, 41,149, 0°82 O°21 1°03 
99...| 34,334, | 8,128, | 42,462, 0°85 | 0°20 1'05 


Note.—The particulars for the years 1885-88 inclusive relate to the 
calendar years ended 31st December, whilst those for 1889 and subsequent 


years are for the financial years ended 31st March. 
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TasLEe III.—Statement showing the Quantity of Raw Coffee Imported into 
the United States and Canada, with the Quantity Consumed per Head 
of the Population, in each Year from 1870 to 1899 inclusive. 


(000’s omitted in quantity columns.] 























United States. Canada. 
Years ‘ended’ |=... a sae ee eT ee 
30th June. Quantity of ee aes Quantity of ea 
Coffee Imported. | of the Population. | Coffee Imported. | of the Population. 
Rtn. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. 
1S70 Geo 235,257, 6°00 > 
Tl eee 317,992, 7°91 
so serra 298,806, 7°28 
a Liane: 293,294, 687 | 
Birnie 284,272, 6°59 
ci fs aa ee 321,971, 7°08 | 
OPC tab oe 340,089, 4°33 > Not stated in | abstract 
ark fe): PR 331,639, 6°94 
Evian ye 309,882, 6°24 
7D Die es 377,848, 9°42 
1880 eit. 446,851, 8°78 | 
Aci Wes 455,190, 8:26 J 
‘goo 459,923, 8°30 2,758, te 
oi te ie 515,879, 8°91 2,498, bah 
AS) eels | 584,786, 9°26 2,227, = 
Raut ee 572,600, 9°60 4,108, Za 
eS wee. | 564,708, 9°36 83,845, « — 
1S7 were. 526,109, 8°53 1,826, af 
“OD Bienes e 423,646, 6°81 2,767, 0°59 
OO tiancateus 578,397, 9°16 3,037, 0°64 
1890 be 499,159, 7°83 3,074, 0°64 
5 a ati: v 519,528, 7°99 3,228, 0°67 
Go0 \ nae 632,942, 9°61 3,212, 0°66 
°98 bee 541,157, 8°24 3,471, 0°70 
204): ee 531,705, 8'o1 3,115, 0°62 
205 7 panne 645,706, 9°22 3,257, 0°64 
296 aban 580,598, 8°04 3,321, 0°65 
107 Uecesteeae 737,646, 9°95 4,505, 0°87 
208 o..0R es 870,514, 11°45 4,721, 0°90 
"09 eae 831,820, I1°0O 5,159, 0°97 


2 TTT TE CS I ET LD 
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TasLE I1V.—FRANCE. 


PrRopucTION OF WINE AND CIDER. 


Statement showing the Production of Wine and of Cider in France, and the 


Quantity of Spirits produced therefrom, in each Year from 1876 to 1898 
incluswe. 


[Extracted from the “ Bulletin de Statistique et de Législation Comparée,”’ 
August, 1899. ] 





























Vn OE Production of Spirits 
Vince. (000’s omitted] 
Of Wine. Of Cider. From Wine. From Cider. 
Hectol. Hectol. ase} Gans eae 

ISTO ae 41,847, 7,036, 545,994 22,388 
CLE Paks Re 56,405, 135345; 157,570 9,468 
Sather ts. 48,720, 11,936, 192,952 9,822 
Obie s 25,770, 71738; 102,651 7,265 
TBO pnosccck«. 29,677, 5,465, 27,200 Ay 
TUN Sade 34,139, 17,022, 34,324 2,291 
BES ecccsnae a o= 30,886, 8,921, 21,962 9,829 
oh ae 36,029, 2a AOS, 22,710 8,088 
a Ratt Ae 34,781, 11,907, 35,251 15,567 
PEE Ci crctstac. 28,536, 19,955, 23,240 20,908 
SOD acon h te 25,068, 8,300, 19,513 28,600 
TalhrAgegag 24,333, 13,437, 32,758 13,595 
telaloaelians Be 30,102, 9,764, 41,776 12,933 
Jot EOURae eee 23,224, S37 Ur 42,5140 15,298 
ROO torent: 27,416, 11,095, 38,799 4,803 
5) ede 30,139, 9,280, 51,133 7,759 
ASP a ae 29,082, 15,141, 69,639 13,589 
1 Sie aan ae 50,070, 31,609, 100,829 44,761 
EO Mie earca-stabs: 39,053, 15,541, 161,660 P2135 
2OGt ait. - 26,688) 25,587, 61,202 45,717 
ROG ect cectste: 44,656, 8,074, 58,652 53,759 
Ee eae 32,351, 6,789, 83,719 26,579 
ley pte 32,282, 10,637, 45,975 95352 








Note.—The hectolitre is equal to 22 imperial gallons. 
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TaBLeE V.—FRANCE. 
SPIRITS PRODUCTION. 
Statement showing the Quantity of Spirits produced in France, distinguishing the various 


Substances from which Produced, in each Year from 1876 to 1898 inclusive, with the 
Percentage Proportion Distilled from Wine to the Total Production. 





Quantities of 


Spirits Distilled. Percentage 
Proportion 
: : from 
Tears) pom |--from | ram] ARB HERO |r man eae 
Wines. Cider. | Fruits, | Products, ceous Molasses. | Beetroot. | Sub- Produc- 
Lees, &c. |Substances. stances. tion. 
Hectol. | Hectol. | Hectol.| Hectol. Hectol Hectol Hectol. | Hectol.j Hectol. Per cnt. 
1876 |545,994 | 22,388 | 1,228] 76,227 | 101,402 | 710,670 | 243,337 | 7,929 91,709,175] 31°9 
°77 \157,570| 9,468 | 1,062] 56,191 | 163,204 | 642,709 | 272,883 | 5,796}1,308,881| 12°0 
°78 |192,952| 9,822 978 | 51,079 | 180,469 | 646,715 | 331,716 | 3,496]1,417,227| 13°6 
°79 |102,651] 7,265 438 | 36,831 | 247,171 | 723,631 | 364,714 | 5,118 41,487,879 6°9 
1880 | 27,200} 3,317 624| 17,373 | 412,585 | 685,433 | 429,878 | 4,658 }1,581,068 19 
81 | 34,324] 2,291 | 603] 24,621 | 506,273 | 685,646 | 563,240 | 4,289]1,821,287| 1°9 
*82 | 21,962] 9,829 713 | 22,893 | 447,066 | 703,989 | 556,056 | 4,058] 1,766,566 1% 
83 | 22,710] 8,088 | 1,408] 28,918 | 561,932 | 750,637 | 629,998 | 7,325 142,011,016 I'l 
°84 | 35,251] 15,567 | 2,799] 43,266 |485,001 | 778,714 | 569,257 | 4,609 |1,934,464 8 
’85 | 23,240 | 20,908 | 7,680] 43,853 | 567,768 | 728,523 | 465,451 | 7,028 11,864,514 U2 
°86 | 19,518 | 28,600 | 4,424] 49,311 |'789,963 | 471,781 | 683,985 | 4,673 12,052,250 1'O 
°87 | 32,758] 13,595 | 2,886) 41,872 | 765,050 | 451,826 | 672,852 |25,796 | 2,005,635 1'6 
°88 | 41,776 | 12,933 | 4,016) 44,092 | 794,826 | 582,452 | 654,700 |28,188 | 2,162,483 1'°9 
89 | 42,140] 15,298 | 2,820) 43,881 | 751,266 | 559,911 | 824,090 | 6,557 42,245,963 rom 
1890 | 38,799} 4,803 | 1,160] 34,374 | 645,255 | 682,573 | 800,982 | 6,581 42,214,527 8 8 
91 | 51,183] 7,759 | 5,878) 37,748 | 892,537 | 838,645 | 866,406 | 8,013 |2,308,119 2:2 
92 | 69,639 | 13,589 | 4,348] 46,210 | 366,335 | 902,446 | 854,829 | 6,183 | 2,263,079 3c5 
93 |100,829 | 44,761 |28,222] 74,773 | 457,877 | 896,572 | 861,099 |12,254] 2,476,387 4°5 
94 |161,660 | 72,135 |29,011 | 77,274 | 415,795 | 817,525 | 753,508 | 2,205]2,329,113| 6°9 
95 | 61,202] 45,717 |14,698| 62,592 | 386,604 | 846,403 | 744,825 | 5,907} 2,165,448 28 @ 
96 | 58,652 | 53,759 | 6,051] 78,429 | 416,580 | 863,423 | 544,087 | 1,203 [2,022,134 29 
97 | 83,719 | 26,579 | 6,811] 72,909 | 484,637 | 734,819 | 798,484 682 | 2,208,140 3°8 
98 | 45,975| 9,352 | 4,781] 55,207 | 683,566 | 708,270 | 897,542 | 7,767 | 2,412,460 19 
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Discussion on Mr. Bence-Jones’s PAPER. 


Tue Cuarrman (Mr. A. E. Bateman, C.M.G.), in opening the dis- 
cussion, observed that Mr. Bence-Jones had special qualifications 
for writing this paper, as a great part of the Board of Trade 
returns of alcoholic beverages of the world which had been pre- 
pared for the last three years was carried out under his supervision ; 
and the construction of the tables was also mainly Mr. Bence- 
Jones’s work, though in the ordinary official course his name did 
not appear in the publication. He was glad to see that Mr. Bence- 
Jones had abstained from adding the assumed amount of alcohol 
in beer, wine, and spirits together, and thus making totals of the 
actual alcohol supposed to be consumed in the various beverages : 
e.g., definitely stating that France consumed so much spirit, Great 
Britain so much, or Canada so much. It was well known that the 
behaviour of alcohol differed according to the drink in which it 
was taken. The effect of alcohol in beer, for instance, was quite 
different from that of alcohol in gin, and, therefore, to give such a 
figure would be in many points of view misleading, in addition to 
the difficulty of estimating the proportion of spirit in all kinds of 
beverages. Mr. Bence-Jones’s father had written on the subject 
fifty years ago, and had compared proof spirit with absolute alcohol, 
both as to weight and as to measure; and in the article which dealt 
with the subject in Ure’s Chemical Dictionary, there was a table in 
which quite as much importance was attached to weight for the 
purpose of comparison as to measure. But a Russian statistician 
connected with the Finance Ministry had just published in a new 
journal an attack upon the statistics of the Board of Trade. This 
writer asserted that the Board of Trade had published forty pages 
of absolutely inaccurate figures, because they had converted absolute 
alcohol into proof spirit by weight instead of by measure, whereby 
a difference of several degrees. per cent. was shown. He would, 
therefore, like this matter of the importance of weight to be put 
on record by the Society, as the imputation in question was too 
grave to be allowed to pass without refutation. He did not agree 
in Mr. Bence-Jones’s explanation that the fact that Belgium drank 
more, and Canada and the colonies generally less, than the in- 
habitants of our own country, was in consequence of the comparative 
degree of wealth which the mass of their people enjoyed. For, 
taking the wages statistics, he should say that the standard of 
living was considerably higher in the Australian and Canadian 
colonies than in Belgium. In Belgium the people ate very little 
sugar and not much meat, and he invited explanation as to the 
cause of the small consumption of alcohol in Canada. Several 
suggested explanations might be afforded. There was, for in- 
stance, the Scott Act, which was passed about twenty years 
ago, to authorise local option, but the Canadians did not seem 
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to appreciate it, they wanted freedom. Yet, having freedom 
to drink, they did not drink. In such a state of things there 
was something curious. He would like to allude to one other 
point as to which there were no figures in this paper, viz., the 
methylation of spirits. The parliamentary return showed what 
was called by the curious name of ‘‘ de-natured spirits,” by which 
was meant spirit unfit for drink, but fit for use in the arts, and as 
a means of lighting and of power. This method of utilising spirit 
was, he thought, a very important point, and one which he hoped 
would be taken up by people who objected to spirits for drinking 
purposes. In Greece, when the currant crop was excessive, about 
30 per cent. was distilled into spirit. This stuff was thrown on 
to the market for human consumption, whereas it could be better 
employed if there were good systems for utilising it in lighting 
and locomotion. He was glad to see by last week’s papers that 
the French Government had offered a prize of 1,000 frs. for the 
best system of applying alcohol to motor cars. 


Professor F. Y. EpGeworte said that in listening to Mr. Bence- 
Jones’s most instructive and entertaining address, he had been 
particularly impressed by the connection which had been traced 
between increase of consumption of alcohol and increase in 
national prosperity. Hconomists were interested in a parallel 
question, viz., the relation between the price as increased by 
taxation and the consumption irrespective of changes in pros- 
perity. Mr. Bence-Jones’s observations would point to the con- 
clusion that the demand for drink was apt to vary with the price. 
For if the demand were inelastic, an increase in prosperity would 
not have much increased consumption. However, it had been 
pointed out in the report on alcoholic beverages which Mr. Bateman 
had prepared in 1897, that in Belgium and in the municipality of 
Marseilles a great increase of duties on alcoholic beverages had not 
been attended with a decrease in consumption. Supposing that 
the object of the Chancellor of the Exchequer was only to get as 
much as he could from the taxes, it could be proved that he must 
not put up his taxation to a point where it caused a reduction 
in consumption. It thus appeared that the two objects, which, 
according to many economists, the taxation of alcoholic beverages 
should aim at, the increase of revenue and the decrease of in- 
temperance, did not lie wholly apart. 


Mr. Srepuen Bourne, after expressing his agreement in the 
cordial feeling of thankfulness to Mr. Bence-Jones for the informa- 
tion with which he had supplied them, said he would first refer to 
the point raised by the Chairman as to the absence of any 
computation of the amount of alcohol contained in the various 
liquors. What they wanted to know was how large was the 
quantity of proof spirit actually taken into consumption in the 
various countries. In regard to what Mr. Bence-Jones had said of 
the singular constancy ot the consumption of wine, it was to be 
remembered that wine was very seldom drunk the moment the 
duty was paid and it came out of bond. Deliveries of wine and 
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payment of duty were generally large when the crops were good. 
It then went into the cellars to mature, and the consumption was 
thus spread over a series of years. That would tend to equalise - 
the matter and to account for there not being much variation. 
Again, in England, wine was consumed by only a limited portion 
of the population—those who had larger means and refined tastes. 
But the conditions were, of course, different in countries like 
France and Spain, and perhaps at the Cape, where wine was 
produced and drunk in a very immature condition and of very 
inferior quality. He attributed the variation in the quantity of 
liquor consumed in various places not to the difference in wealth 
or to the amount of population, but to the variations in the density 
of the population. He believed that statistics, if procurable, 
would show that the consumption of liquor of whatever kind was 
far greater in large cities than in the more sparsely peopled 
districts. As to the reason why Canada drank so little liquor, it 
was no doubt partly due to the operation of the Scott Act, which 
did for a time operate to limit consumption, and got the people in 
distant places where liquor was difficult to obtain into the habit of 
doing without it. If one looked to the public-houses here, one 
would see that the greater portion of the liquor there drunk was 
for the sake of good fellowship. The same people if scattered 
about in isolated places would not drink anything like the same 
amount. Capital, again, had a great deal to do with production. 
He cited Belgium—one of the most densely populated countries, and 
one which exceeded England in the proportion of alcohol consumed 
—as ‘an example of the effect which facilities for transport and 
supply had in increasing consumption of alcohol. Hngland could 
produce good and cheap beer, because of the capital which the 
industry attracted and the large demand which its dense population 
gave. But places like Australia and the Cape were not likely to 
be great producers of beer, because of the limited machinery at 
command and the small population to be supplied. There was no 
doubt that in England seasons when wages were high and work 
plentiful did produce an increased consumption of intoxicating 
liquor. Going back to the question of indicating the quantity of 
alcohol in particular liquors, he remarked that the quantity of 
alcohol consumed in beer was much more lightly taxed than the 
alcohol consumed in spirits. If he reduced the alcohol in spirits 
to the strength of the alcohol in beer, the consumer would find 
that he was paying five or six times as much to the reyenue for 
his drink as the beer drinker paid. Jt seemed to him that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might very much increase the 
revenue by taxing beer to a very much higher extent. Spirits 
could not be taxed very much higher, because there was a limit to 
taxation by reason of the facility afforded for illicit production ; 
but it was not so with beer. With regard to the large consump- 
tion of coffee in Canada, he suggested that that might be due to 
the fact that so many Canadians were of French extraction, and 
perhaps inherited the French facility for making good coffee. 


Mr. T. J. Pirrar, C.B., said he thought it undesirable that such 
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a figure as the absolute amount of alcohol actually consumed in 
the different drinks of the various countries, should appear in such 
a parliamentary return as that on which Mr. Bence-Jones had 
founded his paper. But there was no reason why members of that 
Society should not know the facts. Taking the parliamentary 
paper, he found that the amount of spirits consumed per head of 
the population in the United Kingdom was 1'03 gallons, but that 
was in actual spirit, whisky, brandy, or rum. In beer each 
individual of our people consumed over 3 gallons of proof spirit, 
and in wine about one-tenth of a gallon. We got, therefore, the 
figure of 4°3, or in round numbers 4; gallons of proof spirit con- 
sumed by each inhabitant of the United Kingdom. As against that, 
we had in France the astounding figure of 7 gallons as the total. 
That arose mainly from the large consumption of wine in France. 
In arriving at that figure he had taken the wine of France at the 
average strength of the French wine imported into this country, — 
assuming that the wine classified in the French returns might be 

of that strength. He thought that assumption was not too high, 
because though the wine made in France which did not figure 
in the Government returns might undoubtedly be taken as being 
weaker, he argued they might fairly assume that the wine 
included in the Government returns on which the Board of Trade 
paper was founded was of the same strength as the French wine 
drunk in this country. The alcoholic strength of that wine was 
returned at 18°01 degrees, thus giving 4°43 gallons of proof spirit as 
the alcoholic equivalent of the 24°64 gallons of wine consumed per 
capita. In his beer the average Frenchman only consumed half-a- 
gallon of proof spirit, and then they had the rather large amount 
of 2 gallons (2'07) of actual spirit consumed, which gave to the 
Frenchman a total of 7 gallonsagainst the Englishman’s 4; gallons. 
The resalt of the figures for the four countries given being, that 
the most temperate country was the United States, which con- 
sumed 2°2 gallons of proof spirit in all liquids, Germany coming 
next with 2°42 gallons, the United Kingdom next with 4; gallons, 
France being far and away ahead with 7 gallons. The figures 
he had given were the official figures, reduced to the alcoholic 
equivalents officially recognised. For instance, as regarded beer, 
he had taken the equivalent given by the laboratory at Somerset 
House. As regarded wine the English alcoholic equivalent was 
difficult to obtain, because in England a quantity of strong wine 
like port’ and sherry was drunk. In England, therefore, the 
average alcoholic equivalent of wine consumed was 26°73 degrees 
of proof spirit per gallon, while in the case of French wine the 
equivalent was almost exactly 18 degrees. He did not know why 
18 degrees should be considered too strong for French wine. 
Though some French wines had considerably less than 18 degrees 
of alcohol, others had considerably more, for instance, the whole 
of the champagnes, Rousillon, and the wines of the southern 
departments calculated at 26°73. The amounts which he had 
quoted of proof spirit were the alcoholic equivalents of the quanti- 
ties given in the Board of Trade returns on the consumption of 
alcoholic beverages. There were, however, two facts within the 
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knowledge of the author which threw very considerable difficulty 
in the way of arriving at the true figures of the alcohol consumed. 
The first was the difference in the alcoholic scales which had been 
allowed for in the returns, and the second was the diverse fiscal 
arrangements in the various countries. He instanced the per- 
mission extended to farmers in England to brew beer and cider, 
and in France piquetie, of which an enormous quantity was drunk, 
and of which no statistics existed. Hach of these beverages 
contained a certain amount of alcohol. They, however, had only 
the figures that were actually returned in the Government statistics 
of the several countries, and he thought it well in considering a 
paper of this kind to reduce it to the common denomination of 
proof spirit, so that they might know the amount of proof spirit 
consumed by the inhabitant of each country. 


Major P. G. Craraie said, that as Mr. Bence-Jones had alluded 
to the possibility of extending the information which he had so 
pleasantly put before the Society, so as to show the cider produced 
or consumed in this country, he should like to point out that it 
would only be possible to obtain like statistical information on this 
point by the like fiscal methods which led us to know about other 
beverages. If cider was taxed, the statistics desired would be 
forthcoming. In France he believed they estimated not only the 
amount of cider production, but even the number of trees bearing 
the cider apple. Their agricultural inquiries were hardly so minute 
as that here. He agreed with the Chairman, and differed from 
Mr. Bence-Jones as to the comparative wealth of Belgium and 
poverty of Australia. He did not think Belgium had the wealth 
Mr. Bence-Jones attributed to it, and he saw nothing in its social 
condition to explain on this account its high consumption of 
alcohol. He asked, might not the Belgian statistics possibly be 
inaccurate, and, owing to her geographical position, that country 
have been credited with the consumption of some alcoholic beverages 
which were, in fact, ultimately re-exported ? With regard to the 
suggestion of Mr. Bourne as to drinking depending on density of 
population, he would much like to see, if it were possible, the 
consumption of the different parts of countries, rural and urban, 
shown separately. This would be particularly interesting in the 
case of Canada and the United States, where, owing to the 
apparent similarity of the social conditions prevailing on the two 
sides of the border, it seemed hard to understand why the con- 
sumption, not only of alcohol, but also of coffee, should differ so 
radically. Mr. Bence-Jones had brought out, not only that coffee 
was the national drink of the States, but also that its consumption 
was increasing with extreme rapidity. It was sufficiently re- 
markable that in 1890, according to the paper, the consumption 
approached 8 pounds per head, and in 1896 it was a little over 
that total; whereas, between 1896 and 1898, there was a rapid 
rise to 11 pounds per head, whereas Canada took less than 1 
pound, and we ourselves only three-quarters of a pound per annum. 
With reference to the purity of the different liquors mentioned, 
Mr. Bence-Jones suggested that only spirits lent themselves to any 
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material adulteration, but he should imagine, from the discussion 
we had heard in Parliament and in the country lately, that in beer, 
too, there was very considerable room for some form of sophistication. 
The recent Treasury inquiry regarding the composition of beer had 
shown that within recent years its actual elements had varied, 
though, perhaps, nothing very deleterious had been shown to be 
introduced into the former product of malt and hops. As regarded 
the suggested closer inspection of spirits, he would point out that 
there were no special officers for detecting milk adulteration distinct 
from that of other commodities, and that in some counties he 
imagined the attention given to adulterated spirits was fully equal 
to that bestowed upon milk. 


Mr. Cmsar Czarnikow explained that the increased consumption 
of coffee in the United States in 1898 was due to the record pro- 
duction in the Brazils during 1897-98, and the consequent reduced 
‘value. The value of coffee had never been so low as it was in 1898. 
The total Brazilian production for 1897-98 amounted to 10,580,000 
bags, against 8,371,000 bags in 1896-97, and 5,455,200 bags in 
1895-96, and values steadily declined from 10°20 cents per pound 
in 1896 until they reached 5°45 cents in 1898. 


Mr. Joun Gover, speaking from an economical point of view, 
thought that the destruction of so much wealth by the use of 
alcohol as was represented by these enormous figures was a matter 
they sbould have heard something about in a paper before the 
Statistical Society, or from some of the economists who had 
spoken. Personally he had turned to this paper with some ex- 
pectation, and he confessed he was disappointed. He hoped that 
the learned author would make some attempt to complete it. The 
paper was a most interesting Board of Trade return, and so it 
was naturally confined to a very dry statement of facts. But the 
Journal of the Society was a well-known vehicle for the discussion 
of the facts, and therefore what might be improper to put into a 
Board of Trade return, might be most useful in a statistical paper ; 
and he would suggest to Mr. Bence-Jones that he should add to 
the paper the best estimate he could form of the alcoholic 
equivalent of the consumption in the different countries of which 
the paper treated. By doing this he would, he thought, add ten- 
fold to the value of the paper. He thought the author would 
further increase its value by giving some hint from the best 
statistics obtainable of the result of the consumption of alcohol 
upon sobriety and criminality in the population in the various 
couutries. 


Mr. F. W. Lawrence suggested that, in regarding the question 
of how far increased national prosperity affected the consumption 
of alcohol, it was necessary to see how increased income would 
affect in this respect the individuals composing the different 
classes. First, he thought the wine-drinking classes, with in- 
creased means, would be likely to improve the quality, rather than 
to increase the quantity, of their wine. Then he thought the 
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artisans and higher class labourers would not be likely to much 
increase their consumption. He fancied that the lower class of 
labourers and those having but casual employment would be 
found to be those whom increased means especially induced to 
increase their consumption of drink. He thought that if statistics 
on class consumption could be procured, they might afford some 
explanation of the small consumption of alcohol in Australia, 
Canada, and the Cape. These colonies had nothing like the same 
proportion of casual and low class labourers as the older countries 
—that is, of those classes which in his opinion consumed the great 
bulk of the alcohol, though at a low price; and the lesser con- 
sumption of these colonies as a whole might be due to some extent 
to this fact. 


Mr. A. H. Battey agreed with Mr. Glover that the value of 
the paper would be very much enhanced by the addition of the 
alcoholic equivalents. Mr. Bence-Jones had made a gallon of beer 
and a gallon of spirits the same thing, which was very misleading, 
especially in view of what they had heard of the intemperance of 
France. Mr. Pittar had made out that France was the most 
intemperate country of Hurope, forgetting that the Bordeaux and 
Burgundy drunk by the majority of the people there contained a 
different proportion of alcohol from the port, sherry, and cham- 
pagnes consumed here. Without an alcoholic equivalent, therefore, 
the results were not to be depended upon. With reference to what 
had been said about coffee, it must not be forgotten that there was 
alcohol both in coffee and in tea, though, of course, it was a very 
small proportion. 


Mr. P. C. Moraan regarded as of some importance the criticism, 
referred to by the Chairman, as made by a Russian journal, and 
asked the reader of the paper why the basis of alcohol was taken 
by weight and not by volume? He understood that, at any rate 
in France and Germany, 50 per cent. alcohol meant 50 per cent. 
by volume, whereas “ proof” spirit was 57 per cent. The desira- 
bility of showing the amount of alcohol consumed by various 
countries was proved by the fact that in a debate in the House of 
Commons on 27th March last, Sir William Harcourt, with this 
Board of Trade return in his hand, quoted figures for certain 
countries, and pointed out “‘ how hollow the United Kingdom beat 
them all,” and even went so far as to say that “ under every head 
of alcohol England beat all the world.” If Mr. Pittar’s estimate 
was anything like right, it would appear that Sir William 
Harcourt was utterly wrong, as France consumed seven gallons of 
alcohol per head per annum, as compared with the United 
Kingdom’s four gallons. 


Mr. H. Bencs-Jones in reply referred to the suggestion of 
Professor Edgeworth, that the position of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was that he wished to raise the greatest possible 
amount of taxation each year, and therefore did not want to 
decrease the consumption, and pointed out that, as a matter of 
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fact consumption was kept at a very steady level and neither 
rose nor fell much. This fact, he argued, spoke for itself in 
favour of the discretion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer (or 
his subordinates), who had taxed alcohol as much as was possible, 
and had raised the greatest amount possible from it, without 
decreasing consumption and thereby impairing revenue. With 
regard to the amount of alcohol contained in different beverages, 
every one must form his own opinion. He had himself seen many 
estimates, all differing widely, and nobody he believed had the 
data upon which a figure could be based with any degree of 
exactitude. He understood Mr. Pittar to be speaking of pure 
alcohol, and pure alcohol in beer might be put at from 2 up to 
8 per cent., in wine from 3 up to 30, while spirit spoke for 
itself. But it was impossible for any one to say what was the 
amount of the beer consumed which contained 2 per cent., and 
what the amount which contained 5 or 8 per cent.; and so all 
attempts to obtain a common standard of absolute alcohol must be 
futile. 
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I.—The Statistics of Wages in the United Kingdom during the last 
Hundred Years. (Part VI.) Wages in the Building Trades.— 
English Towns. By A. L. Bowury, M.A. 


THE material existing for a study of wages in the building 
trades is very extensive, and is capable of treatment in many 
different ways. The history of these wages is specially important 
in economic theory, because the building trades enjoy to a great 
extent a natural protection, because many of the acts of labour 
performed have been so little influenced by introduction of 
machinery, and because the classification and subdivision of work 
have altered very slowly, so that we are able to observe the effects 
of the development of modern industry on wages which are only 
indirectly influenced by it. It has, therefore, been thought worth 
while to publish in eatenso a great part of the raw material on 
which the history of these wages must be based, as having an 
interest of its own apart from the mere formation of an index- 
number, which is the purpose immediately in hand. 

In this part the wages in those English and Welsh towns, other 
than London, for which information referring to 1877 or earlier 
is at all interesting or complete, are tabulated. The towns 
are arranged partly in alphabetical order, partly in the order 
which allowed most compression in the tables. The first 
part of the table contains those towns for which we have data 
prior to 1860, the latter part those for which the data begin more 
recently. 

The figures for Manchester are given with special fulness; we 
can trace the history in this case more in detail than in any other 
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towns except London, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, which will be 
treated later. These figures illustrate very well the nature of the 
changes which take place, and the inconsistencies which arise from 
the information extant, and also show the great complication of 
the master-builder’s weekly wage sheet, where each class of work- 
men has its special rate and working hours. This part of the 
table might be set as a problem in interpolation, the qucesitwm 
being the rate of change year by year from 1810 to 1900. 

The chief general source of information is found in trade 
union reports. All figures which come from the published reports 
of trade unions or from private inquiries among their officials are 


printed thus: 3 “, while the other figures are distinguished by 


a different type, thus: ;; 4%. Where figures both from trade 
union and other sources were found for the same year, they have 
in general both been printed; so that there are often two lines, 
one giving the standard minimum recognized by trade unions, the 
other the rate returned either by the National Association of 
Master Builders, or at any rate by some person not interested from 
the workman’s point of view; when, in the earlier years, the 
source of the information is not clearly stated by the authority 
from whom it is here drawn, it has been assumed that it was from 
the masters’ side. It will be found on examination that there is in 
general close agreement between the two classes of information, 
and that the agreement becomes more exact in recent years. This 
point may be examined in more detail in the report of the Labour 
Department on Standard Time Rates in 1894. (C.—7567-i1.) 
Where similar changes are recorded by the two authorities as 
having taken place not in the same but in consecutive years, the 
discrepancy is very likely due to difference in the dates in which 
the accounts are made up. In other cases it will be found that 
the trade unions raised their standard minimum some time before 
the masters recognized the change, and there are several indica- 
tions of compromises. The rate stated by the unions is sometimes 
above, sometimes below, that stated by the masters; when the 
latter is the higher, the explanation is often that the masters 
reckon the week as containing more working hours than do the 
men; but there are cases when the masters state a higher hourly 
rate. Many of the changes have consisted in such a combination 
of reduced hours and higher rates that the week’s wage has been 
affected only to the extent of one or two pence; when the 
slight difference has been to the disadvantage of the men, there 
has generally been a further rise in the hourly rate almost 
immediately. 

The number of hours recognized as composing a working week 
in the winter has changed very often, but it is not improbable 
that these changes have been nominal rather than real, for the 
winter’s work is ruled chiefly by the hight and the weather. The 
more detailed account to be given for London will show the change 
from weekly or daily to hourly wages which has taken place 
almost universally. Since the wage to be earned in a full summer 
week without overtime is at once the most definite, and that most 
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frequently given, this wage has been adopted as the basis for 
comparison. 

In the tables the following abbreviations have been used: 
C. for carpenter, M. for mason, B. for bricklayer, 8. for slater, 
Ps. for plasterer, Pb. for plumber, Pa. for painter, L. for labourer. 
When the wages of labourers vary in different classes, the wage of 
the bricklayer’s labourer is given, unless otherwise stated. 
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The chief authorities for the various dates are as follows, 
unless otherwise stated :— 

For 1795-96, Eden’s State of the Poor ;—for 1815-88, the Report of 
the Handloom Weavers’ Commission, 1838-41 ;—for Brighton (1877), 
Cardiff (1880, 1883), Bristol (1855-68, 1877, 1880, 1883), Oxford 
(1877), Worcester (1839, 1849, 1859, 1860, 1862-63). Wolver- 
hampton (1877, 1880, 1883), Birmingham (1880, 1883), Leicester 
(1866, 1877, 1880, 1883), Nottingham (1877, 1880, 1883), 
Warrington (1877, 1880, 1883), Liverpool (1855-62, 1877, 1880, 
1883), Bolton (1877, 1880, 1883), Blackburn (1855-57, 1863), 
Huddersfield (1839, 1849, 1859), Bradford (1877, 1880, 1883), 
Leeds (1877), Sheffield (1880, 1883), Hull (1855-58, 1861, 1863), 
South Shields (1877, 1880, 1883), and Newcastle (1834, 1840, 
1850, 1860, 1867-68), the Report of the Board of Trade on 
Returns of Wages between 1830 and 1886 (C-5172) ;—for Liver- 
pool (1833), Bricklayers in 1861, Carpenters in 1843, 1864, 1869, 
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t Exact course of wages a little uncertain. 


and most other trade union figures prior to 1887, the Webb 
Collection of Trade Union Reports and Documents in the Library of 
Political Science ;—for 1886 and 1891, the returns from the Master- 
builders given in the Cleneral Report on Wages, 1893 (C—6889) ;— 
for sequence of wages from 1865-85, the Commission on Trade De- 
pression, 1886, answers to circulars issued to Trade Unions ;— 
for the sequences from 1885 to 1896, the half-yearly Reports of the 
National Association of Master- ices te. trade union figures 
from 1887 to 1892, the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th Reports on 
Trade Unions ;—for figures subsequent to 1892, the Standard Time 
Rates, the Annual Reports on Changes in Rates of Wages and 
Hours of Labour of the Labour Department, and the Labour 
Gazette. In the 2nd Report on Trade Unions the statement of the 
Operative Stonemasons’ Friendly Society gives not only current 
wages but the date of the last revision, by means of which we are 
often able to look back many years. 
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From (a), Porter’s “ Progress of the Nation”; (b), Manchester Statistical Society, Mr. Montgomery; (c), Mr. G. Lord’s | 
Union Documents, London School of Economies; (f), hourly rates. 


Since 1885, sources the same as in the other tables. 

Figures printed thus, 30 6, from Trade Union sources; figures thus, 28 6, from other sources. 

Note.—In the Quarterly Review of 1859 it is stated that bricklayers’ wages rose from 3s. a week shortly before 
In Brassey’s Work and Wages it is stated that wages in Manchester rose from 24s. to 27s. in 1837 for 593 hours’ 
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_ evidence to Commission on Depression, 1886; (d), Return of Wages, 1830-86 (C-5172); (e), Webb Collection of Trade 
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1833, and that good hands obtained 35s. a week in summer. 
| work, and were at 33s. for 55 hours’ work in 1869 : he refers presumably to the building trades. 
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Hrratum. 


In the paper on the “ Relations between the Accuracy of an 
Average and that of its constituent parts” in the Journal of 189%, 
a mistake was inadvertently made in all those cases where the 
error of the difference between two quantities was expressed in 
terms of the error of one of the quantities. Thus, on p. 863, if 


K, is typical of the quantities «,, «,.... , then E, x4/2 is typical 


of such quantities as (e;—e«), not Tz as there given. Corre- 


sponding corrections can easily be made throughout pp. 863—66. 
The general argunient is not affected. 
Awe Dab: 





IIl.—The Statistics of the World’s Foreign Commerce. 
By VitHetm Scuov. 


TuHE foreign trade of every country is that part of its economy 
which is regarded with most attention, probably because on this 
subject the most exhaustive and complete particulars are obtain- 
able. Statistics of exports and imports are of ancient origin and 
are collected in all civilised countries. It is possible that this may 
have led to an over-estimate of the significance of foreign trade, 
and it would serve a desirable object to discover, as far as 
possible, its real importance to the aggregated income of a 
country. The home trade is certainly often under-estimated, and 
from this perhaps it follows that the development of the internal 
production and exchange is not watched so attentively as is the 
foreign trade. A proof of this may be found in the small amount 
of attention which many people pay to the effects of natural 
protection in those trades where no legal protection is afforded. 
This natural protection shows its effects directly in the inter- 
national exchanges, where, however, a still more powerful and 
effective natural protection is to be found. The building industry 
is a great example of this. There the employers and employed 
have no foreign competition. They are therefore liable to the 
well-known danger of extravagance in the cost of production, and 
this fault may easily infect other industries. It would not be 
difficult to find cases where the industries of a country endeavour 
to remain superior in the competition with foreign countries, but, 
little by little, they feel their ability to do so weakened by an 
invisible power, and only upon a closer examination discover that 
it emanates from that part of their home indastries which are 
under a natura] protection and are not therefore affected by the 
foreign competition. But, on the other hand, the wealth created 
by the internal production and exchange is also often under- 
estimated. 

It is with a recognition of the possibilty of over-estimating the 
importance of the foreign trade, that I venture to make some 
remarks upon the statistics of exports and imports, not as an 
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additional contribution to the results of the many excellent 
researches in this field, but only by their aid to consider a 
particular case, namely, the statistics of the word’s external 
commerce. 

It is generally attempted to obtain some idea of the total foreign 
trade of all countries by collecting the statistics of their exports 
and imports. Naturally the figures obtained in this way are 
liable to most of the errors that appear in the original data. But 
in so vast a field as that of the aggregated foreign commerce of 
the world many of these errors compensate each other, and even a 
very great error may be completely neutralised. By comparing 
the statistics of two countries, it will often be found that the 
quantity of a commodity stated as having been exported by one 
country to another, does not tally with the statistics of the imports 
of the other country, and the discrepancy may often be so great as 
to furnish one of the most powerful weapons against this branch 
of the statistics. But in dealing with the commerce of the world 
the exported goods must be exactly the same as the imported. 
Here, therefore, if the statistics are accurate the quantity of 
exported goods should balance the quantity of imported goods. 
If this be the case, that the quantities balance and yet the values 
of the exports and imports do not balance, it must be owing to the 
methods by which the quantities are valued. It is otherwise with 
the individual countries, where the balance of trade is also’affected 
by numerous causes resulting from the fact that perhaps a country 
does not repay the whole of its imports by the goods that it exports, 
or does not get the whole of its exports repaid by foreign goods. 

On the difference between the value of exports and imports in 
the world’s commerce, Sir Robert Giffen has said:! ‘‘a difference 
like this can only be due to a common cause, and that cause 
obviously is the cost of conveyance; the imports being valued at 
the place of arrival, include in all the accounts the cost of con- 
veyance, the exports being valued at the place of departure, do 
not include that cost.” These expenses are chiefly for freight, 
but they also include commissions and insurance, and, in most 
countries, the importer’s profit and all his expenses of importation 
which must be covered by the sale of the imported goods whole- 
sale. 

The cardinal requirement of trade statistics in this respect is, 
that in the commerce of the world the exports and imports should 
consist of the same goods. This may be tested by examining 
whether the value of the imports varies in the same way as the 
value of the exports from one year to another. Ifthe one rises 
as much per cent. as the other, it must also include the same 
quantity of goods; the changes in the prices which may take 
place during the conveyance are of no importance. This is 
investigated in Appendix Table A, where there appears a close 
agreement in the development of the value of the exports and 
imports. This becomes still more apparent on taking the average 
for several years. 


1 Journal of the Statistical Society, vol. xlv, p. 202, June, 1882. 
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All the goods which are entered as exports in the statistics 
of various countries are thus found entered as imports in the 
statistics of other countries, although they may have reached 
their ultimate destination by many a roundabout way. 

The table also shows that trade statistics do not become 
inaccurate because the cost of conveyance is included in the value 
of the imports. Even if this cost was known for every country, 
and subtracted from the value of the imports, so that goods were 
compared with goods alone, the result of this comparison would 
remain the same. The value of the imports would rise in the 
same way as before, and the only difference would be that it’ 
would be equally with the value of the exports. Such an analysis 
on the part of each individual country would be of great value, as 
it would in this way indicate the balance of the quantity of 
exchanged goods, and not alone the balance of the value of the 
exchanged goods. But with respect to the accuracy of the 
statistics nothing would be gained thereby. Statistics are not 
rendered inaccurate by the inclusion of these charges, although 
they do not analyse them. 

But although the cost of conveyance does not affect the 
agreement I have mentioned, this does not mean that this cost 
develops exactly as the value of the imports and exports. It 
comprises about 13 per cent. of the value of the imports, and it 
may have its own fluctuations, which, although they may not 
differ very greatly from those of the others, may differ without 
giving much indication of their action in the value of the imports, 
which are eight times as great. Table A shows that the cost of 
conveyance is subject to such fluctuations, and these are of so 
much greater interest now, since the cost amounts to. about 
250—270 million £ per annum. Especially at the commencement 
of the seventies and during the nineties the cost of conveyance 
rose more than the value of the commodities. This rise may be 
caused either by the fact of freights, &c., falling less than the prices 
of commodities, or by the increase in the distances of transport. 
It may be assumed that the latter reason is the more important of 
the two, and that this is on account of the increase in ocean 
traffic. When the conveyance is performed overland, the importa- 
tion and exportation goes on at the same place, and if. this 
_ influences the price-calculations of the statistics, a greater trans- 
port by sea would also increase the percentage of the value of the 
imports deducted for cost of conveyance (e.g., the Suez Canal, 


1869). 


Whatever influence may be ascribed to errors and to the 
different methods of the various countries, or to changes in 
methods and practices, it will be apparent from what has already 
been said that this does not prevent, in the statistics of the foreign 
commerce of the world, a comparison between various years and 
periods, and also that the statistics of the individual countries 
are accurate in no small degree, even if in many cases a figure 
cannot be compared with a corresponding figure for other countries. 
It must not be overlooked, however, that of the many countries 
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that take part in the universal exchange of goods, two-thirds of 
this interchange is carried on by nine, viz., England, Germany, 
France, the United States, Holland, Belgium, Russia, Austria 
and Hungary, and British India. The statistics of these States 
therefore exert a paramount influence, and for some of these 
countries and for the lesser States there may be great defects in 
the statistics, although they have no visible influence on the final 
result, and therefore do not come to light in a comparison such as 
has here been made. But, on the other hand, the position which 
the statistics of a country occupy compared with the leading 
States, will cause the main result to be of importance for this 
country. 

I have spoken above of the balance of the quantity of goods 
exchanged in the foreign trade. If this balance could be obtained 
for every country, it would certainly show us quite a different 
picture ; we should see that other countries than those which we 
now think of have an excess of imports or exports, and it would 
be seen that many more countries than is believed have an excess 
of exports, and it would furnish an explanation to many people 
who even now do not understand why most countries should have 
an excess of imports. 

It is probable that, for example, Sweden, Finland, Belgium, 
France, Italy, Roumania, and perhaps Germany, would show an 
excess of exports, whilst at present the statistics indicate the 
opposite, and the excess of exports of the other continents would 
be indicated by a much greater amount than at present. To 
illustrate this by an example, I may quote from the source already 
mentioned, that in 1897 the figures were in million £& sterling :— 



































Imports. Exports. Excess of Imports. | Excess of Exports. 
FEUPOPO cis: seqaenetens steeds 1,430 1,089 341 — 
Other continents........ 617 701 _— 84 

2,047 1,790 257 — 


The total excess of imports is 12°56 per cent. of the imports. 
If, as the true proportion is unknown, it is assumed that this 
percentage may be subtracted from both amounts of imports, the 
excess of imports for Europe would be 161 million £ and the excess 
of exports for the other continents would also be 161 million £. 
These figures are not correct. Upon further examination it would 
probably be seen that 11 per cent. should be deducted from the 
imports of Europe, and 16 per cent. from the imports of the other 
continents, thus the figures for excess of imports and exports 
would become 184 million £. It is improbable that the exact 
figures can be very far from those I have mentioned, but if they 
could be obtained, very interesting particulars of the invisible 
exports of Hurope, and their fluctuation, could be gained without 
any confusion taking place through the two groups of countries, 
each within its own territory, having excess of imports or exports 
in their mutual trade. 
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In the investigation and discussion of the economical questions 
of the day the want of a firm basis is constantly felt. For example, 
in dealing with the wages of labour, if we desire to examine the 
status of the labourers, we cannot compare the wages of different 
times or countries, without knowing the prices of the articles they 
consume. On the part of the employer, the main question is the 
cost of the labour, the amount of work that can be done for a 
certain sum of money, now or in the past, in his own country or 
in the competing countrics. In both cases it is a question not 
only of the amount of the sums of money given or received, but 
also of the prices and the quantities of commodities received or 
produced. The same is the case with productions and trade taken 
on the whole, with all that concerns prosperity and the growth 
‘ and distribution of wealth. But we must not overlook the fact 
that excellent work is being done by the most practical methods to 
meet these deficiencies in many directions, where there is hope of 
meeting them in a good and satisfactory manner. It is particularly 
with respect-to the fluctuation of prices that much has been done 
to clear that which, formerly, was vague and indistinct. These 
investigations of prices, both of the leading commodities and of 
the general price level, commenced in England, and have there, in 
a most able manner, been brought into connection with investiga- 
tions of the variation of the quantities of commodities and the 
general level of the aggregated quantities. Mr. Sauerbeck has 
not only produced his highly-esteemed index numbers of the 
movements of prices, but has also, to a certain degree, estimated 
the articles in proportion to their importance. But Mr. Sauerbeck 
has also, for the purpose of examining the accuracy of his index 
numbers, made calculations of the quantity of goods produced and 
exchanged. The Hceonomist again shows every year how England’s 
foreign trade has varied in price and value and quantities. The 
index numbers of this jonrnal, together with those of Mr. 
Sauerbeck and Mr. Soetbeer, of Hamburg, are our most valuable 
sources of knowledge of the movements of the prices of the chief 
commodities and the purchasing power of money. 

All these investigations—which, however, do not end the lst— 
apparently invite an, as far as possible, accurate calculation of the 
variation ot the quantity of goods. It is the quantity and not the 
price of goods, Mr. Sauerbeck says, that keeps people employed, 
and it may be added, feeds and supports them. Such a calculation 
could be made in the same manner as that in regard to prices, by 
taking the quantities of the chief commodities in each year, partly 
those of which the quantities produced can be obtained, partly 
the exchanged quantities, choosing a standard period in which the 
average quantity of each commodity should be taken as 100, and 
calculating the index numbers for the other years as percentages 
of 100, and a grand total can be made for each year in the same 
manner as for the prices, without taking into account that the 
goods are sometimes measured by weight and sometimes by 
capacity or other denomination. As with the prices, not only the 
general average but also the index numbers of the chief com- 
modities would be of great importance, and the latter would 
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facilitate the investigation of which articles have contributed to: 
increase or decrease the total quantity of goods exchanged or 
produced in each individual year, and particularly in the various 
periods of activity and depression. At the same time this would 
contribute to an examination of the consumption during the 
various periods. 

But that the results arrived at, both with regard to prices and 
goods, may not only be turned to the ‘best possible account, but 
may also carry authority with them, it will probably be necessary 
to extend the investigations as far as possible. Although the. 
index numbers at present existing are good and fairly adequate, 
yet they are open to criticism because they do not give a correct 
idea of the general price level, as they do not estimate the full 
importance of the commodities. This has hardly any significance 
for the figures of British trade, where it has been found that 
a complete estimation of their importance gives nearly the same 
index numbers. 

But for the other countries and for the whole world this is not 
sufficient. Moreover, every country has its own price level, and 
even separate ones for the imports and the exports; and with 
these it is important to be acquainted. For all the other countries 
one could calculate in the same way as is done for England the 
value of the imports and exports at the prices of the past year so 
as to show “‘to what extent the recorded movements in values have 
been due to variations in the volume of the year’s trade, and how 
far they have been caused by variations in prices.” These calcula- 
tions could be made for a number of previous years, so that all 
these movements would be recorded for the last twenty or thirty 

ears. 

In this manner not only the existing index numbers of the 
prices, and the proposed numbers for the quantities of goods 
would be tested as thoroughly as possible, but much new informa- 
tion would be obtained with respect to the movements of these 
quantities and prices. The statistics of the foreign commerce of 
the world show that the total result will form a very satisfactory 
whole. There is another point, viz.: that an important part is 
played by many other prices besides those mentioned, especially 
by the prices of the retail trade and payments as wages, rent, cc. 
But dealing here only with the goods in the international trade, 
and the quantities produced, as far as they can be obtained, all 
the information that is possible from these data may be gained by 
the above-mentioned method. 

It may be urged, however, that a constant change is ever 
taking place in the importance of the different articles. But it 
would be possible to form an idea of the influence of these changes 
for the foreign trade, by using both of the methods suggested by 
Professor F, Y. Edgeworth in the discussion on Mr. Sauerbeck’s 
paper on “ Prices of Commodities,” read before the Royal Sta- 
tistical Society on 18th April, 1893 (Journal, vol. lvi, June, 1893, 

p. 248); Professor Edgeworth said that, ‘‘The ‘importance’ of 
eae: might depend on various circumstances. It might depend 
on their value at the initial (or standard) period; or again at the 
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particular period considered, e.g., the current year. He would ask 
whether theoretically the index numbers obtained by the following 
methods were not equally good: (1) Comparing the initial 
quantities, at the initial prices, with the same quantities at prices 
of the particular year; (2) By comparing the quantities of the 
particular year at the initial prices, with the same quantities at 
the prices of the particular year. Theoretically, one method was 
as good as the other, perhaps ideally a mixture of the two would 
be the best.” 

By using both methods two results will be obtained, and the 
difference between the two will show whether in the total bulk of 
goods exchanged the importance of the special articles has altered. 
If the difference is not great, the average of the two figures 
obtained will probably give a correct result. If there is a great 
difference, the comparison will be less reliable, and will necessitate 
further investigations; but to be made aware of this necessity is 
perhaps not one of the least of the advantages gained. The two 
calculations, involving the double amount of work, will, however, 
gain another advantage if the value is not calculated at the prices 
of the past year, but if, as Professor Edgeworth suggests, a 
standard period is chosen and its prices and quantities made use of 
at the annual calculations. The individual years may then be 
compared with each other directly, and not only the two consecutive 
years. By choosing a fairly long and good standard period, the 
changes in the composition of the bulk of commodities will become 
of lessened importance. 

Referring to what has been said about the importance of 
becoming as much as possible acquainted with the movements of 
the quantities of goods, it may be added that the goods themselves 
are things more solid and definite than their prices and values. 
The commodities are always the same, wherever and in however 
great quantities they are sold, whilst their price and value vary 
according to whether they are conveyed to different markets in 
the same country, or whether they are sold wholesale or retail. It 
may, however, be mentioned that their importance to trade and 
production and consumption is altered when they are, in an 
unusual manner, stored or taken from stores instead of passing 
direct from producer to consumer. 


The foreign trade of all countries is itself of great importance, 
and at the same time it reflects the movements of the rest of the 
economical life, the production and consumption of which it 
supplies with so many goods. We will therefore make use of the 
above-mentioned statistics of this trade to show how useful it 
would be to have as perfect a knowledge as possible of the move- 
ments of its values, prices, and quantities, and how great a 
drawback it is not to have sufficient data on this subject. By the 
aid of the existing index numbers of prices the quantities can be 
sketched. The exports are chosen for this purpose. The figures 
expressing the value of the exports of any year are simply divided 
by the index number of the price level of this year. This isa 
very imperfect method of proceeding, and the result becomes 
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equally imperfect for the reasons already set forth. But this will 
show the necessity of employing much better methods. At the 
same time it must be acknowledged that Mr. Sauerbeck’s index 
number of prices, which is made use of here, has been found to 
be accurate in respect of a trade so great and comprising so many 
commodities as that of England. 

Appendix Table C gives the figures of the value, price level, 
and quantities of the world’s foreign commerce during the last 
thirty years. The curves in the diagram are constructed from 
these figures, and it was also found necessary to compare the 
difference of the movements from year to year, partly because the 
curves do not indicate them sufficiently clearly, partly because the 
table only shows the percentage of increase or decrease with 
reference to the amounts of the standard period, 1876-85; but 
these amounts are so changed towards the end of the period, that 
the percentage of the yearly increase or decrease should also be 
calculated with reference to the nearest preceding years. These 
percentages are shown on the charts. It has only been possible to 
calculate the percentages of the yearly movements with reference 
to the past year; many years at the commencement of the period 
are unfortunately missing. The difference between the average of, 
for instance, the five preceding years and the past year will not 
exert a very great influence upon the percentages. The chart 
contains all the errors to an increased degree, but they nevertheless 
indicate the development of the state of affairs. 

The connection between the quantities and the prices of the 
goods must be that the prices fall when the quantities increase, 
therefore the curve for prices is drawn in the opposite direction to 
the curve for quantities, descending when the latter ascends, and 
conversely. On the other hand, the curve for value is drawn in the 
same direction as that for quantity. Were the value of the goods 
to decrease at the same time as the quantity increased, the result 
would be a continual loss for the producers. However much the 
cost of production may have decreased, there is no doubt that the 
most effectual means of lowering this cost is to increase the pro- 
duction, and thus maintain its value in spite of falling prices. In 
some years the value has fallen, or only risen very little, in spite 
of the increase of quantity, but these have been very unfavourable 
years (1874-75, 1879, 1884, 1886, 1894). With the exception 
of these years, the curves for quantity and for value run in the 
same direction. 

The unfavourable years are marked on the chart. The years 
generally known as years of activity and depression are indicated 
as such, but some of these may be doubtful, especially in dealing 
with all countries. 

The increase of the quantities of goods produced is very great. 
Taking an average of five years it is nearly the same, but con- 
siderably less from 1888-93; in 1885 and 1893 it even appears to 
have decreased a little. The quantities produced should at least 
increase to the same degree as the increase of population, but as 
new territories for exports and imports have appeared, it is difficult 
to state the increase of population. If the population which pro- 
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duces and consumes the exchanged goods is considered as increasing 
1 per cent. per annum, and a line drawn on the chart for “no 
movement” at 1 per cent. instead of at o, the character of this chart 
is very much altered. It is remarkable to note how little the 
quantity increased in the booming years of the beginning of the 
seventies, and also how the following years fulfilled the expectation 
entertained, when the depression came, that it was, to a great 
degree, caused by too much capital being fixed in productive 
enterprises which would be reproduced later on. The later periods 
of good or bad trade apparently differ from this. There is on the 
whole apparently no great connection between the quantity of 
goods produced and the changing times; there are good and bad 
years with a considerable increase of the quantity, and likewise 
with a small increase. This, in addition to all the experiences of 
the depression which follows a period of good trade, would tend to 
make an estimate of its true prosperity somewhat fallacious, and 
this may have some connection with the influence exerted by the 
quantities stored, a subject upon which [ will in a moment touch 
once more. I may here just mention that the variation of 
the quantities of goods from year to year is at the most 6 to 7 per 
cent., and that even comparatively small stores may thus exert an 
influence when they are emptied or filled in an unusual manner. 
There appears, however, on one point to be a connection between 
the quantities of goods and the changing times, namely, that the 
former always increase least, and even decrease, during the bad 
periods, and always in the middle of these, which here becomes a 
definite turning point. The good periods apparently commence to 
develop in a more accidental manner, so that this turning point 
would appear to indicate that stern necessity has had its effect in 
the bad periods. 

An advance in prices always takes place during the good years, 
but falling prices may also produce activity. The years 1895 and 
1896 are particularly remarkable in this respect. Generally speak- 
ing an improvement has always commenced with advancing prices. 
But there is hardly occasion to speak further about prices, they 
have been so often and excellently treated. 

The value seems to be the best index of the state of the times. 
It rises in good, and falls in bad, periods. An exception must be 
made in the case of 1869-70, and especially 1877-78, which were 
two decidedly bad years; but the condition of affairs during these 
two years may also be regarded as unnatural. 

Although the curves have been constructed on the method 
which a mathematician employs when he is about to solve 
a problem, and commences by assuming that he has solved 
it, still they should be regarded in connection with the much 
debated question of whether the number of mediums of exchange 
depends chiefly upon the quantity of gold or upon the state of 
credit. This question is of importance with respect to prices, and 
it may be stated that the mediums of exchange which are im- 
portant here are only those which take part in the exchange. The 
absolute number of mediums of exchange cannot be measured ; 
but this is of minor importance, it is their agency which exerts 
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an influence upon the prices. The total value of all home and 
foreign exchange shows at all times the power of the purchasing 
means. Its movements must therefore be reflected to a high 
degree in so enormous an exchange as that of the international 
commerce of all countries. 

It can hardly be wrong to consider the changes of the value of 
the aggregated international trade as accompanying the changes 
of the number of mediums of exchange. It will then be observed 
that the curve for the value agrees with the curve for the quantity 
of goods, whilst the latter, especially after the middle of the 
eighties, deviates greatly from the curve for prices. It is said that 
the monetary circulation of gold has not increased from 1871-84; 
the value should therefore remain unaltered; but taking an 
average of five years, it remains unaltered only from 1881-85 and 
1886-90. During bad periods the value decreases much more 
‘than does the quantity of goods, and it anticipates the decrease of 
the latter. Perhaps this is because the decrease in value is the 
cause of the decrease in quantity. But otherwise from year to 
year, and through the whole period of thirty years, the value 
moves in the same direction as the quantity. Thus its move- 
ments are independent of the greatly varying increase of gold. . 
The supply of gold does exert an influence, but not the greatest, 
upon the prices and values. It is eredit which constitutes or 
manages the chief part of the mediums of exchange, and that 
part which is the most important factor in determining the prices ; 
and it is natural that the credit and by its aid the value are 
closely connected with the quantity of commodities. 

The mediums of exchange are strongly affected through 
credit by a change in the state of the market, but such an ocvur- 
rence also exerts a great influence upon the quantity of goods, 
not only by increasing or limiting the production, but also by 
altering their importance in the market. Here it is that the 
quantities in store make their influence felt, and it might be very 
advantageous to investigate not only the consequences that ensue 
when the stores are filled in an unusual manner, but also when 
they are emptied in the same way. The former happens during 
bad periads, the latter is perhaps one of the reasons why years of 
great activity are possible, and why too they are followed by great 
depressions and must necessarily be so followed. If the stores— 
and this word is taken in its widest sense—are depleted too much, it 
will no longer be possible, nor of any advantage, to retain advanced 
prices, as the stores which are necessary for safe economical con- 
ditions have become too small and must again be collected. 
Stores and provisions should once more be laid up, quite 
independently of prices, and until this is done credit and trust 
draw back, and would draw still further back if it were not done, 
and thus prices would be regulated. 

At such times the case of the whole of the trade is similar to 
the position of the individual merchant, who, under an advancing 
state of the market, first sells his stores, and then goods which he 
may have on order, but does not receive at the proper time, partly 
because others have done what he is doing, and thus the producers 
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are unable to cope with the demand, and partly too because new 
investments have been made which are unproductive or slow in 
becoming productive ; and, finally, it is in part due to the fact that 
consumption has greatly increased, in other words, too great a 
proportion of the floating capital is fixed or expended. At last a 
moment arrives when the unhealthiness of the development shows 
itself, and regulation becomes necessary. 

The floating capital represents the accumulated stores or 
provisions, but it is not always floating in the same manner. To 
afford the greatest benefits it should be like a steady fertilising 
stream, but occasionally it freezes hard and too great a volume is 
piled up; at other times it becomes like quicksilver, runs into many 
directions, often to little purpose, and is very difficult to find and 
collect again, separated as it is into many very small particles, and 
coming into the hands of people who do not understand its real 
value and indispensability. 

Value and quantity run in the same direction, but the latter 
increases most. That is natural, for increased wealth is distri- 
buted in the best manner when it disperses itself automatically by 
means of lower prices. During twenty years, from 1853-73, the 
opposite was the case; then a good distribution could not be 
effected till the income of individuals increased. The discovery 
of the best method to effect increase of incomes is a very difficult 
problem. It is therefore probable that it was not then effected by the 
best methods, and great difficulties have arisen from the fact that 
this regulation of incomes commenced with too great zeal at 
the beginning of the seventies. It has not brought real happiness, 
and has led to the confusion of many ideas. Even now when this 
necessary assessment may be thought to be completed, its nature 
is not recognised in many important circles, and many people 
fail to appreciate that only that new capital which is made by 
labour and economy will increase future wealth and each man’s 
share thereof. 

Prices should fall when production increases faster than popu- 
lation; but they cannot fall so much as the production increases, 
for the cost of production does not fall in the same proportion. 
Therefore the number of mediums of exchange should increase 
when the exchange increases, but more slowly. The curves run 
in the right direction, and if at times there is a disproportion 
between them they regulate themselves, though sometimes this 
regulation involves great disturbances. This happens when prices 
have been too much advanced, and finally credit draws back as in 
1874-75, 1879, 1884-85, and 1892; conversely, it will step in with 
assistance if prices are decreased too much, as was seen to be the 
case both in 1880 and 1888, and during the last few years. 
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APPENDIX. 


TaBLE A.—Statement of the Imports and Exports of the World. 


[From von Neumann Spallart’s Uebersichten der Weltwirtschaft und Hiibner’s 
Geographisch-statistische Tabellen. | 


[In millions of £’s, converting the mark at 1 shilling.) 





























Excess Average 1876-85 = 100. 
Imports.| Exports.; — of 
Imports. } Imports. | Exports. Excess of Imports. 
£ £ £ 

1867-68 | 1,165 | 1,045 120 70,1 72,2 56,3 |) A f 

69-70 | 1,266 | 1,100| 166 76,2 | 75,9 | 77,9 3 eis » 

"72-73 | 1,554 | 1,884] 220 93,6 | 92,1 | 1033 | ii; a CARED 

"74-75 | 1,450 | 1,289| 161 | 87,3 | 89,0 | 75,6 |b sae nats ed 

Bou 1,493 | 1,296] 197 | 89,9 | 89,5 | 92,5 | tata 

MT eatns — — — — — 

7: 1,508 | 1,359| 149 | 90,8 | 93,8 | 70,0 |) the next year. 

A709 a8 1,571 | 1,855 | 216 | 946 | 936 | 101,4 93 
1880........ 1,713 | 1,478 | 235 | 103,1 | 102,1 | 108,8 101 

PRT Clekne 1,709 | 1,510} 199 | 102,9 | 1043 | 93,4 104 

BD. ccsses 1,796 | 1,559 | 237 | 108,1 | 107,8 | 111,2 fo’ 

‘Ree us 1,816 | 1,577 | 239 | 109,3 | 108,9 | 112,2 108 

BAL cass 1,733 | 1,521 | 212 [| 104,38 | 105,0 | 99,5 106 

IO tes 1,606 | 1,380 226 96,1 95,3 | 106,1 101 

2G. 20>. 1,594 | 1,388 206 96,0 95,6 96,7 100 

diy fees 1,646 | 1,436 210 99,1 99,2 98,6 97 

43.3 Bh ee 1,710 | 1,502 208 103,0 | 103,7 97,6 105 

So visheaut 1,851 | 1,596 255 111,4 | 110,2 | 119,7 115 
TB90 2. .<se 1,916 | 1,646 270 115,4.| 113,7 | 126,8 123 

7) 1,957.| 1,697 | 260 }117,8 | 117,1 | 122,0 124 

"2 Se 1,868 | 1,602| 266 | 112,5 | 110,6 | 1249 cat 

bi portea 1,843 | 1,595 | 248 | 111,0 | 110,1 | 116,4 120 

‘94h. 1,834 | 1,580 | 254 | 110,4 | 109,1 | 119,2 116 

295 sisiace 1,909 | 1,668 | 241 | 1149 | 115,2 | 113,1 122 

796... sees 1,998 | 1,712 | 286 | 120,2 | 1181 | 1343 123 

"97: sae 2,047 | 1,790} 257 | 123,2 | 123,6 | 120,7 ie 

| Excess of Import. 
Per Cent. of Import. 

1868-70 | 1,215 | 1,072 | 143 73,1 74,0 67,1 11°77 

"73-75 | 1,502 | 1,812 | 190 | 90,4 | 90,5 | 89,4 12°65 

°76-80 | 1,571 | 1,872 | 199 94,6 94,8 93,2 12°66 

’81-85 | 1,732 | 1,509] 223 | 1042 | 104,3 | 104,5 12°88 

86-90 | 1,744] 1,514] 230 | 105,0 | 104,5 | 107,9 13°19 

91-95 | 1,882 | 1,628 | 254 | 113,83 | 1124 | 119,1 13°50 

96-97 | 2,022 | 1,751 | 231 | 121,7 | 120,8 | 127,5 13°40 

The figures in Table A state the special trade. In the last 


years they seem to be compiled in a manner differing a little from 
the method formerly used, but the difference is of little importance. 
Of course errors may be found in such a compilation. For instance, 
I have observed in some former years, but not in Hiibner’s Tabellen 
for the last years, that in the case of Denmark the value of the 
re-export is withdrawn from the export, but not from the import. 
The figures are wanting for some years; therefore 1868-70 and 
1873-75 are the average of but two years, and 1876-80 the average 
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In the last column of Table A the excess of imports is 
calculated as the average of the current, the past, and the next 
year; thus eliminating the inevitable discrepancies from 


year, which strongly affect even the excess of imports. 
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interesting to see how the irregularity of the movements of the 
excess of imports (cost of conveyance, &c.) is changed in a regular 
movement, and to compare these figures with those indicating the 
movements of the value of the exchanged goods. 

Speaking of the excess of imports or exports, it is obvious 
that for a special country the average of the named three years is 
of still greater importance, for the commodities consumed or pro- 
duced in a certain year are not the only commodities imported or 
exported in this year, because a great deal of goods are preserved 
from year to year. In the three first columns of Table B (see below) 
are quoted the figures given by Sir Robert Giffen (Jowrnal of the 
Royal Statistical Society, March, 1899, vol. lxii, pp. 40—44), and in 
the three last columns their average for the three years. Here 
again is to be seen the regularity spoken of above. Instead of small 
movements up and down, frequently changing, there are found 
large curves comprising many years, 1871-78, 1879-87, and 1888-98. 
Tam not able to investigate in these movements (crossing not with- 
out regularity) times of activity and depression. The figures show 
how an increasing excess of imports in England is accompanied by 
an increasing excess of exports in the United States of America, 
and vice versd. In France the movements are to a certain degree 
the same, but smaller and later than in England. 


TABLE B.—L acess of Imports (Bullion not included). [In millions of £’s.] 





Average of Three Years. 


























England. France. United States. 
England. France. | United States. 
£ £& £ 
1870.... 59 2 4, 55 9 15 
rp ES 47 27 10 49 6 19 
wpe 40 —10 38 49 2 24 
"1 Bisse 60 —10 25 By. —I10 20 
74s... 72 —11 -— 4 75 — 2 8 
"1 Si 92 —14 4 94 — 4 - 6 
*1 Gites 118 14 -— 17 118 3 — 15 
WES 144 8 — 32 129 21 — 34 
°/ Same 124. 40 — 54 127 33 — Ae 
1 Oee 114 52 — 55 121 51 — 48 
"SOs 125 60 — 35 113 54 — 48 
"BI a 100 51 — 54 110 53 — 31 
°S2ne 106 47 — 5 109 50 — 27 
gots te 122 53 - 21 107 47 — 14 
"84... 94, 40 — 15 106 44 — 24 
785... 100 39 — 35 92 38 — 20 
86... 81 35 — 10 87 34 — 19 
"STs 81 29 —- 5 84 33 — 3 
"88:53 89 35 6 94 28 ° 
789.4. 112 21 0 98 27 me 
"90% 93 24. — 15 IIo 31 — 8 
a Lees 126 48 — 8 Tr? 32 — 22 
*O2 a 132 23 — 43 129 32 — 16 
°98.... 128 25 4 131 25 — 30 
4a 134 27 — 50 131 22 — 21 
Aejipee 131 13 — 16 137 18 — 29 
206... 146 13 — 22 145 13 — 33 
"OF we 157 Ta 9G — 60 160 — — 70 
98... air —— —129 — _ —. 
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TABLE C. 





Prices. 
Mr. Sauerbeck’s Index Numbers. 


Value 
of the Exports, Quantities. 
see Table A. 











Original. 1876-85 = 100. 
£ 
to ste eeeme OBE 99 117 72 61 
USE Ale Se 98 116 — -- 
fis $49. ¢ aie Be 96 113 76 67 
af 0! ee eee 100 118 —= a 
PL Esiatt Sexeck 109 129 a oe 
pp) ie eae 111 131 92 70 
a Mahe Soe 102 121 — — 
ot iter radian te, 96 113 89 79 
4 (5 YE reat 95 112 90 80 
oy if CBN res 94 III — a 
ay bs een 87 103 94: 91 
ey $e 83 98 94, 96 
LS reece snsse 88 104 102 98 
ng 1s SO ing 85 100 104, 104 
Oh jsiiigendadas: 84, 99 108 109 
38 ane eet 82 97 109 112 
4 ee 76 go 105 E7 
Hele rpemeeee 72, 85 95 112 
‘Be! lie te pea 69 82 96 117 
hee Mert nae 68 80 99 124 
SIShy Feces ent 70 83 104: 125 
BOS sessecastes 72 85 110 129 
BA 2 cakcosss 72 85 114 134 
ir seks ccs 72 85 117 138 
ears a saecsasce 68 80 111 139 
a 68 80 110 137 
oe 63 Pag 109 147 
i 62 73 115 157 
0) ae == 61 92 118 164 
1 62 vk 124 170 
20 i. 64, 96 — — 
1868-70........ 98 115 74 64 
7738 — 75. csevees 103 122 90 74 
?76-80........ 89 106 95 go 
*81-85........ 80 94 104 Tit 
86-90 .esses 70 $3 105 126 
’91-95........ 67 78 112 144 
"96-97 ae Gan: a3 121 167 


hays 
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TABLE D. 





The Percentage of Increase or Decrease (—) from one Year to the next. 





























Prices. Value. Quantities. Years of 

1868.4. r ea 

60. aes — 0-9 27% 4:9% An eeen 
LEO recess — 26 2°9% 49* 

a Ea ee 44, 70% 1'°5* 

nf doesent 9°3 On 1:5* fact 

er Pde 15 7°O* 1°5* 

TAGs, ce — 76 — 1'6* 6:5* ) 

1 etd —67 — 1°6% 6°5* | 

che mete ey a r depression 

OT eure — 99 re his 6'8* 

ah BUEN See — 72 2‘2* 6°8* | 

og ree Bat — 48 as 5°5 : 
1880.46.28 61 8°65 21 Preiys 

Bie oe — 3:8 20 61 { activity 

ay Poe ihs ~ 10 3°8 48 | 

2G8 res — 2:0 09 2°8 5 

Oisys batten — 72 —.4'5 4°5 | 

TBD cstibhens — 55 — 9'5 — 26 + depression 

86 awh — 35 0°3 45 

oy bet ene — 2:4 Bu 60 J 

Jae ae 3°6 50 08 

IO AT ccstt 2°4 5°8 3°2 Daur ae 

A 

1890.0.53.4: 3°6 3°7 } 

SU tae S 26 3°0 

oan — 59 — 51 0°7 \d : 

93. — 1'o — 09 epression 

DA erste — 75 —1°9 73 J 

"OB ai eae —13 Be 68 

"OG .ccacoheven — 14 2°6 45 ote 

D7 ct 14 A 3°7 fas 

OB Sacsehaes 41 me 








* Average. 








III.—Report on the Agricultural Returns for 1899. 


THE agricultural statistics collected annually in Great Britain 
are now made public by the Board of Agriculture in several 
separate instalments, the first publication of the total areas of the 
principal crops and the number of live stock returned by the 
occupiers of land in the month of June, takes place before the end 
of August, and this is supplemented by successive issues furnishing 
complete details, several features of which have been already 
noted in this Journal. These separate statements, together with a 
variety of incidental matter respecting crop areas, production, and 
live stock, abroad as well as at home, and accompanied by tabular 
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records of the imports, exports, and prices of agricultural produce, 
are eventually combined for permanent record in a final volume. 
This statistical year-book for 1899, lately laid before Parliament 
[Cd-166], contains one hundred and eighteen separate tables on 
the subjects above indicated. 

In an introductory report on the information supplied in these 
tables, Major Craigie indicates that the data obtained for. Great 
Britain were in 1899 collected from 518,088 separate schedules, 
returned by persons occupying more than an acre of land, with 
supplementary returns from 12,550 owners of live stock who 
either occupied no land or whose holdings did not exceed an acre. 
Resort to estimate, in the absence of voluntarily rendered returns, 
is now required in only 3 per cent. of the whole number. 

The report gives the total area of land and water in Great 
Britain as 56,776,000 acres, while of this surface 2,726,000 acres 
were estimated to have been covered by woods and plantations, and 
12,884,000 acres by rough mountain or heath grazings carrying 
sheep or other stock. Apart from these totals, what is known as 
the technically cultivated area, consisting both of permanent grass 
and arable land, in 1899 covered 32,457,000 acres. Rather less 
than 14 per cent. of this cultivated surface is reported to be in the 
occupation of its owners, the remainder being farmed by tenants. 

The tendency to decrease in the extent of land under the 
plough, which showed a slight check in the returns of 1897, has 
been again resumed in both of the subsequent years. The re- 
duction of the arable land of Great Britain in 1899, however, only 
amounted to over 91,000 acres, or one acre in 174. 

The increase in the wheat acreage, which formed the subject 
of comment in 1898, has been followed by a reduction of 101,000 
acres in 1899. This is ascribed to the potent influence of a re- 
duction of the price level compared with the previous autumn. 
Three-fourths of the acreage lost to wheat was added to the 
surface under barley, and the area under oats was also greater. 

By bringing the statistics supplied from Ireland and the 
Channel Islands into line with those for Great Britain, a summary 
for the whole of the United Kingdom is given in the report, as 
follows, for the past three years :— 



































‘United Kingdom. 1897. 1898. 1899. 
Ree ka: Acres. Acres. | Acres. 
Under all crops and grass _.... 47,868,553 47,7925474 47,795,270 
Permanent pasture Qe 8 27,924,710 - 27,978,699 28,100,672 
Arable lari eee Fe cc ccksatsnsee. | 19,943,843 19,813,775 19,694,598 
COT: CRO orreeettiiivires-coceseces 8,890,092 8,816,756 8,803,599 
Green CPOPS! aicdidesuathcsyont, 4,827,568 4,261,441 4,274,063 
Clover, &c., under rotation .... 6,152,798 6,211,012 6,105,832 | 
LOS. sdocste tes nV Rie araticctcsote sos 46,995 Shag t 35,463 
RODS: ccchssaerioaty ee eee 50,863 49,735 51,843 
Sith frit te ee esti: 70,245 70,238 71,963 
Bare fallow: .c.s.sccteissscctssssheeiee! 405,282 369,202 351,835 
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In round numbers the estimated total produce of the principal 
crops enumerated in Great Britain and in Ireland for the same 
period is given as under :— 
































Crops. 1897. 1898. 1899. 
eT Qrs. Qrs. i oats ee 
Oatscucusan eee: 20,445,000 21,572,000 20,767,000 
Barley scesesssecontesestersrttor 9,077,000 9,341,000 9,317,000 
Wihieatassactticenntents 7,037,000 9,361,000 8,408,000 

Tons. Tons. Tons, 
POTALORG Recrranctatis teats 4,107,000 6,225,000 5,837,000 
Tarnips jrsss Snares 29,785,000 2.6,4.99,000 20,370,000 
Mangold G5 anche 7,379,000 7,228,000 7,604,000 
Hay (all sorts) ........... 14,043,000 15,916,000 12,898,000 





The year 1899, while showing fairly good results in most of 
the crops reported on, turnips only excepted, was on the whole 
inferior to 1898. For the principal crops in Great Britain itself 
the relative position of the year is concisely shown by Major 
Craigie in the following table, in which the average of the 
estimated yields of wheat, barley, oats, potatoes, turnips, and hay, 
for the ten years 1889-98 inclusive, is represented by 100 in each 
case, and the result of each harvest during that period, with the 
addition of that for 1899, is shown in relation to that standard :— 











Turnips Hay Hay 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Potatoes. and (Permanent 
Swedes. | (Clover). |” Grass). 
are Average Average Average Average | Average Average | Average 
" | 1889-98, 1889-98, eae 1889-98, | 1889-98, | 1889-98, | 1889-98, 
788, | 8828" | 18886. | sos Tons |1g'4a Tous|28-g2Cwie| 26106 Cut, 
per Acre per Acre per Acre per Acre | per Acre | per Acre | per Acre 
= 100. = "IC. = 100. = 100, <i = 100, = 100, 
1889 .... 100 96 101 104 109 118 127 
0 a 103 105 107 89 106 108 116 
COL Sin 105 103 100 96 99 101 102 
a arid 88 104 100 97 105 90 83 
"93 AE 87 86 92 111 99 66 54 
794 us: 103 104 107 93 100 115 124 
"95 ki. 88 95 95 112 96 96 83 
"OG «44. 113 101 95 106 92 85 76> 3 
OF ses 97 99 99 87 104 103 108 
° 08 waa, 116 107 105 105 90 119 127 
"OO Faas TIO 103 100 94 69 97 100 





The returns of the number of live stock in the United Kingdom 
in 1899 present satisfactory features. The totals for cattle, sheep, 
and pigs, all showing increases on the previous year. 

The following table exhibits the progress which has been made 
both absolutely and relatively in regard to the population, on the 
numbers of horned stock of Great Britain in the past five years :— 


es 
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Population Cows Proportion of Proportion 

Years. of hs Sat Other Cattle. Cows to of eda Cattle 

Great Britain. or in Calf. 1,000 Persons. | 1,000 Persons. 
No. No. No. No. No. 
1895 ....| 34,538,701 2,486,000 3,868,000 42, 112 
°96 ....| 34,904,204 25512,000 3,982,000 7B: 114 
97 ....| 35,273,634 2,532,000 3,968,000 72 112 
98 ....| 35,647,024 2,587,000 4,035,000 a3 113 
°99 ....| 36,024,488 2,671,000 4,125,000 74 115 





























The prices of agricultural produce are separately dealt with, 
and among the comparisons brought out in the report during recent 
years, the following figures show the official values of corn during 
each of the past four years, with those prevailing during the periods 
immediately preceding :— 























Quinquennial Period. Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
sau a. & | +d. 8.) 7.08 
Annual average, 1886-90 ........ aL aeO 26 10 Litas 
i 791-95. ....000- 27 Ii a5 ees 18 — 
Single year, 1896. ........0009- 26 2 Bou AYE 14 9 
‘ AL Eee ae nb 30 2 230...6 LG, 11 
~ Sia Ser ees 34 - ee} iS 
rf gi Do eee bree ae 25 8 ra ety. 17 - 





Although there are no general or average prices of meat 
available which can be considered as of anything like equal 
comparative value to those collected for grain under the Corn 
Returns Act, market quotations from non-official sources for beef, 
compared as under with the import values of meat furnished 
by the Customs, may be grouped for the periods above given. 
For beef per cwt. the figures stand as follows :— 





: Average 
Period. ‘ tee a nie Liverpool Market. | Glasgow Market. ireAer 
Imported. 
Sond ss ees ae tee. dels, dd: Sedat sserde gs: d. aed 
1886-90 | 36 2to66 6| 29 2tod7 2/32 8to54 10/44 405410} 44 7 
pel-9bria36) 0.1, 05 4) 25, 4, DS 4129 «635, §0. 2185 -— 4, 53-8) sr 2 
AL eae Pea eee es 2. 45.04.10, | 30° 44;,°46 8182.8, 50° 2h 634 to 
Pee becetes: 33 10°,,.63 s— | o0 4 ., 67 2135 “=... 49. —|85 — ;, 58 »8).2 38 5 
hile Aaego eae bey FOG se 23, 04 LO 13r 6 5, 47-10)35 —,,.50.2|' 38 2 
"OO ia ae feet. 04a | ol G 4, 66 —.|33 10 52 61387 4,52 6) 38 8 























A corresponding table for mutton, reproduced below, is subject 
to the same observations :— 
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Met lit London Central Maia 5 
: etropolitan 0 Ta as 2 { a 1 alues 0. 
Period. Cattle Market. (Dead Meat) Market. Liverpool Market. ener Market. icech Mattos 
Imported. 
s. d.° @ di)\-8 Aa aa | 4: ek or oe ae eee, f. 
1886-90 | 51 4to82 10| 385 -to7l 2/51 4to7z 4/58 4to70 -| gt 2. 
91-95 | 51 4,, 86 6 | 28 j= , Gf 8 | 44 4°), 66 6149 —.., GB AG) 933 5 
"OO. icsery 45 6 y 975.10. | 22° §2 60. aed Ae en, 0) Oe 4 Ore ok eee ee 7 
"OT... ST 4 5 79 4 | 28: PaO eS | a2 .= 3, 70. =) S010) oo) PA so7 
"OB avian 44 4,97 — | 20°18 ., 66° 6G | 46) 8-65 4) 44054 2 0452 Xe kaies 
"90. cities 46 8h tD eae 1 OR Or aes 64 a2 231 67 
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Tt will thus be seen that, speaking broadly, the prices both of 
beef and mutton in the wholesale markets ranged higher in 1899 
than in 1898, and the special series of prices of cattle collected by 





the Board of Agriculture under the Markets and Fairs (Weighing - 


of Cattle) Act of 1891 are also appealed to as confirming this 
conclusion in the markets to which they apply. Major Craigie 
observes that, so far as they go, these new statistics, based on 
specific transactions, probably present a closer approximation to 
the facts than quotations such as those above given, of the general 
range of values, and although the practice of weighing cattle at 
market only progresses slowly, these returns can now be compared 
for seven years, as in the accompanying table, where the prices are 
given per cwt. of live weight :— 















































Years. London. Liverpool. Newcastle. Aberdeen. Dundee. Edinburgh. 
Re: s. a & a. 3. yi Paste 8. a, 
1893...) 39 4 34 6 35 10 Cee 35 4 36 = 
94... 38 6 coer 35. 4 36513 34 2 34 8 
°95....) 38 - 33 8 35 4 36 8 35 3 3641 
°96..... 37° = 33a 33 10 34 10 33. 6 eae 4 
"97 ah kL 32 8 36. 2 36 - 35 2 35 8 
°98).../ 86 6 BiSIO 33 4 34. 8 33 8 34 (= 
"901. do BS) Bs 33 6 36 2 36 10 35 2 36 6 





The various changes in our imports of agricultural produce 


from different countries are discussed in the report, which points 
out how far the portion of our beef and mutton supply furnished 
from abroad in the form of dead meat now exceeds the imports of 
live animals. 

As regards wheat and wheat flour the fluctuations in the supply 
are shown in the following table, which emphasises the decline in 
the Russian total and the recent increase in the shipments from 
Argentina and Canada. 
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Sources of Imports of Wheat and Flour returned as Wheat. 
































Year. |UnitedStates.; Russia. |Argentina.| India. Canada. ae Total. 
| Mln. cwts. | MIn. cwts.) Mln. cwts.) Min. cwts.| Min. ewts.| Min. ewts.| Mln. cwts, 

LSOO Fes. 33°9 iy eae 2°8 g'I 2°4: 14°5 82°4 
9 hol ee 43°2 14°6 2°5 13°O 4'6 T1°6 89°5 
MOD irexases 60°9 4°4 3°5 12°5 5'8 8°5 95°6 
POG estas, eee oY ae 10'l 79 6°2 47 44 93'8 
24a. 556s 46'8 16°38 133 5°4 4°5 9°9 96°7 
SOS teresa 45°3 peg 11°4 8°8 51 i236 107°3 
pari. scpek-s 52°8 $752 5:0 | 6:3 16°2 99°6 
SOT casi 54:1 Ps*t 1:0 0'6 6:9 11°O 88°7 
1 ae 62°0 6°2 4:0 9°6 its 4°9 944 
NTO Sus: 60°2 Seer EES, 8°2 8°7 aS 98°5 








The volume of returns concludes with tabular summaries of 
colonial and foreign agricultural statistics, the additions to which 
include later information than has been before supplied respecting 
Denmark, Spain, and Argentina. 

In commenting on this section of the statistics, the report 
notes the difficulties which retard the collection of exact official 
information as to areas, produce, or live stock in foreign countries. 

Referring, however, to the records of four very important 
States, the relative growth of both the herds and the flocks of the 
United Kingdom in recent years is contrasted with the movements 
elsewhere, and it is shown that there are 144 head of cattle, and 
400 head of sheep to every 1,000 acres of measured surface in this 
country. This is a much larger proportion of sheep than any other 
European State possesses, and a larger proportion even of cattle 
than any other country than Holland, Belgium, and Denmark 
now returns. Moreover, such records as exist, carrying back the 
parallel information for five-and-twenty or thirty years, point to 
the relatively firm hold which sheep farming maintains in the 
United Kingdom—where the decline in the flocks, which is so 
general among the older countries of the world, amounts to only 
7% per cent., against 60 per cent. in Belgium, 57 per cent. in 
Germany, 46 per cent. in Hungary, and 42 per cent. in Denmark. 





IV.—The Proposed Census in 1906. 


Extract from a further report of the Census (1901) Committee, 
dated 28th May, 1900 :— 

‘* In accordance with the direction of the Committee, a memo- 
randum was, on the 8th March, circulated from the Office, in 
which there was set forth the extent to which the recommendations 
of the Society had been incorporated in the Census Bill presented 
by the Government to Parliament. In this memorandum, and in 
the letter which covered it, especial weight was laid on the need 
for bringing influence to bear on the Government to include in the 
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Bill a provision for the taking of an intermediate census in the 
year 1906, and it was urged upon those to whom the communica- 
tions were sent how necessary it was that all those interested 
should use their utmost endeavours to induce the Government to 
adopt that course. 

‘“‘In referring to the support rendered in Parliament, we cannot 
omit to cordially acknowledge the valued and untiring assistance 
in regard to the proposals which the Society has received, both in 
his place in the House of Commons and in his office as one of our 
Vice-Presidents, from Sir Francis 8S. Powell.” 


As several of the Bodies communicated with asked to be 
informed of the further steps which the Society proposed to take 
in view of the fact that the Bill became law without the intro- 
duction of the provision to which the Society attaches so much 
importance, a letter in the following terms has been addressed to 
them :— 

Roya STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 
9, Adelphi Terrace, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
Dear Sir, llth June, 1900. 

After receipt of the Society’s letter of date 8th March, 1900, 
you inquired what further steps the Society proposed to take with 
a view to the procuring of a Quinquennial Census. I am now 
instructed to inform you that, the Bill having become law without 
the inclusion of the provision which the Society believed to be 
necessary, it only remains for it to note the words used in the 
House of Commons on the second reading of the Census Bill by 
the President of the Local Government Board :—“ As to the 
“ desirability of having a Census not so complete or elaborate as 
“the present every five years, he quite acknowledged that there 
‘‘ were many advantages to be gained by it, and that Census was 
‘“ recommended by the Departmental Committee. But the intro- 
“ duction of the present Bill was not the least in conflict with such 
‘a proposal. The Government had considered the question and 
‘“‘ had decided that, upon the whole, if a Quinquennial Census were 
“‘ to be taken, it should be provided for by a Special Bill in 1905. 
‘The mind of the Government was perfectly open on the question ; 
‘“‘ and the fact that the present Bill did not provide for a Quinquen- 
‘“‘ nial Census did not preclude the Government from dealing with 
“‘ the question when the time came.” 

It is the intention of the Royal Statistical Society to antici- 
pate that time by organising a strong expression of public opinion 
on the question during the interval, in order that in 1905 the 
Government of the day may be effectively reminded of the many 
advantages which Mr. Chaplin agrees would be gained by the 
institution of a Quinquennial Census. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
Benepict W. GINSBURG, 
Assistant Secretary. 
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V.—Germany’s Foreign Trade in 1899. By Frerpinanp Moos. 


THe report of the Imperial Office for Statistics, published at 
the beginning of the year, shows that in the year 1899 the value 
of the exports has for the time increased in greater proportion 
than the value of the imports. 

English commercial circles ought to keep (and probably do 
keep) a watchful eye on this progress. 

The bulk of the German foreign trade was as follows :— 


























Imports. Exports. 
Double centners. Double centners. 
LSOG adh iieviveces 446,515,012 304,030,077 
{ilo Wet eee 427,298,388 300,943,183 
EMD Las taae costtcigiafay 401,623,169 280,199,485 
AY ce ee 364,102,570 257,198,756 
2 CORRE iss 325,369,756 238,296,583 





During the last five years the increase of both imports and 
exports has continued with remarkable firmness. 

The increase amounts to 121,1 million double centners for 
imports, and to 65,7 millions for exports. Compared with the 
year 1898 the increase in 1899 amounts for imports to 19,2 million 
double centners; for exports to 3,0 millions. A comparison 
with 1897 affords the following figures of increase: imports 
44,9 millions; exports 23,8 million double centners. As far as 
bulk goes, the increase of imports is considerably larger than 
that of exports. 

The value of trade is stated as follows in thousands of 
marks :— 


\ 




















Imports. Exports. 
DI eine fas stn tehnss 5,495,853 4,151,707 
hha Bit sgh ioe 5,439,676 4,010,565 
50 base ates ices. 4,864,644 3,786,241 
PU Osea eats 4,557,951 2,753,022 
ND ata ciwhany 5 «s 4,246,111 3,424,076 





For the exports the increase in value during the first five years 
is 727,6 million marks; for imports 1,249 million marks. 

Looking at the figures for 1899, we discover an increase in 
imports of 56,2 million marks, whereas exports increased by 
141,1 millions. There is consequently a proportional increase of 
exports by 85 million over that of imports. In former years the 
increase in the value of exports had always been smaller than that 
of imports. 
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We must now consider the movement of precious metals, in 
order to draw correct conclusions. They are stated as follows :— 

















Imports. Exports. | 

Min. marks. Mln. marks, aa 

TROD. x ithe stresde 5,197 3,991 
"08 b. cstcvneeh aces 5,081 yet | 
°O7 .. satasraenie 4,681 3,635 | 
°O4. 5: cutie 3,938 2,961 | 


The exports of precious metals in 1899 have been double the 
imports. Compared with 1898 the exports have grown by234 million 
marks, or 6°3 per cent., whereas the corresponding growth of 
imports was 116 million marks, or 2°3 per cent. 

Detailed reports show that the increase of imports is chiefly 
due to the arrival of raw materials, whereas the growth of 
exports must be attributed to the shipments of highly valued 
manufactures. This is a special and very important feature in the 
report, particularly to English readers. 

From the statements on the Bes ot imports I take the following 
particulars :— 























1899. | 1898. ae ds 

Double cao | Double centners. | Double centners. 
Cotton, cotton goods ....... 0... 3,943,118 4,205,960 3,662,317 
Drugs, apothecaries’ goods .... 12,850,801 | 14,126,038 10,834,330 
Iron, iron GOOUS..0+-.0-- Rie ASE 8,398,392 | 5 238,075 5,647,446 
Ore, precious metals....... NE 73,568,701 | 61,517,412 57,454,687 
Breadatulls (qiivedavwrint aren 66,444,554 | 71,721,641 64,112,131 
Silk, silk pods? 27.f0710.coccccn. 71,284 | 66,758 63,652 
Coal, COk6: oc Atnsree viectalcers ce. 154,369,437 147,238,976 147,595,699 


| 
{ 
Wool, woollen goods v.csssssssesee 2,441 417 | 2,3435519 2,161,782 





The most remarkable features in this statement are the growth 
in the imports of iron, ores, and coal. 

Imports of cotton have declined, but those of wool and silk 
increased. An increase of exports is shown by all the textile 
departments, but iron, wood, sugar, earthen goods, and cattle 
show a decline of exports. 

bis growth in the value of imports is shown by the following 
table :— 
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[Thousand marks. ] 


1899. | 1898. 1897. 




















PROBHAULOD 1. cs AOA cdg ead asthe eeseen 78,419 67,419 69,729 
Cotton, cotton goods.....0...0..5....... 317,440 336,087 343,108 
ETS: 2. binkns steak sthacde omparquemnnteseysste>. 248,544 230,027 233,533 
EPO, ATOTL LOOK roa: hotteragss sie topos 100,595 68,209 68,533 
Ores, precious metals ................ 476,445 511,169 334,680 
PES POMULSUALILD ;thatcctediecanetetsont seoeneastes. 881,298 932,080 780,734 
SPINS, HIGOS i schescpte sss itaceaceaatenses 161,609 184,593 177,201 
Wicd.) iicsicchntemaeaen iat: 394,427 387,771 | 324,031 
Machinery, vehicles, instruments 75,854 60,750 48,999 
Copper, copper goods oo... 99,527 101,889 89,183 
BULORY ce tanee eterna riage Ge csssekd 46,608 43,800 39,234 
Leather, leather goods .............+ 58,534 61,158 56,133 
EEIIGTI MEME Nha cus Corts ake, veavsbdnios set cers 31,382 31,805 28,468 
Literary goods, objects of art .... 44,449 41,587 43,021 
Sweets, coloured goods...........000 687,527 693,733 673,319 
Pe ue ae, 191,351 196,785 154,458 
PE EITC OOUSS todstascsaputcosedoéoesness 176,196 165,646 149,048 
AMPEG Staataey uacceae antler tenes seas iosaceye 141,252 132,941 127,119 
Animal, animal produce ............ 153,096 143,428 126,500 
AUaRtIe Geta rer nis cas ipeks 154,708 150,919 151,043 
Wool, woollen goods........-..:.:0006 466,730 412,655 380,762 





Imports of cotton have considerably fallen off; linen is. 
stationary since 1898. On the other side, imports of silk, and 
particularly of wool, show a large growth. Copper has not 
maintained its high figure in 1898. Imports of iron increased by 
32 millions; of coal by 9 millions. Cattle, machines, and vehicles 
also present themselves with larger sums. JBreadstuffs, skins, 
hides, leather and leather goods, colonial goods, all report declines. 

The value of the exports is on record as under : — 


{Thousand marks.] 











1899. 1898. 1897. 

Cotton, cotton goods... 253,655 231,886 230,105 
Drugs, apothecaries’ goods .... 370,773 339,953 320,010 
DORs IFO: POOUS, «.ccctensarcea nrebeare 409,808 365,141 327,795 
Ores, recious ‘metals, 

eae OOS Pateices Metesesnst } eaeihte 319415 Baten 
SEPOR SELLS ss ct Faccte seedtccasdetd does 123,590 119,429 105,986 
Gass, glass ZOOdS ..........-00000+03 ; 41,986 39,057 43,516 
Wood and the like ................. 117,160 114,250 AUIS 
Instruments, machinery, 246,890 ret Pe 187,090 

SCO IICLON | acest lr deeecacdattosanien vs 

Caoutchouc, guttapercha ........ T2377 53,976 36,818 
Clothing, embroidery ........... 116,789 107,379 128,079 
Copper, copper goods ............ 107,258 98,060 85,662 
NN eBooks ss Beare pls oy 134,876 126,478 132,279 
Leather, leather goods ............ 162,676 148,117 144,390 
Literary goods, objects of art 189,207 Nensg 126,787 
SDOROMABLE LOOUS Ps, crevscstsarseavertess 358,831 374,843 398,302 
Paper, paper goods «cee 98,215 95915 94,991 
LUAU POOR fe. iapenkiieses.5 -0ieis 168,840 158,778 136,593 
GA a ee tihctiss cay csscanr cores 206,889 206,292 174,254 
HUQYCMGM, COOKS, os ccosyreespectesssee 63.776 59,661 59,053 
Wool, woollen goods.............0. 314,907 311,614 326,463 
HG) ZANE BOOS shesetetts ssccsless e+ 31,727 chee 28,249 
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This is an almost phenomenal tableau of progress, which should 
not be overlooked by those who are engaged in the pursuit of foreign 
trade. Only sugar presents a decline, but nearly all the other articles 
show noteworthy increases. Hven those which do not, at least 
maintain themselves on the point they had reached in 1898. 

Cotton is on record with an increase of exports by 22 millions; 
silk by 10 millions; woollen goods by 3,3 millions, though wool has 
not yet quite recovered from the sort of depletion it had met with 
in 1898. 

Iron goods show a growth of 44,7 millions; instruments and 
machines 29,1 millions; copper goods 9,2 millions; cutlery 12,4 
millions. Zinc has maintained the position of 1898. 

Exports of drugs increased by 30 millions; clothing and linen 
by 9,4 millions ; leather goods by 14,5 millions; literary goods and 
objects of art 4 millions; earthen goods 4,1 millions. Exports of 
caoutchouc and guttapercha in 1899 are triple the amount they 
were in 1896. Exports of breadstuffs also move onward since the 
repeal of the identity-proof. 

There never was such a brilliant export trade as in 1899. 

The conclusions to be drawn from the foregoing figures will no 
doubt play an important part in the appreciations which must 
become the premises of any negotiations concerning new treaties 
of commerce. 


VI.—Notes on Heonomical and Statistical Works. 


Die Konsumtion der wichtigsten Kulturlinder in den letzten 
Jahrzehnten. Von Kurt Apelt, Puttkammer und Mihlbrecht. 
245 pp., 8vo. Berlin, 1899. 

The author of this brochure has collected a great amount of 
useful information on an interesting subject. He is careful only 
to use statements from reliable authorities, or to warn his readers 
that the estimates, which are the best he can place before them, are 
not entirely reliable. One result of his exclusion of much doubtful 
matter and avoidance of guess work is that some awkward gaps 
occur in his statement of chronological progress in particular 
cases, and that much of the information stops short of being 
quite as much up to date as one might desire. It is far better to 
sacrifice something in this way than to offer untrustworthy state- 
ments, and Dr. Apelt has chosen wisely in preferring accuracy to 
an apparent completeness. It would serve no good purpose to 
enumerate the various heads of consumption, in respect of which 
comparisons between different countries and the course of progress 
of the leading nations is detailed. In the examination of the 
tables presented, attention is directed to many features of interest. 
The influence of falling prices and of increased means in the hands 
of the masses, as well as of the opposites of these, are observable. 
The transference of demand from less to more satisfying descrip- 
tions of food is a very notable fact in many of the cases examined. 
In materials of industry it is observable that while in many of the 
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most important the place of England remains (as measured by per 
capita consumption) the first among the nations, in not a few cases 
the progress of the United States and of Germany is very clearly 
shown by the growing percentages of the British figures which 
express their consumption. In the abundant illustration afforded 
of the advancing scale of consumption among the masses of the 
chief nations of the western world, the little book helps us to 
realise that the gains of modern civilisation are extending to all 
classes of society. 


Les Finances de la France sous la troisieme République. Par 
Léon Say. 2 vols. (7*50frs. each). 503 and 777 pp. 8vo., 1898 and 
1899. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

These two volumes form part of a collection of the works of 
Léon Say which is being prepared by M. André Liesse, and rather 
illustrate the financia] history of the Third French Republic than 
form a definite connected historical review. The two periods of 
which these two volumes treat are full of events of great impor- 
tance in relation not merely to France but to her neighbours,— 
events in which her action is most interesting to study. The years 
covered by the first volume, the sub-title of which is LD’ Assemblée 
Nationale, are the years 1871-75. It embraces a small amount of 
material hitherto unpublished relating to financial questions during 
the Franco-Prussian war. It appears that it was the intention of 
Léon Say himself to publish a work on French finance, and that 
he intended to open it with the historical sketch here given and 
the annexed reports, which he prepared for the National Assembly 
in 1871, and of which the printing was at the time successfully 
resisted by M. Thiers. The total bulk of this previously unpub- 
lished matter is only some twenty-eight pages, the remainder of 
the two volumes being composed of articles, reports, speeches, and 
debates, which are allowed to tell their own tale. The activity 
of Léon Say, and, in the period covered, his official activity in 
particular, make this collection of his writings and speeches a 
really tolerably connected account of important phases of repub- 
lican finance. The details of the great war loans form the subject 
of a large part of the first volume; here the report on the payment 
of the war indemnity, and the exchange operations necessary in 
connection with it, recall a problem of great interest, and one 
whose study still retains importance. The new taxes necessary 
to meet the heavy national expenditure are also subjects of dis- 
cussion in what is here gathered together. The second volume 
embraces the activities of Léon Say as Minister of Finance, 
beginning with 1876 and ending with 1882. His budgets and 
budget speeches, defending the principles on which he acted, form 
an important-part of the material. The monetary question too, 
and the difficulties presented in its solution, the railway question, 
and the creation of the redeemable three per cents., ‘form the 
subject matter of speeches and debates here reprinted. 

The editor has been content to permit the words of Say to 
speak for themselves for the most part, confining his own obser- 
vations to quite brief but very helpful notes indicating at the 
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commencement of each new section the bearing of what is to 
follow and its relation to the questions in connection with which 
it possesses interest and importance. 

The spirit of Léon Say, and the importance of the work he 
accomplished, are well brought out in these volumes, the perusal 
of which will undoubtedly afford both pleasure and profit to 
students of finance. 


Les Charbons Britanniques et leur Hpuisement. Par Ed. Lozé. 
2 vols. 1229 pp., 8vo. Paris: Ch. Béranger, 1900. 

In this comprehensive study of the coal question and its 
relation to the power of the United Kingdom, both as a political 
unit and as acommercial and industrial State, is gathered together 
so enormous a mass of material that the main object of the work 
is at times completely obscured in the careful presentation of facts, 
the bearing of which, though real and important, is indirect. 
M. Lozé is no blind Anglophile, and occasional observations on 
the characteristics of our race are far from flattering, though their 
accuracy may perhaps be open to question. 

In addition to studying the nature of the sources of supply of 
British coal, he enters into some detail on historic, almost pre- 
historic accounts relating to its working. He, further, gives not 
only a study of the geology of our islands, but an investigation 
relating to their commercial geography, which is bulky enough for 
a good-sized text-book on the subject. His readers who permit 
themselves to follow his ‘guidance, will, without question, not 
approach their subject hastily and without due consideration of 
the various factors involved in the relation of our coal supply to 
our industrial position and political influence. Maps, diagrams, 
and tables are supplied in rich abundance to present the known 
facts effectively. Whatever the judgment may be which an expert 
reader may pronounce on the author’s conclusions, it is certain 
that a student of the subject will need to go far before he will 
find so helpful a collection of material as that presented by 
M. Loze. 

As to conclusions, the author dwells very particularly on the 
point that it is not the physical exhaustion of the coal beds, but 
the increasing cost of production which must result from the 
exhaustion of the best supplies which is of real importance. He 
accepts Mr. Forster Brown’s estimate of a supply of 15,000 millions 
of tons at depths within 2,000 feet, and works out a calculation of 
the date when so much as this will be used up as indicating the 
era of slackened advance which is to precede the decline of the 
output and with it of all the industrial pre-eminence which has 
been built up upon it, as well as of the commercial advantages 
which flow from the possession of a good supply of this usefal 
material for return freights. 

His tables of probable population and of probable production 
show a growth which, taken on the whole, is about in arithmetic 
progression, and therefore fall far below the figures built up on 
the hypothesis of geometric increase of output by Jevons. By 
the middle of the twentieth century these computations lead to 
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the conclusion of a population of over 54 millions, and an annual 
coal output of 350 millions of tons, of which some 110 millions are 
assioned to export and bunker coal. The total output of the half- 
century from now to then will. all but amount, assuming the 
accuracy of the forecast, to the 15,000 millions of tons in Mr. 
Forster Brown’s estimate of best and cheapest resources. 

As to the earlier years, the definitive figures of 1899 are in 
excess of the computed output in M. Lozé’s tables, and his rate of 
increase seems to be conservatively estimated. So far as the 
initial figures and rate of growth are concerned, then, the facts are 
not overstated. The conclusion which other investigators have 
reached is then a very clear deduction in the eyes of this new 
inquirer. Shortly after the middle of the century he foresees that 
pause in the progress of Britain which others have realised as 
probable, though at a greater distance of time. If the supplies of 
coal capable of being cheaply worked do not greatly exceed the 
15,000 millions of tons named, and if other sources of power are 
not found which may replace coal, and that within a generation 
or two, it must be admitted that the rate of progress in industrial 
and commercial development, which the recent past has witnessed 
in these islands, cannot be long maintained. This slackened rate 
of growth may, however, be very far from what is suggested in 
our author’s concluding words: “ L’ Historien d’un puissant Empire. 
terminera, bien probablement, le récit d’une période remarquable 
par ces mots: finis Britannie.” | 


Simple Truths. By C. T. Gardner, C.M.G. 2nd edit, (4s.) 
222 pp., 8vo. London: Harrison and Sons, 1899. 

The little book which bears the above title possesses a peculiar 
interest from the circumstances of its appearance. It consists of 
a series of sixteen short essays, together forming a small treatise 
on economics, which were written by our consul at Amoy for 
circulation in China. The simplicity and clearness of diction of 
the English version are distinguishing features. The author does 
not aim at presenting new or even controverted views, so that 
there is nothing of this kind to which to direct attention. Possibly 
the mode of expression, when technical terms are employed, may 
suggest, to some who know how phrases get twisted to wrong 
meanings, a wish for some modifications of phraseology. To the 
statement that the worth of a thing 7s its cost, exception may also 
be taken, as it seems to embody, especially with its context, the 
errors based on deriving value wholly and solely from cost of 
production. On the whole it is a clear statement of simple 
outlines of political economy, with which are mingled some 
admirable reflections as to the influence of non-material conditions 
on the wealth and welfare of a country. 


Tratado de Hstadistica. Por Don Manuel Minguez y Vicente. 
4 yols. 10 pesetas. 109, 131, 75, 265 pp., 8vo. Cordoba, 1898-99. 
Though an elementary treatise, this work on statistics concerns 
itself with not a little which is hardly to be looked for in a merely 
elementary work. There is so much which is well worth doing in 
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the field covered, that it is rather a pity to give so much space as 
is given in the volumes before us to mathematical theorems 
bearing on statistics. The influence of a metaphysical bent in the 
writer is clearly traceable in his work, as, for example, in the 
introduction of the question of the possibility of freewill coin- 
cidently with a predetermined order of events. His sketch of 
the history of statistics carries us back to the year 2238 B.¢., 
though from that time to quite recent periods does not demand 
much of his space. 

_ From the point of view of English readers we imagine that 
the value of the work will be found in the accounts given of the 
statistical machinery which exists in Spain, and of the way in 
which the public statistics of that country are prepared. These 
are given with some elaboration. We note that the author already 
makes proposals for the next census, though it is yet half-a-dozen 
years off. The appearance of such a work as this is, let us hope, 
an indication of a living interest in statistical science in Spain. 


The Past and Present Condition of Public Hygiene and State 
Medicine in the United States. By Samuel W. Abbott. 103 pp., 8vo. 

Among the Monographs on American Social Economics prepared. 
for the Paris Exhibition, this account of the progress which has 
been attained in the United States in matters pertaining to public 
health, is not the least instructive. The advantages which have 
flowed from the adoption of suitable hygienic measures by some 
public bodies in authority in the States are illustrated by statistics, 
while the extent of the work yet remaining to be done is no less 
strikingly illustrated. The cartograms which show the extent and 
distribution of public water supplies are cases in point, while the 
scanty information which can be given on vital statistics from 
continuous registration, brings out the deficiencies for which all 
the elaboration of census investigations fails to compensate. The 
account is very brief, but gives a very good bird’s-eye view of the 
facts covered by its title. 


Japanese Notions of European Political Economy. By Tentearo 
Makato. 3rd edit. 142 pp.,8vo. 1s. Camden, N.J.: James Love. 

This little pamphlet professes to be the report of a Japanese 
Commissioner to his Government. It has been accepted as such 
by a good many who received earlier editions or who have failed 
to search thoroughly the contents of this edition. It appears, 
however, from our own experience, that possibly not so many 
persons have been deceived by the trick as its performers assume. 
Official courtesy seems an element outside their consideration. 
Taking our own case, the fact that we sent the printed form of receipt 
with thanks, without criticism, is not to be taken as evidence that 
we were deceived. It is neither customary nor grateful to criticise 
a book in acknowledging its acceptance; criticism comes later, if 
at all, in the pages of the Journal. The fact that it is not a 
Japanese production, and that the reasonable assumption to be 
made from the statement on its title page is entirely inaccurate, 
is, however, now stated, though somewhat less prominently than 
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the case would justify. The pretence that a member of the 
Japanese Legation at Washington wrote the first few pages, and 
a Special Commissioner of the Japanese Government wrote the 
rest, seems to the real writer a legitimate method of inducing 
people to read his statements, and on a par with the devices of 
some novelists and others who present their romances as being the 
actual experience of somebody or other. It seems to us that there, 
are very substantial distinguishing features in the two cases. - It 
is desirable to emphasise the fact that there has been no such 
report to the Japanese Government as is here represented. _ 

As to the contents of the pamphlet, it will suffice to say that 
every economist of repute who is mentioned in it is represented as 
being not merely mistaken here and there in his teaching, but 
entirely illogical, and showing childish confusion in his reasoning 
as well as a lack of power to write intelligibly. The one and only 
lucid and accurate writer is apparently Henry George. 

We repeat that it seems to us clearly desirable to warn readers 
against supposing that abuse of so many distinguished western 
writers is found in an official report to the Japanese Government. 
It is the Single Tax League or some of its members who regard 
the’ device we have described as a reasonable and honourable one. 


Statistical and Economical Articles in Recent Periodicals. 


Uvitep Kinepom— 

Economic Journal. March, 1900—The Promotion of Companies 
and the Valuation of Assets according to German Law:. 
E. Schuster. The Cloth Trade in the North of England in 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries: Beatrice Hewart. 
Tithe and its Rating: M. Barlow. People and Houses: 
Helen Bosanquet. The Economic Legislation of the year 1899: 
M. Bariow. Notes towards the history of London Wages: 
B. L. Hutchins. The War Budget: FI’. W. Hirst. 

Economic Review. April, 1900—Some Recent Criticisms on the 
New Trades Combination Movement: H. J. Smith. The 

- Housing of the Poor in London: Alice Lewis. The Organisa- 
tion of Costermongers and Street-Vendors in Manchester : 
C0. BE. B. Russell and FE. T. Campagnac. The Principle of 
Justice: Rev. W. R. Inge. Poor-Law Statistics: J. C. Wilson. 

Royal Agricultural Society’s Journal. Part 1, 1900—Philip 
Pusey (1799—1855): Sir H. Clarke. The Food Supply of 
the United Kingdom: BR. F. Crawford. 


Unitep Strates— 4 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
March, 1900—Political Evolution and Civil Service Reform : 

H. J. Ford. Political and Municipal Legislation in 1899:. 

R. H. Whitten. The Administration of City Schools: J. T. 
Young. The Financial Relation of the Department of Educa- 

tion to the City Government: L. S. Rowe. Representation in 
State Legislatures: G. H. Haynes. A Decade of Economic 
Theory: BR. T. Ely. 
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Unirep Srates— Contd. | 

American Economic Association, Publications. May, 1900—The 
End of Villainage in England: T. W. Page. 

American Statistical Association, Publications. December, 1899— 
Development of the Plan for a Census of the World: J. H. 
Dynes. Monthly Bulletin of the Statistics Department of 
Boston: H. H. Cook. 

Journal of Political Economy. March, 1900—The General 
Savings and Old-Age Pension Bank of Belgium: W. F. 
Willoughby. Prices and Index Numbers: Rt. S. Padan. 
Reasonable Railway Mail Pay: G. G. Tunell. The Philadel- 
phia Commercial Museum: W. C. Betts. The Trust Problem: 
A proposed solution: CU. A. Ficke. The Condition of the 
Negro in Philadelphia: Katharine B. Davis. 

Political Science Quarterly. March, 1900—Life in a Southern 
Mill Town: H. Thompson. Prices and Individual Welfare : 
R. Mayo-Smith. Government Regulation of Railways: H. R. 
Johnson. State Administration in New York: J. A. Fairlie. 
Value of Political Philosophy: W. W. Willoughby. Are Legal- 
Tender Laws ex post facto?: B. T. De Witt. 

Quarterly Journal of Economics. May, 1900—Petty’s place in 
the history of Economic Theory: C. H. Hull. Public employ- 
ment offices in the United States and Germany: H. L. Bogart. 
The Housing Problem in Great Cities: H. ft. L. Gould. The 
Currency Act of 1900: F. W. Taussig. Judicial decisions on 
Statutes prohibiting Combinations and Trusts: R. C. Davis. ° 

Yale Review. May, 1900—Democracy and Peace: S. M. Macvane. 
The Political consequences of City growth: JL. S. Rowe. 
Railway Progress and Agricultural Development: H. T. 
Newcomb. Experience of the Dutch with Tropical Labor. 
II. Abolition of the Culture System and transition to Free 
Labor: OC. Day. Insurance for the Unemployed in Basel. 
The Concentration of German Industries. 


FRANCE— 
Annales des Sciences Politiques, 1900— 

March—la jeunesse d’Alberoni: H. Bourgeois (concluded in 
next number). La Perse économique et monétaire: Rf. G. 
Lévy. L’armée anglaise: M. B. (concluded), Les ancétres 
du chancelier de Bismarck: P. Matter. L’autonomie de nos 
vieilles colonies et l’expérience anglaise: C. N. Cabinets 
éphémeéres et ministéres provisoires en Autriche: W. Beau- 
mont. 

May—Bismarck: H. Welschinger. la nouvelle loi monétaire 
des Htats-Unis (14 Mars, 1900): A. Viallate. Les institu- 
tions primitives. Les origines de Ja famile: le lévirat: 
J. Flach. Java et ses habitants: A. Fabert. 

Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris, 1900— 

March—-Aptitude de la France a fournir des colons: A. Dumont 
(concluded). Quelques résultats comparés des derniers 
dénombrements frangais: A. Fontaine. La nouvelle statis- 
tique autrichienne du mouvement de la population: L. March. 
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France—Contd. 
Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris, 1900—Contd. 

April—Le stock d’or en Russie: P. des Hssars. Classement 
des titres des emprunts de la Ville de Paris en 1886 et en 
1892: M. Duval. 

May—Des rapports que la statistique peut établir entre les 
mariages et les naissances d’un pays et sa _ situation 
économique: O. Juglar. Les finances de la ville de 
Paris: G. Cadouz. Les émissions et remboursements 
d’obligations des grandes compagnies de chemins de fer 
en 1899 et depuis 1883 et 1885: A. Neymarck. De la 
répartition des cultes dans certains Etats de Allemagne: 
P. Meuriot. 

Journal des Economistes, 1900— 

March—De Vassurance appliquée 4 |’extinction des emprunts 
hypothécaires: R. G. Lévy. Autarchie et Individualisme: 
H. L. Follin. Mafia et Mafiosi: P. A. Ghio. Le mouvement 
pacifique et la Conférence de la Haye: F’. Passy. 

April—Les assurances sur la vie en 1900: H. Rochetin. Les 
principes de la Révolution de 1789 et le Socialisme: JL. 
Martineau. L’administration et les incendies de théatres : 
D. Bellet. 

May—Le péril socialiste: V. Pareto. La décadence de |’Angle- 
terre: G.de Molinari. Coulisses et Coulissiers: A. H. Sayous. 
Les causes des Trusts: 7’. G. Shearman. 

La Réforme Sociale, 1900. Nos.— 

98—Les métiers de la petite industrie en Allemagne et les 
premiéres applications de la loi corporative ‘de 1897: 
V. Brants.  L’enseignement secondaire et les intéréts 
sociaux: Jf. Boudhors. Les conditions du travail aux 
ardoisiéres d’Angers: P. Baugas. 

99—Un syndicat de faubourg sous l’ancien régime: L. Guibert. 
Patrons et ouvriers au xviil® siécle: G. Martin (continued in 
neat number). Le projet de loi Waldeck-Rousseau sur les 
associations et la charité privée. 

100—Les orphelins et demi-orphelins a Vécole primaire: 
M. Gaufres. 

101—Dn régime de la propriété et des successions immobiliéres 
concernant les étrangers résidant en Turquie: G. Cirilli. 
Les placements d’enfants dans les orphelinats, écoles profes- 
sionnelles, maisons de préservation et de correction: A. des 
Rotowrs. La paroisse de Montboyer depuis le xiv® siécle: 
D. Touzaud, 

102—L’ceuvre de la conférence de la La Haye: C. Dupuis. 
Education et Hérédité, leur influence sur la criminalité: 
P. Hscard. 

103—Les garnis d’ouvriers 4 Paris: G. Picot. Liassociation 
dans la vie rurale en France et en Allemagne: G. Blondel. 

Revue d’ Hconomie Politique, 1900— 

March—Travail en chambre et police sanitaire : H. Schwied- 
land. Evaluation de la fortune privée en France: ¥: 
Turquan (to be continued). 
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FranceE—Contd. 
Revue d’ Economie Politique, 1900—Contd. 

April—Rapports de l’Economie politique avec la morale et le 
droit: G. H. Schmidt. Nouvelle étude sur les livres fon- 
ciers: J. Dumas. Les opérations en participation et les 
émissions de valeurs.— La bourse moderne et sa loi d’airain = 
A. H, Sayous. Les transformations économiques de la 
Russie d’aprés un récent ouvrage: G. Blondel. 


GERMANY— 

Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetagebung und Statistik. Heft 3 und 4, 
1900—Grundziige einer allgemeinen staatlichen Arbeitsver- 
mittlung fiir Oesterreich: Dr. H. Mischler. Die Berufs- und 
Gewerbezihlung im Deutschen Reich vom 14 Juni, 1895: 
OB Sal ah Rauchberg. Landwirtschaftliche Manufaktur und 
elektrische Landwirtschaft: O. Pringsheim. Das Grundei- 
gentum in Belgien in dem Zeitraum von i834—1899: H. 
Vandervelde. Die Statistik der Unfall-, Alters- und ay a 
titsversicherung im Deutschen Reich fiir das Jahr 1897: 

i. Lange. 

Jahrbuch, fir Gesetzgebung, Verein und Volkswirtsehaft. 
Heft 2, 1900. Domanial- und Landpolitik des Kongostaates = 
G. 'K. Anton. Deutschlands wirtschaftliche Entwickelung 
seit 1870: C. Ballod. Die sociale Zusammensetzung der- 
Bevolkerung im Deutschen Reiche nach der Berufszahlung 
vom 14 Juni, 1895. 1V: P. Kollmann. Uberblick iiber die 
wichtigsten Ergebnisse der norwegischen Socialstatistik: C. 
Heiss. Bericht iiber die 19 Jahresversammlung des Deutschen 
Vereins fiir Armenpflege und Wohlthatigkeit: H. Munsterberg. 
Die Organisation des deutschen Getreidehandels und die 
Getreidepreisbildung im 19 Jahrhundert: K. Wiedenfeld. 
Russisches Getreide: M. Biirgel. Die Aufgaben der am 
1 Dezember, 1900, bevorstehenden Volkszihlung: H. Hirsch- 
berg. Betrachtungen iiber das neue Invalidenversicherungs- 
gesetz: Gi. v. Witeleben, Die Grossbazare und Warenhauser,, 
ihre Berechtigung und ihre Besteueruny: W. C. Jéh. Einige 
Bemerkungen iiber das Wesen der Hausindustrie: A. Swaine. 

Jahrbicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik, 1900— 
March—Ueber die Frage der Einfihrung beweglicher Ge- 

treidezolle beim Ablauf der bestehenden Handelsvertrage = 
K. Diehl. Die XV Generalversammlung des Vereins fiir 
Sozialpolitik in Breslau, 25—27 September, 1899: M. 
Biermer. Der Dienstbotenwechsel in der Stadt Mannheim - 
S. Schott. Das Geschlechtsverhaltnis der Ueberlebenden 
in den Kinderjahren, eine selbstindige Massenkonstante - 
W. Kammann. | 
April—Zur Entwickelungsgeschichte des Kapitalzinses: J. 
Kulischer (concluded in May). Die italienischen Arbeiter- 
kammern und deren Bedeutung fiir die nationale Pro- 
duktivitit: V..John. Die wirtschaftliche Gesetzgebung 
Frankreichs in den Jahren 1897 und 1898: F. Wissowa. 
- Neues iiber unser Sitidsceschutzgebiet: G. K. Anton. Die 
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Grrmany— Contd. 

Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik, 1900— Contd. 
Entwickelung des Preisniveaus in den letzten Dezennien 
und der deutsche Getreidebedarf in den letzten Jahren: 
J. Conrad. 

May—DieVeranlagung der Einkommen- und lirptetereetouar 

-in Preussen fiir 1898 und 1899, 1897/98 und 1899/1901 : 
M. v. Heckel. 

Zettschrift fiir Socialwissenschaft— 

March—Das Kulturproblem. II: Dr. A. Vierkandt. Wann 
sind unsere Steinkohlenlager erschépft? F. Frrech. Die 
sociale Lage der Witwe in Deutschland. IL: Dr. F. Prinzing. 
Die Entwickelung des Gesamteinkommens im Ko6nigreich 
Sachsen in den Jahren 1878 bis 1898: H. Tarnke. 

April—Die Anfange des Landbesitzes. I: Dr. H. Schurtz (con- 
tinued in May). Die Frauen und das Birgerliche Gesetz- 
buch: Dr. L. Fuld. Grundziige und Kosten eines Gesetzes 
iiber die Fursorge fiir die Witwen und Waisen der Arbeiter : 
Dr. F. Prinzing. Der Kampf gegen die Unsittlichkeit und 
die “lex Heinze”: Dr. G. Aschaffenburgq. 

May—Zur evolutionistischen Ethik: F. Schultze. Ueber den 
staidtischen Liegenschaftsverkehr: Dr. W. Kley. 

Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. Heft.1, 1900 

—Statistik der Preise. Bestand der deutschen Kauffahrteischiffe 

am 1 Januar, 1899, und die Bestands-Verainderungen im Jahre 

1898. Verungliickungen deutscher Seeschiffe in den Jahren 

1897 und 1898. Die Schiffsunfalle an der deutschen Ktiste 

wahrend des Jahres 1898. -Zollfreie Schiffsbaumaterialien 

(1899). Zur Statistik der deutschen Privat- Feuerver- 

sicherungs- Gesellschaften, 1898. Statistik der Krankenver- 

sicherung, 1897. Die Krankenversicherung in den Knapp- 
schafts-Kassen und Vereinen, 1897. Die Eheschliessungen, 

Geburten und Sterbefiille im Jahre 1898. Die Selbstmorde in 

den Jahren 1896 bis 1898. Die iiberseeische Auswanderung 

im Jahre 1899. Bei den deutschen Borsen zugelassene 

Werthpapiere, 1899. Weizen- und Roggen- Preise auf 

deutschen Fruchtmirkten, Oktober, 1898, bis Januar, 1900. 

Der Aussenhandel mit Reis in Deutschland und in SAM 

fremden Landern. 


AUSTRIA— j 
Statistische Monatschrift, 1900— | 
March—Die Vertheilung der Gesammtfliche Oecesterreichs 
zwischen Gross- und Kleingrund- besitz: A. Fretherrn v. 
Hohenbruck. ‘Die internationale Nomenclatur der Tode- 
sursachen: Dr. §. Rosenfeld. Die Sterblichkeit in den 
grosseren Stidten und Gemeinden Oesterreichs im Jahre 
1899: Bratassevic. 
April—Oesterreich-Ungarn und der Orienthandel: Dr. W. 
_ Schwaighofer.. Korésy’s relative Intensitat: Dr. S. Rosenfeld. 
Statistische Gesellschaft fiir Griechenland in Athen. 
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ITaty— 
Giornale degli Hconomistt, 1900— 

April—L’ Origine del baratto: a proposito di un nuovo studio 
del cognetti: M. Pantaleoni (continued in next No.). Una 
questione di cittadinanza in occasione di una _ recente 
elezione politica: G. Semeraro. La lotta contro la pellagra 
(i provvedimenti): P. Sitta. Ancora di Francesco Ferrara : 
A. Bertolini. 

May—Commemorazione del M. E. Prof. Luigi Cossa: V. 
Simoncelli. Sul costo e sul reddito delle carriere univer- 
sitarie: H. Raseri. Le Borse del lavoro in Francia: G. 
Francois. 

Rivista Italiana di Sociologia. 1900— 

January—February—lI1 diritto nella totalita dei suoi rapporti 
e la ricerca oggettiva: I. Vanni. Contributo allo studio 
demografico della famiglie e della generazioni umane: 
E. Fahlbeck. Le prime origini dell’ inciviliimento in 
Sardegna: G. Curis. 

March—April—La sociologia ed il suo dominio scientifico: 
EH. Durkheim. Il matrimonio nel Tibet: C. Puini. Sulli 
incivilimento e la decadenza delle nazioni: M. A. Vaccaro. 
La mendicita in Russia: EH. Tarnowski. La folla in alcun’ 
antichi scrittori:. G. Marpillero. 


Russt1a— 

Bulletin Russe de Statistique Financiere. October—-December, 
1899—Valeurs mobiliéres russes. Dette publique de la Russie 
en 1837, en 1864 et en 1880. Révues officielles et autres. 
Nombre des usines et fabriques; leur chiftre d’affaires ; popu- 
lation ouvriére. Taxation du commerce et de ]’industrie; loi 
de 8 Juin, 1898. Rapport sur le budget de 1900. Consom- 
mation des boissons. Frappe de monnaies russes en 1893-99. 
Sociétés par actions créées en Russie en 1899. Production de 
l'industrie miniére et métallurgique en 1897. Monopole de 
vente des spiritueux; ses résultats financiers. Kente russe 
4%; récapitulation des émissions. 

Russian Journal of Financial Statistics. Specumen No., 1900— 
Blunders, official and others. The production of gold in 
Russia. The revenue on spirits and the liquor reform. 
Russian weights, measures and monetary system. Profits of 
Russian Joint-Stock Companies. The National Debt of 
Russia. The budget of the Empire for 1898: estimates and 
fulfilment. The Russian State as a proprietor, capitalist, 
creditor and debtor. 


SwiTZERLAND— 

ges! de Statistique Suisse. Band 1, Lief. 2—Bevilkerungs- und 
Vermogensstatistik in der Stadt und Landschaft Freiburg 
(Gm. Uechtland) um die Mitte des 15 Jahrhunderts: Dr. BF. 
Buomberger. Krankenkasse des Kantons Bern. Rapport 
sur lVinspection fédérale des mines dans les années 1896 et 

. 1897: J. B.. Rocco. Dr. Karl Becker: Dr. Kummer. Sir 
Rawson W. Rawson. Cink jaca epee 
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V1I.—Quarterly Lisi of Additions to the Library. 


Additions to the Library during the Quarter ended 15th June, 1910, 
arranged alphabetically under the following heads:—(a) Foreign 
Countries ; (b) India and Colonial Possessions ; (c) United Kingdom 
and its Divisions; (d) Authors, &c.; (e) Societies, &c. (British); 
(f) Periodicals, &c. (British), 


The Society has received, during the past quarter, the current numbers—either 
quarterly, monthly, or weekly—of the periodical official publications dealing 
with the following subjects :— 

Consular Reports—From Austria-Hungary, United States, and United 

Kingdom. 

Labour Reports, &c.—From Austria-Hungary, Belgium, France, United 
States, New York State, New Zealand, and United 
Kingdom. 

Trade Returns—From Argentina, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Bulgaria, 
China, Egypt, France, Germany, Greece, Italy, 
Mexico, Netherlands, Russia, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, United States, India, Canada, and United 
Kingdom. 

Vital Statistics—From Argentina, Egypt, Germany, Italy, Netherlands, 
Roumania, Switzerland, United States (Connecticut 
and Michigan), Queensland, South Australia, and 
United Kingdom. 

Vital Statistics of following Towns—Buenos Ayres, Briinn, Prague, Brussels, 
Copenhagen, Berlin, Dresden, Hanover, Bucharest, 
Madrid, Montevideo, London, Manchester, Dublin, 
Edinburgh, and Aberdeen. 


The Society has received during the past quarter the current numbers of the 
following unofficial Periodicals and Publications of Societies, &c., arranged 
under the Countries in which they are issued :— 

Denmark—Nationalékonomisk Tidsskrift. 

Egypt—Bulletins et Mémoires de l'Institut Egyptien. 

France—Annales des Sciences Politiques. Economiste Francais. Journal des 
Economistes. Monde Economique. Polybiblion, Parties Littéraire et Tech- 
nique. Réforme Sociale. Le Rentier. Revue d’Economie Politique. 
Revue Géographique internationale. Revue de Statistique. Société de 
Statistique de Paris, Journal. 

Germany—Allgemeines Statistisches Archiv. Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung 
und Statistik. Deutsche Oekonomist. Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, Ver- 
waltung, und Volkswirtschaft. Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und 
Statistik. Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft. Zeitschrift fiir 
Socialwissenschaft. 

Italy—L’Economista. Giornale degli Economisti. Rivista Italiana di 
Sociologia. 

Spain—Sociedad Geografica de Madrid, Boletin y Revista. 

Sweden—Ekonomisk Tidskrift. 

Switzerland—Journal de Statistique suisse. 

United States—Banker’s Magazine. Bradstreet’s. Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, with supplements. Engineering and Mining Journal. Journal of 
Political Economy. Political Science Quarterly. Quarterly Journal ‘of 
Keonomics. Yale Review. American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Annals and Bulletin. American Economic Association, Economic 
Studies and Publications. American Geographical Society, Bulletin. Ameri- 
can Statistical Association, Quarterly Publications. American Philosophical 

/ ‘Society, Proceedings and Transactions. © ee tt he ues in 

» History, &c. Sound Currency Committee, Leaflets. 
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Unofficial Periodicals and Publications of Societies, &e.— Contd. 
India—Indian Engineering. Asiatic Society of Bengal, Jour nal and Pr eel Se 
Canada—The Chronicle: Insurance and Finance. : 


New Zealand—Government Insurance Recorder. ‘Trade Review and Price 
Current. 

United Kingdom—The Accountant. Accountants’ Magazine. Appointments 
Gazette. Atheneum. Australian Trading World. Bankers’ Magazine. 
Bimetallist. British Trade Journal. Building Societies and Land Companies 
Gazette. Citizen. Colliery Guardian. Commercial World. Cotton. Economic 
Journal. Economic Review. Economist. Fireman. Incorporated Accountants’ 
Journal. Insurance Post. Insurance Record. Investors’ Monthly Manual. 
Investors’ Review. Iron and Coal Trades’ Review. Labour Co-partnership. 
Licensing World. Machinery Market.’ Nature. Policy-Holder. Post 
Magazine. Public Health. Sanitary Record. Shipping World. Statist. 
Tuberculosis. Anthropological Institute, Journal. Cobden Club, Leaflets. 
East India Association, Journal. Imperial Institute, Journal. Institute of 
Actuaries; Journal. Institute of Bankers, Journal. Institution of Civil 
Engineers, Minutes of Proceedings. Iron and Steel Institute, Journal. 
Lloyd’s Register of British and Foreign Shipping, Statistical Tables. London 
Chamber of Commerce, Journal. Manchester Literary and Philosophical 
Society, Memoirs and Proceedings. Royal Agricultural Society, Journal. 
Royal Asiatic Society, Journal. Royal Colonial Institute, Proceedings. 
and Journal. Royal Geographical Society, Geographical Journal. Royal 
Irish Academy, Proceedings and Transactions. Royal Meteorological Society, 
Meteorological Record and Quarterly Journal. Royal Society, Proceedings. 
Royal United Service Institution, Journal. Sanitary Institute, Journal. Society 
of Arts’ Journal. Surveyors’ Institution, Professional Notes and Transactions. 





Donations. 


By whom Presented 
(when not purehased), 








(a) ‘Foreign Countries. 
Argentine Republic— 
Anuario de la Direccion General de Estadistica. Afio] The Director-Gener 


1808.) \"Anexocal Pomorie Syol wet paar f ral of Statistics 
Boletin demografico argentino. Ado i, No. 2, 1900.1 The Ministry of the 
Diagrams s FOUR. Ghee Hhtee, «Vella ladihmah ie tepoteers Interior 
Tucuman (Provincia de). Anuario de Estadistica,| The Provincial Sta- 
Ao: 1898; +) Dingrama; 1as8v0. sis. ii2itate.. ticks cece sed Seals tistical Bureau 


Austria-Hungary — 
Ackerbau-Ministeriums.  Statistisches Jahrbuch des | The Ministry of Agri- 
K.K.-. (Current numbers) ss‘ casboyijecoonchessuaeuaupedanart anes seal open culture 
Handel. Berichte tiber die Handelsbewegung sowie) The Statistical De- 
Bewertung der im Jahre 1898 ein- und ausgefiihrten } partment, Ministry 
Waren des ésterr.-ungar. Zollgebiets. 8yvo. 1900.... of Commerce 
Bewegung der Bevolkerung im Jahr 1897 «00... cee *) 
Rechtspflege. Ergebnisse der Civilrechtspflege in 1896 | 
Rechtspflege. Die Verhiltnisse der dsterr. Strafan- 
stalten und der Gerichtsgefingnisse fiir 1896............ 
Statistik des Sanititswesens fiir 1897 0.0... | 
Statistik der Sparcassen fiir 1897 :......c..c..scsesesssonseeeesee The Central Statisti- 
Statistik der Unterrichts-Anstalten fiir 1896-97 ........ { cal Commission ~ 
Statistische Monatschrift. (Current numbers) ............ | : 
Statistische Nachrichten aus dem Gesammtgebiete der |. 
Landwirtschaft. (Current numbers)... cece 
Verkehrs. Statistik des, fiir 1896 und 1897. Abth. i, 








Landstrassen , Wasserstrassen, F lussschiffahrt eee J 
_ Hungary— 
Auswirtiger . Handel. der Lander der Ungarischen TheRoyal Hungarian 
. Krone im Jahre 1898,° Fol. secsesisescseeesaiss griveenan Statistical Burean 





Se an ee ee 
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Donations— Contd. 





: By whom Presented 
Donations. (when not purchiased). 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd, 
Austria-Hungary— Contd. 
Hungary—Contd. 
Landwirtschaftliche Statistik cer Liinder. Theil 3, ) 
Vertheilung der Wirtschaften nach Karakter und | The Royal Hun- 


CEEORSOMAE HO Le | LT ce eUee ai a css Potacenteas decisive s garian Statistical 
Ungarisches Statistisches Jahrbuch. Neue Folge.| Bureau 
MOV Ess Less Vlg eitrae cok cratenancscl evan thclecsel ocdvergntnts J : 


Gesellschaft dsterreichischer Volkswirthe. Ein Zoll- 
und Handelsbiindniss mit Deutschland. Verhand- + The Society 
PUBCON GOP y . et 00L, LIS Ppp AID. GVO... ccrcseceseovsees- 


Belgium— 
Chemins de fer, postes, télégraphes, téléphones, et 
Marine. Compte rendu des opérations pendant } Mr. J. 8. Keltie 
Re OIeE MOOT.) | 2.VOISI STOR PS; LOL s...t.cteshitesscoseeteesenee’.- 
Mines. Annales des. Tome vy. Livr. 2. . Année 1900 The’ Belwian tabouwe 
Pensions ouvriéres. Commission des. Rapport sur “6 
les Travaux de la Commission. 4to. 1900 .......... 
Brussels. Annuaire Démographique et Tableaux sta- oy ates 
tistiques des causes de Décés. 38% année. 1899 ... i bid peti aes 
Bruges. Verlag over het Bestuur en den Toestand mM, 
van Stadszaken, Jarr 1898. 8V0...........s:csssscssscsseseees i The Bore 


Department 


Bulgaria— 
Loi relative 4 la Direction de la Statistique de la] The Statistical Bu- 
Principauté de Bulgarie. 8 pp., 8vo. 1897............ reau 


Chile— 

Ministerio de Instruccion Publica. Anuario corre- ath td 
spondiente al afio 1899. . BVO. \........cccteseccscvecetsescesesoees he ee 
Sinopsis Estadistica y Jeografica de la Republica a Mr. Jo 8 Keltis 

UL EcTege tae bod (ean Hi pide HERE A att pd Or Bice et os Ones es 
e 
China— 
Customs Gazette. Oct.—Dec., 1899 on... .ecscecscenseeees | 
List of Chinese lighthouses, &c., for 1900. Maps. .... | g: 
Medical reports for half-year ended 30th Sept., 1899. ¢ prema te y 
OLMIAIBRUG fe Nevac retried tcc sees nent it ens olisasangabecocbsccedeoWedess “eres 
Returns of Trade and Trade Reports for 1899. Part 1 


Colombia— 
Documentos presentados al. Congreso de la Republica ) 
en sus sesiones ordinarias de 1898 por el Ministro | 
BUT RA BC LRUEC Ee VOIS. ALO 5. cicesntessacssoveicboetandvavesdoategtores . 
Informe presentado ‘al Congreso Ce la Republica en Piet seagrene 
sus sesiones ordinarias de 1898 por el Ministro de 


Hacienda, 40. ......ssssee dbus dvestde We tessbe ebesucbsdals oaleles U, 
Denmark— ° 
Copenhagen. Arbejdslgnnen i K¢gbenhayn med nabo- | The Municipal Sta~ 
kommuner i aaret 1898. 440. 1900 wii.aiiscsccccroeses: ; f tistical Bureau 
Egypt— 


Census of Egypt. 1 June, 1897. Preliminary Report. | iV 
12 pp., Ato. z cet ecerecccesevece ; Cavsesccesens' Mio désavdisteassee x evens ‘ saeees } Mr. J. 8. Keltie 
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Donations. 


By whom Presented 
(when not purchased). 








(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Egypt—Conid. 2 
Budget du Gouvernement Egypticn pour 1]’Exercice ) 


1900. La fol, ~USQD i iis<vs.cscocteettiasdersncnesnntss cane vv | 

Dette Publique. Compte rendu des Travaux de la{ The Ministry of 
Commission de la, pendant 1899. 24° année. 8vo....[ Finance 

Finances. Compte général de l’administration des | 
Finances pour |’Exercice 1899. Fol. ........s.s.scerereees J 


Statistique sanitaire des villes d’Egypte. Résumé de 
la periode quinquennale de 1886-90. 3° Partie. | The Department of 
Mortalité des villes de la Basse-Egypte. Diagrams. Health 


LO]. CABOD. «i iseunrc vessctarentuassce sh baie an edits evsth ee eeancanays 
France— 
Agriculture. Bulletin du Ministére de I’. meri The Ministry of Agri- 
1900. | (Currant miimabers) 05 i aeissercs vesscecsettessteasnrsabas culture 
Annuaire statistique de la France. xix® volume. | The French Labour 
LBDD so pecnnsous: cbndinoepask iehargn ihastaneadene ies «nn peer kertxne a reseed Department 
Atlas de Statistique financiére, 1889. Maps, 4to. ........ Mr, H. G. Rawson 
Budget général de )’Exercice 1899. 15 vols., a 
LEDS :..5.Zra-nssiyrs ans sheng settee MasevaNe taaeess-tecusnsests URtadesh Reseakt alas . 
Budget général de |’Exercice 1900, 14 vols., 4to. bi ISIS Sct 
1 BOO ,.,caronogedeecriieoclacegrctddepend ies lit tae ceabhes Reaspee nag RMD 


Chemins de fer Francais. Statistique des, au 31) The Ministry of 
Décembre, 1898. Documents principaux. Maps... Public Works 
Taipei gta ae des. ues de Paper The Ministry of 

et de Législation comparée. (Current monthly Winans 
numbers) isi. tse. tince Lesecncthdye owtiecen eee aaa ne arte J 
Résultats de l’évaluation des propriétés baties prescrite 
par la loi du 8 Aott, 1885. Atlas tig Mr. H. G. Rawson 
Diaprams kc, 26d, 0189) aici cA. tee moans 
Recensement des Industries et Professions..: 29) 
Mars, 1896. Résultats statistiques du, Tome ii. 
Région du Sud-Est. (27 départements.) Ato. 
1900 tects tivpaieoncihn din Upnpet ieecsvavscccsatoouyr ets Wisse cassissvonkasstert { The French Labour 
Travail. Bases statistiques de lassurance contre f Bureau ia 
les accidents d’aprés les résultats de l’assurance 
obligatoire en Allemagne et en Autriche. 8vo. 








Le io casks vente devecst eck MORNE Sacphan ok hes th Sere RMN Icahn sit Re a J 
Résumé des statistiques coloniales pour 1892-95. 8vo. aie 
Statistiques coloniales pour 1896. 8yo. 1899 woe... i Mr.'J. 8. Keltie 
Dictionnaire du Commerce, de 1|’Industrie, et de la Me 
Banque. Livr. 12. 8vo. 2 GOO edie Hapvtvuabastitte i Purchases 
Germany— 
Deutsches Handels-Archiv. Jan.—Dec., 1898, und oar 
Jan.—Dec., 1899. Ato. .........crcscscesersees SRE : ers Mr. J. 8. Keltie 


Seeschiffahrt. Statistik der, fiir 1898. Abth. 2.) 
Seeverkehrin den deutschen Hafenplitzen. Seereisen 
deutscher Schiffe. 4to.............. So ebevalichare. bitnveneene 

wStromgebiete des Deutschen Reichs. Hydrographisch 
und orographisch Dargestellt mit beschreibendem 
Verzeichniss der deutschen Wasserstrassen. Theil 
2. Mapas! tos SL Q00 Ne cif. .cassecsanntackececoueeeenniammnatnate 

Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. 
Jihrgang 1900-SeMett 2, Ato: iii ctsasiaeousireeey J 





The Imperial Statis- 
tical Bureau ~ 
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By whom Presented 


Donations. | (when not purchased). 








(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Germany— Oontd. 
Reichs-Versicherungsamt— 

Heilbehandlung der gegen Unfall und Invaliditit- } 
versicherten Arbeiter in Deutschland. 56 pp. | 
Svo. -1900. ..) i Ree ah cnasressstovovsevecsucacssocvavcdteisi 

Leistungen der Arbeiterversicherung des Deutschen 
TUDICH At SOS DUE eOVOMM LOO, Lo: 5.5.cccsesescocnndeugadocnsa 

Leitfaden zur Arbeiter-Versicherung des Deutschen 
Reichs. 43 pp. 8vo. Berlin. 1900 ......00000.. 

Geschiftsbericht des Reichs-Versicherungsamts fiir | The Imperial Insur- 
1899. A, Unfallversicherung. B, Invalidenver- r ance Bureau 
PIGROMMN Ge IO Pe BOL LOO os... csccsccsenesageescsgees 

Amtliche Nachrichten, No. 1, 1900 (containing): 
A. Unfallversicherung. Nachweisung iiber die 
gesammten Rechnungsergebnisse der Berufs- 
genosseuschaften fiir 1893, und B. Invaliditiits- 
und Altersversicherung. Nachweisung der Ge- | 
schifts- und Rechnungsergebnisse. . . fiir 1898.... } 

Prussia— 

Briinde im preussischen Staate. Statistik der, fiir ) 
1891-94. Fol. (Preuss. Stat., 156) .........cseseee 

Ermittelung des Anbaues und Ernteertrages fiir | The Royal Prussian 
1899. Ergebnisse der, (Preuss. Stat., 161)........ { Statistical Bureau 

Geburten, Eheschliessungen und Sterbefille wihrend | : 
1898. Fol. (Preuss. Stat., 160)... cccceeeleee 7 

Wiirttemburg. Wirttembergische Jahrbiicher fiir 

Statistik und Landeskunde. Jahrgang 1897 und > Mr. J. 8. Keltie ° 

1898. 3 vols., la. 8vo. Plates. 1898-99 ................. 

Berlin. Tabellen iiber die Bewegung der Bevélkerung | The Municipal Sta- 








' der Stadt Berlin im Jahre 1898. Fol. o.oo... tistical Bureau ~ 
Frankfort— ; 
Civilstand. Tabellarische Uebersichten betreffend 
den, der Stadt im Jahre 1899. 8V0. cscs a3 
Handelskammer zu Frankfurt-am-Main. Jahres-] The Chamber of 
OTIC NG Li LOGS se erede Meek aed ced L eS dale. dxtaslesss Commerce 


Hamburg. Statistik des Hamburgischen Staates.| The Statistical Bu- 
Heft 19, Halfte 1, Volkszihlung 2 Dec., 1895. 4to. reau 

Munich. Die Entwicklung Miinchens unter dem 
Einflusse der Naturwissenschaften wihrend der 
letzten Decennien. Festchrift der 71 Versammlung | The Government 


deutscher Naturforscher und Aerzte gewidmet von { Bavaria 
der Stadt Miinchen. 204 pp., plates, &ce. 4to. | 
PSV MIM aame net aris eats esha eas oe ded wFeis cane kecabeanfad dens sede y 
Guatemala— 
Anuario de la Direccion general de ae Po aes 
Estadistica agricola y forestal ...1898. to. ........ Means toeltts 
Italy— 
Annali di Statistica. Statistica Industriale. Fasc. 6a. ) 
PRAYING, CU LIN COR) 91 DOO... salesetsy ose vecdaguctinsursccneebioas 
Bollettino di Legislazione e Statistica doganale e com- : : 
merciale. Indice generale, 1894-98..........scsesseeeeees The’ Director-Genge 


Morte. Cause di, Statistica dell’ anno 1898 sci. tal Of Statistics 
Popolazione. Movimento dello Stato Civile. Anno |: 
1898 


PCO POR Dee OH ee (PEO OCOOeee rete eerereennoes PHOT HHO PEO E OTT EH HEHE HET EES GEbee 
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Donations. 


Bv whom Presented 
(when not purchased). 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Italy—Contd. 


Statistica Industriale. Lombardia. 553 pp. 018i The alienate aie 


Tabella indicante i valori delle merci nell’ anno 1899 Hohe 
ral of Statistics 


par le statistiche COMMEPCIAlL. .11.....seesrsesssseroeerscesesesees 


Japan— 


Report on adoption of Gold Standard in Japan, mf The Consul for Japan 


the Minister of State for Finance.’ xv + 389 pp. Pandan 


La. ‘Syo. > Tokid:USO9, dc... ttanie tia votenterthsthinveciadiveaets 


Mexico— 
The Statistical Bu- 


Boletin de Estadistica fiscal. (Current numbers) ....... saldes 


Projet des Budgets pour I’Exercice fiscal de 1898-99 . 
AT ppg Lolo TROT URAL CMU cae Nicaea nae Bir Hl ence 
Wetherlands— 
Statistiek van de zeescheepvaart over het Jaar 1898.] The Department of 
Mans. . Lies Svcs. densncetecucnntectetett rc cous ctsovscvceanaiavegeieres Waterstaat, &c. 
Verslag ...van de bevindingen en handelingen van So 
het Geneeskundig Staatstoezicht in het Jaar 1898. tery aide okt hate 
Din gratis) Atos cssdesesacitccobavth ovdaveseiabeccdsesessenencavraaares 
Norway— 
Annuaire statistique de la Norvége. 19° année, ) 
UBD  secscsdissosszeanepisostddqnovatyeseiner speck cteess ete tameves tobeaeaent 


Assurances des bitiments contre lincendie pour 
1895-97. Statistique de linstitution générale des. 


(826) ne Midas hades. 0) a0 see ae ee | 
Etat sanitaire et médical pour 1897. Repport sur. U The Central Statis- 
(BZ, YAt Mia aS ctaseeseab ented scsere Ov cern toe tel nos aches ree tical Bureau 
Grandes péches maritimes pendant 1898. (325) ........ 
_ Service vétérinaire et inspection de la viande en 1897. 
(B24) a UE, 6 cu ae. te etame te Em, 
Journal du Bureau Central de Statistique. 17° année, 
1SOO i s.WesiasRiishescisveceetadeedee Kaa helt LEN NITGl feria MN, J 
Peru— : 
Geographical and Statistical Synopsis of Peru, 1895 ; 
-to 1898. 36 pp. 8vo. Lima, 1899 .............. ere Mr. J, By Rolie 
Portugal— 
Comercio e Navegaciio. Estatistica especial. Annode] The Statistical Bu- 
1898. Diagrams 870. ..1.....cseseee si Noghsct higher buseaaing iatrt reau 
Roumania— - 
Population. Mouvement de la, en 1899. .4to. (In 
TRON INLAT J), Fe ate ateveny poe conto nical svar etiractbes relies 2% 
Russia— 
Bulletin russe de statistique financiére et de législation. | The Editor, Bulletin 
(Current. numbers.) Lay 8v0s (ie. cua nien russe 
Prices of rye and oats in European Russia. Diagram-| The Department of 
maps showing. (Current monthly numbers)............ Trade 


Mouvement de la Population dans la Russie d’Europe | The Central Statisti- 
en 1895 et 1896, 2 Vols.. 4t0. csvecarsdovsseccssscescsorese _ cal Committee 
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Donations—Contd. 





By whom Presented 


Dunations. (when not purchased). 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Russia—Contd. 

_ Recensement général de la Population de l’Empire, ot 
1897. Cahier 1 des Gouvernements et Provinces d’ Ark- . 
hangel. VAmour. Ile de Sakhaline. Primorskaia { The Central Statisti- 
(du Littoral). d’Olonets. 5 parts, maps. 4to. 1899 r cal Committee 

Résultats généraux de la Récolte en Russie en 1899. | 
Wit Oise: ce been (eens Rane oa ee 

Réglement définitif du Budget de PEmpire- ‘pour His Excellency V. 
lExercice 1898. Rapport par le Contréleur “| Koribouté Dasch- 
Ehmpire, 196 pp. 0890. wa8Oo 22.4 0..35..ci18.. 45 kevitch 

Tableaux graphiques du Mouvement des marchandises 
sur les chemins de fer et les voies navigables en } Mr. H. G. Rawson 
1888-89. Charts, folded. 1890 .........c... ceecsceseeseees 


Valeurs mobiliéres, Russie. Réimpression de isi The' Editor, Bulletin 


et de Tableaux du Bulletin russe de Statistique Yuede 


ee eepRCI Cod PTO WIR. ins alee seapedenap cat ottidedes 


South African Republic — 
: Chamber of Mines. Ninth and Tenth Annual Reports 
for 1897 and 1898. 2 vols., maps. 4to. Johan-} Mr. J.S. Keltie 


RES UTR OL sei) Weck MMSE Iu lacdte oe -nscckseal sveneibdssoss sddi been 
Spain— 
Comercio de Cabotaje. Estadistica general del, en) ‘ 
Bea Lp resets UR ins igh LISIA) ocean otc Seeds sa eshp sade The Director-Gene- 
Memoria sobre el estado de la Renta de Aduanas en { .- ral of Customs 
SO OC Oech ercne tue mere ened doe ocd cock tuen coal esaeuaa cde Linde ddabas 
Sweden— 


Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik— 
H. Befallningshafvandes Feméarsberittelser .. . 
jemte Sammandrag fér 1891-95. (Quinquen- | The Central Statisti- 
nial Reports on the Condition o the different cal Bureau 
Provinced.) _ 460. 01000 1. pwcnotisnciti cee tenes ‘ 
Statistisk Tidskrift (current numbers) ......sceseeeeeeeeree: 


’ Bihang till Handels-och Sjéfartskomitens _ betiin- bm University My 


kanden. I. Anstalter for Utrikes Handels frim- Upsala 


jande . PAC ED cteasan ss Gace nak taacatggnbndauen es deaavenaerioe 


gett fea 
Mouvement de la Population pendant 1898. 4to........ 
Résultats du Dénombrement des enfants faibles | The Federal Statisti- 


d’esprit en Age de fréquenter l’école ... Mars, cal Bureau 
1897. 2° partie. 4to. 1900 «......ee anccticanenens 
‘Turkey— 
Ottoman Public Debt. Reports on, 1892-93 to 


1897-98. Avols. SV0. 1897-99)  crecscrosssrecerscesseesees } Mr. J. 8. Keltie 


United States— 
Agriculture. Department of. Crop Reporter. Vol. ii. 
No. 1. ‘May, 1990; also Sources of £2 The Department 
Imports of the United States, 1894-98. 8vo. 1900 
Census, 1900. Copies of different Schedules used. 
Sheets ; ; also Instructions to Enumerators. 64 pp., ; The Census O lice 
8vo. 1900. ES AR Ry ey eI NG RRR Prem ; 
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(when not purchased). 


Donations. 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
United States— Contd. 
Comptroller of Currency. Annual Reportsof, 5th Dec., | The Comptroller of 


1898, vol. ii. 4th Dec., 1899, vol. ii. 2 vols., 8vo..... the Currency 
Debt. Monthly Statements of the Public, and of Cash 
in Treasury. (Current numbers.) Sheets................ The Secretary of the 
Gold, Silver, and Notes, &c.,in Circulation. Monthly Treasury 
Statements. (Current numbers.) ASTLOOLS incase 
Exports declared for the United States for quarter| The Department of 
ended 31 Dec., 1899. 94 pp., 8vo. 1900 .............00. State 
ee Resources of the United States, 1896. MroJ Soslte 
Mineral Resources of the United States, 1898. (Pro- The United States 
duction and Manufactures.) 2 vols., la. 8vo... ot Geological Survey 
_ Review of the World’s Commerce ... during 1899. The Department of 
“BVO. 1899 uvncciygeaetelbnelvs teettiiag.. Mente sbeegibeuen elas lon gueeaes State 
Statistical Abstract of the United States. 1899. 22nd] The Treasury Bu- 
number, :) Svo. eastern carat cesses terete reau of Statistics 


Connecticut. State Board of Health. 22nd Annual 
Report of the Board, with Registration Report for } The Board of Healta 
1898-2. Diagrams 2, By FL Q00D, ©. 20 eieaders ah ccenet 
Illinois. Bureau of Labour Statistics. 18th Annual 
Coal Report, 1899; also 1st Annual Report of the } The Bureau 
Illinois Free Employment Offices, 1899. “So. v1... 
Massachusetts. Metropolitan Water Board. a The Board 
Annual Report for 1899. Maps and plates. 8vo. ety g 
New York State— 


Report of Committee on Canals (with Camere | The Secretary of the 


Tables and Data relating to Canals and Commerce Ganentise 


of New York), 1899. Diagrams, &c. 8vo. 1900 
University of. College Department. 2nd Annual 
Report, 1899. Vol. ii. Professional Education in > The University 


the United States. BVO hb cicteleshwstu sds Sen J 
Boston— ? 
Annual Report of Executive Department for 1898. 

2 vols. 8vo. Plates, &c. Boston.. 1899............ The Statistics D 
Municipal Register for 1899. Portraits...............00. t n . ab eel tae 
Receipts and Expenditures of Ordinary Revenue, | P®*’™©? 

A B94-98. ACO: LOO in. cocconsssendcmaperassnncntnensen: te J . 
Manufacturers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co. Report | Mr. Edward Atkin- 

For LSOO. ie Ld ini ttn) ccs tiiesetivetteneosttoerees son 

New York. Public Library. Bulletin. (Current The Lib 
SPUD ONB) FAR AL A cade HONS erhe 4, eek Re ele oe eee sii: hes? 


Philadelphia Museums, The American Merchant 
Marine compared with that of other countries. } The Museums 


LY PD EVOr ADO icasesese, ater sntcetesud ene erncene dear eee 

Cuba, Census of, taken under direction of War] The War Depart- 
Department. Bulletins Nos. 1—38. 8vo. 1900... ment 

Dun’s Review, No. 349, 1900 (contains: Statistics of ) Messrs. R. G. De 
Failures in lst quarter Of 1900) ..... ..-..-ccssecsssscacssesans and Co. 

Actuarial Society of America. Papers and Transac- 


tions? (Vol, vi, (No. [2277 V1890 A.cicetowiddy Mans tedead I The Society 


American Economic Association. Publications. 3rd 
Series, Vol. i, No. 1, Papers and Proceedings of The A i 
12th Annual Meeting, Dec., 1899. No. 2, The end 1¢ Association 
of villainage in England. 8Sv0. 1900.........scccseeee 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
United States— Contd. 

Johns Hopkins University Studies. Series xvii, No. 6.) 
The Labadist Colony in Maryland: B. B. James, 
1899. Nos. 7 and 8, Slavery in the State of North 
Carolina: J. S. Bassett, 1899. Nos. 9—11, The 
early development of the Chesapeake and Ohio +} The University 
Canal project: G. W..Ward, 1899. No. 12, Public 
Educational Work in Baltimore: H. B. Adams, 
1899. Series xviii, Nos. 1—4, Studies in State 
Taxation ... edited by J. H. Hollander, 1900 ........ ) 

Leland Stanford Junior University. Bulletins, vol. i, 
No. 1. Also register for 1899-1900, Svo. «00... ” 

The International Competition for the Phoebe Hearst 
Architectural plan for the University of Cation The Committee 
152 pp., obl. 4to., plans, &c. [1899] ...is--ccsresesseroeee 





Uruguay— 
Anuario Estadistico de la Republica. Afio 1898.]| The Statistical Bu- 
MRRP LME SAA! tein ratiitexscctieetits dca voee Seogirs sosenuaesgans ys reau 
Comercio exterior y movimiento de Navegacion.al afio] 4, : 
BO Den ie CLOT LOO. tc ieap st. cesciaectcecoctedees sdobanet Mirela alte 
Mortalidad de la Republica en el aflo 1899. 12pp.,{ The Department of 
PRM ecae i giiiess cnet cas teartadvereavncwes jo reer perro oe Civil Registration 
International— 
-Bulletin International des Douanes. (Current The Board of Trade 
RPS E REN Y Cad cottons wage de th avedessevesvaterencrusretece soocsaqcses 


International Commercial Congress .. . held under the 
auspices of the Philadelphia Commercial Museum | The Philadelphia 
in Philadelphia, 1899. Official Proceedings of the, Museum 
GAZ O.g Portraits, 460. TOOG 2s cv seccusssesvonensessbossecsons 

Institut international de Statistique. Annuaire de ) 

' Statistique internationale. 1° année, 1886. 22 pp., | 


EP VME LOTITOS LSS Him (DYOOE) c..500; cchonceteceyseslptadeasengecves + Mr. H. G. Rawson 
Institut international de Statistique. Compte-rendus. | 
MRS O58 f= OV Or yi reessezrosonccacgevetivecagnasevty costs J 
Se Ee ee € 


(b) India and Colonial Possessions. 
India, British— 
Trade by Rail and River in India in 1898-99 and the | The Statistical Bu- 
four preceding years. llth issue. Fol. 1900 .... reau 
Assam. Report on Labour immigration into Assam : 
PE 1S08S Map, foll"'1899 ac sncat sutton ale ailioen seacats Yas 
Bengal. General Report on Public Instruction in| The Lieutenant- 
Bengal for 1898-99. Maps, fol. .............+ ieepewien Governor of Bengal 
East Indian Railway. Diagrams of Traffic, ae ah 
Bret trevony OL) 1800.) POL isi .celcisnecessantensceonontnese the Company: 


British South Africa Company— 


Directors’ Report and Accounts, 1897-98. Maps......... 
Reports on the administration of Rhodesia, 1897-98. } Mr. J. 8. Keltie 
406 pp., MAPS, AGO. ........sccrrcsrresresrrcercseserers Cuter er 
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(b) India and Colonial Possessions— Contd. 
Canada, Dominion of— 

Session 1899. Sessional Papers. Vols. 3, Insurance. ) 
4, Trade and Commerce. 5, Trade and Navigation. 
6, Inland Revenue, Agriculture, Archives. 7, Farms, 
Criminal Statistics ac..ipsecc dterarcobccene-wlancsedties ony eleyehane 

Session 1900. Sessional Papers— 

Agriculture. Report of Minister of, for 1898-99 .... 
Civil Service Examiners. Report of, for 1899 ........ 
Convict Labour. Action of Government in respect 
to Manufacture and Sale of Twine, produced by.... 
Hatimiates for LOOUR GA csccarsecchinbisshetceastfasyleesesetreatteence 
Indian Affairs. Report of Department of, for 
1808-99. | Plates Foy. slimes tote baates ae gee rennet nag es 
Insurance companies. Abstract of Statements for 
L899 siacscoscivssnctonden seece asst le mipraspentgird cxtiage a torah agate 
Marine and Fisheries. Report of Department for 
1899.+:2 vols, JOAe ke eee een crake t Sir J. G. Bourinot, 
Militia and Defence. Report of Department of, K.C.M.G., LL.D. 
LOT 1899 (i. L Seis pace ie eosttan dns Cl ayer coecece hee Sa aeuaonnerns 
North-west Mounted Police. Report for 1899 ........ 
Penitentiaries. Report of Minister of Justice as to, 
for year LB9B-99 tc es daste decked Seephazens-fasteensgeunta es 
Penitentiaries. Supplement to Report as to, 1899. 
(Dorchester Penitentiary Inquiry) «0.0... ccs 
Postmaster-General. Report of, for year 1898-99.... 
Public works. Report of Minister of, for 1898-99.... 
Railways and Canals. Report of Department for | 
YORE LAOS 09 io cdststacynadecescsoSst intel soma taetea cae 
Secretary of State. Report of, for 1899..............04 
Trade and Navigation. Tables of, for 1898-99 ........ 
Trade and Commerce. Report of Department of, 

















FORBID BOG Sian Beeete cst cus vos moder steam eetaseree vie tenes a 
Chartered Banks. List of Shareholders in, as on | ar. 
BLT MLBEOS: PRAT E, S ete ea ame Mr. N. 8. Garland 
Ontario. Departinent of Agriculture: Leaflets. The 
Weeds of Ontario. The San José and other scale - The Department 
INHOCHE LOGO sence derevencdchcssin-chavuathenaste erie aac en tees 
Cape of Goo@ Hope— 
Acts of Parliament. Session 1899. 80. w.csseececseeee 7 
Civil Service List, and Calendar, 1900. Map, 8vo. .... 


Votes and Proceedings of Parliament. Session 1899.... 
Appendix I to Votes and Proceedings, Session 1899. 
Financial, Railways, General, Annual Departmental - 





The Government of 
the Colony 


Reports.” Sivols, maps, 206., Tol, Grcse castes oins ese 

Appendix II to Votes and Proceedings. Session 1899. 
Reports of Select Committees, &c. 2 vols., plates, ' 
SR BV One Se A UNey aiiesinactsvnveols pasop onus ana coer eae J 


New South Wales— 
Statistical Register for 1899. Parts 1, Public Finance. 


2, Local Government. 3, Shipping.............cceseseevees The Government 
Australasian Statistics, 1899. Population and Vital Statistician 
Statistics | 2.0 hites 6 ilacneinvatinegih dereisegearincal teens henna 


Public Works. Report of Department of, for 1898-99. | The Agent-General 
Diagrams, TOL, hiatus ctaumanieercaies aniinac ee eee f of N.S. Wales 


i a i i 


— ‘ee 
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Donations—Contd. 





By whom Presented 


Donations. (when not purchased), 








(b) India and Colonial Possessions—Contd. 
New South Wales—Contd. 


Returns from Registrar-General’s Department iit The Registrar-Crene- 


ral 


1899. (Deeds, Trade Marks, Land Titles, Vital 
RG UIRTICS: Lae ihe OLE Grd ys Soveitactrestemar seiner ays! 


New Zealand— 
New Zealand Institute. Mangareva Dictionary, | iy, tstit t 
Gambier Islands. 121 pp., 8vo. Wellington, 1898 f aoe ee 
Wellington. Harbour Board. Accounts, &c., for The Board 
USSES EAE) | Pocert eden By he etn En oO SEE | yoo 


The Truth about the New Zealand Compulsory 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act. 38 pp., > Dr. B. W. Ginsburg 
BV Ons SEOOST desde oes Sees tS Cees curt scaketee) guts cass texerecirerers 


South Australia— 
Agricultural Statistics. Season 1899—1900. 14 pp..... The Chief Secretary 
Public Library, Museum, and Art Gallery. Report, | The General Direc- 
ERM TSMRO ARAM E OL Wede nat sat vesenceehtscces<tsses sartonersesnessories oes tor and Secretary 
Rainfall in South Australia and the Northern Terri- Mr Foose Role 
RRP MEMAELIE LOO NIA Diy LOL aso tes.s. cock atssnsncdecstvesiaasesde } pas 


Straits Settlements— 
Annual Report on the State of Perak for 1896. Fol..... My. J. 8. Keltie 


The Perak Government Gazette. (Current weekly | The Government 
THUMDEYS) ......-.ecccocscrsoverseoesvesevereevenssssvscssecersnseverescsarcarsace Secretary 
Victoria— 
Friendly Societies. 21st Annual Report for 1898........ : 
Statistical Register for 1898. Parts 7. Prove. ee 
SOR RERSTA YL RL EON NIE sete cctees Patan ton cscs tag eh aren yoainen eda poe¥ van 


Western Australia— 
Statistical Register for 1898. Parts 6, Industrial . 
Establishments. 7, Mineral Statistics and Water cue Registrar-Gene- 
Conservation. 11, Local Government... ze 


(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 
United Kingdom— aE EN 
Army Medical Department. Report for , wi 1 T 
Appendix. Vol. xl. Diagrams, &c., 8vo. 1900 .... | he Deberemens 
Army Veterinary Department. Annual Statistical 


and General Report for year ending 31st March, 3 
EIT ee EOL vole decscaterscnsacrenvnresessooncsev sengeenntonsenas ooscwePignet 
Board of Trade Journal. (Current numbers)............... The Board of Trade 
Building Societies. 5th Annual Report for 1899. ] The Chief Registrar 
(27.). 1900 ..c..eescsssssscceecerenscessserseesesessrseenesonsonsresessees of Friendly Societies 


Coal Tables, 1883-98. (134.) 1900 .......sseeesessereesees 
Emigration and Immigration from and into the $ The Board of Trade 
United Kingdom in 1899. ey nag adets ay 
Fleets. Great Britain an oreign Countries. 
(313.) Sch Cea ee ea ea rtioats i Furehased 
Foreign Trade and Commerce. Accounts relating ws 
Trade and Commerce of certain Foreign Countries > The Board of Trade 
and British Possessions. (Current numbers.) 1900 
232 
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Donations—Conitd. 





- By whom Presented 
Donations. (when not purchased). 


(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions—Contd. 
United Kingdom—Contd. 

Labour Department of Board of Trade. Sixth 
Annual Abstract of Labour Statistics, 1898-99. > The Board of Trade 
[Od-119,] ““Biv0. ipa ttesaicvetertaie retsveteasiens tsaltoay eiaas 

Local Government Board. Supplement to 28th 
Annual Report, containing Report of Medial Ts Medical Officer 
Officer for 1898-99. Plates. [C-9445.] 8vo......... 

Mines and Quarries: General Report and Statistics 
for 1898, Part 4, Colonial and Foreign Statistics. Lane Home Office 
For 1899, Part 1, District Statistics fee Ua latakeseasicare i 

Municipal Corporations. (Reproductive Undertakings. \ 
(88.)"" 1899 ee Daan Rosman Te teen 

Sea Fisheries, 1899. (58.) 1900. ............ sister 

Statistical Tables relating to the Colonial and other 
Possessions of the United Kingdom. Part 22, The Board of Trade 
189496, © [Od=-68.7)° OGG ite. sts.scacenssaestosternaraarss 


Great Britain— 
Agriculture. Journal of the Boardof. Vol. vi, No. 4,| The Board of Agri- 
March, 1000 (28 el A oceete ign aoe aaa culture ' 
Agricultural Returns for 1899. [Cd-166. ] Dasgrem, \ The Raed 
Bv0.' » TRO arbi cet pte heat Pee set eee ta ie ea eaters 


England and Wales— ’ | 
British Museum. Catalogue of Printed Books. Phe enéhede 


(Current noniberst) 3 :Atoys fi...4.0:sancumtioveens n-smntereees 
Annual Summary of Births, Deaths, and Causes of 
Death in London and other large towns in 1899 .... | The Registrar-Gene- 


Births, Deaths, and Marriages. Annual Report of the ral of England 
Registrar-General of (1898). [C-9417.] 1900 .... 

Judicial Statistics for 1898. Part 1, Criminal Statis- ] ,, 
tons Ed VSB 10) Abo, AL O00 a ieee ea ee } Whe hints» 


London County Council— 
Markets. Special Report relative to existing markets 
and bi rights... Plans, fol. eae RES Y } ar. H. G. Rawson 
Port of London Dock Accommodation. Return of ) 
information relating to. Parts 1. Extent, limits, 
and general character of the Port. 2. Authorities 
of the Port, with synopsis of their powers, duties, 
and rights. 3. System of government of the | The London County 
ports of the United Kingdom. 3 parts. Fol. Council 





DOO 2 Foes cis oh ess eatg kek addans eco bies Mader iwded ero O ETE 
Statistical Abstract for London, 1899. Vol. az | 
EVO <M arstibsertee ead logs oalcwaca cen ssiehdvrnts vecteaatsertane ete coe 
Technical Education Gazette. (Current numbers) ) 
London— 
alba doy tetris, 1a Lee eae . 


Mansion House Council on Dwellings of the Poor. The G i 
Reports for 1894-98. 5 vols., 8vo. Plates............ eet 
Birmingham. Report on the health of the city for) , ; 
1899, and on dilteretion of food and drugs. Dia. sie ay Oseer , 
grams. 8vo.. ........ ties <eijieb i coawessees ge ha athdereeoderts 1a Enea i eeu 
Bristol. Annual Report of Medical Officers of Health, 
and of Chief Port Inspector of Nuisances eis8 it 


vn 
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Donations—Contd. 
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Donations. | (when not purchased). 


(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions— Contd. 
England and Wales--Contd. 
Halifax. Report of Medical Officer of Health, with 
Reports of Sanitary Inspector and Borough Analyst ne ratte ea 


fori tSo9. >) Dis granis’, | 8y0; “iL 900. cre dieten santas J 
Liverpool. Report on Health of Liverpool during 
OME TANG. GLO, e iergress hans Resqngh Peak dentencesltahae 4 
West Hartlepool. Annual Reports of Medical Officer 
of Health and Sanitary Inspector for 1899. Map Po 
and diagram. 8vo....... iv anceas vk gue) ok-aees Agabrotasuaeee nner 


Wigan. Fourth Annual Report on Health of Wigan, 
for 1899. 8vo. Also Reprints on Control of Infec- 
tious Diseases... by Wm. Berry. 14 pp. 8vo. 


rE aR Spe 8. cases ah faseosenh ts eiearset mar rouge qe o0k fanaa cote 
Scotland— 
Education. Scotch Code of Regulations for Evening 
Continuation Schools, 1900. [Cd-147.] 8vo. ........ The Scotch Educa- 
Report of Committee of Council on Education, tion Department 
eee PU EO — 270.) BY On: cesranbogibectinne: ovastunsacuranan 


Supplement to Monthly and Quarterly Returns of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages registered during | The Registrar-Gene- 
1899, and Vaccination ‘Returns relative to Children ral of Scotland 
LTR ENE) MILE tea3 ca hee deat an puinsyid ish amines a Hske gdh Tanthen fone 

Edinburgh. Accounts of the city published in 1899. | The City Chamber- 
Se tT 6s sis «ct asl Chen suse nadaienen oye sangde eth nd lain 


(d) Authors, &c. 
Abbott (Samuel W.). Past and _ present eae : 
public hygiene and state medicine in the Unite 
States. (No. 19, of series ‘“‘ Monographs on American The Author 
Social Economics.”) 103 pp., 8vo. Boston, 1900 . 
Barrett (Rosa M.). The Rescue of the Young. 16 PP» t 
BVO, L900] inn. ..cccccisctanncecessonensersarproveseonoasncsoraconsnanncvenars ‘ 
Castro (Juan José).— 
Estudio de los Ferro-Carriles que ligaran en el porvenir | 
las Republicas Americanas . . . 362 pp., maps, &c., | 
1a, BVO. Montevideo, 1898. .......rcccosercenrereessesenssons ! t 
Treatise on the South American Railways and the Mr. J..8..Keltie 
Great International Lines... 601 pp., maps, &c., j 
la. 8vo. Montevideo, 1893 .....eceeseeeeeeereees apis 
Chapman (Sydney J.). Local Government and Sta sf . 
Ate 142 po.Bv0. ,LBQD siocctaceressvereen bile dante ich’? sea ct 
Cooper (Joseph). Tabular Guides to Life Assurance. | qy, Compiler 
EP EN Reece iss igcoevud sc dlesd onbeetiavasevredento sans sberscvrvenedsaddassensssnnysen 
Cunningham (W.). The Growth of English Industry 
and Commerce. xiv +492 pp., diagrams, 8vo. Cam- > Mr. H. G.-Rawson 


bridge, 1885 .......ssscccseseseeetecseesaeeranesssssaenensceessnenessesea caasenes 
Ely (Richard T.). Taxation in American States and 

Cities by .. . assisted by John H. Finley. xx +544 pp., 

BSv0. New York, 1888  ....ssccccsccsscssesrseseeseseeresecssensensens 


Fallati (Johannes). Die Statistischen Vereine der 
Englaender. Eine Inaugural-Dissertation nebst ange- 
hiingten Thesen iiber Statistik ...1840. vi+76+8pp., 
BVO, Titbingen, 1840.......ccsseseseeseeereecssreeeeisenenenenseenenes 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donati By whom Presented 
onations, (when not purchased). 


(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 
Francois (G.). Essai sur le Commerce et son organi- 
sation en France et en Angleterre. 425 pp., 8vo. > Mr. H. G. Rawson 
Paris, L891} 6iviac.. cheers ee sedecee ete reenter ape 
Gardner (C. T.). Simple Truths: the English version 
of a small Treatise on Political Economy for the | Messrs. Harrison and 
information of Chinamen. 2nd edition. vil +222 pp., Sons 
BVO. LEOD : ga. siesvatibaniemtivesan ts puescasay teats devel iva ers eaverebant teas 
Guyot (Yves). La politique Boer. Faits et documents 
en réponse au Docteur Kuyper. 110 pp., 8vo. } The Author 
Paris, 1G00 ) Auivedpntceben eesteeees Aalere ate tten erat cet 
Hautefewille (L. B.). Des droits et des devoirs des 
nations neutres en temps de guerre maritime. 2nd} Mr. H. G. Rawson 
edition. 3 vole AB VOFPRL ATI, LOUG caticicceuceesaiitenees 
Houses for the Working Classes... Extract from 
Journal of Royal Institute of British Architects, } Mr. Owen Fleming 


190,830 Bpsy S00. MUO Be tates pce aecetenotisrsaecans tara 

Houses for the Working Classes. How to provide them) Messrs. P. 8S. King 
in Town and Country. 48 pp., 8vo. 1900 wo... and Son 

Kelly (Edmond). Government or Human Evolution.} Messrs. Longmans 
Justice, . xv + SOO pS Oyo SOO gece caveats veer secede and Co. 


Levasseur (E.).— 
Comparison du Travail 4 la main et du travail 4 la 
mn chese? 104 pp., plates, 4to. Paris, 1900 ............ The Author 
L’ouvrier américain. L’ouvrier au travail. L’ouvrier } 
chez lui. Les questions ouvriéres. 2 vols., 8vo.$ Mr. H. G. Rawson 
Paris, LB08 ypc ics sasbioeces ack rucus ont yiovvieatns incertae rete 
Lozé (Ed.). Les charbons britanniques et leur épuise- 
ment. Recherches sur la puissance du Royaume Uni The Autl 
de Grande Bretagne et d’Irlande...2 vols., maps, he shea? 
diagrains; BV0.s2 A818, LOUD  cccsspeseechrsares orate cestode os eae 
“ Makato (Tentearo).” Japanese Notions of European 
Political Economy... 8rd edit., revised with inter- Mr. J L 
lude and appendix. 142 pp., 8vo. Camden, NJ. ali beres | goatee 
F19QO frases crctettereiscecsbeterreresncttaneaestoagtercteentes terrane nas 
Men of the time: a Dictionary of contemporaries, con- 
taining biographical notices of eminent characters of } Dr. B. W. Ginsburg 
bothieexes. ; "7th edit, Svo.-- 1868 Salinger ee 
Minguez y Vicente. (Don Manuel). 'Tratado de estad- 
istica. Parte 1—3. 1*" edicion, 4 vols., 8vo. Cordoba, } The Author 
LBOB 09 7 Siatedes sacs stawesPivesvecheleotiness eostoryeloteni eee eae 
Ortolan (Théodore). Régles internationales et diplo- } ar. Ted “axe ae 


. a 
ee ee a a 


4" a 


matie de la Mer. 4° edit. 2 vols., 8vo. Paris, 1864 
Ricardo (David). Letters of David Ricardo to Hutches 
Trower and others, 1811-23. Edited by James Bonar | The Council of Uni- 
and J. H. Hollander. xxii+240 pp., 8vo. Oxford, versity College 
1BQD Fcc. tesserae aiistitecictier op onemaarn cease mane aaa 
Rozenraad (C.).— 
Tables comparing Gold and Silver Stock of principal } 
Banks of Issue, their Bank Rate, rate of exchange 
on London... at end of March of 1899 and 1900 
and at other periods. 3 sheets «0.0.05. a...sessserrsessederees r The Compiler 
Imports and Exports of Great Britain and other 
countries in the first six and first nine months v7 
1891-99 and in years 1895-99. Sheets ............... 
Say (Léon). Les Finances de la France sous la 3° Patcheand 
République. 2 vols., 2° edit., 8vo. Paris, 1898-99 ., 7 etme 
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Donations. 


By whom Presented 
(when not purchased). 


(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 
Schweitzer (Dr. Carl A. v.). Die handelspolitischen ] 


Interessen der osterreich. Landwirtschaft. 23 pp., The Author 
8yo. [1900] 


Scott (R. C.). The cleansing of spirits by treatment 


POOF Oar ree eee HOHE HEHE OO eee Ee EEH EE ee FREE OEE OH EEE EE DEO OEE EES 


ecole ait LO Pps OVO. . LSI acs cctsteisabouvunrasydantoas :* 
Seyd (Richard). Statistics of Failures in the United 
Peetu Urine: L899. Hol. 2: Pp. cave ccsssyag setevncevsstvsicee i 


Smart (William). Taxation of Land Values and the 
Single Tax. viii + 125 pp., 8vo. Glasgow, 1900 ... 
Smith (A. M.). Coins and Coinage. The United 
States Mint, Philadelphia ...120 pp., stations, Dr. B. W. Ginsburg 
8vo. Phila. [1882] 
Smith (Charles W.). Price-Famines. The result of} 
“Corners.” The Crime of the Century. The Bndget f The Author 
Tax on Produce Contracts. 15 pp., 8vo. 1900 
Stevens (Robert). An Essay on Average and on poner 
Subjects connected with... Marine Insurance. 5th > The War Office 


i Purchased 


POR eee OEE HOHE EHH EE EREH HHO H OE EEEH HEHE Ha eeee 


eeeeeeee 


SD eVOs SVL 41515 Dp.. [LSD |,..0..cc.-.ococssserodivencese 
Supan (Alexander). Die Bevoélkerung der Erde... Dirahacad 
Heft 10. Europa. 84 pp., 8vo. Gotha, 1899............ 


Supino (Camillo). La Navigazione dal punto di vista 
economico. 2* EKdizione. 124pp.,8vo. Torino. 1900 
Tattersall (William). Cotton Trade Circular for 1899. 
ppeasterMLanchesters ©1900: ...cs.iisieecsseedosascasivecseens 2 
Taylor (J.). Taylor’s Builder’s Price-Book . .. corrected See ate 
to ras, 1813. xi + 143 pp., sm. 8vo. 18138........ \ pen Es 
Thomas (mile). Histoire des ateliers nationaux. kis 
395 pp., 8vo. pari TAH Sere” Bie tbh oa } agele 
Virgilii (Filippo). Cooperazione nelle Sociologia e } 
nella législazione (Manuali Hoepli). x + 228 pps f The Publishers 
meee LIOO i rash shees. sevens SARI Fe ea ceswsants 
Weddel & Co. (W.)-- 
Prices and Imports of Frozen Meat, 1894.99. Diagrams 
showing fluctuations in each month. 4 sheets _....... Messrs. Weddel and 
Review of the Frozen Meat Trade, 1896-99, with Co. 
SONAR NE ARTI ER Bassi o tase ater ecu hig is wronnsesy ic odediie dagaietecoveig fades io 
Willeox (Walter F.)— 
Negro criminality. 25 pp., 8vo. Boston. 1899........ 
Plans for the twelfth census, with brief statement of } The Author 
plans for Agricultural Census. 24pp., 8vo. 1899 


The Author 


(e) Societies, &c. (British). 
British Association. Report of 69th Meeting at Dover] m tn 
in Sept., 1899. Plates, 8v0. 1900..........secssorseeresres The Association 
Cobden Club. Report and List of Members for 1899.) my, qiub 
BRE TI Fg OY Oe cxyevceectschtenapenscacvacsevseasesescensnssnetnoassagascstveavfevecay 


Corporation of Foreign Bondholders. Appendix to Hine) Mr Je SeRaltic 


and 25th Reports for 1896 and 1897. 2 vols., 8vo. .... 
Exeter Chamber of Commerce. Annual Report for 
DS AVE reise ix ensieseeohaatsassnsaseovsecssusonsoensesranestaresasiee 


Hull Chamber of Commerce and Shipping. Annual Sir C. M. Kennedy 


Heport For 1898-99. SVv0. vcs ssovssssssovreresesssssresssesesevevesorees 
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(e) Societies, &c. (British)— Contd. 
Howard Association. Leaflets—The ‘ Rural Exodus,’’) 
and ‘ Back to the Land”—Denmark’s example. | 
The Housing of the Poor and its Amelioration. 1900 } The Association 
Imperial South African Association. The British case 
against the Boer Republics. 36 pp., 8vo ............ 
Institute of Actuaries and Faculty of Actuaries. ) 
Combined experience of Life Annuitants (1863-93) .... | 
deduced from records contributed by Companies in Lane Joint Mortality 
respect of Annuities granted within the United { Committee 
Kingdom ... Unadjusted Data. viii + 215 pp., 8vo. | 
VROG A558 2k eR ee a ot es J 
Liverpool Literary and Philosophical Society. Pro- The Societ 
ceedings. No. 53, Session, 1898-99. 8vo., plates, te } ae Society 
Manchester Statistical Society. Transactions. Session 


1898-99, SB Vp 2 haia Well etre) eee one atte lM emeateete te aren 4 
Peabody Donation Fund. 35th Annual Report of the Mi Bee 
Trustees Lor L800 7/55 2x tag rctrergtenrivestecatsysleeneasgomrtietans ee ee 


Trades Union Congress. Report of the 32nd Annual 
Trades Union Congress, Plymouth, 1899. 110 pp., +} Purchased 
plates, Sv0.. “IS90, Fp msciomtectttcenecesseogccerorspoeen ereeisare egy 


(f) Periodicals, &c. (British). 

Annual Register for 1899 ........ sieht hati fs piperiay er one, 7) 
Banking: A beiende? lL Q0G 25. a piv caceccssacatevnsassccetons coasvrages sauscn tags 
Bourne’s Handy Assurance Manual, 1899. By William 

Schooling. of Sian. Sve cscarieetpcrcecaits toics tps aegis ead seneee 
British A lyranad FOr 1 G00 2.7 vc. cate ee taeio Nov onves csvaseecedee rs | 
County Councils .. . Companion, 1900 ......... ee ees eeee 
Directory of Directors for 1900. ........0.... Sed heaenar Oi uewe ache l Purchetal 
Financial Reform Almanac for 1900  .......... ee eeeseeeeenen maaan 
Howes’ Directory to Metropolitan Charities for 1900 .... 
Municipal Year Book of the United Kingdom for 1900. | 





Svat y hakantoeerstnel costae teres sovershie ve rnssages gestae atta) ecaianee 
Official Year-book of the Church of England, 1900 ........ | 
Stock Exchange Year-Book for 1900 ou... ccscsesecesseeeeee | 
Willings’ Press ATUL ELON) ‘coteccitoa eivsenassustesrect bela sites 


J 

Brewers’ Almanack and Wine and Spirit Trade Annual 
Pin OOO Vina ea Oe che als laine aaa eee Gategee Paget 

act prnnmenremrememmimmatt mene cae dri ct 

Insurance Register 1900: containing a record of the ee ae dB 
yearly progress and the present financial position of Sere aes : 
British Insurance Associations. vilit+134 pp. 8vo.... 

Licensed Victuallers’ Official Annual (6th year of issue) 
for 1900S eB¥O 4 alesis 1 s&s ccceaee Meo meter Me se 

Newspaper Press Directory. 55th Annual Issue, 1900. | Messrs. C. Mitchell 
Tite. Byam ee aatveoveatesancap\ pon grag eon thes praens cerulet oceteienn eee eee as and Co. 

Post Magazine Almanack, the Insurance Directory, &c. 4 
for 1900s B¥0! | faisdeis Sn cae mtcon ee le Bi Stasssd ary 

Statesman’s Year-book, 1900. Maps. 8vo. 1899............. The Editor 
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OF THE ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


SEPTEMBER, 1900. 





REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 


For the Frnanctat Year ended 31st December, 1899, and for the 
SESSIONAL YEAR ending 19th June, 1900, presented at the 
Sixty-Srxta Annuat Generat Muertine of the Royat Sra- 
TIsTicaAL Socipty, held at the Society’s Rooms, 9, Adelphi 
Terrace, Strand, London, on the 19th of June, 1900. 


THe Council have the honour to submit their Sixty-sixth Annual 
Report. 

The roll of Fellows on the 3lst December last as compared 
with the average of the previous ten years was as follows :-— 














Average 
Particulars. 1899. for the previous 
Ten Years. 
Number of Fellows on 31st December ..........ceseseeeee 896 964. 
Life Members included in the above o..........seseesseesenenes 181 177 
Number lost by death, withdrawal, or default ............ 44 64 


eee GEL OW Be RAC UO Ci siis ide VONUEI se cctcdsocesvcdaselovcdevidlenses 62 46 





Since the lst January last, 38 new Fellows have been elected, 

_and the Society has lost 13 by death or resignation, so that the 

number at present on the list is 921. | 
The Society has to deplore the deaths of the undermentioned 


Fellows since June last year :— 
Date of Election. 


PMPPIPRERI SE, UOT rae Fg eee tas sbaes ston Son dete corasnsa eieceove rekeneed 1887 

a CAC MOOT CF GUN OVW ok. 5, Po lsccldotlaxsuntcghaa etch capenansh deg sbedenass 1871 
ERIMMEELIN TCA, VV LIL ANIL rs wel ceeded ercaedscausBdssapagimenteardelcordrdoss 1892 

RUE ERAT UPSD CONLIN Bid 08 Crit caz ec toeban cot eingt Wale cok psdkees codctewtins chop 1865 
DEO DCTIONEE oe ened cecdiuiusarcasevasaisvaetreitacstecsttnelexes re 1871 

SPOOR LES NA HOM: GRCOTLG: soc cisuedecsvis svodvissosadvapneinsc garep nidhed 1873 

etree VV MULIBETEY ELOUIN'Y yyy eset sivasaancoyssaivienuveavtsdlonserettce “Ory 1885 

jae p Warror, The Right Hons Lord sisssssescccsnessscsesocsosesesdecvecees 1878 





ce Indicates those who had served on the Council. 
d Indicates those who had been Donors to the Library. 
p Indicates those who had contributed Papers. 
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Date of Election—Contd. 


Gassiot, John Petar aki.rvs 2. secishs coccvs Me tabudaedteeesvetee Ge 1879 

d Grimshaw, Dr. Thomas W., C.B., M. Ais soatipenesstene ene 1883 
Proctor, Willidin Vite seevsarescssoacdusbperessccal ee chocerst eae 1884. 

e d p Rawson, Sir Rawson W., K.C.M.G., C.B. oe. seceneee 1835 
Sawyer, Lucian Willard i oo viccccsscsasysgnecsscevsarncnsnrneney inte 1888 
Singer, Charles [Douglas tc....ccsesss dosoheasnsutsevccasssexasasevenfehes 1850 
Snell, Arthmr)EL@npgahfesae acest evsscescnccyedteeccs coeeee cee 1887 
Tait, Patrick (Ms HOR. GSick cssacscusseagiovcsseqese sortase aoe 
Vernon, Dr. Fepiry Ws Resor. cih« covbenessitestvenedenien tise: 1897 
Watson, ‘T.), Walkinson © piven secsesctcpaasys.etupuas heise teu taiceasc0s 1883 
Williaths, Henry’ Matcntlor ics cc..s0- teuldeooscas seas -ateteecvens cove 1881 


The financial condition of the Society is exhibited in the 
table shown at p. 377,in which the particulars are contained for 
the twenty-five years 1875-99. 

The papers read and the Fellows elected at each of the 
Ordinary Meetings have been as follows :— 


Session 1899-1900. 


First Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 21st November, 1899. 
Major P. G. Cratciz, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Walter Gorst Clay. John Castell Hopkins. 
Leonida Colescu, D.Sc. Arthur Lee. 

Miles Menander Dawson. James William Miller. 
Edward William Garnon. John Yeaden Ormsby. 
Benjamin Richard Gelling. Charles Frank Rowthorn. 
Herbert Dillon Gouge. Frank Sanderson. 

Frank Drew Harris, M.B. Ernst Gottfried Stenberg. 


Mr. R. F, Crawford read a Paper on “ Notes on the Food 
‘Supply of the United Kingdom, Belgium, France, and Germany.” 

In the discussion which followed, the undermentioned took 
part:—Sir Robert Giffen, Dr. Hermann Gerlich, Mr. Sydney 
Young, Mr. R. H. Hooker, Mr. R. Price-Williams, Mr. George 
Howell, Mr. R. H. Rew, Mr. G. B. Dobson, Mr. C. H. F. Gordon, 
Mr. N. L. Cohen, Major P. G. Craigie (Chairman), and Mr. 
Crawford in reply. 


e Indicates those who had served on the Council. 
d Indicates those who had been Donors to the Library. 
p Indicates those who had contributed Papers. 
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Second Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 19th December, 1899. 


Sir Francis SHarp Powet, Bart., M.P., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Arthur Bourne. Arthur Ellis Franklin. 
Stephen E. Court. Thomas Morgan Morris. 
Sir Henry Craik, K.C.B. George Paish. 

Osmond Elim D’Avigdor-Goldsmid. George Beeby Setchfield. 


Mr. George Henry Wood read a Paper on “Some Statistics of 
“ Working Class Progress since 1860.” 

In the discussion which followed, the undermentioned took 
part:—Mr. George Howell, Mr. H. Llewellyn Smith, Professor 
F. Y. Edgeworth, Mr. A. Ll. Bowley, Major P. G. Craigie, 
Mr. E. L. Hartley, Sir Francis S. Powell (Chairman), and 
- Mr. Wood in reply. 





Third Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 16th January, 1900. 


RicwarD B. Martin, Hsq., M.A., M.P., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Alfred James Bethell. James Patterson Logan. 
Edwin Leach Hartley. John W. Miller. 


Mr. Cornelius Rozenraad read a Paper on ‘‘ The International 
“ Money Market.” 

In the discussion which followed, the undermentioned took 
part :—Mr. R. B. Martin (Chairman), Mr. H. Schmidt, Mr. A. 8. 
Harvey, Mr. Lesley C. Probyn, Mr. J. Barr Robertson, Mr. W. G. 
Clay, and Mr. Rozenraad in reply. 





Fourth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 20th February, 1900. 


Lestry C. Propyn, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Samuel W. Abbott, M.D. Professor Irving Fisher, Ph.D. 
William Henry Aston. Owen Fleming. 

James Thomas Herbert Baily. George Goodsir. 

George Crowley. Alexis Raffalovitch. 

José Simao Da Costa. Charles Farley Trenerry. 

The Right Hon. Lord Farrer. Samuel Herbert Wolfe. 


Monsieur Marcus Rubin, Director of the Royal Statistical Bureau of 
Denmark, was unanimously elected an Honorary Fellow of the Society. 
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Mr. J. A. Baines, C.S.I., read a Paper on ‘‘ Census-Taking and 
“its Limitations.” 

In the discussion which followed, the undermentioned took 
part:—Mr. L. ©. Probyn (Chairman), Sir Robert Giffen, Mr. 
A. H. Bailey, Mr. W. Buchanan, Dr. Reginald Dudfield, Mr. 
N. A. Humphreys, Mr. G. Laurence Gomme, Mr. W. Grime, 
Mr. N. L. Cohen, and Mr. Baines in reply. 





Fifth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 20th March, 1900. 


Sir Francis SHarp Powewt, Bart., M.P., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Charles J. Bullock. Thomas Mackay. 

Adolphus Hugh Carter. Harry T. Newcomb. 

John S. Clark. Simon Newton Dexter North. 
The Right Hon. Lord Hillingdon. Arthur Eccles Wall. 

John Holliday. William F. Willoughby. 
William Hunt, Frederick H. Wines, M.D. 


Jolin Edwin Yerbury. 


The Howard Medal Prize Essay, by Miss Rosa M. Barrett, on 
“The Treatment of Juvenile Offenders, together with Statistics of 
“‘ their Numbers,” was read by Dr. Ginsburg, Assistant Secretary. 

In the discussion which followed, the undermentioned took 
part:—Professor Hull, Mr. W. Chance, Dr. W. D. Morrison, 
Mr. John Glover, Dr. J. Macdonell, Mr. William Tallack, Mr. 
Jesse Argyle, Mr. H. McNiel, Mr. E. A. Hastings Jay, and 
Sir Francis 8. Powell (Chairman). 


Siath Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 24th April, 1900. 
A. E. Bareman, Esq., C.M.G., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Henry Hamilton Beamish. | James Kuttner. 
Francis Seymour Weldon. 


Mr. H. R. Bence-Jones read a Paper on “ The Consumption of 
‘“* Alcoholic Beverages.” 

In the discussion which followed, the undermentioned took 
part:—Mr. A. E. Bateman (Chairman), Professor Edgeworth, 
Mr. Stephen Bourne, Mr. T. J. Pittar, Major P. G. Craigie, 
Mr. C. Czarnikow, Mr. John Glover, Mr. F. W. Lawrence, 
Mr. A. H. Bailey, Mr. P. C. Morgan, and Mr. Bence-Jones in 
reply. 
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Seventh Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 15th May, 1900. 


The Right Hon. Sir Henry H. Fowtnr, G.C.S.1., M.P., 
President, in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows:— 


Walter Samuel Kinnear, | A. Warren-Jones. 


The President delivered his Annual Address, ‘“* Municipal 
** Finance and Municipal Enterprise.” 

A cordial vote of thanks to the President for his Address was 
moved by the Right Hon. G. Shaw-Lefevre, seconded by Mr. 
Charles Booth, and carried unanimously. 


The arrangements' for the 
Highth Ordinary Meeting, to be held on Tuesday, 19th June, 1900, 
are as follows -— 


Sir ALFRED H. Bateman, K.C.M.G., Hon. Vice-President, to 
be in the Chair. 


The following are to be proposed as Fellows :— 


Cecil Gerard Ablett. | Arthur Cecil Pigou. 
Henry Wolfenden. 


The Paper to be read is on “ The Defence Expenditure of the 
“Empire,” by the Right Hon. Sir Charles Dilke, Bart., M.P. 


The chief event of the session 1899-1900, outside the Society’s 
usual course, has been the work in connection with its special 
Census Committee. 


This Committee, whose earlier meetings were noticed in the 
report of Jast year, has continued its labours. A second interim’ 
report was made in November, 1899, adopted by the Council, and 


1 The above intended arrangements were duly carried out. The candidates 
proposed were all unanimously elected. The Society’s silver Guy Medal was pre- 
sented by the Chairman to Mr. R. F. Crawford for his Paper on “ Food Supply of 
“ the United Kingdom, Belgium, France, and Germany,” read before the Society 
on the 21st November, 1899. 

In the discussion which followed the reading of Sir Charles Dilke’s paper, the 
undermentioned took part :—Sir Alfred E. Bateman, Sir John Colomb, Mr. George 
Howell, Sir Robert Giffen, Mr. H. Seymour Trower, Mr. C. McL. McHardy, 

Mr. N. L. Cohen, Mr. H. F. Wyatt, and Sir Charles Dilke in reply.—Eb. 
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presented to the President of the Local Government Board, to 
the Secretary of State for Scotland, and to the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. On the 19th February, 
1900, the Census Bill was introduced into the House of Com- 
mons. The Census Committee then saw that of their nine 
recommendations the large majority had been accepted by the 
Government. 


I. The uniformity which they held to be so desirable had 
been secured in two of the three kingdoms. 

II. The date for the taking of the census recommended by 
the Society had been adopted. 

III. The nationality of those born abroad is to be re- 
corded. 

IV. The word tenement is substituted for the word storey in 
the Act. 

V. The prescription that schedules are to be copied into books 
has been omitted, and the decision as to the practice to 
be followed on this point is to be left to the discretion 
of the Registrars-General. 

VI. The record of houses occwpied though not inhabited is 
secured. 

VII. The Bill was introduced early enough in the session of the 
year before that in which the census is to be taken, 
to allow what will probably prove to be fair, if not 
abundant, time for preparation. 


There was, however, one very serious omission in the Bill, 
to which attention was necessarily drawn, in that no provision 
was made for the taking of an intermediate census in the year 
1906. The Government, though expressing themselves as not 
in any way opposed to the principle of a quinquennial census, 
intimated that, in their view, the proper time for seeking to obtain 
power to take the steps necessary for this purpose would be in the 
session of 1905, and they accordingly declined to insert a provision 
to this effect in the present Bill. The forms of the House pre- 
vented the introduction of an amendment to the desired effect by 
those who sought, on the Society’s behalf, to move it. The Bill 
therefore becarne law in its original shape. But the movement 
set on foot by the Society’s appeal to Members of Parliament, 
learned Societies, Town and County Councils, and other public 
bodies, seems to be widespread, and it is hoped that when the 
time arrives there will be forthcoming evidence of so strong a 
recognition of the need for an intermediate census, that the 
Government of the day will find it advisable to introduce the 
necessary legislation. 
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During the sessional year the Society has had to deplore the 
removal by death of two of its Fellows who had served in the office 
of President: Lord Farrer, who died on the 11th October, 1899, 
had been President in the years 1894-96, and Sir Rawson W. 
Rawson, who had not only occupied the Presidential chair in the 
sessions of 1884-85 and 1885-86, but had also been Hditor of the 
Journal in the Society’s early days, and a Member of Council from 
1836-42, and again from 1876 till the time of his death, passed 
away on the 20th November, 1899. To the exertions and influence 
of the latter the Society owes in great part its Charter, and the 
Council are desirous of placing on record the deep sense of 
gratitude which they owe to him for the constant interest which 
he evinced in its welfare, and the attention which down to his final 
illness he devoted to its work and progress. Sir Rawson W. 
Rawson’s family, recognising the regard in which the Society was 
held by their late relative, presented to the library a number of 
statistical works from his collection. 


A slight alteration has been made in the regulations of the 
Library: these did not prescribe any limit to the number of 
volumes which individual Fellows might have out at any one 
time. The need for such a limitation is more fully appreciated 
when, as is now the case, Fellows make larger use of their 
privileges in regard to the borrowing of books, and it has there- 
fore been thought advisable to declare that no Fellow shall be 
entitled to have more than ten volumes out at any one time. By 
this means it is hoped that the general convenience of those who 
refer to the Library will be safeguarded, whilst the practice of the 
Society in this matter will be brought into line with that observed 
in most other societies, and at the same time no hardship will be 
inflicted upon any individual Member. 


In the summer of 1899, on learning that the University of 
London was to be removed to the buildings of the Imperial 
Institute at South Kensington, the Council approached the 
Government with a request for the grant of accommodation for 
the Society in the premises vacated at Burlington House. But in 
spite of the influential support given to this request by dis- 
tinguished Fellows, the application was unsuccessful, and it was 
intimated that the whole of the available room would be 
required for other purposes. 


The great increase in the number of statistical publications 
now issued taxes heavily the Society’s space for books, and it has 
been deemed advisable to dispose, by sale or exchange, of certain 
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works which either were duplicates or dealt with subjects quite 
outside the scope of the Society’s objects. The greatest care has, 
of course, been taken that nothing should be parted with which 
could in any way be of statistical interest or value. 


Being desirous of encouraging the study of statistics in every 
way in their power, the Council have been in communication with 
the London School of Economics with a view to an arrangement 
whereby, without infringing on the rights and interests of their 
own Fellows, they may be enabled to permit the students of 
the School to have access to the Society’s library for study and 
research. The arrangement has not yet been concluded, but the 
Council expect that they will be able to extend the Society’s 
usefulness in the direction indicated. 


In accordance with the regulations under which the Guy Medal 
was instituted, the Council have awarded a medal in silver to 
Mr. R. F. Crawford for his Paper, “ Notes on the Food Supply 
“of the United Kingdom, Belgium, France, and Germany,” 
read before the Society at its meeting on the 2lst November, 
1899. 


The Howard Medal for 1898-99 (together with 20/.) was 
awarded to Miss Rosa M. Barrett for her essay on the subject 
of “ The Sentences on, and Punishments of, Juvenile Offenders 
‘in the Chief European Countries and the United States.” This 
essay was read at the Society’s ordinary meeting in March, 1900. 

Subject to the usual conditions, the Howard Medal for 1899-1900 
will be awarded for an essay on the subject of ‘The results of 
** State, Municipal, and Organised Private Action on the Housing 
“of the Working Classes in London and in other Large Cities 
* of the United Kingdom.” 

The following subject has been selected for 1900-1901 :— 


“The history and statistics of Tropical Diseases, with especial 
‘“* Reference to Bubonic Plague.” 


Encouraged by the results of the experiment made during 
the last session, when some of the Ordinary Meetings were held 
in the Society’s own rooms, several of these Meetings have again 
been held in the Council room, and this arrangement appears to 
have given general satisfaction. On three occasions, however, 
meetings, at which an unusually large attendance was anticipated, 
were held in the Rooms of the Society of Arts, and to that 
Institution, for its courtesy in allowing the Royal Statistical 
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Society the use of its rooms, the Council desires to express its 
hearty thanks. 


The average attendance of Fellows at the ordinary meetings 
during the past session has been about the same as in the previous 
year. The question of the hour for meeting which is most 
convenient to the Society again received the attention of the 
Council, who are still of opinion that the present practice suits 
the greater number of the Fellows, and they propose to continue 
to hold these meetings at 5 p.m. 


For the first time since the year 1890 the number of Fellows 
on the list shows a gain over those of the previous year. There 
have been elected 62 new Members, as against 43 in 1898, and the 
net gain on the year, after allowing for deaths and resignations, 
is 18. It is hoped that this satisfactory condition of things may 
in the future be maintained. But the Council would urge upon 
the Fellows of the Society the importance of their efforts in 
obtaining new candidates, as it is only by individual private 
effort that those who are really interested in the objects of the 
Society, and who are therefore likely to assist its work, are to be 
brought in. 

The cordial thanks of the Council have been tendered on 
behalf of the Society to the Auditors, for their honorary services 
in auditing the Treasurer’s accounts for the past year. 
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The following list of Fellows proposed as President, Council, 
and Officers of the Society for the Session 1900-1901, is submitted 
for the consideration of the meeting :— 


CounciL AND Orricers For 1900-1901. 


PRESIDENT. 
THE RIGHT HON. LORD AVEBURY, F.RS. 





COUNCIL 
William Mitchell Acworth, M.A. Noel A. Humphreys. , 
Arthur Hutcheson Bailey, F.I.A. John Scott Keltie, LL.D., F.R.G.S. 
Jervoise A. Baines, C.S.I. Charles 8S. Loch, B.A. 
* Henry Birchenough, M.A. *George B. Longstaff, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Horace George Bowen. John Macdonell, C.B., LL.D. 
Arthur Lyon Bowley, M.A. Richard Biddulph Martin, M.A.,M.P. 
Edward Wm. Brabrook, C.B., F.S.A. Rev. Wm. Douglas Morrison, LL.D. 
Nathaniel Louis Cohen. Sir Robert G.C. Mowbray, Bart.,M.P. - 
Major Patrick George Craigie. Francis G. P. Neison, F.I.A. 
Richard Frederick Crawford. *Thomas J. Pittar, C.B. 
*Frederick Charles Danvers. Sir Francis 8. Powell, Bart., M.P. 
*Geoffrey Drage, M.A., M.P. Richard Price-Williams, M.Inst.C.E, 
Prof. F. Y. Edgeworth, M.A., D.C.L. Lesley Charles Probyn. 
*George Laurence Gomme, F.S.A. Robert Henry Rew. 
Frederick Hendriks, F.1.A. | George Udny Yule. 


Those marked * are new Members of Council 


TREASURER. 


Richard Biddulph Martin, M.A., M.P. 


HONORARY SECRETARIES. 


Major Patrick George Craigie. | Noel A. Humphreys. 
Jervoise A. Baines, C.8.I. 


HONORARY FOREIGN SECRETARY. 


Major Patrick George Craigie. 
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The abstract of receipts and payments, and the estimate 
of assets and liabilities on 3lst December, 1899, are subjoined, 
together with the report of the Auditors on the accounts for the 


year 1899 :— 


(I.)\—Asstract of Receipts and Payments for the YEAR ending 
3lst DECEMBER, 1899. 








RECEIPTS. ; 
&. a. 
Balancein Bank, 31st 
December, 1898 a £244 12 11 
Balance of Petty Cash. 24 3 3 
Postage 
% nh aetee + Pah 
273 4 6 
Dividends on 2,900/. Consols and 
4002. G.N.R. Stock ...ssesseeseee: 9211 4 
Annual Subscriptions: — 
34 ATTOATScssoceresee S11 8 = 
634 for the year 
1898 nf W831 6 6 
14in Advance... 29 8 = 
—- —— 1,482 2 6 
682 


Compositions SOHC SERED ESE HED OOH EES EES 95 — a 


Journal Sales 166 14 5 


SOHO SHH SES HHS SEEDED EEEOEE 


Advertisements in Journal 34 13 


otal jecassssseseaes ba,00e) OD 





(Signed) 


“6th February, 1900. 








PAYMENTS. 

Rent less Tax ..ssesss £362 10 - “| 

Less sublet ...... 6210 - 
——._ 300 - = 
Rates and ‘Taxes 4,20. .testasstbasecs 51 - 9 
Fire, Lights, and Water .........0+ 37 128 
Furniture and Repairs ............+s. 16 15 3 
Salaries, Wages,and Pension ... 550 - = 

Journal, Printing...... £518 15 5 

fg Sherine aera 

3 a Recrtoost he 
————. 563 16 1 
Ordinary Meeting Expenses ...... 4516 3 
Ad Vertisin gS \. ves des abaswaneenensesenc use 31 9 @ 
Postage and delivery of Journals.. 77 - 8 
Stationery and Sundry Printing... 40 11,11 
LADY ATY sey ece sec svesccavssteecssen cedavcest 8219 4 
Incidental Expenses .........c0+e0 ane 62 1 - 
ay Medal. sc2.050. scosansontavens cnnns 110 4 
Binding copies of Library Cata- \ 42 

TOP UC cin crnessacaneedbcbueue Sdieagaee 

1,804 15 6 


Balance per Bank : 
OOK vei diceteeued e264 


Balanceof PettyCash 27 4 4 


yi Postage \ 1 


IA CCOUD Sv cstvecatves 5 11 


-———— 239: 10 





Total .iccccooccsesen £2,094  Ou—m 


————— 


\ 


‘¢CHas. ATKINSON, 
‘CA; H. BatLey, 
‘Tomas A. WELTON, F.C.A., 


Auditovaa 
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(1I.)—Estimate of Assets and LIABILITIES on 31st DecEMBER, 1899. 
I 
LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
ea) 8a Oe 
Sk Suh) Ga” 
Harrison and Sons, for Journal... 144 - -_ Cash Balances ssssessssecoesesscserse co aS 
Miscellaneous, as per list ........... 168 38 4 | 2,9002. New 22 per cent. Console } Ha age 
\ cost } 
14 Subscriptions received in nt Soria. 
SLICE cide ececssoses Chesedecesedekete i 
4007. G.N.R. Preferred Con- 
34111 4 verted Stock... ........se0 cost 484 11 6 
Balance in favour of the Society... 3,328 3 10 pet 
Arrears of Subscriptions reco- 52 10 
(Exclusive of (1) the Rever- REGKDAG Ly cth sap esack toveeiy vid bisads 7 
sionary Interest bequeathed to 
the Society by the late Dr. 
Guy; (2) Booksin the Library , : : 
> (3) Sonrnals, &c., in Stock; SUBGEY GODLOFA ic.cacconcctades ved eve cee 82 9 - 
and (4) Pictures, Furniture, 
and Fixtures.) 
£3,669 15 2 
£3,669 15 2 
(Signed) ‘“*Cuas. ATKINSON, 
“A. H. Battery, Auditors.” 
** 6th February, 1900. ‘*THomas A. Wetton, F.C.A., 
(III.)—Buitpine Funp (Esrasrisnep 10th July, 1873), BALANcE SHEET, 
on 31st DEcEMBER, 1899. 
LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
84 Os & 8. da Sa sao 
Amount of Fundinvested at date 267 9 8 Stock. Cost. 
ie EEQTIBLCT 425 setaseiwary saarisid beanie 


Invested at date of 


£sd Transfer boo 15 3 267 9 8 




















‘Balance from 1895, ; 
1896, 1897, and 1898 31 15 by, Remaining to be in- 
to be invested ...... vested at date of — OO” ate 
EPRI OTL 2s csir aces vase 
Dividends of 1899...... AWD eD, Invested by Bank of 
86 - 7 || England Bince..:.....: ‘ SMALL be 
4g £303 10° 3 £287 2 F £808.10 §$ 
(Signed) ‘“*Cuas. ATKINSON, 
‘A. H. Barney, Auditors.” 
* 6th February, 1900. ‘“THomas A.Wetton, F.C.A., 
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‘“ Report OF THE Auprrors FoR 1899. 


“The Auditors appointed to ewamine the Treasurer's Accounts 


of the Society for the Year 1899, 
** REPORT :— 


‘* That they have compared the Entries in the Books with the 
several Vouchers for the same, from the 1st January to 31st December, 
1899, and find them correct, showing the Receipts (including a 
Balance of 2731. 4s. 6d., from 1898) to have been 2,094. 5s. gd., 
and the Payments 1,804/. 15s. 6d., leaving a Balance in favour of 
the Society of 2891. 10s. 3d. at the 31st December, 1899. 


“They have also had laid before them an Estimate of the Assets 
and Liabilities of the Society at the same date, the former amounting 
to 3,669/. 15s. 2d., and the latter to 3411. 118. 4d., leaving a Balance 
in favour of the Society of 3,328/. 3s. 10d., exclusive of (1) The 
Reversionary Interest bequeathed to the Society by the late Dr. Guy. 
(2) Books in the Inbrary. (3) Journals, §c., in Stock, and (4) 


Pictures, Furniture, and Fixtures. . 


“The amount standing to the credit of the Building Fund at the 
end of June, 1899, was 3031. tos. 3d., of which 2671. gs. 8d. was 
invested in 2511. 158.30. Metropolitan Consolidated Three and a Half 
per Cent. Stock, in the name of the Treasurer, Richard B. Martin, 
Esq., M.P., leaving a sum of 361. —s. 7d. to be invested. This sum, 
together with the amount already invested, was transferred to the name 
of the Society in July last, and the Fund at the end of the year 1899 
was invested in 2871. 28. 7d. of the above-mentioned Stock. 

“They have verified the Investments of the Society’s General 
Iunds and the Building Fund, and also the Banker’s Balance, all of 
which were found correct. 

“They further find that at the end of the year 1898 the number | 
of Fellows on the list was 878, which number was diminished in the 
course of the year to the extent of 44, by Death, Resignation, or 
Default, and that 62 new Fellows were elected, leaving on the list on. 
the 31st December, 1899, 896 Fellows of the Society. 


(Signed) ‘“‘ Cuas. ATKINSON, | 
“A. H. Bartey, Auditors.” 


“THomas A. Wetton, F.C.A., J 
“6th February, 1900. 
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PROCEEDINGS of the Sixty-SixtH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


Str AtrreD HK. Baremay, K.C.M.G., Honorary Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 


THE circular convening the meeting was read. 


The minutes of the last ordinary meeting having been read and’ 
confirmed, 


The CuHarrman (Sir Alfred E. Bateman, K.C.M.G.) said it was: 
usual to take the Report as read. It gave an account of the 
various papers which had been read during the session, and he 
was glad to say that both the papers and the subsequent discussions 
compared well in interest with those of former years. There were- 
in the Report two special points to which he might call attention. 
The first on p. 371 referred to the Committee appointed with 
regard to the Census. That Committee had continued its labours 
and done excellent work. It had proposed various amendments,. 
and a number of them had been adopted by the Government, so 
that he thought the Society had shown, in spite of its age, that it 
had a great deal of vitality. In the second place, it was satisfactory 
to find there had been an increase in the numbers of their Fellows. 
for the first time for some years. The net gain that year had 
been 18, and he hoped the increase would be continued, but, as had 
been stated in the Report, they must rely on individual Fellows in 
that respect. If each one would get a new Fellow every year, the: 
Society would soon be on an excellent basis. With these observa- 
tions, he would move that the Report be adopted. 


Mr. A. H. Battery. seconded the motion, which was carried: 
unanimously. 


Mr. Georce Howe. and Mr. C. H. F. Gorpon were appointed 
scrutineers of the ballot. 


Mr. Greorce Howe tt said it occurred to him that the election 
of the Council and Officers took place in a very formal way, and 
he thought the time had come when the Society should adopt a 
somewhat more democratic method with regard to the nomination 
for the Council. It seemed to him that some opportunity should 
be afforded to nominate Members of the Council beforehand. If 
they could popularise the election of the Council a little, he thought 
they might gain more Members. He did not propose to move any 
resolution on the matter, but simply threw out the suggestion for 
the consideration of the Council. 


The CHAIRMAN said he was much obliged to Mr. Howell for: 
his remarks. He believed that almost every learned Society 
elected its Council in the same way as the Royal Statistical 
Society, but there were one or two which sent round lists before-. 
hand, and if anyone wished to propose any other name, he could 
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make that substitution a week or a fortnight before. If any 
Fellow had anyone to suggest, and would communicate to the 
Council at any time, it would be considered. 


Mr. C. McL. McHarpy suggested that in future the Annual 
Report, and the list of proposed Officers, should go out with the 
notice of the Annual Meeting. Fellows might then read these 
over, and if they had any suggestions to offer, would be in a 
position to make them. 


Dr. GinssurG (the Assistant Secretary) said the list of the 
proposed Council did go out with the notice of the meeting. . If 
the Annual Report went out with it also, the difficulty would be 
that the last meeting of the Session would not be included. Even 
on the present occasion they were only able to announce the 
arrangements made for the last meeting. 


Mr. McHarpy suggested that it would be well during the year 
for the Council to consider whether they should not make it a 
rule that any suggested alteration in the list should be sent in to 
the Council beforehand. 


The CuHarrman said he quite agreed that the matter should be 
considered. 


The Scrurrnsers reported that the proposed Council and 
Officers had been unanimously elected. 


The CHAIRMAN moved a vote of thanks to the Scrutineers 
(which was carried unanimously), and announced that the names 
of five Fellows who were in default in paying their subscriptions 
would be erased from the list. They had all been four years in 
arrear. 


Mr. J. A. Batnus (Hon. Secretary) then announced that the 
subject for the Howard Medal for 1901 would be “* The History 
and Statistics of Tropical Diseases, with especial reference to 
Bubonic Plague.” 


Mr. Howrnt moved a vote of thanks to the Chairman, which 
was seconded by Mr. MoHarpy, and carried unanimously. 


The CuarrMaN said he took the vote as not personal to himself, 
but as an appreciation of the work of the Council and others, 
especially the Honorary Secretaries and the Assistant Secretary, 
whose services had been most valuable to the Society. 
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Montcrpan Finance and Monicipan Enrerprise. The ANNUAL 
Avpress of the Ricur Hon. Sir Henry Harruey Fowtsr, 
G.C.S.1, M.P., Presipent of the Royan Sratistican Socrery, 
Sesston 1899-1900. Detiverep Ldth May, 1900. 


I use the word “municipal,” not as confined exclusively to what 
are called technically municipal authorities of corporate towns, 
but as including the local authorities by whom local taxation is 
levied and expended in England and Wales. 

The creation of these authorities as they now exist, their varied 
powers, and the results which they have accomplished, are chapters 
in the history of England with which, however interesting, I can- 
not now deal. I must limit myself strictly to the title of my 
paper, namely, the finance, and the enterprise involved in that 
_ finance, of our local authorities. 

There are no materials for accurately ascertaining the extent 
of local taxation in the eighteenth century. That taxation con- 
sisted mainly of the poor rate, the county rate, the church rate, 
and the highway rate. 

Mr. Goschen, in his report on local taxation, dated March, 
1871, divided the first seventy years of the nineteenth century, as 
regards local taxation, into three periods. The first, ending 1840, 
when practically no addition had been made to the then existing 
rates; the second, from 1841 to 1851, when police rates and 
borough rates were added; and the third period, from 1851 to 
1869, when modern rates, which Mr. Goschen describes as “ sanitary 
“rates and town rates,” were superadded. 

In 1803 the receipts from the old rates, viz., poor, county, 
church, and highway, amounted to 5,348,0o0c0/., in 1817 to 
10,107,0001., in 1827 to 9,544,000/., in 1841 to 8,101,000/.,, in 
1851 to 8,916,000/., in 1862 to 12,207,000/., and in 1868, when the 
returns of rates were for the first time accurately made up and 
classified, the total of all local rates reached 16,800,000/. In 1891 
the amount had reached 27,818,000/., and in 1898 37,605,000/. 
These figures relate solely to rates levied for public purposes, and 
do not include tolls, dues, and other indirect local taxation, or the 
receipts from local enterprises carried on by, and at the risk of, 
local authorities. 

VOL. LXIII, PART III. 2D 
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The aggregate receipts of the local authorities (including these 
exceptions) during the last year for which we have returns, viz., 
the financial year ending 3lst March, 1898, excluding loans, were 
69,144,000/., and the expenditure for that period, so far as it was 
not defrayed out of loans, was 67,823,000/., which may be roundly 
stated as spent as follows :— 


Mins 
On the réelietat the poor secias_/vcaventteseodvmnarpeeede iste te 104 
Police ..:disehssl wep eantetepteetateann bi feo ab eap eeyeckinstoee paige 5 
Education (Masi bucesnetsttrscstacsesei tote eancdanieriatnees 9% 
Streets and Migh way eis... Uivsdssscossissostencoteecvsesecbsedpayesire 8 
Public Liptay hea caudpetspetles rsa tate soosedticerpreardere eaters IZ 
Sewerage sbaasstenne pienyosseddcpherecksuveyst soedso> raesuatsate lees ebrect 13 
Other public works and purposes .....ccsscsseesreeees pie 
Salaries, superannuation, establishment charges, 3 
election expenses, and other payments ............ } fe 
Interest on loans and instalments of principal repaid 144 
Gas and water works and tramways  ...........1. sss 5a 
Harbours, piers, docks, and Quays ........ssssssseseorsees 1% 
Private improvement WOKS .....:.cs.sssscseresscceencesrseneenears I 
67% 


The 69,144,000l. aggregate receipts, putting them roundly at. 
69,000,000/., were contributed as follows :— 


Mlns. 
RRALOL” vcdubsdieyets scasay s4nveee pees cate scetpas thes anette ae Ree o72 
Treasury subventions, local taxation, grants and 
other payments from exchequer, and esis 11 
under Agricultural Rates Act: ..........cscssssseseres 
Receipts from tolls, dues, invested property, fines, } 64 
PRCT CC LS ek cocked. jue carsta need ene aeeaeeen “ie S 
Sales of property and repayment in respect of sy 
private’ improvements .i.j..essssionasaseds ciscsarsvacentes . 
Waterworks and gasworks and other under- . 
takings producing reVeNUe sivessscsseceescseressessees } uae 
69 


But, irrespective of these revenues and expenditure, there is 
also a large and increasing debt, and a capital expenditure defrayed 
out of borrowed money. The amount of debt incurred by local 
authorities could not be accurately ascertained in the year 1868, 
‘but it was then estimated at 60 million £. The first year for 
which local taxation returns give the amount of the local debt was 
1875, and it was then stated to be 92,820,o00/.; in 1885 it was 
173,207,000/., in 1895 it was 235,335,000/., and in 1898 the out- 
standing debt was 262,017,000l. 

The purposes for which this large sum has been borrowed, as 
far as it is practicable to identify them, may be stated roundly as 
follows :— 
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Ins. 
Poor law purposes and lunatic asylums... a 
ERQESOUN Stu icitee do qeatkssscaveces neaencersst ciearn@acenctretuxeeeteemnaiteerh 28 
Gaols and police stations.............c.ccsssssssssssercssecsceaces 1s 
Highways and street improvements ........:ceeeeeeees 314 
Be UE TUE Got eck Ash ecah quoi in's coube svesnbcniavcassubagdey tasks Aba dads 29% 
EER UB IRs RCE r dC bony 6200) oesevianssisoe condecuhes sopetcrbeessdaaeds 6 
MSIE MI Ta ete ica or cy eocsevsibe vues tun vesscdthcesjasey oust tens 22 
Public buildings, offices, fire engines, and et 64 
EEO RENMEI Maer cee scs dazeypsts savevstheesCuvsosecsclacVesckeuys itd Es 
Parks and pleasure grounds, public libraries, ¥ 
museums, bath and washhouses, hospitals, ae 94 
ESTE Ots MEIER SOUT yactuavisaeshisouseceysessnsvanessucopensseacgessise 4t 
Artizans’ and labourers’ dwellings, allotments, . 
BUMPS TLL UNO LINIOW Riece Anlst shcovcarsvoses: hase tuseoct soches } 5 
Harbours, piers, docks, embankments, &. wu... 37 
Private improvements and all other purposes, * 
including advances to Manchester Ship Canal 154 
IV ee VOY uebeteei dan teal Ter 7Sirec esanvedanteeitsschasCvaesevvessen owns 48 
MO I Eee WME CE Lae rater teiedtssrccivavsstevesedpacseseosaisedece: Seon 184 
EGO DRUSCAIEEIIUS. se seretecscsteoxstaptstacodraschietesecvdtsdeseceveccevsaes ee 
ERTATOUNUIRY Boa hee th abivetectsceis) satateilodecadeson0ves Sivadssaved 1a she 34 
262 


To appreciate the magnitude of the figures I have been quoting, 
one must contrast them with those of imperial income and the 
national debt. The imperial income for the corresponding year 
ending 3lst March, 1898, was 106,614,000/., and the national debt 
at the end of that year was 638,266,000/. Between 1875 and 1898 
the national debt was reduced by 131 million £; the local debt was 
during the same period increased by 170 million £. It must, how- 
ever, be borne in mind that of the 262 million £ of local debt a 


large sum represents money borrowed for reproductive expenditure 


or for purposes producing income, which produced in the same 
year a gross income of nearly 19 million £, and a net income of 
4 million £; but after this allowance we are face to face with 
a taxation raised for local purposes of 38 million £ from rates 
and 11 million £ from imperial funds. 

This expenditure is necessary and beneficial. It is an expendi- 
ture which cannot be decreased, and must and as I think ought to 
be largely increased in the interests of the community as a whole. 
I frankly admit that I am one of those who hold that local taxation 
is most unfairly levied; that what ought to be levied on both real 
and personal property is levied on real property exclusively ; and 
that where this is partially remedied by and from the imperial 
purse, the amount and manner in which that relief is given is most 
unsatisfactory. However, as that difficult question is now under 
the consideration of a Royal Commission, it cannot be fairly or 
fully considered until their report is made. 

2D 2 
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The objects of local taxation were in the first instance the 
relief of the poor, the protection of public peace by means of the 
police, the construction and maintenance of roads and streets and 
the lighting of the same. That taxation next extended to the 
works necessary for the preservation of the public health, such as 
drainage, scavenging, and sewerage, asylums for lunatics, and 
hospitals for the isclation of infectious diseases, and the establish- 
ment of public baths, and the other steps necessary to prevent the 
spread of such diseases, and the improvement of the dwellings 
of the working classes. All these are matters as to which there 
can be no option, they are public obligations to be incurred for the 
benefit of the whole community, and towards which the whole 
community should contribute. 

The next step in advance was the provision for the intellectual 
wants of the community in the shape of education, and free 
libraries. Next recreation, the establishment of art galleries, and 
the acquisition of parks and open spaces. These objects rest 
rather upon the principle of the co-operation of the many to 
secure for the advantage of all those opportunities for the healthy 
and elevating enjoyment of life, which were previously confined 
to a limited section of the inhabitants who were able to procure 
them at their own cost. 

Public opinion may have advanced slowly, as it always does in 
this country, but it has advanced surely, and I do not think 
that there can be any sound objection to these provisions at the 
general expense for the benefit of the community at large. 

The remaining class of local expenditure deals with the 
establishing and conducting certain enterprises at the risk and 
for the benefit of the local communities in which these enterprises 
are established, and this expenditure must be distinguished from 
what may be called the primary objects for which local taxation is 
levied. 

I would follow this division in classifying the purposes for 
which the outstanding debt of 262,017,000/. has been raised by 
local authorities. 


£ 


for purposes for which local authorities are bound to 
137,212,000 


provide. 
36,071,000 for educational and recreative purposes. 
87,581,000 for trading and similar purposes. 








Total 260,864,000 





Adding to this 1,145,000/., advances for private improvements 
to be repaid, we make up in round figures the total 262,017,000l. 
In a detailed consideration of municipal trading enterprises, 
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I am necessarily confined to municipal boroughs, as the parlia- 
mentary return in 1899 which was laid before Parliament does 
not include other local authorities. 

That return deals only with the 265 municipal boroughs in 
England and Wales, including the whole of the county boroughs, 
but excluding the London County Council; but practically this 
return may be taken to represent the principal municipal enter- 
prises of England and Wales, although of course there are similar 
undertakings carried on by other local authorities in more restricted 
localities. 

These undertakings may be divided into six principal classes :— 


Waterworks. 

Gasworks. 

Markets. 

Tramways. 

Hlectric lighting. 

Piers, quays, and harbours. 


It may be stated that with the exception of markets, most 
of which were founded originally under charters, only 46 of 
these enterprises were commenced before 1850. But some of the 
waterworks owned by municipalities date from very early times— 
Southampton from the year 1420, Hull from 1447, Bath from 
1500, Plymouth from 1590, Rye from 1600, and Oxford from 
1694. We thus see that even in ancient days those who were 
responsible for the management of some municipalities at least 
recognised the importance of a good supply of pure water to the 
public. Of these enterprises waterworks and gasworks are the 
principal ones, involving the largest amount of capital and the 
largest receipts. There are 173 municipal boroughs who own the 
waterworks supplying their respective localities. Of these the 
bulk were established by private companies, and subsequently 
purchased by the municipal authorities. 

The figures relating to the 173 waterworks now under 
municipal control show— 


£ 
Total capital provided by corporations .........00+ 48,434,890 
CTRL DOR RO WOU vette ar<ucsienveseseartehcedotetesénnecssvssees 46,546,391 
PAIO UI Gl, COD DENG OLE hipe cdr ciwsnas ivocsanesvorccarenseraes 5,140,486 
¥ in sinking funds or loans funds _............ 1,332,508 
Average annual income for the five years ending 
31st March, 1898, or where undertaking com- AY: 
menced during that period, from date of 19445937 
COMMENCEMENE .ncrrrssosinceccsrcveeescersecsecseseressseasnes 
Average working expenses for the same periods.... 902,612 
», annua] amount paid for interest, oy ead ees 
instalments of principal on capital borrowed | 999933 


Average annual amount set apart for depreciation 15,241 
Net average annual profit.......... GEeetbitelh bs lata ckee 27,792 
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There are 87 corporations who own their gasworks. The 
figures relating to these 87 gasworks are :— 


£ 
Total capital Provides aiitaduserssenss choses dwenntsevns ae 20,175,764 
Capital borrowed. cnsssivscatlesyannascWctetavecss polessiges 19,254,350 
Amount PBIG OM Bicmecsh esteem dd es bersapartonns tieeestonte 354575329 
In sinkitig Pandas GALA hewees aie hatees Ups. Abeer snaternsten ets 1,075,802 
Average ANNUBLANCOME Jyh; riidesscssosasscsasees ddnrne Sovbae 4,517,126 
7 WOFKING CXPONSES ssseeece.eecseatensesers 3,336,918 

oa amounts paid for interest and , 
instalments OF principal..........cos.csssossrecserssesesess 7725535 
Average annual Gepreciation  .......ssssscsccsvesereseesees 39.333 
Net average 6nitivial PION Gil f snsssstosoayaveansevoaeees 370,340 


There are 204 corporations who own their markets. The 
figures are as follows :— 


£ 

Capital provic Gc cxon) geceluctsnchacreyssste ances caigoutiocarsveseniees 4,770,301 
a9 L, & DOPRO WOU? ees cbieeteentr cas ser csanend erotpth oertevrc vers 4,211,695 
gy Po DBL, OIF Fb oes Be iene. dened oscanasceusesstlyiapovecceeta 1,361,518 
Ann SiTUAN gy FUNG onsseeres ster corte tenses ox esos nesceca on terse 219,339 
Average ANHUGL INCOME. 5 Jocsec.ctecessidessshauendssevecouten 454,304 
me WOTKING OLPCOBOS . Wii siesLvtishscrestespaniosit 204,826 
oy annual amount paid for interest and 156,681 

instalments of principal...........sssecerssssscessssssees ‘ 
DGPPOCIBAION,. 2558. sasjoussos cavcdswat seen s¥e Meenas tatonnsiieenseeetys 460 
Net average annual profit....iscicscescesssccerecsoscvssssoscenses 935337 


There are 28 corporations who own their tramways. The 
figures are as follows :— 


£ 

CREP IteAL PY OV ARO Bie csc ccts-sssedvcashbolesdeias sas Aaevarn ies 3,213,654 
J i (RDOTPOWOON Ay. .il2.0h Ga ets cen bereree deen ret aeeeeeeces 2,689,384 
Get SS RIG DEG 125i Wegska dines nck sae ken ata Bee 4995377 
AEs SITLL TOA GS Ae. Lipset velpada taxed Bei ii tee dards 104,969 
AYGTALS BUTUAL INCOM 6 ...5<se.as-rszeo songet consrandetaseceess sine 435,942 
fs) RVOUBIDG "OX NOTIGOH stsxs shaven Aecseete sis ters tens tare 302,670 

» annual amount paid for interest and 
instalments of principal..........scsseeeserenerseesees 995705 
Anal epreciation <,. 4-0. {cst Medive Seneocthalestenteents 8,488 
Net average annual profit ............ssscsscsrscoveseesedenres 34,079 


There are 55 corporations who own electric light works. The 
figures are :— 
£ 


Cp ube SPO VIGO Jiscivetes cs tisscapt ainie: vaste ta ane pene ete 3,416,711 
Fy a POORLO WOU! Si caronts cvsceeacteoataae ancedere cameraman 3,108,533 
Gy RAC OTT cas teat dbehecbteantic acuseh atcigaheeiainaete 108,848 
In pimkiny Lunds. d2...5-. ieee oeainsnagche Aare ceed 101,642 
AVerago ANNUAL INCOME ..i..cccrscosacssorsdeessacestosdsoctdesnuns 304,4.99 
97 44. WOTrking AXPeNses ca ilht-Aea As Aes -aeke 168,755 

f annual amount paid for interest and 
instalments of principal...........sssscscsesseesceeseesees na SaaDS 
Annual dépreciation /i,tiisiacsdinh devdlaseenaev en 35747 


Net average annual profit ......c..sccccscsesscssscsseessceescees 5,338 
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There are 17 corporations who own piers, quays, &c. The figures 
are: 


£ 

DPE DA Es PSEVIGEDL Fovaycapestaceecans sensaopeert acaces fara ast ate? 457975489 
POM R REDON ove gah cross laos dvs cavenssotans coy optunee pee 4,676,829 
Pe RENT OLE MOE oa ss By ck Seda eas nip ann eucvdreay tvevederonnd 361,522 
REPORT SEITE EE CoG pos vetnc chor vacd sooncecvonseescesveusse 143,029 
AN GFA%O ANNUAL INCOME 6.462.625 .ccdcessssacecsssescccsesorsces secs 324,780 
PUA WOTEINS OX ICTINGH |, pio chcui chen dsscsesnecteccosevedves 197,495 

» annual amount paid for interest and 
instalments of principal............ccleeseeeesenes 1759427 
PASINVEES AGERE COLE GI OTE atts stiane Wcchedeyacorsvosessssesrovesecvaten 13,660 
BRUM OSBORN ie Prtese rainy ite reghsste-sapcexyocescersceesssoeace 61,802, 


The summary of the foregoing, and of similar figures in 
respect. of baths, cemeteries, working class dwellings, and other 
miscellaneous enterprises which the Local Government Board 
regard as reproductive undertakings carried on by municipal 
boroughs in England and Wales. The total results are :— 

£ 


AMSUNG. OF. CAPIbEL PYOVIGE 0. <i ccssseecesavecsseseerconcessssnesessses 88,152,595 
ry + BRO U WrOCL ous Wane ts tha bervens¥eroyvanvesnpyts cect 83,379,931 
- PIRI OTE Petra teck thes cetdinss BX svacvbevbene £11,720,904 
To which must be added amounts in As 
sinking funds or loan funds ............ 322033597 


Ser sore ry Veta bees 
Average annual income for five years ended March, 

1898, or, when the undertaking commenced cunng 8,898,376 
that period, from the date of commencement .... 


Average annual working expenses ..........cccecessesseseseesees 53319,597 
3 annual amount paid for interest and Ry 
instalment of principal .........:.c.csssessscesoeesscsesanceosce 3912727 
Net apart for depreciation. ...... .c.ccecs.-ssecsrcdnecersoecsecsarssese 81,167 
Leaving the average annual net profit of all ang Poon 
pal reproductive undertakings ............cecsessseeeeeees 37934 


The profit in the great majority of cases is applied in reduction 
of rates. The practical result is that the income produced by the 
existing municipal enterprises pays the working expenses, the 
interest and instalments of borrowed capital, and leaves a profit 
balance of 370,341/., or about 4 per cent. on the outstanding debt, 
which the Local Government Board, after making certain correc- 
tions on the foregoing figures, put at 71,883,232/. 

There is no doubt that the tendency of the present day is in 
the direction of combination, by which the public can secure 
greater advantages at a cheaper rate, and in a more efficient 
manner than they could secure them by private enterprise, and 
there are beyond question certain public needs which ought to be 
supplied under the control of the local authorities. The difficulty 
arises as to what is the true boundary line which must be main- 
tained between public enterprise carried on at the publi¢é cost and 
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at the public risk, and private enterprise carried on by individual 
traders or a combination of individual traders in partnership or in 
companies. The history of the manner in which Parliament has 
hitherto dealt with this question must be recalled. 

There are undertakings which require parliamentary sanction 
and legislative powers for their establishment and management. 
No individual trader, no private company, can establish for him- 
self or themselves the right to compulsorily acquire other people’s 
property, or to use for their own advantage the roads and high- 
ways which belong to the public. This country has adopted in 
the United Kingdom the principle that the railways of the country 
should be provided by private capital, and conducted by private 
management under public control. In India and in some of the 
Colonies railways are either partially or altogether managed by 
the Government. In addition to railways. Parliament has 
vested large powers in joint stock undertakings for the construc- 
tion and management of waterworks, gasworks, and similar 
undertakings. The legislature has accompanied the grant of 
these powers with elaborate conditions, for public control for 
securing the public convenience, for guarding the public safety, 
and for enabling the public on certain terms and under certain 
conditions to compulsorily acquire these undertakings. 

So far as railways are concerned, I submit, that if the Paine 
of this country are contrasted with what are called the State 
railways of many foreign countries, the contrast is favourable 
to the superiority of the management of our railway system. 
There may be some points on which State control results in a 
more economical mode of transport. But I am satisfied that no 
government department could manage the railway system of this 
country with the efficiency, the safety, and the speed which our 
ereat railway companies supply. 

But be that as it may, we have, in the case of railways, vast: 
private undertakings in which the whole community are vitally 
interested carried on by private management, invested with large 
statutory powers, but subject to public control, which successive 
legislation makes more and more stringent. The competition 
between one railway and another is now a competition of 
convenience and speed. A cut-throat competition in railway fares 
is practically impossible. Stephenson’s maxim that ‘‘ where com- 
‘“‘ bination was possible competition was impossible,” so far as 
railway fares are concerned, has been proved to be true. But where 
there are two competing lines, say, e.g., between London and 
Birmingham, or London and Edinburgh, going through different 
tracks of country and charging the same rates, there is an effective 
competition in the conveniences and speed of the two systems. 
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But in modern times we have seen another kind of locomotion 
gradually growing into public favour and serving a great public 
need—the construction of tramways in local districts. It is im- 
possible to have two sets of tram rails in the same streets, say 
of any borough. You must have but one system, no matter by 
whom it is owned. In other words, it must be a monopoly, and 
as such using the public roads and streets which belong to the 
community. 

There are also undertakings which are for the common good 
and for the general use of the whole community. The supply of 
pure water and of artificial hght fall within this category. 

Parliament has by general legislation controlled the manage- 
ment of certain undertakings which are for the common good and 
general use of the whole community, and has sanctioned in the 
public interest the transfer of these undertakings to municipal 
public authorities. I do not suppose that any controversy will 
arise as to the wisdom of the course which Parliament has adopted 
-with respect to undertakings of the character to which I have 
referred. 

There is a difference of opinion as to the extent to which 
municipal enterprise should be further carried. Lord Avebury, 
in a recent paper read before the London Chamber of Commerce, 
says that among the businesses which various municipalities are 
in the present session asking Parliament to grant them powers 
to, undertake, are banking, pawnbroking, coal supply, saddlery, 
manufacture of electrical fittings, of the residual products of gas, 
and other branches of trade and manufacture. 

Those who favour these and similar extensions of municipal 
trading, allege that a public authority can raise money more easily 
and cheaply than a private company can, and that therefore to 
leave certain undertakings in private hands is to sacrifice an 
economical advantage,—that if a profit can be made out of the 
general supply of some community, why should not the community 
realise that profit for itself,—and that as certain undertakings are 
of necessity monopolies, it is better that public authorities should 
hold these monopolies and carry them on for the public benefit. 

In opposition to this it is alleged that the great difficulty of a cor- 
poration engaging in a trade is to hold the balance evenly between 
the ratepayer as a proprietor of the corporation undertaking, and 
the ratepayer as consumer, that where manufacturing or commercial 
undertakings are in the hands of the public authority, the power 
and authority of the authority is used to defend them as such, and 
to prevent anyone else conducting a competing trade,—that in any 
branch of industry which is of a mobile character, and which 
depends on the education of the public and the tempting of 
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customers, it is desirable that the private capitalist, who under- 
stands his own business, should be free to conduct it in his own 
way. Without deciding as to the force of these conflicting argu- 
ments, I want to point out what appear to be some of the 
practical considerations which deserve special attention. 

The extension of municipal enterprises beyond those which 
Parliament has practically sanctioned, involves consideration of 
(1) the nature and objects of the undertakings which it is proposed 
to entrust to the municipal authorities, (2) the capital outlay, 
(5) the probable income and financial results, (4) the management 
required, the protection of the interests of the ratepayers, (5) the 
question of competition or monopoly, (6) the protection of the 
general consumers against any charge beyond those of the open 
market, and (7) the guarding against extravagant expenditure by 
the authorities or permanent officials on whom the conduct and 
control of these undertakings will devolve. 

I apprehend that there will be a general agreement that any 
extension of municipal enterprise should be confined to such 
undertakings as are clearly for the common good and the general 
use of the whole community, and that they should comprise under- 
takings which it is for the public advantage that they should be 
placed under public control. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that the general user cannot 
decide the question of municipal enterprise. Take two articles 
which are perhaps in very general use, tobacco and beer. If 
general user is to be the test, it might be urged that public bodies 
should become manufacturers of tobacco and beer. They would 
be the guardians of the purity of both these commodities, and 
possibly they might carry them on so as to produce such a profit 
as would be an advantage to the community where they were located; 
but if the price was higher than the actual cost, the consumers of 
these articles are taxed to the relief of rates for the benefit of 
those who do not smoke and who do not drink beer. If, on the 
other hand, the prices are lower than the cost price, then the 
general ratepayers, including those who do not smoke and who do 
not drink, are taxed in order to supply cheap tobacco and cheap 
beer for a section of the community. 

So far as the financial question is concerned it aronla I think, 
be admitted that where undertakings are promoted by public 
authorities or private persons there is no getting rid of the 
capitalist. Whether the undertaking is established by the private 
individual or by a corporation, private or public, the capital 
will still have to be found, and the cost of finding that capital is a 
charge that will have to be met. 

In raising capital for public purposes, all property of the 
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community is in effect chargeable with its repayment with interest, 
and the public should therefore be guarded as far as possible 
against the risk of loss, and that to a great extent depends upon 
whether the management of the undertaking proposed is such as 
can be efficiently and successfully carried on by an unpaid public 
body having no personal pecuniary interest. This question of 
management is a main factor in the classification of enterprises 
which can or cannot be undertaken by public authorities. The 
industrial success of this country, whether it be manufacturing or 
commercial, has been attained by individual energy, impelled by 
the motive of individual ambition and profit, and devoting time 
and energy to the most minute and continuous superintendence of 
every detail. 

And to these characteristics of individual management must 
be added the constant discoveries of inventions both in machinery, 
manufacture, materials, and distribution, which render such 
enormous services to the trade of this country. 

Public undertakings must be carried on under the check of an 
impartial and constant audit. The system of audit by a public 
official which prevails through every department of local govern- 
ment, does not as yet apply to municipal boroughs, although 
Parliament, in the recent London Government Act, wisely applied 
this efficient audit to the metropolitan boroughs, it does not apply 
to municipal boroughs. This necessity for a thorough system of 
Government audit I regard as vital. 

The question of competition with private traders is of the 
greatest importance. The municipality taxes the whole com- 
munity, and in that taxation includes the private trader, and 
therefore in the case of competition with that trader, he is compelled 
to contribute to a fund which might be employed to compete with 
him in his own business, and so to destroy his trade. 

And not only is the competing trader affected, but the general 
consumer may have to pay a higher price in consequence of the 
creation of a monopoly. We have hitherto regarded it as the 
right of every citizen to buy in the cheapest market, and safe- 
guards would be required to prevent any interference with this 
‘principle. 

The essential principle of free trade is that the whole body of 
consumers are not to be taxed for the benefit of the producers, 
and while we have to carefully eliminate from our commercial 
system everything which infringes that principle, we must not 
allow it to be violated for the benefit of public authorities any 
more than for the benefit of private traders. 

Parliament has just appointed a joint committee of both Houses 
to consider the principles which should govern the power given 
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to municipal and other local authorities for industrial enter- 
prises. 

An inquiry into municipal trading is neither directly nor 
indirectly an attack upon our municipal institutions. Those 
institutions have worked well in the past, they have accomplished 
great benefits to the advantage of the whole community, and it 
would be worse than a mistake in any way to hamper or to inter- 
fere with their beneficent operations. 

I have been too long and too intimately connected with 
municipal life to be a party to such a proceeding. I have always. 
advocated placing the supply of public water, of public light, and 
similar undertakings in the hands of the municipalities, and I am 
not prepared to accept the theory that the limit of successful 
municipal work has been reached, but when municipal and local 
bodies are claiming wider powers, embracing new areas of com- 
mercial and industrial activity, questions arise not only as to the 
extent to which those powers should be granted, but also as to the 
regulations and checks by which they should be accompanied. I 
have referred to some of these questions—there are others of great 
importance—and I think that a full and impartial consideration 
will be a great public advantage. Of course particular cases must 
be dealt with on their own merits, but all cases should be subject 
to the same provisions for guarding the interests of the ratepayers, 
for securing a strict supervision and audit of the expenditure of 
public money, for preventing the creation of unnecessary patronage, 
and for preventing the creation of a monopoly which would practi- 
cally exclude legitimate competition. 

It is impossible until such an inquiry has been completed to 
lay down any specific rules, or in other words to anticipate the 
conclusion to which the Committee may arrive. We can only 
point out the dangers and difficulties which may arise, the risks 
which may be run, and the injustice that might result. 

The true friends of municipal life and institutions are those 
who desire to see that life developed and those institutions 
strengthened on the broad basis of public benefit and of public 
support. They will not be disposed to sacrifice the rare advantages 
of the devotion, wise supervision and experienced management 
and administration which are the advantages of the voluntary 
public service of that large army of citizens who control our local 
administration, but they will recognise that there are limits to the 
extent and efficiency of that management—they will see that it 
must not conflict with the just interests of the ratepayers—the 
traders, and the public, and they will not weaken the strength 
and value of municipal administration by extending it beyond 
those limits. 
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PAC Po Ne Us 





TaBLE I.-—Purposes for which the Outstanding Loans of Local Authorities 
have been Raised, and Amounts Outstanding in respect of each purpose 


at 31st March, 1898. 





Waterworks. £ 
Town councils Seca ¢ Unreal, BC See 42,547,294 
Urban district councils (districts other than 
Eg Re ee ee oe } SOUR 
Joint boards and joint COMMIbLECES ....esesccecoseesee 768,151 
ASI PPR MARBLE LCE? GOUILGI Sis utes seakscoe etfs aves sevateesseveps> 671,091 
Harbours, Piers, Docks, and Quays. 
Harbour, pier, and dock authorities (in- 
cluding certain town and other ura 33,775,913 
SMR ME OUTICEIS Ft otk, ltnec senusstsbleeaton czconéarse 
MP TPR MREL OPILLOR yc c0.0onsaieccacfuuvoderen acoedeede ov dseoeure 425,109 
Highways, including Street Improvements. 
SUM T OBE Fa deride foot sah oA cbs cwvnde cavvdceste die ite deee 15,303,338 
MAN district councils (districts other nee 1,690,709 
RNIN TUS ONE cad. 20> -Y8Nt. Sinnsy Saverd onc convie s4edtvToados 
Pago COUNGY COUGH... ccosieac tecseacrcsssenew save 11,332,430 
Metropolitan vestries and district boards ......... 1,216,578 
Commissioners of Sewers of the City of London 1,232,915 
Corporation of London and other authorities 506,718 
Schools (including technical schools, 
reformatories, and industrial schools). 
Board schools, school board offices, reforma- 
tories, and industrial schools— 
School Board for London...................ssccecees 9,316,551 
Wher SCHOOL OATS \rsciisdec.sciew saduccivectosecveres 17,859,974 
County councils (reformatories, Kc.) ........ 24,696 
Technical instruction (buildings, &c.)— 
County councils, town councils, and 
councils of urban districts other can 602,173 
HIPOUE Se oeockdeesctavertsial isesteeastesvevts ta520s 
Other schools and colleges— 
ped councils and the Corporation of) 121,383 
EMR MEG. sSsccteca pice see Re cn eas ah ye nes <a ectyas cds 
Sewerage and Sewage Disposal Works. 
MUPOPPROUUPICIIG Suh Gos: Apu MON eocch ose. niesabisenei ses ses 13,638,950 
ea district councils (districts other ore, 6,486,839 
TEA) ae Spee 5 SAR ae, ey mae rv Be 
Beondon- County Council ».i0:.:n.cececsecveseesasnecscvenes 3,864,376 
Joint boards and joint committees... 1,449,481 
MMT ALAET ICL: COUNICUS ..2c5.5cccientasncssdecsthdsevdvscesees 1,497,041 
Metropolitan vestries and district boards ........ 253,319 
WAPI LOR WEE wnsiterensdencseoseseo-casee — 
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Tase I Contd.—Purposes for which Outstanding Loans have been Raised. 








£ £ 
Brought forward....r..sreseeceseees — 168,465,906 
Gasworks. 
Town ‘COUNOLB  »...cs./ccarehte ane CUR tla 15,589,984 
Urban district councils (districts other than 2,146,957 
boroughs) -.5.:.24....:deaenn heat amie secret 
Joint, boards ~ 6.0: feccdegceeees recs epee take ee 555,178 
——— 18,292,119 
Poor Law Purposes, &c. 
Workhouses, infirmaries, schools, hospitals, 
&e.— 
Boards of ‘gusrdiamg yya2-cecstesssdtsscaeestnscuneses 6,796,992 


Managers of asylum and school districts 2,486,164 
Vestry offices— 














Churchwardens and OVEYLSCYS.....c00cccccereeeeee es 20,900 
Union Assessment Acts— 
Boards Of Grila Rais ig ss cts maw cothereds suvoevsses ovens 4,142 
TE SOE, 19S 
Markets. ; 
Corporation Df Tigi Gniiiyec ce ccks..§ 100s pctv scisenensees 2,708,300 
TOWN: COUNGIUS Hh acento Ree Gi obossueccesytucnaens 2,787,495 
nen district councils (districts other than 301,060 
OL OUR TAM ol mesic tA cect oy avohen sti npscaes tees 
Commissioners of markets and fairs ............00 56,570 
Brewery e 5,803,425 
Parks, Pleasure Grounds, Commons, and 
Open Spaces. 
Tower contre 60s. Basasctevciswaecsceancsesncs seosantanansnanectent 3,310,815 
eis district councils (districts other than 528,802 
OPOUSIB) | petsslinres peaceeentalens-ssbenscessctaraa cienpes 
Metropolitan vestries and district boards ........ 317,604 
London Gotinby Gower a7. sssescie:ss.cccsVbacrumets 1,006,500 
Corporation, OF DG 00 ois tevvecicnsvvontacneenerssuonsseees 194,000 
Other Authorities iissetectacisleescsxtrives solstice eeetets 37,111 
Pat pay" 51394,832 
Public Buildings, Offices, &c. (not included 
under other Sagat al) 
TowicOun ola yc.:fcirnuiesadckvocr dpamtareeiaird 4,195,403 
Urban district councils districts other than 
boroughs) Lidge ashasd gels as anna cues Cekioseee eet 
Metropolitan vestries and district Lert, 321.453 
(mortuaries, vestry halls, offices, &c.)........ 
London County Council (additional aera 30.976 
accommodation and coroners’ courts) 
County councils other than the London 
County Council (shire halls, assize courts, \ 291,011 
judges’ lodgings, and petty sessions rooms) 
Corporation of London (the Royal Exchange) 41,600 
Receiver for the Metropolitan police dis- 50.000 
trict (police popes) Mi tiie, Wiis dnoutkieecans Mh 
Parish councils (parish rooms, parish rea 8.047 
vestry halls, and parish halls) ao) sepa bende : 
poe 554315470 











Carried forward.......cscetsrecacsaserers — 212,695,950 
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Tas_eE I Contd.—Purposes for which Outstanding Loans have been Raised, 





£ {£ 
Brought forward...........0008 ea — 212,695,550 
Lunatie Asylums. 
County councils other than the London 3.062.101 
MEOSLDD SG @HOTETICIL arcpue rh tatadves eyashecherbected\nivaacoasses heres 
Suticgh steel rete Th Ney Gp) iis te I Sa Oa Se 1,170,888 
PPOUMOTROOUNEY WOUTIOLLS J.n.).0<scoonegncghossiowesdbasesiee 930,369 
MDE DOPALIOME OF LOT COM. .ovecccoo-esscs0nsrsennivaviucysondovee 8,000 


5,171,358 


Advances to the Manchester Ship Canal 
: Company. 
Town Council of Manchester .........sccseceessessees — 5,127,980 


Housing of the Working Classes. 
Tendon: County Cote iy ....52.-.-.0-s).rscserecssseseevors 1,776,988* 
Town councils— 
Under Artizans and Labourers’ Dwellings 











Improvement Acts and Artizans’ Dwell- 2,113,679 
BE RUA seeded aac gidea a scosisncadessevsapubeneSesurvalede 
Under Housing of the Working Classes 495.813 
ote) 1800 and 1894 lensed Kh 
MRSC VOL A CER: soos vallats etee tat aseazeeciuesyasoans 110,793 
Urban district councils (districts other ee 9172 
BACRENDANO! 19B PAOD Mio ficaa cs caver ican ssboeh oadetboenear case Aa, 
g 
PUP ISETIOU, COUTIOLLS 55-5250 sss fensecds tive onssacs sores 1,445 
Metropolitan vestries and district boards 
and the Commissioners of Sewers of te 216,004 
STEVE ALIOUCOTE vars .cpstnyaath csaveherdsuets  coluasdhoye tem 
Sara hh Oa ee 
Bridges and Ferries. 
PROTON COUNTY COU CII Sc eo cvocerescctesionscrervoseess 1,772,039 
PGE POVERLOD OF LOM OMNS.,<cccceieesraesgasonsiel orcabsoresde 1,050,900 
RE UME TAY UL TROLS Bt tts, deo, da stator cayan vets cbcsne vanes geek ces 1,000,336 
oe district councils (districts other than 328,681 
aga 461) beds sy eer cr. Boks Sete Se Oe Eee 
SIALOTS AIG TVOUIGICB: sees eckeccusctsatsongdeceeas odes cate tecestaoee 122,966 
STEVE? Eee 452745922 
Electric Lighting. 
BRAG ar Ot LCS Litt faces eck occa tycediel sate tvevenssadetepes 3,057,739 
oo district councils (districts other than 134.142 
Une CLET 9 Ds is Besa s ep Raa LACAN A RISO : 
Metropolitan vestries and district boards ........ 482,601 
aon) County Council 0... :ccscasccessccsaclneseconseese 159 
,; meenrepe 3,674,641 
CIAEEIGCE TOF WAT ceyeessdey rivers sane oss: — 23557015745 





* Including 717,319. in respect of loans raised since the passing of the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890. 
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TaBeE I Contd.—Purposes for which Outstanding Loans have been Raised. 

















£ £ 
Brotight TOY WATE strcteccescaronseses _ 235,701,745 
Tramways. 
Town COUNCILS /..46.s+ngeveavenperesgstanetesdlereUisevaasserennes 2,402,149 
Urban district councils (districts other than 
49,673 
boroughs) | f.ss..feccecauepadeiedessnen dteeah Poesketen epee vets 
London County Goumgi i i, secccctsnceen utivressenstey 803,923 
312555745 
Land Drainage, Embankment, River 
Conservancy, and Sea Defences. 
Drainage, embankment, and conservancy 
boards, and Commissioners of Sewers 2 143,672 
(extra-metropolitan) ........secseeeeesess tees: 
Town conncils c.f 2h tie atnenierome cevanatie nse 600,668 
Urban district councils (districts other than : 
b 117,395 
OTOUM GG ) acetates sane x pasace abet geo skean cia 8s oot 
London County Council ii. is ctetsstesusstsctsnantvnes 35,445 
emer 2,897,180 
Cemeteries and other Burial Grounds. 
Town councils  ...........0.000 seseeaseatasenecsersneensenseanenes 288,064* 
Urban district councils (districts other “eet 272,224% 
Dorovhs) Lesesheas eteena skeet svete temstateone: 
Joint boards and joint committees ........ cee 104728 
Rural disteigt Wo wails 65 awaken sncctk- nranceiieaghe 59,341* 
Parish councils acting under the Burial Acts 187,184 
Burial boards and other local authorities 
(except parish councils) acting under the 1,962,345 
Byrraal Wet ai oon css emeesed teaset ses ssh coscrdgatessnearvene 
“SS aha 257295339 
Baths, Washhouses, and Open Bathing Places. 
TOW OOUDGUA Tf s..ton0.deesutes ee Asavesse ta eccawenssersee ones 992,712 
Urban district councils (districts other than 
b 80,868 
OSTA LUE Pelee ands sasacnrsnsunees Vapnat ibepanesess Meneses 
Metropolitan vestries (parishes in Schedule A 513.602 
to the Metropolis Management Act, 1855) 4 
Comunissioners of Baths and Washhouses and 
certain other authorities administering 288,418 
the Baths and Washhouses Acts................ 
—_——_—_—_—_ 1,875,600 
Cartind forward icestissessscessorvrsoveese — 246,459,600 


* In respect of cemeteries provided under the Public Health (Interments) 
Act, 1879, or under local Acts, in cases where the authority does not act as 
burial board under the Burial Acts. 
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Brought forward...........coeeese 


Hospitals. 

PEM PRRC OMITIGUIB OA, cster teres ecotainenpdoc yap sedve coies sctoqesacs 
Urban district councils (districts other Woe | 
PRES PIRES Jot rree ei cer Nes sitcdcdsedivh oes Nacacdivasstoasiees 
Joint boards and joint committees ......... cc. 
PMEIEM ECLISE TICE COUNCIL Sienna sare craves rorsvesscsoveescodos), ores 
Port sanitary authorities, Ke. wees ease pes 


Police Stations, Gaols, and Lock-up Houses. 


County councils other than the aay 
RP OVTIG YE OUNIOLD sce siya ccaspuanteccsr<Dsuss sevasstvsycoes>s 
SEO EEA LITIGRES Ob s1 foe ssacu cia vis ds av'sekestoenopaustesves Woode¥s 
Receiver for the metropolitan police district... 
PIONGOTE COUNTY COUNCIL -o-.ccceceossues sonssacaecsvavosnece 


Public Libraries, Museums, and Schools of 
Science and Art. 
ERAS WE BCOULTUCLIS Os hse Ractccthdcceaisensaccorsssnec>aisev engi 


Fire Engines and other Appliances, and 
Fire Brigades. 


London County Council (Metropolitan ay, 
PES ENP © bests 1 tos uy sablenved tesa cots seas codaned Eoacesss 
EPO MIRE NTIEICT ONAL ook crc otduumichneensdedpitatinssecsinnesa ei 
Urban district councils (districts other rome 
LETSSEIT AALS Dp le, Be ea saad De iaarese <1 Sipe pre 


Slaughter Houses. 
BEG WEL OOUTCLI ra assecsvbesairctanderasctsstdeiidsaossheosccosonstes 
Urban district councils (districts other saa 
FHS EOU MES) Pe canes cape, cdttsses vei csrsssacx te toss ensarionease 


BRRDV TE MXNUTIOLIS osatscasgs taxa hesnrsterduceyectertuskodesentaerooe4ce 
Urban district councils (districts other ee 
MER OS) ha catccns se. oote stress ataesiee hiv faites saicce ieee 
EMER CISETICH COUTICLUG © .c.5..:0nctaceoonseccovsscdsseonesesee: 
County councils other than the et 
BROT B Ge CATR ye atas csi tes ta kecs sesad sea aaavchennnconss 
RPM SEE CSLLTICL ISA ce Suede soccaee as dste ssscaletsarosbeesvoseres ss as 


MTAFTIOO LOL WEE secesseepsescceocsaceceessre 


£ £ 


a 246,459,600 


1,128,855 


182,390 


180,109 
146,298 
30,304 





1,667,956 


471,425 


463,339 
475,000 
5,333 





1,415,097 


651,185 
223,821 





875,006 


541,943 
216,789 
56,906 


1,749 
817,387 





146,228 
36,112 





182,340 


38,219 
11,921 
21,852 

6,542 


298 
78,832 











— 251,496,218 
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£ £ 
Brought forward.....2. ..escseeees — 251,496,218 
Small Holdings. 
County councils other than the Rena 49, Bias 
County Council SP Avienietaispdemeicsesaterees 3 
Private Improvement Works. 
Towncounels ..careeres see ee eesesnsenssescaransescsseees 529,424 
Urban district councils (districts other ot 597,741 
DOvOwUghs) 5 o5aisabsneraacesthentesanst racnennttemieepstehibe 
Rural district: couneilisicsccciccvece tie vavvsascss soeaeth 17,556 
1,144,725 
Loans for other Works and Purposes, and 
Unapportioned Loans.* 
Town councils (municipal accounts) «2.0... 1,817 ,000*+ 
(other accounts) ........cseeseeeee 4,742,848*f 
A a ‘district councils (districts other et 810,686*§ 
OVO) 2)hy codon io sbesbe pees eederratei dona APTA 
London County Cormoil ii savscsenect-socsexessonsarcase 1,421,270]| 
Metropolitan vestries and district boards ........ 406,348 
County councils other than the London 141,191 
County ‘Goun cll esssrvarcstngea sites, doves esssevayreen 
Rural distric6 councils 5. ssiseonsssnss uteares deersecios 25,0397 
Salmon and freshwater fishery conservancy 
1,915 
OGTR USL tinct ed spc estioasnOuere ration specrdaaneesers | 
Trustees of certain metropolitan squares ........ | 1,544 
Parish sonneils G4 ics ee Be onei este ae | 1,876 
Port sanitary authorities ............sce rorcsersssesars | 180 
| 95369,897 
Wile 9 pacer ap ay Seed eal oe | — 262,017,152 








* Including loans which were raised for two or more of the purposes 
mentioned in this table, but which it has not been found practicable to 


apportion among the several purposes. 


+ Including 100,000l. in respect of subscription to Hull and Barnsley 


Railway, 168,5501. for expenses of incorporation and of local Acts, and 
534,727l. for purposes connected with corporate property (other than that 
specified under separate headings). 


t Including 135,392/., costs of local Acts; 176,053/. for improvement of 
insanitary property at Liverpool, 376,134/. for night-soil removal works at 
Manchester, and 4,757/. under the Museums and Gymnasiums Act, 1891. 


§ Including 78,552/., costs of local Acts. 


|| Comprising 1,284,892/. on account of the Thames Tunnel and Subway, 
28,295/. weights and measures, 7,273/. gas meter testing, 1,572/. electric meter 
testing, and 99,238/. workshops and store yards. 


"1 Including 332/., legal expenses and costs of local Acts. 
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Tase IT, 
‘ Loans Owing by the several Classes of Local Authorities at 31st March, 1898. 
i: | County Other 
Boroughs. Boroughs, 
Town Councils (accounts other than munici- = 
pal accounts, excluding accounts of town £ 
- councils acting as burial boards) — £ £ £ 
EMO chal cna cece tet aiiustetyieassanedapesh sei 34,651,103 | 7,896,191 | 42,547,294 
Sewerage and sewage disposal works ................ 9,219,553 | 4,419,397 | 13,638,950 
BEEGOL LIN PTOVEMENLES.........:).cncseseteerssorersterseacercoes 12,826,606 | 2,476,732 | 15,303,338 
ORDER ARTI BSE, est = es) eee 11,868,822 | 3,721,162 | 15,589,984 
RES EA GAISE Yolen nvasectaacorpted AoPhPiiedj ay ewrseden gece 2,541,520 516,219 | 3,057,739 
Parks, pleasure grounds, commons, and 2,743,752 567,063 | 3,310,815 
MMEEIESDIROCS | cocadscccsconcsscopersnsdessbivobinderit-ossees 
SLi po cryabs beh sa cchsoicdededbekfoconcodcsepani 2,006,661 730,834 | 2,737,495 
Housing of the working classes ..............::c:0000 2,662,543 57,742 | 2,720,285 
MERELY 9 wxeo sarc essssnarecesnovecarsectshakinbonsebtyevnseensern ages 2,241,167 160,982 | 2,402,149 
Baths, washhouses, and open bathing places.... 678,840 313,872 992,712 
NS 190s, sonccavhanssarectencanfvgi@isehibeansecebs each qaee 950,265 178,590 | 1,128,855 
IIIT ALO ULBOS © io. nras sass chaeaedaubes Vibeonnss sesvvch anes 91,258 54,970 146,228 
TEN a cce oats ss ee ciorcrscstorecn4 SCRA ANE coseecovench aes 172,620 115,444 288,064 
Fire engines and other appliances «0.0.0... 179,004 37,785 216,789 
Public offices and buildings ... ........ ce ceseeseeeeee 193,857 37,285 231,142 
IN anf psa csatad dice ARG SRL Dap cae oss 0b cee 99,436 74,353 173,789 
MOE LOCAL ACES: °4.05s..sscbecrsspniosbovbsornccccesccereass 81,808 53,584 135,392 
ea cee et Soe" ae 18,263 19,956 38,219 
Private improvement Works.........cccsesceeeeeeee 304,279 225,145 529,424 
Loans for other purposes, and eat 4,832,279+| 619,126 | 4,951,405 
IRE MRTNS oda cee sear chen cahease Apa testi anaveneece 
‘¥ | me ———| 110,140,068 
87,863,636 | 22,276,432 
Town Councils (municipal accounts, excluding ;——— sR 
accounts of town councils acting as harbour, 
_ pier, or dock authorities) — 
MEM ETITIES © 1c (0eiasdacsct de csevixivsvoncss<secuasicatcoochs 1,142,058 28,830 1,170,888 
Municipal buildings (not included under 
4 Bee isadings) a wily CS SOO ie | } Pht te FBEOV2 th 9 O64 28 
oes Roc aisssteeccxsstenas daoesecbecs 130,712 10,014 140,726 
RI EIENE). 505 joka ccrccsschcccacdercicossevecdysoosseceheoe 259,086 63,577 | 822,613 
Bemo0ls)and Colleges ..........,.-...csesecessesscsscsseesseees 100,883 — 100,883f 
eel instruction (buildings, &.) 10.2.0... 425,218 93,969 519,187 
Public libraries, museums, and schools of ~ 
REISS TAC ATG 0. 5.0. sccdechaocbseesucciauseetascavssodes 560,884 90,801 651,186 
BIER AN ferries ..........5....ccescccssesseesescessoscscees 776,971 | 228,365 | 1,000,336 
Vorporate property (other than that specified : 
_ under eikinte headings)..........5.... oie iad Be sae 140,138 684,127 
BEPPCLOCKS, ANG QUAYS iii... cl Seleceeteosscessosgeees 129,992 | 228,555 358,547 
ixpenses of incorporation and of local Acts .... 104,116 64,434 168,550 
ie 82 Movstanes Ship Con} gor oe0 | — | 6127.00 
ee. Purpose, and snapper || 1,087,606 | 144,762 | 1,282,685 
Ee atte ae st GAS tAt ter ae 1: tide 153292,251 
om | 13,417,389 | 1,874,862 Re - 
Re arried for wArd........cseersccssersereeee | — — — 125,432,319 
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____ * Including loans which were raised for two or more of the purposes specifically enumerated above, but which it has 
not been found practicable to apportion among the several purposes. 
_,._ + Including 308,234/. for floods prevention at Leicester, 176,053/. for the improvement of insanitary property at 
Liverpool, and 376,134/. for night-soil removal works at Manchester. 

_ £ Including 81,695/. for university buildings. 
sf Tneluding 100,000. in ee of subscription to Hull and Barnsley Railway, 99,633/. in respect of loans raised under 


oe (River Frome) Act, 1887, and the Bristol Floods Prevention Act, 1890, and 19,012/. for sea defences. - 
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£ £ 
Brought FOFWATA s.csesccossosseconsenees — 125,432,319 
Urban District Councils (Districts other than 
Boroughs) (excluding accounts of councils 
acting as burial boards, or as harbour, pier, 
or dock authorities). 
Sewerage and sewage disposal works ............+4+ 6,486,839 
Waterworks © 2i:.5..i: Aba tatecasarer tees eeateeeesest- 3,880,877 
Street improvements sisccicsec.sccooscavesvectecsestssseus < 1,690,709 
Bridges and ferries pra iisedisstessvecncveteubenvindhvseedsuene- 328,681 
Grae works | sessecjevaescoteseel eeasieca-anevstate tenes ugeesonbats 2,146,957 
Electric lighting: 2) yriditces-cs--sspetodteraee Mavs Kocnseseve 134,142 
Parks, pleasure grounds, and open spaces........ 528,802 
Marketa siiciescicis Ritiriviete es) Ait ee ehicereees 301,060 
Tram WEYB-"issos.sssoogesdtsenetettietecth aed rane ee breneostooucte 49,673 
Baths, washhouses, and open bathing places.... 80,868 
Hospitals Fiks.si..sscsuste top telancastgstecniee bes senyscdsautsoe 182,390 
Blaughterhouses.,..:.teccseseetecysdasesetesemteveseseesdeonset 36,112 
Cometerios 02 ...00ick See reteccsssseeleateeee vkcseavevserbins 272,224 
Fire engines and other appliances ..........4..000 56,906 
Publi OfiG08 (5,556 dee steatosis vevtuss cdoues 492,980 
93° Libraries and sn Users hisses vcccsesoeasobves 49,613 
Technical instruction (buildings, &c.)  ........... 68,341 
Piers; docks, and QuayD tattese.dcctehntsiect-serosasouecbies 30,847 
Sea defencdsiix...icetebeeeetiolbseend hela. cce ok ds 117,395 
Costs of Toes linia Sec fb cccoxataesccussitedscecsastoeent 78,552 
Allotment, :20. Besse peeret Aetnicaeinas eantieeet. see. 11,921 
Housing of the working classes ...........scssseeesee 40,635 
Private improvement WOrkS...........:secsessesercerees 597,741 
ees for other purposes, and unapportioned 733,671* 
OBTS PE sehean scene Peoibibadoacses bedhead anpbce leven 
18,397,936 
Metropolitan Vestries (parishes in Schedule A 
to the Metropolis Management Act, 1855) 
and District Boards (excluding accounts 
under the Burial Acts). 
Highways and street improvements .........s0004 1,216,578 
Sewerage and drainage Works ...........scscssseeeeee 253,319 
Parks, pleasure grounds, and open spaces........ 317,604 
BYIAOA isainitdelliey sacs taxievattostnssnenastuddusth seb} ORs tivceniozneos 34,365 
Hloctric Hgntin gts sasstkasnccsssccincecdseaheseitv rasa 482,601 
Publi¢wonventenoes Hs vAcieek..c.ccterteseanetardccttereees 80,191 
Baths and wWashlouses scscheccsvovdesbssevecsssecieccsen ones 513,602 
Public libraries and museums ...........ccceseeseereeeees 67,481 
Housing of the working classes ...........sssssesee 43,504 
Mortuaries and places for holding post- 16.272 
mortem examinations and inquests............ / 
Depéts, wharves, yards, and refuse destructors 314,681 
Other public unidinps a,c use ceteetotan 305,707 
WOLKE (eich ones ecctvalpivateh seceeboh eavcees 11,476 
rane ia cm 3 ,65 73 81 
Carried. forward. ic....seccssesssdessoeenes — 147,487,636 


* Including 1,537/. in respect of labouring class dwellings under Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board. 
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£ £ 
Brought forward ......cceseseeees — 147,487,636 
Corporation of London. 

PM MeE RIS erat sre te eeeren te rake farses sccdhsrelocassiosesecsées 2,708,300 
SECON ea ractarrtcaemaeetee cette trct ies iaterssevecssasesheserse 1,050,900 
Holborn Valley and Farringdon Market im- 387.300 

MIRO ¥ OMIA ateae wet tecsetatorsesataca Rerasttetaciesteeveseeeess ; 
CODEL. SPACES go ccsncnctswentrets sosee Meee teteectttiesesestesecs 194,000 
Other purposes (including loans raised for 

the Commissioners of Sewers of the ciy| “395,060 

RRR ERSTUA OT Potemiersiatcreanssaratheces cesed tececvetoteasss ses 





sioners of Sewers of the City of 325,500 


Deduct—Loans raised for the Commis- 4,736,100 
PEMOTICROIT MES et peceattor tr eoietedss sedecyaycecinevecdente’ 
— 4,410,600 


Commissioners of Sewers of the City of 





London. 
Street improvements........ Fetlestsnsiddescessedeavercentiiigh 1,232,915 
Housing of the working classes .....sseeseeesseeee 172,500 
Ee yrs 1,405,415* 
Joint Boards and Joint Committees for 
certain purposes. 
Sewerage and sewage disposal works ............4.+ 1,449,481 
OUST avg 6 lg ee ha eB ie oo Ro OE ee ae 768,151 
ME PEMS PRADO MP eee essere nec eas tice seeks ckccab doadacchacse 555,178 
RP OMEIUAIE Preece TT eieccnicevscd ch scrveececelsesnesecss 180,109 
CUED PS) PS TT CBS eh dG i Be lt 10,172 
ee an Cra 
Harbour, Pier, and Dock Authorities (in- 
cluding town and other urban district a! 7 
councils acting as harbour, pier, and dock 339775913 
PMUIMSPAGION | var tact eratsrsdctetee vecvovstet stesesevencs eesese 
School Boards. 
SIOHGOL: ISORTC LO LONGON,.ccoengevenscossoeessecacestsensees 9,316,551 
MIG NOL: BENOGOL PORTS Ras ii ercatscccasdectscoccceoeccucccetees 17,859,974 





—| 27,176,525 
London County Council. 








Street improvements and embankments............ 11,332,430 
aE RN CREAT! ct ea ttanes fees elie’ esncalewetescyarsss0tvoresese 3,864,376 
CU OE IE Cage yeti ay Arena Sie BE aaa aa 1,772,039 
Housing of the working classes ........ssssssseees 1,776,988+ 
Thames tunnel and subway .......c.scsessscrsseseseees 1,284,892 
Parks, commons, and open Spaces ...seseeseees 1,006,500 
SLE Ra. Wie SIT esol plan RC EOE RN 803,923 
MEIER SO SW SUIS sos each cdeu teas toca speak vingeh ernasiues tans 613,955 
EMR EEOC 3 ete eok cates cxscsstetersecctncedocsanstoscecesescsouseds 541,943 
Workshops and storeyards .........sscsscsssssssrsseeeees 99,238 
OBPTIGd, LOPWAT Cire... cevcecesaccecsee see —_ 214,219,180 


* This was the amount outstanding when the authority ceased to exist in 
January, 1898. 

+ Including 717,3197. in respect of loans raised since the passing of the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890. 
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£ £ 
Brought forward iy Uayessccarsesses seo: ae 217,219,180 
London County Council—contd. 
Thames river (prevention of floods) .........:08 «+ 35,455 
Weights and measures’ stiy-iissaseheessassrasesessocenses 28,295 
Other purposes 24 .0..<.1cepame eens area 43,755 
Loans taken over on adjustment of liabilities, 
&c., between the counties of Middlesex and 
Surrey, and London— 
Lunatic asy huimgsi nites -nngt abet cottetranauhdsa cs 316,414 
Prisons 2:40 bi wee ieee e 5,333 
Industrial s 010s terme vcsttecs be ecatgegensssneeeciee 127 
Loans to other local authorities ........ccccceeeeeeees 15,710,726 
39,236,379* 
Deduct—Loans owing to the Council 
by other local shoctiee sMenssnthenpcastetes pent 
i eee 
County Councils other than the London 
County Council. 
Trane tid pay ams Er Baa ated Bevin cctitcacenctt zt 3,062,101 
Police stations, gaols, and lock-up houses......... 471,425 
Shire halls, assize courts, judges’ lodgings, 291.011 
and petty SeSSIONS TOOMS ..........c:secesseseeeeees : 
Reformatories and industrial schools............... 20,794: 
Oountyi brid em isccgee dea attecncbsdessoctshasscviotoues 83,218 
Flighh Way nn. cpie [50 da dain fecserviase bee Senters nsantuaat oes 44,532 
Technical instruction (buildings, &c.) ........... 14,645 
Allotments and small holdings ou... eee 12,858 
Othiel DUPROHER. £5505. Necraseinesesbte fem antoees tact htens 144,024+ 
fTih ieee 4,144,608 
Receiver for the Metropolitan Police District. 
Central office, police stations, &C. .......eeseeceeee 475,000 
Policé Hours Bical ea Bh eke 50,000 
—_—_—_— 525,000 
Poor Law Authorities. 
Boards of guardians (workhouses, in- 
firmaries, ad PON Bae ( IER PENI GTO eat ee 
Managers of asylum and school districts 2,486,164 


(asylums, hospitals, schools, offices, &c.) 
Churchwardens and overseers (vestry offices) 20,900 





9,308,198 





Carried. forward... sccr.ccsccssssccoessses — 254,722,639 


* The loans outstanding are stated in gross; whereas, in the tables prefixed 

to the Annual Money Bill laid before Parliament by the Council, they are 
shown at their net amount, after deducting the value of land let on lease and 
other assets. The amount is apportioned approximately among the several 
purposes for which it had been raised. 
___ t Including 2,833/., the outstanding balance of a loan raised to pay con: . 
tributions towards the construction of a new bridge by the Corporation of 
Stockton ; 7,o00/. for a dairy farm; and 12,2531. in respect of a loan raised to 
pay the London County Council a balance of moneys due to them under an 
award of the Local Government Act Commissioners. 


e 
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£ £ 
Brought forward... css — 254,722,639 
Burial Boards and other local authorities 
(exeept parish councils) acting under the — 1,962,345 
EES CPA OES vas doce ta cah hess eets sneha srr center cpap noes 
Rural District Councils (accounts other 
than those relating to highways). 
Sewerage and sewage disposal works ................ 1,497,041 
IG ERAN AD El Reset eee cn eae tintie wa ons tearisesCisaeys jucdeewoxsve 671,091 
EIA i cacece tvs hail seeder griNar ices sab sac Sassenssdectes see 146,298 
BPO LOT SCN erste entan Wea ritiesadiccroceteied Acoli vesesenseees 59,341 
be BUG SIR OHUM Pt AEA reenncss bss claansecshsontsb sevedasesecs 21,582 
Strsef Improvements. ...c... ses wisisciiesrresnncoricsecondess 3,664 
Private improvement WOrksS...............ccssssesssserees 17,556 
PANTS Bae) aU Wee ey ae Se 29,988 
er tr ae 2,446,831 
Highway Authorities in Rural Districts ........ — 61,787 
POMP AD IR GALT USLEES © <,stecsdatedewbestiyncsdeaqastitaorseaseed — 9,435 
Parish Councils. 
Purposes Ot the Brrigl Acts: © 5. 0...1sscceesteceiseters 137,184 
Parish rooms, parish offices, vestry halls, 8.047 
BCL OTIAT TOIL ATA UM ices inst stuePoevvtoracases deer feaseteles : 
Pe GE VOB ULOUE EEOUILS§ orrecs aocag -crnngseorkdecyterneanavanaas 356 
BTU ERS NG es rade ea ieestccset ed ve vusogcsceucesGatscreniesssipcnoasece 298 
PN EEC LAP EVCAGI ES oo sag hs tek oR oatecenkans lueveteaccanieceogs 1,476 
MPO ELVIS PTO PORUY p as5t suis sn ccts sacceaearneeates corsshes 400 
| eee 147,761 
“adap dd Embankment, and SORE TEA 2,070,332 
OURS eR erateds rrieta te ios teidese iia pate aiadates 
Commissioners of Sewers (extra-metropolitan) 73,340 


73E ean 251435672 






Commissioners of Baths and Washhouses 

and certain other authorities adminis- — 288,418 

tering the Baths and Washhouses Acts.... 
Commissioners for Public Libraries and 

Museums and certain other authorities ad- — 106,727 

ministering the Public Libraries Act, 1892 
Commissioners of Markets and Fatrs v.00 — 56,570 

Port Sanitary Authorities. 
MLS AS Oi ceca e acsntsenadncesehnalihatienie scot; +0 — 29,958 
Conservators of Commons and T'rustees of wh, 

BE CEEE ODEN SD OCES vs rasacascrarnsastoGunicresasenssseoi 35,000 
Bridge and Ferry Trustees icc. scsssscssscsssesseseeees aoe 2,550 
Trustees of certain Metropolitan Squares .... — 1,544 
Salmon and Freshwater Fishery Conser- es 

BS ETL cai vy rsa cat unaascnsrvie oocsnenscovooese 1,915 












Mee ARs tse ak dacohs stestoeiys xis 262,017,152 
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Return (ordered by the House of Commons on 4th August, 
1898, and presented 6th March, 1899) of the water, gas, tramways, 


Summary Notes OF THE 


The Principal Undertakings in respect of which particulars are given in this Return are 
Working Class Dwellings, and Piers, Quays, &c. Totals in respect of each of these 






4 





Capital. 










Total Capital, Amount of Balance of Amount 
Name of Undertaking. inclusive of Amount of Capital Capital Borrowed | 4g; a doe 
Borrowed Capital, Capital Borrowed which was Loans Fund at 
provided Borrowed. which has outstanding at ote a erect aie 


by Corporation. been Paid Off.| 31st March, 1898. | Capital Borrowed. 





£ £ £ & £ 
































Waterworks .............. 48,434,890 [46,546,391] 5,140,486| 41,570,880 1,332,508 
Fas works? ic.53-isnscs 20,175,764 |19,254,350| 3,457,329] 15,796,500 1,075,802 
LPAI WAYS oressssostyeteasis 3,213,654 2,689,384. 499,377 2,190,007 104,969 
Electric lighting _........ 3,416,711 3,108,533 108,848 2,990,582 101,642 
Mark Ol ooeitcatos scarce 4,770,301 4,211,695| 1,361,518 2,923,191 219,339 
Bathe WCC Mt vcsseceietes 1,498,079 1,194,407 275,967 914,280 77,453 
mimtkiat Sea 1,052,873 990,667 390,170 600,497 53,294 
Working class dwellings 718,634 © 633,475 56,711 576,764 95,067 
Piers, quays, &. ........ 45797:489 4,676,829 361,522 4,315,307 143,029 
Miscellaneous........ een 74,200 74,200 68,976 5,224 494 

MOU scisecesssey este} 88,152,595 | 83,379,931 |11,720,904| 71,883,232* 3,203,597 





* The apparent discrepancy in Col. 5 is due to the fact that sums to the amount of 14,5611. 
given; and sums to the amount of 238,766/. are included in Col. 5, particulars in respect of 
+ The apparent discrepancy in Col. 9 is due to the inclusion in Col. 8 of a sum of 34,8891. 





There are other undertakings carried on by town councils, 
e.g., sewage disposal works, allotments, slaughterhouses, public 
libraries, harbours, &c., from which revenue is derived, which do 
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by municipal boroughs. 


| 
electric lighting, and other reproductive undertakings carried on 
be 
| 


GOVERNMENT Boarp. 


4 


| Average Annual Income 
| for the Five Years 

fended 31st March, 1898, or, 

| if the Undertaking 

{| commenced during that 

t Period, from 

\ ui fp Date of Commencement. 


| : £ 
1 2,644,937 


bs 4,517,126 
| 435,942 









| 304,499 
T 454,304 
| 99,256 
f ‘ 69,418 


1" 12,514 
| 324,780 
1 35,610 








8,898,376 


e 


, 


8 


Average Annual 
Working Expeuses for 
the Period 
mentioned in Col. 7. 








£ 


902,612 
3,336,918 
302,670 
168,755 
204,826 
119,414 


61,808 


3,842 
197,495 
21,257 


5,319,597 








Se eaeanenmneticeal 





9 


Income. 


Average 


Annual Net Profit 


for the 


same Period. 


ee 


£ 


1,744,361 
1,180,208 
133,392 
137,320 
249,908 
4,871 
13,048 
8,672 
1275535 
14,353 





3,613,668F 


which required for Cols. 3 and 4 cannot be given. 


Tepresenting the excess of working expenses over income in certain undertakings. 








10 


Average 


Annual Amount Paid 
during the same 
Period in respect of 
Principal and Interest 


on 
Capital Borrowed. 





£ 


1,699,322 
772,535 
90,705 
126,659 
155,681 
46,829 


37,567 


21,837 
175,427 
709 





3,127,271 








t Waterworks, Gasworks, Tramways, Electric Lighting, Markets, Baths, &c., Cemeteries, 
“eparat Classes of Undertaking are shown in the following summary. 


11 


Average 
Annual Amount 
set apart 
for Depreciation. 





£ 


15,211 
375333 
8,488 
35747 


460 
2,268 


13,660 


— 


81,167 


are included in Col. 3, particulars in respect of which required for Cols. 4 and 5 eannot be 


not appear in this return, as such undertakings have not been 
considered to be of the kind contemplated by the order of the 


House. 
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PROCEEDINGS on the 151TH May, 1900. 


Arter the preliminary formal business of the meeting, 
The Presipent delivered his Annual Address, and at its con- 
clusion, 


The Right Hon. G. SHaw-Lerevre said perhaps as an old 
colleague and friend of the President he might be permitted to 
move a vote of thanks to him for his very able and interesting 
address. He was quite certain it would meet with the views of 
all present, when he said that he could congratulate the Society 
upon having so eminent a man as its President. Sir Henry Fowler 
was a high authority upon the subject with which he had that 
evening dealt. He recollected some few years ago that he had 
produced an able and interesting document on the incidence of 
taxation throughout the country, especially in its bearing on 
towns. That was considered a text-book, and had proved to be 
of the highest value. He knew it was not the custom after a 
Presidential Address for any discussion to take place, or for any 
comments to be made either in the nature of agreement or dis- 
agreement, and for his pari he should not think it right to depart 
from that rule or enter upon a discussion of the Address to which 
they had just listened. But there were one or two points to which, 
without entering on any discussion, he might perhaps be _ per- 
mitted to allude. One interesting part of the address was that in 
which Sir Henry Fowler pointed out the great expenditure on 
remunerative works. There were a large number of municipalities 
in this country which had acquired waterworks, gasworks, markets, 
tramways, electric light works, and docks and quays. <A consider- 
able proportion of the debt raised by these municipalities had 
been incurred for the purpose of purchasing these concerns. Now, 
looking at the subject from the point of view of London, he found 
that London was an exception to this rule. London did not own 
its waterworks, gasworks, electric light works, or its markets; 
it had no interest or concern in harbour works or quays, and it 
was only within the last two years that it had acquired an interest 
in its tramways. He was glad to think that that was in part due 
to himself, because when Parliament passed the Tramway Act 
in 1871, he caused to be inserted a provision enabling the local 
authority to resume possession of works on the roads on paying 
their actual value as constructed works; and in that way it 
gave an opportunity to local authorities in the future to resume 
possession of the tramways. It seemed to him that a tramway 
was in the nature of a monopoly of the road, which ought to vest 
only in the local authority. The London County Council had, 
during the last two years, succeeded in acquiring the tramways all 
over London, and in respect of half of London was now working 
them, and in respect of the other half had leased them to the 
existing companies. He rather thought that the Fellows would 
agree with the principle which had been laid down by Sir Henry 
Fowler, especially with regard to railways. Most of them would 
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agree that in the main it was advisable that railways should be 
worked by private companies rather than by the State; but as 
regards tramways, he rather thought the President agreed that a 
different principle held good, and that it was wise and prudent 
that the local authorities should obtain possession of them and 
work them. For his own part he hoped to see the functions of the 
County Council extended so that London might acquire not only 
its tramways, but the waterworks and other enterprises. Of 
course this could only be done by a large expenditure of capital; 
but the whole debt of London was very small indeed in proportion 
to the debts of the great municipalities of the North. The Chair- 
man of the Finance Committee of the London County Council had 
recently given an interesting comparison of the proportion of debt 
of London as compared with Liverpool and Manchester and other 
great towns in the North, and he informed them that whereas in 
London the total debt of all the different authorities amounted to 
little more than the annual rateable value, in the great towns in 
the North it was sometimes four, five, or six times the rateable 
value. The higher proportion of indebtedness there was arrived at 
by expending money borrowed for the establishment of municipal 
works of a remunerative character. It was possible therefore that 
a large increase in the same direction might take place in London 
without any addition to the burthens of the ratepayers. 


Mr. Cuartes Booty said he had much pleasure in seconding 
the vote of thanks. There was one remark which perhaps he 
might be permitted to make, and that was of consolation to those 
who were afraid of the very large figures laid before them of the 
amount of the cost of different enterprises, namely, that their 
very amount was one of the reasons which brought such men as 
Sir Henry Fowler and others into the arena where these figures 
were dealt with. 

The vote of thanks was then put to the meeting, and carried 
unanimously. 


_ The Presipent, in reply, said the greater part of his public 
life had been passed in municipal work—all, in fact, down to the 
time he went into Parliament, and, therefore, he might claim some 
little knowledge of what he had been talking about. It was his 
desire to see municipal institutions prosper, and as difficult 
questions were now coming to the front, he had selected this 
subject for his Annual Address, in order that such an audience as 
that before him might consider the matter. He did not wish to 
enter on anything controversial; his object was merely to bring 
before the public the importance of the questions concerned with 
municipal trading. He would emphasise the desirability of their 
being settled in a businesslike and statesmanlike manner. They 
should not be sacrificed to prejudice either on the one side or the 
other. He hoped that that solution would be reached which would 
be best for the community as a whole. 
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The DEFENCE EXPENDITURE of the Empire. By the Ricar Hon, 
Str CHartes W. Dirks, Barr., M.P. 


[Read before the Royal Statistical Society, 19th June, 1900. 
Sir ALFRED E. Bateman, K.C.M.G., Hon. Vice-President, in the Chair. ] 


As an old member of the Statistical Society, and as one of the 
few people who really enjoy statistics, I sin against the light in 
coming here to read a paper which will not be scientifically 
statistical. It is not my fault, it is the Secretary’s fault, as every- 
thing is which happens in a Society. He, no doubt, likes an 
occasional popular subject, and I shall be destroyed accordingly 
by statisticians. I believe that once a distinguished politician was 
invited here to read a paper on the population of China, and that 
he was compelled by the nature of his subject to guess at his facts. 
That is not quite my position; but I shall have to complain of the 
inadequacy of the facts supplied to us, and of extreme difficulty 
in accurately ascertaining them: and I shall be compelled to 
some extent to deal in round figures. 

In December, 1890, I read here a paper on the defence expen- 
diture of the chief military and naval powers: and in any moral 
from figures which I may draw to-night, I shall have to allude to 
the discussion which took place on that occasion; a discussion in 
which, upon the invitation of the Society, Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, 
General Maurice, Major May (the distinguished author of the best 
book upon artillery), General Goldsmid, of the War Office, and 
others, were able to anticipate a good deal which the present war 
has now revealed to the British public at large. 


Navy. 


The expenditure of the British Empire, mainly a maritime 
power, the navy of which makes it a terror to the greatest of the 
military powers, and alone secures the freedom and the communi- 
cations of the metropolis, is far greater upon its land than upon 
its sea forces. Our naval expenditure need give us little trouble, 
statistically speaking. We must bear in mind the fact which 
vitiates the statistics of nearly all books of reference, that the 
annual Estimates do not show the whole expenditure, and that 
there is much expenditure under Naval Works Acts. But there is 
little naval expenditure that is not shown on the accounts of the 
mother country. The contributions of the Cape, of Natal, of 
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India, and the payment by the Australasian colonies are all alluded 
to in the Navy Estimates, and I shall not trouble the Society to- 
night with matters which can be easily discovered in the Estimates 
themselves, so I merely mention them. The Indian figure has to 
be added to our expenditure. The direct naval expenditure of the 
colonies, not shown on Hstimates as an appropriation in aid, is 
small, and even that of India is far from large. 

The expenditure under the Naval Works Acts has never 
reached anything like the sum which has been anticipated in the 
yearly statements of the First Lord of the Admiralty and of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. It has been g00,000/., go0o,000l., 
600,000/., 1,100,000/. in the years of which we have a complete 
account. It was probably greater last year, being estimated at 
I,500,000/.; and is estimated to be infinitely greater still in the 
present year, namely, over 24 million £, though it will be two 
years before we shall know this year’s figures for certain. The 
amount named by Mr. Goschen this year as the expenditure in 
the present financial year of the mother country on the navy is 
30 million £ sterling; and we may add roughly a million sterling 
for naval expenditure of the Empire, including India, outside the. 
mother country, making 31 million £ for the Empire; but it is. 
possible that the actual expenditure will not ultimately be found 
to have reached 30 million £. 

The exact cost of the Indian Marine to India is stated by the 
Royal Commission on the Administration of the Expenditure of 
India to have declined from a maximum of 798,000 Rx. in 1892-93. 
to 655,000 Rx. in 1896-97, the last year for which we yet have 
complete accounts. 

In a debate on a comparison between the British and French 
navies, which lately took place in the French Chamber, it was 
stated by the speakers, who included the Minister of Marine and 
two ex-Ministers of Marine, that the expenditure on the British 
fleet was equal to that of the continental powers upon ‘the 
‘fleets of Europe.” So far as the effective fleets of Hurope go 
this is nearly true. The avowed expenditure upon the French, 
Russian, German, and Italian fleets taken together falls slightly 
short of the cost of the British fleet; and outside those four 
Powers there is not much that counts in Hurope, though the 
United States and Japan are first class naval powers, and although 
the South American Republics possess a few admirable ships, 
mostly from British yards. Austria-Hungary has an excellent 
navy for coast defence. The Dutch navy is chiefly for colonial 
defence, and is partly paid for by the colonies; and substantially 
speaking it is not far wrong to say that we spend on our fleet 
what the continent spends upon “ the fleets of Europe.” This: 
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fact illustrates the statistical difficulty, even as regards navies, of 
getting at the true relative expenditure of foreign countries. We 
count our non-effective expenditure. In foreign countries it is not 
easy to get at this, and if we turn to our ship-building vote, or 
our votes for new construction and for repairs of ships, we find 
that our expenditure instead of being equal to that of the continent, 
is equal only to that of France and Russia. 


Military. 

Army expenditure is far more complicated as well as infinitely 
more vast. 

In what I say to-night I shall exclude the war. The title of 
my paper is “ The Defence Expenditure of the Empire.” The 
lavish expenditure which always occurs in war is abnormal. It is 
revealed in the statements of the Government at the beginning of 
the war, during the war, and at its close. The matters upon which | 
the expenditure takes place are illustrated by much debate, and it 
is statistically more important, and nationally more interesting, to 
try to form a clear impression of the normal military expenditure 
of the Empire, in order that those who ultimately use statistics, 
statesmen and the constituencies, may see how our expenditure com- 
pares with that of other people, and what we get for our money. 

The normal peace expenditure on the British army from home 
estimates, with the allowances from other departments in respect 
of military expenditure, is in round figures 24,030,000/. sterling ; 
and the estimated expenditure from loan money in the year 
1,085,000/.; and on barracks 76,o00/. There is always a great 
difficulty in ascertaining what is the amount of expenditure on 
capital account which is covered, and what the amount on the 
same account which is not covered, by annuities charged on the 
Estimates. If we are not careful on this head we may count 
works expenditure or barracks expenditure twice over. The 
figures, however, which I have given are those which have been 
stated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself as being 
‘‘ exclusive of annuities charged on Estimates.” 

The expenditure of India upon Army is a matter far less 
definite and tangible. The estimated expenditure is always over 
16 million sterling, counting the rupee at its average value, and ~ 
generally over 17 millions. But while we might safely take the 
Indian expenditure in the present year, which is abnormally low, 
as being slightly under 17 million sterling, including pensions, if 
we count the rupee in this way, the question arises whether we 
ought so to count it. The British Treasury emphatically says No! — 
The Treasury holds that the rupee spent in India is still worth 2s. 
there; and if the rupee is to be taken at that rate, then a large’ 
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addition has to be made to the figure given. The total charge on 
the Indian revenues for Army is always over 25 million Rx. In 
1896-97, the latest year for which the figures are complete, it 
was 26 million Rx. In 1895-96 it had been 27} million Rx. 
44 million sterling is spent in England; and the rest in India 
in rupees. India has to pay over 2 million Rx. as exchange on the 
remittances to England for army services. There is a large 
margin between 17 million sterling and something over 25 million 
sterling, which would be the Treasury view of the Indian military 
expenditure; we shall have to keep a floating 8 million sterling or 
more in our recollection on account of this divergence. It is 
pointed out by the Royal Commission on Indian expenditure that 
the rupee has not for a very long time keen worth 2s. At one 
computation it was worth ts. 112d., and at another 1s. 103d. before 
the recent fall, so that 2s. is in any case an over-estimate. 

We have, then, to start with, of expenditure upon land forces, 
in round figures, 25,200,000/. sterling from British sources, which 
is voted or borrowed in the United Kingdom, plus 17 million £ 
sterling, or 25 million Rx., according to which computation is 
that on which we proceed. The United Kingdom and India 
spend annually and avowedly on military services in peace 
5° millions, or over 42 millions, according to one or other of 
these sets of figures. 

Here, however, comes in the curious fact that we spend a 
large amount of money upon military services through votes of 
the Imperial Parliament borne upon Civil Service Estimates. The 
Foreign Office have military forces in Uganda indistinguishable 
from forces paid for from Army Estimates in Central Africa, and 
wholly different in their nature from mere military police. They 
are commanded by army officers lent to the Foreign Office for that 
purpose. The Colonial Office have the West Africa Frontier Force, 
similarly disciplined and commanded, and the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs and the Under Secretary of State for 
War have at various times informed the House of Commons, in 
reply to pressure exercised by questions, that it must be computed 
that the country maintains from 20,000 to 25,000 men, costing 
about a million a year; men who are paid for and money which 
is borne on Civil Service Estimates. The figures in detail are not 
yet very accurately ascertainable. The largest and’ most costly 
portion of our forces borne on Civil Estimates, the West Africa 
Frontier Force, is quite new, and although its strength is settled, — 
its average yearly cost is not yet well known. We may perhaps 
judge of cost and results in numbers from the Niger Coast 
Protectorate Force, which has long been established, which is 566 
strong, and costs 21,500/. a year. We come, therefore, to a figure | 
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of 51 million £ sterling, or 43 million £ sterling, on land forces, 
without counting the military expenditure of the self-governing 
and of the Crown colonies. The Crown colonies indeed repay a 
portion of our military expenditure, but the figures which are 
given in the Estimates are net figures, excluding Appropriations 
in Aid, and the colonial expenditure has to be added. 

It is a question whether even when we have added colonial 
expenditure we have done enough. In the case of India strategic 
railways are charged to military expenditure. But the vast 
expenditure on the Uganda railway must be looked upon as in 
part strategic, and I am making no allowance for it. The services 
of the Egyptian Army, largely officered by British officers, must 
be looked upon as being in part available for the maintenance in 
the Soudan of a British supremacy in a British sphere of influence, 
and I am making no allowance for the cost of the Egyptian Army. 
Our real forces in the event of a serious war are also swelled by 
the levies of some British Protectorates under the Foreign Office, 
such as Zanzibar, of which again I take no account. I have tried 
to exclude everything that is intangible and take what is definite 
alone. But it is necessary to mention these additional forces and 
charges and to bear them in mind. 

To begin with the colonies which make repayment to us of 
sums which we have not yet counted, I must first name Egypt, 
which, though not a colony, makes a payment directly towards 
the British army of 87,o00/. a year. The Channel Islands also 
are not a colony, but must be counted. The military value of 
their militia as at present organised, and its cost, are both small. 
The military expenditure of Ceylon may be taken at 135,000. a 
year, mostly repaid to us, but not, of course, already counted. 
The Straits, which, like Ceylon, though very rich, contribute to 
the military expenditure of the Empire on a much lower scale 
than does the poorer Southern India, spend on defence over 
100,000/. a year, in addition to maintaining a large force of military 
police, the expenditure on which I shall not count, as it is difficult 
to see why it should be included as “military,” and the Irish 
Constabulary excluded. Hong Kong contributes 52,000/. a year, 
which, like the contribution of the two last colonies named, is 
a recent reduction, and its military expenditure may be counted 
as being under 100,000/. a year. Mauritius repays 22,000l. a 
year, and does not get a very good article for its money, as we 
recently sent it a Central African regiment, which raided the 
place and had to be withdrawn. Mauritius cannot be said, how- 
ever, to spend on military matters more than the sum repaid. 
The remaining expenditure upon military matters of Crown 
colonies, when we rigidly exclude police, is not large. There is a 
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trifling payment from Malta, shown as an appropriation in our 
accounts. British North Borneo has a military police, which 
figured in the Jubilee, but which I do not count as “ army.” 
Cyprus’ police the same. There are some repayments by the West 
African colonies, but they are trifling when compared with money 
which we directly spend there. Neither can the West Indies 
be said to spend much on defence. They have been too long ac- 
customed to rely upon the power of the Crown, although in the 
time of Cromwell the West India militia played a great part in 
the foreign expeditions of the Commonwealth. Taking an 
additional small sum for the colonies not specifically named, I 
set down half-a-million £ sterling as the military expenditure of 
the Crown colonies apart from that on military police. 

This brings the cost of the land forces of the Empire up to 
514 million £ sterling, or 43} million £ sterling (excluding the 
self-governing colonies). I turn now to the eleven self-governing 
colonies, which will give much trouble when we come to try to 
distinguish between what is properly military expenditure and 
what is properly police. Canada alone of the self-governing 
colonies is shown in the Army Hstimates as making a direct re- 
payment not yet counted. itis a sum of 21,000/. a year, set down 
as a Canadian contribution in respect of the arrangement recently 
made for Esquimalt. It is not easy to see why this sum should 
be counted as a Canadian contribution, and the Australian ex- 
penditure at Thursday Island and King George’s Sound not 
similarly credited to Australia. No doubt, when the Common- 
wealth government comes into existence, a change will be made 
upon this score. With the exception of the garrison at Halifax, 
which we should retain even if we were not in the Dominion 
generally, Canada defends itself. Its defence expenditure is not 
large, and may be taken at under 350,000. a year, if we exclude 
the mounted police of the North-West Territories. Newfoundland 
can hardly be said to possess an army, and we pass to the 
Australasian colonies. New South Wales may be said to spend 
on her military services a varying amount between 250,000/. and 
300,000/. a year. New Zealand normally (7.e. in time of peace) 
spends less, and it is not easy to distinguish between her defence 
expenditure and her expenditure upon police. She has, however, 
a large force of volunteers. Queensland spends lessagain. South 
Australia has also but a small expenditure upon military purposes ; 
and Tasmania also little, though she has a large force of volunteers. 
The Victorian expenditure upon defence is on a greater scale, and 
may be considered to amount to something under 200,000. a year. 
Western Australia has a considerable defensive force in proportion 
to its population, and may be said to spend on defence about 
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20,cool. a year. It is difficult to say what sums should be counted 
as the defence expenditure of the Cape and of Natal. In the 
present year the direct expenditure of the South African colonies 
upon defence will be nil, inasmuch as we have taken over all their 
troops, and even their military police; but I am dealing with 
normal military expenditure, and in the total absence of know- 
ledge as to what will be the military future of South Africa, I 
must take the past. Excluding the expenditure upon police, the 
expenditure of the Cape on land forces may be taken at 250,000/. 
a year; and that of Natal at 40,coo/. a year, excluding the mounted 
police. The expenditure on land forces, apart from their military 
police, of the self-governing cojionies, may be set at 1; million £ 
a year, bringing the expenditure on land forces of the Empire in a 
normal year of peace up to 52+ million &, or 44$ million £& sterling, 
and the total defence expenditure of the Empire up to 83¢ million 
£, or 75% million &. 

The result of this gigantic expenditure is a magnificent fleet, 
probably at this moment the equal in war of the fleets of the 
Powers which control the northern coasts of Europe and Asia 
from Gibraltar to Behring’s Sea. As regards land forces, the 
result of the enormous expenditure which has been named is 
less satisfactory. It yields to the Empire about a million of men, 
but without any common training, equipment, or command—a 
heterogeneous mass, out of which it is difficult to evolve more 
than two army corps in India for field service, composed of one- 
third white and two-thirds native troops; and, apart from India, 
the kind of force which we have placed in South Africa, amounting, 
on the whole, to over 200,0c0 men, but insufficiently supplied with 
artillery, and with the mounted branches generally, and wanting 
in solidity of organisation. The normal number of regulars is 
now about 220,000 out of India, and 72,000 in India, with about 
80,000 reserve, and 90,000 militia. 

Enormous as is the defence expenditure of the Empire—and 
certain though we may feel that any man of business, given the 
supreme control of such gigantic funds, would produce a better 
result—we must regard it as certain that the expenditure will 
rapidly increase. ‘The pensions for wounds and to widows, as well 
as gratuities and allowances of all kinds, will be swelled by the 
war; and the result of the war must also be to increase the costly 
mounted branches of the army beyond the figure of this year’s 
estimates for peace or normal expenditure. 

The rapid increase which has taken place in the last few years 
in the expenditure on the army has not been accompanied by 
anything like a corresponding increase in its strength. Up to last 
year there had been, taking the regular army, the reserve, and 
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the militia together, no increase in that strength; and although 
there has been an increase since that time, it has been far from 
proportionate to the increase in the money spent. 

In my former paper of December, 1890, I tried to show by a 
comparison between our own estimates and those of other countries, 
how far the absence of conscription ought to enter into the 
account. I showed that our volunteers, who formed as regarded 
Great Britain the larger portion of our nominal force, received no 
pay, and that the militia, serving only for a short portion of the 
year, are not highly paid. I examined all the items affected and 
not affected by conscription ; and compared them with the similar 
items in the case of Germany and France. I am saved all 
necessity of arguing the point, because the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has summed up the controversy, to which he has 
evidently given much attention, in these words, which cannot be 
improved :—“ Conscription enters into the account, but does not 
“at all fully account or even mainly account for the cost of our 
‘‘army as compared with foreign armies.” Pay, which is the 
item most largely affected, by the absence of conscription, has not 
hitherto been a large item in our accounts. I say hitherto, 
because in the present year in connection with the war, and, 
therefore, outside and beyond the figures with which I am 
dealing, we have voted three millions of pay for a local force of 
21,000 men, and are paying over 5s. a day to men performing the 
same duties as those performed by our own men for Is. 3d. in the 
field. This is not normal, and is not therefore a portion of my 
subject, and I cannot but conclude the examination of the figures 
by using the words of the leader of the Opposition, himself, 
on the whole, a defender of our military system, that its cost is 
“ appalling; but we are tied by traditions, prejudices, and habits 
“ which it is hopeless to overcome.” 

If, without going too far beyond my subject, I may point to one 
of the causes of the vastness of our expenditure, I would allude 
to the reply made to me before this Society by General Maurice in 
1890. Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, supporting me in the discussion, 
had argued, as I have argued now, and Colonel Maurice (as he 
then was), in answering him, alluded to the size of the British 
Empire and to its distances, and said that we must consider the area 
defended, and the cost of transport and reliefs. Now it would be 
easy to show that a large portion of the area in question is not 
defended in time of peace by the army, and defended, so far as it 
is defended at all, only by the existence of the British fleet and 
the power which it is known that it would give us in time of war. 
A small portion of this area, however, is occupied: by tiny forces 
which cannot be said to constitute « very real defence. The small 
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garrisons are one of the costlest portions of our system. It has 
been computed that Bermuda, if it were garrisoned by marines, 
would require but one field officer, and that under our military 
system it needs a staff of twenty-two. We are apt to reassure the 
House of Commons in critical moments of emergency by occupying 
some foreign station and asserting that it “‘commands”’ certain 
portions of the globe. In this way we occupied Wei-hai-wei: in 
this way we occupied Cyprus: and an examination of the cost of 
Cyprus from a military point of view, and of the efficiency of the 
defence afforded, would reveal the source of waste to which I 
allude. The garrison of Cyprus is one company. It spoils the 
battalion from which that company is drawn, and still more 
deteriorates the company itself. It involves detachments of at least 
four other: bodies—the Army Medical Corps, with a field officer, 
the Army Service Corps; the Army Ordnance Corps, and the 
Royal Engineering Department. All these have to be periodically 
relieved, and passages paid from Army Estimates; and once a 
year a steamer has to be specially chartered for the relief of the 
company. There have to be army contracts in the island, payments 
to chaplains of various denominations for religious services, field 
allowances to officers in summer for going into camp, and all the © 
masses of accounts which such a system must involve. If we ask 
what the Empire gets in return in the way of Imperial defence, 
the answer is that on the declaration of a really serious war, a 
naval force (which can ill be spared at such a moment) must be 
sent to take off the island a company which would otherwise be 
too likely to go as prisoners to. the territory of a daring opponent, 
weaker than ourselves perhaps at sea, but glad to make a little 
raid upon an island which it would damage our navy to be tied 
locally to defend. 

I have ventured to run the risk of being torn to pieces by real 
statisticians here to-night, because it is difficult to follow more 
accurately than I have given them the figures that have been 
brought together, on account of the complexity of estimates, and 
of the difficulties thrown by them in the way of compilers of books 
of reference. My hearers will probably be struck, in considering 
the matter as a whole, by the largeness of the contribution which 
is made by India towards Imperial defence, and by the comparative 
smallness of the contribution made in time of peace by the Empire 
outside India and the United Kingdom. The revenues of the British 
Empire raised beyond the narrow seas are now nominally far greater 
than our own. As a fact the other portions of the Empire include 
in their public expenditure much which in the mother country is 
paid for from local rates; and I should not myself be disposed to 
say that the revenue of the Empire outside the United Kingdom, 
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is much larger than the true public revenue of the United 
Kingdom itself. But undoubtedly the contributions from that 
revenue towards defence are not substantial if India be excluded; 
and to take Ceylon, which is a near neighbour of Southern India, 
and, as I have said, more rich, the revenue of Ceylon is a quarter 
the revenue of India, while the defence expenditure of Ceylon falls 
far, indeed, short of any such comparison. 

It must not, however, be forgotten that the self-governing 
colonies have made an immense contribution towards the present 
war. It is in respect of normal expenditure, with which alone 
I have been dealing, that the contribution of the colonies is small. 
New Zealand, Australia, Canada, Ceylon, and some of the other 
colonies have given blood and treasure without stint towards the 
South African campaign. 

The deductions, other than the limited deductions already 
named, which are to be drawn from the consideration of the 
subject, are too strictly political for me to venture upon bringing 
them before this audience to-night. 
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THE CuHairnman (Sir Atrrep E, Bateman, K.C.M.G.) presented the 
Silver Guy Medal to Mr. R. F. Crawford for his paper on Food 
Supply. Mr. Crawford, he said, was a very efficient member of the 
Board of Agriculture and, although they did not, generally speak- 
ing, associate experts in agriculture with experts in statistics, there 
were no statistics in this country better compiled, or on a clearer 
or more scientific method, than those prepared by the Board of 
Agriculture. This might especially be said of the annual volume 
of “ Agricultural Returns” lately issued. In the preparation of 
those returns Mr. Crawford took an important part. They knew 
him to be a real expert in statistics, and he had great pleasure in 
presenting Mr. Crawford with this medal, founded in memory of 
Dr. Guy, for his excellent paper, “ Notes on the Food Supply of 
the United Kingdom, Belgium, France, and Germany.” 


Discussion on Str CHaRLeEs Dinke’s Paper. 


The Cuatrman (Sir Atrrep KE. Bateman, K.C.M.G.) said he had 
been asked to take the Chair on that occasion, although, or perhaps 
because, they knew he would not be able to take any part in the 
discussion, as the figures trenched too closely on the attributes of 
other departments for it to be proper for him, as an Official, to 
discuss them. ‘There were, however, a good many experts present 
who would elucidate the various points, and no doubt produce an 
interesting discussion. 


Mr. Spenser Winkinson said he was not sure whether Sir 
Charles Dilke was quite correct in saying that it was not right to 
talk about the cost of war when discussing the cost of defence. 
He did not mean that the cost of a war like that now going on 
should be added to the annual cost of the army, but when taking 
into consideration the general cost of the defence of the Hmpire, 
he thought they ought to bear in mind the amount of money being 
paid as interest on money borrowed to expend in previous wars. 
The purpose of the whole expenditure being the security of the 
Empire, they ought not to forget that to the same account went a 
very large amount of what was spent from the taxes in the shape 
of interest on money spent in previous wars, and that would make 
a very considerable addition to the figures. With regard to the 
general question raised, rather implicitly than explicity, there was 
a little difficulty in getting at the data required. Roughly 
speaking, as they had been told, they spent about 80 million £ on 
defence ; 30 million £ for the navy, 25 million £ for the home 
army, and 25 million £ or less for the Indian army. Then they 
were told that this was an enormous outlay, and that very likely 
competent business men would get more for the same money, a 
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view in which he entirely agreed. But before that point could be 
settled, there were several other questions on which they would 
like to have statistical light. First of all, was it not the case that 
they must not look at the annual money outlay alone? that in 
almost every department of British expenditure we spent more 
money than other nations for the same result; that the actual 
money cost was greater owing to our greater riches? It was well 
known that for an ordinary person the income which would amply 
suffice for a good many foreign capitals, would not go half as far 
in London, and did not the same thing apply to our military 
expenditure? We spend, say, 25 million £ on a certain number 
of soldiers; that might be more than a given foreign Power would 
spend on the same number of men; but was it reasonable to assume 
that we could produce the result for the same money cost that a 
continental power could, where every item of living was on a 
different scale? It was a question to be carefully considered in 
discussing whether we were more extravagant than other people. 
There was also another difficult question. Was there any nominal 
standard of what ought to be spent on defence? The opinion of 
a distinguished statesman had been quoted to the effect that the 
amount of expenditure to which this country was committed was 
appalling. He could understand that as an expression of political 
opinion, but the real question was, what was the proper expenditure 
for an Empire like ours? Was this expenditure to be regarded, 
as no doubt a few years ago it was very generally regarded, as 
expenditure on a luxury, or as a necessity? In his opinion the 
expenditure on the means of defence was an absolute necessity, 
and it was exceedingly difficult to decide what was a reasonable 
amount to be spent on such a prime necessity. If he might, as 
an outsider, make a suggestion, it would be that the Statistical 
Society might throw a good deal of light upon this question, if 
some eminent student of figures would draw up some kind of 
estimate, going back through several centuries, and taking the 
several Powers, of what had been the average proportion of income 
that the nations spent on preparation for defence. He thought it 
would always be found to be very large, at all events in the case of 
those States which had been able to defend themselves. Again, 
with regard to the effect of conscription on the cost of an army: 
he had always been struck with a certain flaw in the view of those 
who said that conscription was an enormous economical burden. 
That seemed to him to be very doubtful. The economical burden 
laid on a country by the maintenance of an army consisted in two 
things—~partly in money spent in feeding and clothing the army, 
and this point was really not very much affected by conscription. 
The burden lay in the fact that a certain number of men were 
withdrawn from productive labour, and the difference came in in 
this way. In the system of compulsory short service a certain 
number of men were every year temporarily withdrawn from 
productive labour, and after a short time—it used to be on the 
continent after three years, but now it was after something less 
than two years—those men returned to productive labour with, as 
far as could be ascertained, their productive powers practically 
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undiminished. But where there existed a comparatively long 
service like our own,, although a less number of men in proportion 
were withdrawn from productive labour, they were kept so long 
that they could not be returned as effective productive labourers in 
the labour market, and to that extent their productive power was 
erippled. We took perhaps 30,000 recruits a year, but did not 
return the bulk of them for seven or eight years, and, as far as he 
could gather from observation and inquiry amongst employers, the 
general opinion was that a man who had been seven or eight years 
in the army never would be as valuable as a producer as the man 
who served for only two years in one of the foreign armies where 
there was compulsory service. That was an aspect of the case on 
which possibly the Society might throw a great deal of light, and 
one which ought to be borne in mind in all discussions such as 
might arise in the next few years as to the relative value of our 
own voluntary system and that system of more general service 
which prevailed on the continent. 


Sir Jonn Conoms, K.C.M.G., M.P., said he was always very 
much attracted by a speech or a paper on this subject from 
his friend the author, who was always interesting, instruc- 
tive, and suggestive. The difficulty he had complained of in 
dealing with that part of the subject which had been discussed 
that day was very real; there was great difficulty in ascertaining 
the real solid statistical facts. When talking about expenditure, 
one ought to think where the money was to come from, and thus 
one was inevitably brought to consider the question of revenue. 
Sir Charles‘reminded them of the growth of expenditure on 
defence, and he looked forward, as they all must look forward, to 
a steady increase in that expenditure. They might look forward 
to getting more for their money, but he doubted very much if 
they could look forward to getting what they wanted for less 
money. The question of revenue was a point to which he wished 
to draw the attention of the Statistical Society. As Sir Charles 
Dilke had shown, the burden of this expenditure was mainly 
borne by the United Kingdom. He had pointed out the growth 
of the expenditure, but he had not alluded to the fact that the 
revenue of the United Kingdom was in no way expanding in any 
proportion to this inevitable increase of expenditure. Looking 
at the Empire as a whole, and on the measures necessary for its 
defence, they were bound to look at the means of meeting that 
expenditure by reference to the resources of the Empire as a 
whole. Attention had been very properly drawn to the difficulty 
of making a true comparison between the revenues of the outlying 
portions of the Empire and that of the mother country. He would 
take the best figures he could obtain with regard to revenues, from 
an able paper of Sir Robert Giffen at the Colonial Institute in 
February, 1899, and would quote the figures he gave. Taking 
the period from 1871 to 1897, he showed that the increase in the 
revenue of the United Kingdom was 52 per cent., whilst grouping 
the self-governing colories together the increase in the same 
period was. 185 per cent. Then taking the Crown colonies and 
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miscellaneous territories the increase was 95 per cent., and the 
growth of the revenue of India was 83 per cent. One could not 
look at those figures without recognising the broad fact that, if 
naval and military expenditure was for the benefit of the whole 
Empire, a state of things could not continue which practically 
threw the whole cost of defence on that part of the Empire 
which had the least increasing revenue. That was the problem 
which, he took it, they had to face. Applying that to the paper, 
it worked out in this way: taking the figures of revenue from 
Sir Robert Giffen, and the figures of expenditure from the present 
paper, he found that the aggregate expenditure of the whole 
Empire on land and naval defence as compared with the revenue 
was 32 per cent. on one set of figures, and on the other set 29 per 
cent. Taking the question of naval defence, there was no portion 
of the Empire which was not equally concerned in the security of 
the sea. One could not differentiate between the various countries. 
Their future prosperity, and even existence, was bound up with 
the maintenance of British supremacy at sea, which meant simply 
freedom of communication with the outside world, and freedom 
of internal communication between all parts of the Empire. 
But, although the interests were identical between all parts of 
the Empire, the United Kingdom spent on the maintenance of 
the naval supremacy 28 per cent. of its revenue, whereas the 
outlying portions only spent o°6 per cent.; that could not go on. 
The military expenditure was 23 per cent. of the revenue of the 
United Kingdom, but in the outlying Empire it was 18 per cent. 
The curious fact was this: that the primary condition of naval 
supremacy was not recognised, and it was to this matter he wished 
to draw attention. Sir Robert Giffen stated that the aggregate 
revenue of the Empire was 257 million £ sterling for 1897, and 
the revenue of the United Kingdom was 106 million £. It was 
perfectly true that the growth of military expenditure was great, 
but any increased strength they got was not in proportion to the 
growth of cost. They had for a long time been acting upon 
a false assumption as to the meaning of sea supremacy. They 
were appropriating a huge portion of the army to a purpose 
which was inconsistent with the main doctrine of sea supremacy 
as a necessity. They had created vast works and fortifications 
on the assumption that they would be attacked by powerful 
fleets in the exercise of their perfect freedom. If they analysed 
the army estimates, they would find that we crippled the army 
by locking up great military garrisons at naval ports, and were 
thus spending money which ought to go in providing for field 
service. We wasted on the false naval assumption that the 
enemies’ fleets would be free to go and attack where they liked, 
and that no place was safe from the attacks of foreign fleeis. 
The fact that the expenditure was growing, without our getting 
correspondingly increased power of putting troops into the field, 
arose from this misapprehension of what naval supremacy meant. 
This system was organised at a time when the conditions of naval 
war were not understood. What this false action. cost was a 
matter, on which they wanted more statistical light. He con- 
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sidered that this paper was not only most valuable, but most 
suggestive, because it opened up questions which must receive the 
attention, not only of the United Kingdom, but of the whole 
Empire, if they meant to have a really economical and true system 
of defence, and one which would stand the strain of a great war. 


Mr. Grorce Howe. asked where the means to pay for this 
increased expenditure was to come from. They talked a good 
deal about the defence of the Empire, as though the existence of 
England as a great trading nation depended upon it; but looking 
back to some statistics which had been published by Sir Robert 
Giffen, from the year 1854 until the present time, it appeared that 
the proportionate increase of trade with the colonies had been nz1, 
and that, in point of fact, the proportion as between the colonies 
and the whole of our British possessions in comparison with 
foreign countries had rather gone back than otherwise. In 1854 
our gross imports were 77°6 per cent. from foreign countries and 
22°4 per cent. from the colonies; from 1895 to 1898 they were 
78°5 from foreign countries and 21°5 from the coionies. ‘Taking 
the gross exports, in 1854 they were 64’9 to foreign countries and 
35°1 per cent. to the colonies; and in 1895 to 1898, taking the last 
tour years for which the figures were available, they were 66:1 to 
foreign countries and 33’9 per cent. to the colonies, showing a 
decrease both as regards imports from the colonies and exports to 
them. This did not indicate that the enormous expenditure we 
had undertaken with regard to the British Empire was increasing 
our British trade with the colonies in proportion to that with 
foreign. countries. This was a point from which the question 
ought to be viewed, especially when so much was said about 
increasing our trade with the colonies, and possibly setting at 
defiance foreign countries, which were really our best customers. 


Sir Roserr Girren said he had come to be instructed by Sir 
Charles Dilke and the military experts on a subject which mast 
be of great interest to all, without any intention of taking part in 
the debate, but as it happened that Sir John Colomb and the last 
speaker had referred to him, there were one or two points on 
which he should like to give an explanation. Sir John Colomb’s 
comparison of the expenditure on defence of the United Kingdom, 
with the expenditure of the Colonies and British possesions, 
seemed to him to point to an idea which was rather prevalent, 
that in some way or other the various portions of the Empire 
should be made to contribute more than they did to our common 
defence. In regarding this question, however, account should be 
taken not merely of the total revenue of the various parts of the 
British Empire, but of the actual ability to contribute. He 
believed that a great many of our possessions raised a considerable 
revenue for purposes, as Sir Charles Dilke hinted, not quite 
analogous to the purposes for which money was spent in the 
United Kingdom. The sum they raised altogether was thus not 
a measure of the contribution they ought to make for a common 
purpose. With regard to their payments for military defence, some 
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were obviously paying very little, and others, like the United 
Kingdom and India, a great deal, though it would be most difficuit 
to say what each should contribute if a separate account were 
taken; but as a practical question he could not say that he 
approved altogether of the ventilation of this idea. Some of our 
self-governing countries had been going on in a certain groove 
with their expenditure, flourishing under the British flag and net 
thinking of a great many questions such as we had had to think 
of at home. If one suddenly came down on them and told them 
there was this great expenditure incurred by the British Empire, 
and that they onght to contribute a part of it, however theoreti- 
eally right that might be, one would certainly raise a political 
question of the first magnitude such as was raised in connection 
with the American Colonies a century and a quarter ago, and 
which led to their separation from the British Empire altogether. 
Before raising a question of that kind, there ought to be some 
great necessity indeed pressing on the United Kingdom; they 
ought to be feeling the burden of military and naval expenditure 
ina very serious manner, and that it was a matter of life and 
death; and only then they might fairly appeal to their British 
possessions to assist them. This brought them to another question, 
which Mr. Spenser Wilkinson had very properly raised, namely, 
what was the measure they ought to use in regulating their 
military and naval expenditure? He thought one answer to that 
question was, that in spite of the magnitude of these figures, they 
could not say that the burden of military and naval expenditure 
on the people of the United Kingdom was so very serious that 
they ought to seek to be relieved of it by going to other parts of 
the Empire. After a thorongh study of the expenditure on the 
part of other countries, he had come to the belief that instead of 
spending all they could do, and that they might do if occasion 
should arise, they really were spending a very small sum for the 
insurance of the British Empire against its possible enemies. The 
sums spent by the United Kingdom were between 55 million £ and 
60 million £ sterling for the army and navy, and the figure with 
which they had to compare that was the aggregate income of the 
people of the United Kingdom and their aggregate property. 
They were all acquainted with Mr. Bowley’s recent studies on the 
subject, comparing the present with former times, and there could 
be no doubt that at this moment the aggregate income of the 
people of the United Kingdom was between 1,500 million £ and 
1,600 £ sterling per annum. The national expenditure on the 
navy and army was about one-thirtieth part of that sum, and not 
5 per cent. of it. Was that too much or too little? It seemed 
to him, considering all the advantages of belonging to an Empire 
like that of Great Britain, if it was necessary to spend so much, 
the money ought not to be grudged. It was not really an 
extravagant sum. The question to be debated was, what were the 
particular occasions on which naval and military expenditure 
would be necessary, and it might be a wise economy to spend 
that amount rather than neglect what was necessary. In a war 
such as we were uow engaged in in South Africa we spent 
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100 million £ sterling in a very few months, whereas if we had 
spent perhaps 3 million £, or 4 million &, or 5 million £ sterling 
beforehand, and had had a properly equipped army ready to take 
the field, the greater part of that 100 million £ might have been 
saved. These, of course, were questions for military people, but 
he did not think they should attempt to shift the burden on to the 
other parts of the Empire. And he should like to add to that, that 
there was one part of the Empire which was not exactly in the 
same position as the rest, and where the question was of a more 
serious kind. He asked whether India, by the arrangement which 
existed, was not made to pay more than her proper share. It 
would seem from the use made of Indian troops that the force 
which existed in India was not merely useful for the defence of 
India itself, but was also useful for the defence of the whole 
Empire. In that case the subject ought to be reconsidered, at 
least as far as India was concerned ; and if it were taken up at all, 
it should be from a point of view of that kind, and not from the 
point of view of relieving the United Kingdom of any part of the 
expenditure which it now incurred. 


Mr. H. Srymour Trower said he would only remind the 
meeting of what, as Sir Charles Dilke had stated from his place 
in the House of Commons, was the best possible formula for the 
proper measure of our naval and military expenditure: Sir Charles 
had said that he would spend “enough to make us safe.” 


Mr. C. McL. McHarpy said that one thing which struck him in 
the discussion which had taken place with regard to the enormous 
increase in our expenditure on defence, was that they had not 
sufficiently considered what an enormous increase had taken place 
in the necessity for our army and navy. The protection of our 
Empire depended both on our sea forces and land forces, but mainly 
on the former. Looking at our sea forces first, and going back to 
about 1805, it should be remembered that at that period there 
were no other navies to contend with us. In 1793 we had a very 
small navy compared with what we now have, but relatively to 
the navies of other nations very large compared with what our 
navy at the present time is. In 1793 we sent our ships out 
against the enemy ; we captured their ships, refitted them, manned 
them by means of the press-gang, and used them in our own fleet. 
Probably they would recollect the fact that exclusive of 903 
privateers, we captured 570 of the enemies’ men-of-war between 
1793 and 1801. The war was resumed in 1803; and again in the 
next few years we captured nearly 600 more. On each of these 
occasions the vessels were carrying about 16,000 guns, so that 
we captured vessels carrying about 32,000 guns. That helped us 
considerably, without involving any correspondingly increased cost 
for the construction of additional ships for the navy. That mode 
of cheaply increasing our naval strength was no longer open to us, 
since in attempting to capture the enemies’ ironclads we should 
probably sink them; and even if they were brought into port, their 
damages would not be capable of repair during the probable period 
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of a modern naval war. If we compared the relative strength of 
our navy now with that of the navies that might be brought 
against us, and remembered at the same time what our navy was 
in 1815, when there was not another navy at all to come against 
us, it would be seen that we were very deficient in battleships and 
cruisers at the present moment, and that, notwithstanding the 
heavy expenditure on new construction in recent years, our navy 
now, relatively to the navies we might have to contend against, 
was much inferior to what it was in the time of Nelson. The sea 
force for the whole Empire must be under one control, because the 
battle which would be fought by our sea forces for the protection 
of any one part of the Empire—say Australia—would probably be 
fought some thousands of miles away from it. At the commence- 
ment of hostilities, notwithstanding that we might immediately 
blockade our enemy’s ports, there would be some of their ships 
outside those ports, and they might make a raid on any of our 
harbours, such as Liverpool, Sydney, Adelaide, or Halifax; there- 
fore a certain amount of protection by land forces was required 
at such places. The colonies might very well take care of their 
own land forces, provide their own earthworks, guns, batteries, 
magazines, and local troops for their own defence, and retain 
entire control over the expenditure and the management of them, 
the central authority in London being kept fully informed as to 
the provision made by them. But when it came to the navy, it 
seemed reasonable that all parts of our Kmpire should, on some 
uniform basis, make a contribution to one navy under one central 
authority for the protection of our ocean highways, our commerce 
and ships on the oceans, and the service of the Empire generally. 
He agreed with Sir Robert Giffen that we did not want to raise 
the question or to ask our colonies to do this; nevertheless they 
might know that we were pleased to accept their assistance. He 
referred to the contribution of 30,000/. a year recently offered to 
us by the Government of the Cape of Good Hope, an amount 
equivalent to the interest at 3 per cent. on the cost of a battleship, 
and remarked that though we were grateful for this, we did not 
take so much notice of the previous action of Canada in giving 
more than the equivalent of 400,000/. a year by admitting our 
imports on preferential terms over those of other countries. The 
increase of our commerce with Canada has been very appreciable 
since that arrangement came into force. Allusion had been made 
by Mr. Howell to the fact that our commerce with the colonies 
was not increasing; but he thought that if the other colonies 
contributed in a similar way, we should soon have an appreciable 
increase of commerce with them, and thereby a contribution on a 
uniform basis from all of them towards the cost of an Imperial Navy. 


Mr. Naruaniet L. Cowen referred to a remark of the first 
speaker, who adverted to a certain supposed disability which he 
said attached to soldiers when they returned to civil life. The 
speaker was associated some fifteen years ago with the foundation 
of a Society for the special purpose of finding employment for 
soldiers belonging to the reserve when they left the Colours, a 
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Society which had now eighty-four branches throughout the 
country. This Society certainly only took cognisance of those 
who had fairly creditable records during their years of service, but 
he could affirm that last year, before the commencement of the 
South African war, and before the reserves were called out, the 
Society had from employers many more applications for men than 
it could supply. This circumstance was no doubt partly due to the 
activity of trade at that time. But they also had a large number 
of letters testifying to the entire satisfaction of employers with 
the men sent by the Society. The Society of which he spoke 
found employment last year for some 7,000 men, and he thought 
that so far from service with the Colours for five or seven years 
being a disqualification for subsequent civil employment, in the 
generality of cases (he was speaking especially of the unskilled 
or half-skilled trades) the habits of discipline, method, and 
regularity which were acquired under military service, were surely 
rather helpful to civil employment. 


Mr. H. F. Wyarr pointed out that Sir Robert Giffen had 
shown that the expenditure on defence represented less than 5 per 
cent. (less than 4 per cent. in fact) of the national income, and the 

‘question then surely followed whether the result of that expen- 
diture was adequate or inadequate to the safety of the Empire ? 
The point to which he desired to direct attention was that it was 
quite impossible to arrive at any decision on that matter, as there 
existed no authority to which they could refer. The Estimates did 
not even pretend to represent the actual needs of the British 
Empire, and there was no human being who could be fixed with a 
real responsibility, involving his name and reputation, as to the 
adequacy or inadequacy of the national expenditure for defensive 
purposes. This was not a novel point. It had been brought out 
with supreme force in books by Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, and had 
been strongly urged by Sir Charles Dilke himself, but it remained 
undealt with and unsettled. Until it was dealt with satisfactorily, 
the whole of the inhabitants of the British Empire were living in 
a fool’s paradise, and did not know whether they were safe or not. 
There existed at the present time one organisation only that had 
taken up that point as its admitted object. That was the 
Emergency Committee, of which Colonel Sandys was Chairman. 
Their object was to insure that the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army (and, mutatis mutandis, the same thing might be made to 
apply to the First Lord of the Admiralty) should draw up a 
memorandum, which should be laid on the Table of the House of 
Commons once a year, stating what were, in his opinion, the 
military needs of the British Empire. If that were done, they 
would have for the first time an authoritative statement as to what 
was wanted. Hveryone would know where he was and how to act 
if the Government did not do what was said to be requisite. Sir 
Charles Dilke, in the Paper, said: “‘Hnormous as is the defence 
expenditure of the Hmpire—and certain though we may feel that 
any man of business, given the supreme control of such gigantic 
funds, would produce a better result—we must regard it as certain 
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that the expenditure will rapidly increase.” They must all desire 
that the expenditure should be so dealt with, as it would be dealt 
with by any man of business capacity, to insure that the organisa- 
tion of the country for defence should be on business lines, but he 
believed he was correct in saying that the way in which the 
estimates for military defence were framed was to take an average 
(leaving out special expenses incurred on account of the war) of 
the last three years’ Estimates, and the Estimates were drawn on 
the lines of the sum of money thus reached. The Commander-in- 
Chief or a dozen other officers might, or might not, be consulted 
by the Secretary of State for War, but it remained with him, a 
civilian, to be supreme arbiter on the defence of the Empire, and, 
subject to the interposition of the Treasury, to see how the money 
should be applied. 


Sir Cuarxes DILKes, in reply, said the discussion had naturally 
gone a little wide of statistics, but he should try in the short time 
at his disposal to deal mainly with the statistical or semi-statistical 
points which had been raised. Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, in his 
most suggestive remarks, had argued that some portion of the 
debt must be considered, statistically speaking, as a portion of 
defence expenditure, and he quite agreed with him. At the same 
time it must be remembered that that evening he had been looking 
to the expenditure which produced for its result in some definite 
form tangible measures of defence. From that point of view the 
amount of debt expenditure to be considered was only very small. 
The cost of fortifications alone would at once occur to one as a 
debt expenditure which must be taken into account, but that he 
had done in speaking of the Naval and Military Works Act of 
each year. The expenditure on the Portsmouth fortifications and 
some matters of that kind, made before the recent Naval and 
Military Works Act, had now almost ceased to produce any 
tangible result on national defence, from the necessary changes 
which had occurred in course of time. Then Mr. Wilkinson asked 
how far other Powers spent all round more for the same results 
than we spent, and how far any apparently disproportionate 
expenditure for military purposes must be considered as being 
involved in that general higher scale of expense which existed in 
the United Kingdom. There was, no doubt, much in that view. 
At the same time he would point to the fact that in the navy we 
did obtain a larger return for the money we spent than any other 
Power. There were also sets-off. We were a country where 
many materials were very cheap. We obtained even for the army 
our food and forage at a lower rate than did many of the other 
countries. While undoubtedly countries like Russia and Japan 
obtained far more for the same money in every branch than we 
did, it was not completely true as regarded Germany and France. 
Undoubtedly, as regarded naval construction, we obtained our 
ships for an infinitely smaller sum than was expended by France 
or Germany or any other Power. We undoubtedly got the actual 
material of our ships so much more cheaply than other naval 
Powers, that the fact that we spent rather more on wages in 
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proportion to the numbers of men employed, by no means turned 
the balance the other way, and our navy was perhaps the cheapest 
in the world. Mr. Wilkinson also asked what was a proper expen- 
diture on our part for defence, and Sir Robert Giffen mentioned 
two or three considerations bearing on this subject. The view with 
which he began and ended the Paper was one which should be 
borne in mind. The maritime character of our Empire, the 
situation of the metropolis, and the heart of the Empire would 
suggest a larger proportion of our expenditure should be upon 
naval defence, and presumably a smaller portion of it on land 
defence than was the case at present. It was very difficult, 
statistically speaking, to establish any criterion of what should be 
the defence expenditure of an Empire such as this, but he did 
think that the statistics they had gone into lent some colour to 
the view, that the relative expenditure on the army and navy was 
not what it should be in an Empire of this kind. Sir John Colomb 
on that head and many others had helped his argument. With 
regard to colonial expenditure Mr. Howell had raised that question. 
In the earlier parts of his own remarks Mr. Howell asked how 
far the existence of the Empire as it stood depended in any way 
upon its naval and military expenditure, and tried to show that 
our trade with foreign countries was greater and had increased 
more rapidly, taking certain years, than had the trade within the 
Empire. He (Sir Charles Dilke) could not see how the fact— 
supposing it was a fact—which Mr. Howell asserted produced the 
conclusion he seemed to draw, that our military and naval 
expenditure was either altogether unnecessary or might safely 
be diminished. Our trade with certain foreign countries was 
undoubtedly enormous. Not to speak of our trade with France 
in food, he might refer to South America, which was more com- 
parable with our colonial trade, and where our trade was really 
gigantic. It appeared to him that whether the trade which had 
to be protected was concerned with our colonies or South America 
the arguments for defence remained unaffected. Sir Robert 
Giffen put in a very necessary caution, no doubt, with regard 
to calling upon other parts of the Empire to contribute towards 
defence, but he thought he pushed that point a little too far 
when he suggested that the American Colonies had been lost by 
the mere policy of asking them to contribute towards the defence 
of the Empire asa whole. Historically speaking he was disposed 
to think that the doctrine of the wisdom of such a contribution 
was admitted by the thirteen colonies, and that Franklin himself, 
in the proposals which he put forward at the conference of those 
colonies which was called on that subject, was on sound American 
ground, and that the dispute and the war which followed were 
caused not by the principle, but by the want of tact with which 
the principle was applied. Sir Robert Giffen had asserted the 
sound view that they ought to take account of the ability to 
contribute. Undoubtedly we ought to do so, and he had tried 
to point out or to hint that, even putting aside the very delicate 
question of the self-governing colonies, in the colonies which were 
entirely within the control of the Government of the Mother 
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Country, the Crown colonies of the most severely autocratic type, 
and in India, there were such enormous discrepancies, that the 
matter was worth attention. Sir Robert Giffen admitted this, 
and desired a decrease of the contribution from India. What 
had been done, however, in the last few years had not been to 
decrease the contribution of India, but to decrease the contribution 
of several of the Crown colonies. That fact in itself he was sure 
would be felt as a reason why the matter should be statistically 
considered. Sir Robert Giffen went on to say that the burden upon 
us of our defence was not at present, considering it as an insurance, 
a very large sum, but that considering it in proportion to the 
income it was very small indeed. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
recently made a speech on this very point to his constituents, and 
took exactly the opposite view to that of Sir Robert. He said 
the amount of the defence expenditure of the United Kingdom 
had now become a very serious question, and indicated his own 
view that it was difficult that that expenditure should be increased. 
He thought the most valuable service in respect of this matter 
that the Statistical Society could perform would be to show 
through the Empire, country by country, how small was the 
expenditure on the fleet as compared with the expenditure on the 
military services, because that was a fact people had not got into 
their minds. His own view was that if Sir Robert Giffen was held 
by Parliament and by the Government to be wrong, they ought to 
try and get into the public mind the fact that the enormous 
expenditure was not that on the fleet, which gave them such 
tangible results, but on the land forces, from which the actual 
result was far less tangible. He hoped the Paper might be of 
some use in inducing people to study the figures for themselves, 
and to follow this Paper up by some statistical contribution on 
like subjects on future occasions. 


The CHAIRMAN proposed a cordial vote of thanks to Sir Charles 
Dilke for his Paper, and this was carried unanimously. 
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I.—On the use of Auxiliary Curves in Statistics of Continuous 
Variation. By W. F. Suepparp, M.A., LL.M. 


Part I. 
Data arranged by Equal Divisions of a Scale. 


Introductory. 

1. Tre cases to be considered are those in which a magnitude, 
whose value we shall denote by X, varies continuously within a 
limited or an unlimited range, and the relative frequencies of 
different values of X are found by dividing the range into equal 
intervals h, and counting the number of individuals in each of the 
classes so determined. The following may be taken as examples :— 


EXAMPLE 1.—Southampton Barometric Heights.* 





























nearest Pothad Inch. Number. nearest he fe Inch. Number. 

Inches, Inches. 

28°5 1 29°9 548} 
28°6 2 30°0 6023 
28°7 2 30°1 6194 
28°8 4, 30°2 500 
28°9 84 30°3 382 
29°0 134 30°4 2375 
2y°l 2134 30°5 1895 
29°2 37 30°6 883 
29°3 79 30°7 43% 
29°4 108 30°8 7 
29°5 1813 30°9 4 
29°6 2545 31°0 1 
29°79 3485 aa ee 
29 8 4635 TOUR EL. Pootante 4,748 





* “On the Distribution of Frequency of Barometric Height,’’ by Karl 
Pearson and Alice Lee. Phil. Trans., series A, vol. 190 (1897), p. 428. 
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Example 2.—Heights of American-born Whites.* 


























Height. Number. Height. Number. 
Inches. Inches. 

Under 61 1,674 69—71 64,591 
61—63 9,871 71—73 25,500 
63—65 36,989 Above 73 6,388 
65—67 76,157 SUE octet 
67—69 94,450 Total ciasseste 315,620 


* Statistics, Medical and Anthropological, of the Provost-Marshal- 
General's Bureau, compiled by J. H. Baxter. Vol. ii (Washington, 1875). 





ExampLeE 3.—WMortality Table (127,283 Births).* 






































Age. Deaths. Age. Deaths. Age. Deaths. 
o—I 14,358 55—56 1,414 96— 97 34 
I—2 3,962 56—57 1,475 97— 98 18 
2—3 2,375 57—58 1,541 98— 99 10 
3—4 1,646 58—59 1,612 99—100 5 
4—5 1,325 59—60 1,682 I00—101 3 
&e. &e. &e. &e. loI—102 1 


Totaliscc 127,283 





* Institute of Actuaries’ Text Book, part II, pp. 494, 496. 





EXxAmP.LeE 4.—Degrees of Cloudiness at Breslau, 1876-85.* 









































Degree. Number. Degree. | Number. Degree. Number. 
© 751 4 46 8 194. 
I 179 5 9 9 117 
2 107 6 21 10 2,089 
3 69 7 71 Lio See Se 
Toth Lastest 3,653 


* Quoted by Karl Pearson, in Proc. R. S., vol. 62, p. 287. 


In the first of these examples the classification is complete, the - 
whole range of variation (which possibly extends below 28°45 in. 
and above 31°05 in.) being divided into equal intervals of O:l in. ; 
and the distribution of frequency is of a kind which is now very 
familiar, there being one value of maximum frequency (known as 
the modal value), and the frequency diminishing continuously as 
we recede from this modal value towards the extremities of the 
range. In the second example the classification, as is too often the 
case, is incomplete; the range from 61 in. to 73 in. is divided into 
equal intervals of 2 in., but no information is given as to the 
distribution of the 1,674 heights at one end of the range, or the 
6,388 at the other. But an inspection of the figures as given, and 
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a comparison with similar data elsewhere, lead us to conclude 
that the distribution is of the same general character as that 
exhibited by Hxample 1. In both these cases, therefore, the figure 
of frequency (?.e., the figare whose area between ordinates corre- 
sponding to selected values of X as abscissa is proportional to the 
number of cases in which X lies between these values) is a figure 
bounded by a curve whose extreme ordinates are indefinitely small. 
In the third example the figure of frequency is also of this 
character at the upper extremity; but as we approach the lower 
extremity (corresponding to X = Q) the successive areas increase, 
instead of decreasing, so that the figure is bounded at this 
extremity by an ordinate which is very great, and may be 
practically infinite. Finally, in the fourth example the figure of 
frequency is of this latter character at both extremities. The 
position of the bounding ordinates, however, in this example, is 
not known. ‘The observations are grouped in eleven classes; the 
nine inner classes may be supposed to be formed by constant 
increments of unity in X; but we cannot be sure that each of 
the outer ciasses also corresponds to a unit of the scale. The 
uncertainty existing in this case is similar to that existing in 
Example 2, where we are ignorant of the distribution of a 
number of observations at each end of the scale. 

It may be noted here that there is a certain difference in kind 
between the data in Example 3 and those in the other examples. 
These latter represent actual observations; but the figures in 
Example 3 (from X=10 onwards) are obtained by combining 
various sets of observations, and smoothing the results. This 
process eliminates errors of random selection, while possibly 
introducing errors of a different kind. The figures may, however, 
for the purpose of illustration, be taken as giving the distribution 
of deaths in some actual set of 127,283 persons. 

2. The first problem which we have to consider, in reference to 
any such data as the above, is that of interpolation. This may be 
either direct interpolation, 7.e., to find the most probable number of 
individuals for which X is respectively less and greater than a 
certain value; or else inverse interpolation, 7.e., to find the most 
probable value or values of X corresponding to a certain numerical 
classification. 

Allied to the question of interpolation, and perhaps included 
in it, is that of extrapolation. This question only arises when the 
classification at the extremity of the scale is incomplete. Thus, in 
Example 2, the problem is to classify the 1,674 individuals at 
the one end of the scale, and the 6,888 at the other, by means of 
the given classification of the remaining 307,558. Similarly, in 
Example 4, the primary problem is to determine the exact 
position of the ordinates bounding the extreme classes, of 751 and 
2,089 respectively, by means of the given distribution of the 
remaining 813 (a problem which is by no means easy,’ since these 


1 The difficulty is aggravated by the obvious irregularity at the upper extremity 
of the scale, due to faulty observation; but this irregularity is only incident to 
the particular example. 
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latter form less than one-fourth of the whole number) ; and then, 
having found the position of these ordinates, we require a more 
exact classification of the numbers in the two classes. 

The second problem is to determine the ordinates of the curve 
of frequency. These are mainly required for the purpose of 
drawing the curve; but they may be important for other reasons. 
In Example 3, for instance, the ordinate represents the absolute 
rate of mortality of the particular individuals considered; and 
its ratio to the number of survivors of that age gives the relative 
rate of mortality. 

3. For dealing with these two problems we have to present the 
data in a different way. Let Z denote the ordinate of the figure 
of frequency, corresponding to the value X, and let A denote the 
area of the figure, measured from the lower bounding ordinate up 
to Z, the whole area of the figure being unity. Then the numbers 
in any one of our tables are the first differences of the values of 
NA corresponding to successive values of X, where N is the total 
number of observations; and the values of NA are found by 
successive additions of these differences. Thus Examples 1 and 2 
become :— 









































EXAMPLE l. 
».&, NA. Ist Difference. | 2nd Difference. | 3rd Difference. | 4th Difference. 
Inches. | a | | 
28°45 0 + 1 ae, 
| 1 O 
28°55 . ul + 1 — 1 
2 — 1 
28°65 : 3 Rar sD te “APS 
2 + 2 
28°75 5 + 2 of eae 
4. + 2h 
28°86 9 + 45 — 2 
85 + $ 
28°95 173 + 5 |> + 22 
133 + 3 
29°05 31 + 8 + 4} 
214 + 74 
29°15 523 +153 +19 
37 + 263 
ag" Ee 893 +42 — 393 
79 —13 
29°98 1683 +29 + 573 
108 + 443 
2945) laa e Tbs +734 | —45 
1814 — + / 
29°65 458 +73 | +213 
&e. | &e. 
&e &e. &e. | &e. 
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EXAMPLE 2. 
Sen ee re __ Ast _ 2nd _ 8rd 4th __ 5th _ 6th 
Difference. | Difference.| Difference.} Difference.| Difference. | Difference. 
Inches. fe 
61 1,674 
9,871 
63 11,545 $27,118 
36,989 + 12,050 
65 48,534 + 39,168 — 32,925 
76,157 — 20,875 + 5,648 
67 124,691 + 18,293 — 27,277 + 60,549 
94.450 — 48,152 + 66,197 
69 219,141 — 29,859 + 38,920 
64,591 — 9,232 
1 283,732 — 39,091 
25,500 
73 309,232 








Interpolation (including extrapolation) then consists in deter- 
mining the value of NA corresponding to an assigned value of X, 
or the value of X corresponding to an assigned value of NA. 
For finding the ordinates of the curve of frequency we have, if 
X, and X, are the bounding values of X, 


fa 


x 
A= | ZdX (1) 
Xo *X, 
=i ale ZaX . (1a) 
x 
and therefore = dA/dX (2) 
or eat d(NA)/dX (3) 


4. When the differences of NA diminish very rapidly, the 
value of NA or of d(NA)/dX for an assigned value of X is found 
by the ordinary methods of finite differences. Thus, if X» is one 
of the tabulated values of X, and A,, the corresponding value of 
A, we have, for Xms6=Xm + 6h, 


NA, see) Nar ..o}NAm (4) 


por {1+ eat 


or, in terms of central differences,’ 
NA, 4 9= { es Wee he p AGE pee es H 


fp, ASCE ae wea iere- 1) (0-2) 55, 


EAS 
J sb NAgg (5) 


NAn 49741 + H0=1) p_, @2D0=D (0 2 Jeo, wees 
» LN Ay +3 6) 








+ O—-1s4 
ia 


(8+ 1)6(0—1)(0—2) (0-3) 55 4 
5! 





6(8@—1) (@—2) 55 
3! 





2 In this notation 
5p(X) = p(X + 3h) — o(X — 34) 
vp(X) = d{o(K + 4h) + 9X - )j 
For a list of formule, see Proc. Lond. Math. Soc., vol. xxxi, p. 449. 
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Similarly, to find the ordinates corresponding to the tabulated 
values of X, we have, in terms of advancing differences, 


h. NZm = (A — $A? 4+ 44°—. . .)NAn et Gs 


while the use of central differences gives us for these ordinates 


30 140 


or for the ordinates midway between them, 


h. Nin gy=(P— 52+ Bilge 2 Oa eae JN Anas (9) 


h NIn= (8-58 +56 SMe alt ay »)NAw eu ANS) 





640 7168 


For other values of X the ordinates could be got from these 
values by interpolation, or else from a formula deduced from 
(4), (5), or (6) by differentiation with regard to 0. 

These formule might, for instance, be applied to practically the 
whole of the range in Example 1, to the middle and upper part of 
the range in Example 3, and to a small portion of the range in 
Hixample 4. But they are not applicable in Example 2, partly 
because the classification is incomplete, and partly because the 
interval h has not been taken small enough; and they are not 
applicable at the lower extremity of the range in Example 3, or 
at either extremity of the range in Example 4, since the ordinates 
here are very great, and the frequency is changing very rapidly. 

The question to be considered in this paper is how difficulties 
of this kind are to be got over. 


Use of Logarithms. 


5. A simple example of the method to be employed is afforded 
by the use of logarithms in dealing with the “tail” of a curve. 
Suppose that in Example 1 the tabulation was only by intervals 
of 0'3 in., from X = 28°35 in. Then we should have 
































Ke NA. 1st Difference. Qnd Difference. 3rd Difference. 
Inches. z 
28°35 0 + 3 
3 + 8} 
28°65 3 + 113 
1434 + 46 
28°95 173 + 87% 
72 + 239 
29°25 894 + 2963 
38683 + 40134 
29°55 458 + 698 
10663 + 6 
29°85 15243 + 704 
17703 -- 1355 


30°15 3295 — 651 





These differences run quite regularly, but they are mostly so great 
that they cannot conveniently be used for purposes of inter- 
polation. If, however, we take logarithms of NA, we have 
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X. | Logyo (NA). 1st Difference. 2nd Difference. 8rd Difference. 
‘ Inches. + 
28°35 — 
2) 
28°65 4771 — @ 
"7659, + @ 
28°95 1°2430 — -0571 
) °7088 + ‘0574 
29°25 1°9518 + ‘0003 
“7091 — 1872 
29°55 2°6609 7 1569 
5222 — ‘0005 
29°85 3°1831 — 1874 
33848 — ‘0204 
feb ae 3°5179 — ‘2078 








Here the third differences are small—in some cases very small— 
in comparison with the first differences, and interpolation is easy. 
We might, for instance, in interpolating between X = 28°95 in. 
and X = 29°55 in., take ‘709 as the constant first difference, the 
logarithms being taken to three places of decimals. Reconstructing 
this part of the table, we get 

















9. Logi (NA). NA (Calculated). NA (True Value). Error. 
Inches. 
28°95 1:243 17% 17% an 
29°05 1°479 30 31 — 1 
29°15 1716 52 524 — 3 
pie ed ES 1°952 893 894 rah 
29°35 2°158 1545 168% —14 
29°45 27425 = * 266 276% —1035 
29°55 2°661 458 458 an 





The “errors”? shown in the last column (when they exceed 4) are 
really the irregularities in the actual data, due to random selection. 

The same method might be employed for purposes of extra- 
polation. Suppose, for instance, that the tabulation was only 
from X = 29°25 in., by differences of 0°33 in. Then we have 



































Xs Log, (NA). Ist Difference. 2nd Difference. srd Difference. 

Inches. 
30°45 3°645 

— 127 
30°15 3°518 — 208 

— 335 — 21 
29°85 3183 | — 187 

— 622 0 
29°55 2661 — 187 

— 709 
29°25 1°952 





Continuing the series by taking the fourth difference as constant 
and equal to + 21, we get 
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| X. Log) (NA). | NA 
Inches. 
28°95 1:077 12 
28°65 O78 1 
28°35 1:018 0 











These results are only moderately good, but they are better than 
could be obtained by direct extrapolation from the values of NA. 
Their. unsatisfactory nature shows the absolute necessity of com- 
plete classification, wherever possible. 

For finding the ordinates of the figure of frequency, its area 
being taken to be N, we have 

NZ = d(NA)/dX 
= log-10 . NA . dlogy(NA)/dX. 

The following are some values of h.NZ as found by this formula, 
compared with the values found directly from NA; the tabulation 
in each case being by intervals of h = 0:1 in,, and the differential 
coefficients being obtained from the first and third differences by 
the formula (8). 























X. h. NZ (from Log;,) NA) | kh. NZ (from NA). 

Inches. 

28°65 2 2 
28°75 pe. age 3 
28°85 6 6 
28°95 11 a 
29°05 17 17 
29°15 28 26 
29°25 52 57 
29°35 95 91 
29°45 138 141 





There are slight differences between the two sets of values, the 
irregularities of random selection producing different effects in the 
two cases. 


The same method might be applied to either extremity of the 
figure in Example 2. Thus for the lower extremity we have 














ye Logo (NA). 

“Teele 
61 3°22376 
63 406239 
65 468605 
67 5°09584: 
6g 5°34072 
71 5°45291 
73 | 5°49029 








Ist Difference. 


+ 
83863 
62366 
40979 
24.488 
11219 


3738 








2nd Difference. 


21497 
21387 
16491 
13269 

7481 








| 
| 





3rd Difference. | 4th Difference. 











+ 

110 
+ 4786 

4896 
— 1674 

3222 
+ 2566 

5788 


LS SES SAR CE AA MS AGENTS RRS RE RAE, SSS NS SE A TSR SR TS RNAS 
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This would give decidedly better results, as regards the smaller 
values of X, than could be obtained from the direct tabulation of 
NA. For the upper extremity of the figure we should take the 
logarithms of N— NA. 

The method might also be applied to the upper extremity of 
the figure in Example 3; but, on account of the way in which 
this latter table was constructed, we should not get appreciably 
better results than by dealing with NA directly. 


Meaning of term ‘‘ Auxiliary Curve.” 


6. The advantage of the above method is that in some cases, by 
tabulating logio(NA) instead of NA, we are enabled to neglect all 
differences after the first, for certain portions of the range of values 
Olek ee) LDS 18 equivalent to treating log,(NA), for each such 
portion of the range, as a linear function of X; in other words, 
to replacing the corresponding arc of the curve of frequency by 
an arc whose equation is given by 


eee. ee ea 


where p and q are constants whose values are determined by the 
values of A between which the interpolations are made. Or, if 
we consider # as a quantity whose values for successive values of 


X are given by 
A=e ... aoe Jee ee (B) 


then we are treating x as a linear function of X; ¢.e., we are 
taking the curve given by (/), we are shifting it and projecting it 
so as to fit two consecutive values of A, and we are then using it 
in the place of the true curve of frequency for this portion of the 
range of X. The sole but sufficient justification for this procedure 
is that an inspection of the differences of log;(NA) shows that it 
will give good results. 
The method may be extended as follows. Let 


z= f(z) oe a iy Bue 
be the equation to any curve, and let the area of this curve from 
the ordinate z= f (a) to the ordinate z be denoted by a. Then 
we have 


wv 
a= | zdu ay oe ss Seaereeela) 
and therefore ; 
z= da/dz ys ot ime aly 8 
Now let X and # be related by the condition that 
i 0 ee 4: es fae het) 


always, throughout any part of the range of values of X. Then 
(11) gives us a series of values of x, corresponding to the selected 
values of X. If the form of f(a) could be so chosen that the 
second differences of x with regard to X were negligible, we could 
replace the curve of frequency, within this part of the range, by 
the curve (10). This is not usually possible. But it is very often 
possible to choose f(x) so that the successive differences of « with 
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regard to X diminish very rapidly. We can then use interpolation- 
formule for calculating the values of w for intermediate values 
of X; these will give the values of a, which are the same as those 
of A. Also 

hZ=h. dA/dX 


—h. daldX 
=h.daldx . dxz/dX 
ae, OR vee te Pot LAS 


For the selected values of X, or for intermediate values, the values 
of hdx/dX can be calculated by formule similar to those given in 
sec. 4; and, z being known for any given value of 2, the value of Z 
can be deduced from (14). The curve (10), when used in this 
way, is called an auatliary curve. 

It should be noticed (i) that it is not necessary to use the 
same form for f(a#) throughout the whole range of values of X, 
and (ii) that, even if f(#) is taken of the same form throughout, 
we are not replacing the curve of frequency by any one curve 
throughout its whole length. If, for instance, differences of # 
after the second are negligible, we are taking z to be of the form 
spX’ + qX +7; t.e., we are replacing the curve of frequency by 


a curve 
Z = (pX + q)f(spX* + qX +71). 


But the values of p, g, and r are perpetually changing as we 
pass from one portion of the range to another, so that the 
successive arcs used are not really continuous with one another. 


Symmetrical Hxponential Curve. 


7. It has been suggested in § 5 that in the case of curves of 
the general type exhibited in Examples 1 and 2 we can use z = e* 
as the auxiliary curve at one end of the range, and z= e~ at the 
other. It will be found more convenient in practice to combine 
the two processes, by taking a symmetrical curve as our auxiliary 
curve throughout the whole range. For this purpose our notation 
must be slightly altered. Let Nj =NA and N,=N(1—A) be 
the numbers respectively below and above X, and let us write 





N, = $N(1 + a) 
N, — sN(1 = a) eee dee (15) 
so that 
o> (N, — N,)/N... eee eee (16) 
Then we have 
Z = 4da/dX a oe Se cs 
z= ¢da/da i “a tam G(ased 
Now suppose we take f(x) to be such that 
es lootiees (19) 
l—a 


Then, for any particular value of X, the corresponding value 
of wis 
x = logiN; — logy Nz ... Ag Fics ABO) 
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For the auxiliary curve we have in this case, from (19), 


a = (10—10 *)/(10" +107) = tanh(2elog,10) ... (21) 
and thence 
2 = 4da/de = Hog.10 . sech?(4zlog,10) fo MORE 


This latter is therefore the equation to the auxiliary curve. 

If then we find that the differences of x=logjN, — log, N, 
diminish with sufficient rapidity, we can calculate x for any 
assigned value of X by an interpolation-formula, and we then 
have for the corresponding values of N, and N, 


' 
logisN, = loginfN(1 + a)} = logwN — logio(1 + reo (23) 
logioN, = logo IN(1 a a)} = log,.N — logio(1 aU LQ?) 


In this form the values of log;oN, and log,;N, may be calculated 
from those of # by means of Gaussian logarithms. Or we might, 
of course, find the value of (1 + a)/(1 — i) from (19) by ordinary 
logarithmic tables, and thence calculate N,; and N, from (15). 
Also for calculating NZ we have 





aa = logye . : 39 
da l—a 
whence, by (17) and (18), 
Bens — Pe haelaX ... ee: odin) Geen 


where 
B= log.10O . N,N,/N Ne. (25) 
login k = = *3622157 + logiN, + logioN» = logyoN 


If we apply this method to Example 2, we get 


4th Difference. 






































EX. ta Ist Difference. | 2nd Difference. | 3rd Difference. 
Inches. | ate 
61 3°72690 
: 85251 
63 2°57941 — 17253 
67998 4812 
65 1:25939 — 12441 + 6205 
55557 11017 
67 181496 — 1424 — 4426 
54133 ; 6591 
69 *35629 + 5167 + 2505 
59300 9096 
Ff "94929 + 14263 
73563 








+3 1:68492 





The differences are still great, but they diminish more rapidly 
than the differences of NA. 


Normal Curve (Curve of Error). 


8. In a large number of cases we get a still better result by 
using the curve of error, or normal cwrve, as the auxiliary curve. 
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Here we have 


: <8 <7 i. Te ee a 


1 
= ——é 
/ 20 


ce | pads 1 ee 
7d 4 


The value of « for any given value of a can be found from 
existing tables.® 

This method is most directly applicable when the data do in 
fact give the result of a random selection from a community in 
which the different values of X are distributed according to the 
normal law. Thus Example 2 gives 
































xs x. | 1st Difference. 2nd Difference. 
Inches. . + 
61 — 2°55536 
76351 
63 — 1°79185 + 1796 
77147 
65 — 1:02038 wae WP 
75424, 
67 — +26614 + 2008 
77427 
69 + *50813 = ord 
76756 
71 + 1:27569 + 558 
77814 
oie + 2°04883 








Here the second differences of x are sufficiently small, and at the 
same time sufficiently irregular, to justify us in supposing* that 
they represent discrepancies introduced by the paucity of the 
observations. But, whether this is the case or not, we can obtain 
very good results by using first differences alone. 

The method, however, is not restricted to cases of this kind. 
Its applicability to other cases may be illustrated by considering 
theoretical examples. 


3 There are some short tables giving a in terms of x; but the most complete 
tables only give a in terms of ¢, where ¢=a/ /2. I have recently compiled 
tables giving z and a in terms of 2, and also z and a in terms of a; but they are 
not yet published. 

* If z,, 2, 2, are three successive ordinates, dividing a figure of frequency (of 
area unity) into portions P, Q, R, 8, and if the corresponding abscisse are 2, 2, 
x,, the probable error in #,— 2v,+ 2, (whether x,— x, and w,— «, are equal or 
not) is *674.49....0/./N, where (writing p for 1/z) 


©? = P(p, —p2)? + (Q+ R)p,? + S(p, — ps)? 
— {Pp,—(P + Q—R-S)p,—Sp,}?. 
To test whether the data satisfy the normal law, the probable errors found from 


this formula may be compared with the actual second differences of a I have 
not made the calculations in this particular case. 
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9. The following two examples will he sufficient. It will be 
noticed that in each case the curve of frequency is decidedly 
unsymmetrical. 


Examp.e 5.—Skew Probability-Curve. 
Za X°(10 — X)®& N=10". (Representative selection.) 





Values of X. Number. 
ee oy ee 541,23 1,022 
Uae ah. enc tin She e SN 18,864,04.7,410 
lee AM cas Senne ovate Eoeeps a tausosevegedescesees 98,443,459,630 
Sete Ba enarcraaiiedacedtwveveciacapavieourwss. 216,942,703,570 
IESE i ect 6a ty ry Spe 2.78,001,526,318 
Bie IME cadce na racth att Chusataavicchesieatensene 2.28,994,738,642 
Ce ee esate eke A cchiihs nibs ssasctsatcovinde 119,611,449,550 
CASS) 25 EM Be ener RE edt > fe BP 34,697,711,410 
Bee tenets esaeVatemanecs cxssanceessanecods 3852,951,310 
oo cael 1 8 6 Oe rere eae i ae en ON 50,180,338 
' Wa) eS Src be pea 1,000,000,000,000 


ExamMP_Lx 6.—Composite Normal Curve. 





it 
aa et —e-sX—-1? ©, N = 100,000. 
Jt J On 


(Approximately representative selection.) 











x Number. x Number. 
CLS os pe | | 2 2to 3 | 10,579 
—7 ,, —6 | 10 3245-4 CPE. 
—6,, —-5 66 AS. 8 25309 
-—5,, —4 349 Se 20 837 
-4,, -38 1,558 a aver 243 
Ne ea . 5,288 (ek: 56 
—2,,-1 12,647 iets oo, 10 
ey Meee 8 20,507 +s ee 0 2 
OF mest 22,585 Soe ene 
otal teacemtas » 100,000 
1 ae 17,629 











If we take the successive differeuces in Example 5, it will be 
found that they are always very great. Using the normal curve 
as an auxiliary curve, we get 
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On this table, the question arises, how many differences we 
can use in applying any of our formule. The general principle 
is that as many differences should be used as possible, but that 
we should stop when differences begin to diverge. Since the 
eighth difference 2,359 is relatively small, and the outer differences 
up to this are more or less convergent, we are justified in writing 
our formule so as to go to eighth differences, finishing always 
with this particular difference, and keeping always within the 
lines along which the differences are infinite. This might appear, 
at first sight, to involve rather complicated formule. But the 
effect 1s the same as if we treated the eighth difference as constant, 
and equal to + 2,559; and it will be found simplest to reconstruct 
the table on this basis, so as to be able to use either central- 
difference formule or any other formule that seem more suitable. 

To show the degree of accuracy that can be obtained, I have 
calculated the values of A and of Z on this basis, for X = 14, 
24,.... 83, working always to six or seven places of decimals. 
The following shows the result, the calculated values (using 
differences up to the eighth) being compared with the true 
values :— 














— 2°6044.44 
—1°603144 
— °797114 
— ‘067468 
+ *641147 
+ 1:374721 
+ 2°189803 
+ 3°209454. 


"004601 


A 
(Calculated 
Value). 


054451 
*212692 
"4.73105 
"739286 
915391 
‘985731 
"999335 


004642 
054402 
212735 
‘473070 
*739315 
°915368 
*985747 
"999328 


1 Oa: 
(True 
Value). 





0134268 


&. 


*1103637 
*2903600 
°3980353 
*3248235 
°1550717 
"0362775 





1180740 


dx/aX. 


873077 
°756350 
*711426 
713304 
“762510 
*885600 


0023129 | 1:207114 


A AE CSET URE SIS SS RT SE RE RS SE TE TE 


Z 
(Calculated 
Value). 
"015854 
‘096356 
"219614 
"283173 
°231698 
°118244 
032127 
002792 


(True 
Value). 








‘015878 
096359 
*219606 
*283180 
°231692 
"118249 
°032120 
"002802 





44.6 Miscellanea. 
x x Ist _ 2nd __ 3rd __ 4th _ 5th =| 6th 7th _ 8th 
Faia 3 Difference.| Difference. | Difference.| Difference. | Difference. Difference. | Difference. | Differen 
+ + + + 
O (ee) 
on) 
1 |—3°268167 - @ 
1201977 (o2) 
2 |—2°066190 — 321597 —- @ 
8803880 200306 oa) 
8 |—1°185810 — 121291 —124777 iO. 
759089 75529 96909 oO 
4,|— °426721 — 45762 — 27868 — 68500 —- © 
713327 47661 28409 69097 
5 |+ °286606 + 1899 + 641 + 597 + 235 
715226 48202 29006 714.56 
6 | +1°0018382 + 50101 + 29547 + 72053 + @ 
765327 77749 101059 co 
7 |+1°767159 + 127850 + 130606 jt @ 
893177 208355 co 
8 |+ 2°660336 + 336205 + @ 
1229382 co 
9 |+3°889718 + @ 
co 
10 co 
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Considering that the difference between successive values of X 
is nearly three-fourths of the standard deviation, and that the 
curve differs in important particulars from the normal curve, these 
results may be regarded as fairly satisfactory. 

In practical cases we are not able to go to this extreme degree 
of accuracy. Apart from errors of random selection, the mere fact 
that the frequency diminishes towards the extremities of the 
range causes the values of w for extreme values of X to be only 
approximately correct. This does not matter so much when we 
are only dealing with the extreme values of X themselves: but it 
necessarily introduces large errors into the high differences. The 
advantage of the suggested method is that it enables us to get 
fairly good results by neglecting differences beyond the second or 
third, or even beyond the first. 

To illustrate this, let us calculate the ‘‘ quartile” values of X 
for Example 6, (1) from the values of A directly, (2) by use of 
the symmetrical exponential curve, and (3) by use of the normal 
curve, the values in each case being calculated to a first approxi- 
mation by first differences alone, and then to a second approxima- 
tion by taking account of second differences. The following shows 
the values of A and of a: their respective differences are omitted, 
in order to economise space :— 


‘ 


l+a 









































Me ee x yk | tony | ee 
— 8 | ‘00000 — @ — © 2 *80641 | + ‘61967 | + ‘86474 
— 7 | :00002 | —4°69896 | — 410748 3 91220 | +1:01660 | +1°35448 
— 6] 00012 | —3°92077 | —3°67270 4, °96543 | +1°44602 | +1°81750 
— 5 | :00078 | —3'10757 | —3°16328 Ls. 98852 | +1°93504 | +2°27410 
— 4 | 00427 | —2°36771 | —2°62994 6 ‘99689 | + 2°50589 | +2°73595 
— 8 | 01985 | —1°69353 | — 2°05686 fi "99932 | +3°16720 | +3°203801 
— 2) :07273 | —1°10549 | —1°45576 8 -99988 | +3°92077 | +3°67270 
— 1 | ‘19920 | — °60423 | — °84448 9 -99998 | + 4°69896 | +4°10748 

O | -40427 | — °16838 | — °24231 | 10 1°00000 + @ + © 
1+°63012 | + *23186 | + °38217 








The quartile values of X (including the median) are given by 
A=4, A=, and A = respectively. The corresponding values 
for the abscissee of the symmetrical exponential curve and of the 
normal curve are respectively — logy) 3, 0, + logio 3, and — °67449, 
0, + 67449. The following shows the result of taking first 
differences alone, and first and second differences together; the 
formula for approximating with second differences being 


Ln +0 =n + O( Xm 21 oer Xm ) — 40 (1 — 0) (Cam + 070m +1) 


The vaiues are given to five places of decimals, but the fifth 
figure would usually be different if A were taken to a larger 
aumber of places :— 


VOU. LXIll. PART’ Itt. 2H 












































4q 
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i EES SD 
First Approximation. Second Approximation. 
Bit True Value }————_—___?_____{_-_ 
Description. ‘XxX } [ee : ji 
ot Neat ol Papanene | NORM N ipieetine a vetal a 
= ———— —- | _ 
| ' 
Lower quartile |— °72060] — °75228 | — °70836 | — ‘71770 | ~ °72859 | — °72010 | — °72078 
Median «..:4t<.0t 4+ 41421] + °42887 | + -42122 | + 42179] + °41613 | + "41402 | + °41444- 
Upper quartile + 1:63275 | +1°68002 | +1:63290 | +1°64277 | +1°64083 + 1°63247 | + 1635 
: 


ae 


i 


It will be noticed that in some places the symmetrical ; 


exponential curve gives a better result than the normal curve : 
but both give decidedly better results than those obtained directly 
from the values of A. 


Choice of suitable Curve. 


10. If we apply our method to Example 1, it will be found 
that the symmetrical exponential curve and the normal curve give 
about equally good results, the sequence of irregularities in the 
third differences being almost exactly the same in the two cases. 
The values are not given here, as the method has been sufficiently 
explained. But the question arises, whether we could not simplify 
the process of finding the most suitable auxiliary curve without 


going through the labour of calculating the series of values of a 


for each curve suggested. This can be done by the use of graphical 
methods. 


Let the equation to the true curve of frequency of X, in the: 


community from which the random selection of N values is 
made, be 


Z = F(X) ts hs 


and let A denote now the true area of this curve from its lower 
bounding ordinate up to the ordinate Z, so that 


x 
A=| zax Le? te, Ee ee 


the whole area of the curve being taken to be unity. Suppose 
that the values of X are measured along a line OX, and that from 
OX as base we draw a series of ordinates equal to the given 


values of N,/N, when N, is the number of observations below the 


value X. Then, if we disregard errors of random selection, and 
treat the data as a representative selection from a community with 
the curve of frequency given by (28), these ordinates will give the 
values of A for the given values of X; and the intermediate 
values of A will be the intermediate ordinates of a curve drawn 
as uniformly as possible through the extremities of the original 
ordinates, while the values of Z=dA/dX will be given by the 


directions of the tangents to this curve. Fig. 1, for instance 


(p. 458), shows the form of the curve for the frequencies given by 
Kxample 1. If, on the other hand, errors of random selection are 
taken into account, the values of A and of dA/dX are still 
given by a curve, the conditions now being that the vertical 
distance of the curve from the extremity of each of the original 
ordinates should not be a large multiple of the probable error 
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67449 ....4/A(1—A)/N, and that in about half the cases con- 
sidered the distance should be less than the probable error. 

If we interpolated for A by using first differences alone, the 
effect would be the same as if we replaced this integral-curve of 
frequency by a series of chords joining the extremities of the 
ordinates. It is easily seen from fig. 1 that this would produce 
large errors, except near the point of inflexion, corresponding 
to the “‘modal” value of X (see § 1). Similarly, if we went to 
third differences, the effect would be that of replacing each arc of 
the curve by the middle part of a cubical parabola passing through 
the extremities of four consecutive ordinates. 

Now suppose we take ordinates equal to a, instead of to A. 
Then the same remarks apply. If the first differences of x were 
constant, the extremities of the new ordinates would lie in a 
straight line; and, if they were xearly in a straight line, we 
should get good results by using first differences alone. Similarly, 
if the extremities lay very nearly on a parabola, we could get good 
results without going beyond second differences ; and so on. 

It is easier to see whether a series of points are nearly in a 
straight line than whether they are nearly on a parabola; and we 
should therefore, in general, choose as our auxiliary curve the 
curve which makes the extremities of the ordinates as nearly 
collinear as possible. 

To find the suitable curve, without calculating the values of a, 
we should use paper ruled with lines at distances corresponding 
to the successive values of x for equal increments in A org. If 
the ruling is sufficiently minute, the ordinates giving a for the 
selected values of X can be drawn with very great accuracy.° 

For using the symmetrical exponential curve or the normal 
curve, Tables I and II in the Appendix (pp. 456 and 457) will be 
found useful. The table, in each case, gives the values of a corre- 
sponding to those of «, by intervals of ‘O1] in «.° 

Figs. 2 and 3 (p. 458) show the result of applying the above 
method to Example 1, fig. 2 being for the symmetrical exponential 
curve, and fig. 3 for the normal curve. The figures, for convenience 
of comparison, are placed close together, vertically underneath fig. 1 ; 
and portions of the lines corresponding to «= °0;,+°'2, + °4,...- 
are shown in each case.’ It will be seen that, as has already been 
stated, the two curves give about equally good results. 


5 If a large scale of measurement were used, a further refinement might be 
introduced by drawing a series of curves to measure the probable errors. The 
curves would have a common base, at right angles to the lines determining x, and 
would correspond to different values of N; the ordinates of any particular curve, 
for the different values of a, being the probable errors in #, measured on the same 
scale as @ itself. 

6 Table II is taken from a paper printed in Philosophical Transactions, Series A, 
vol. 192 (1898), at p.167. The appearance which the ruled paper would take for 
the normal curve may be seen from the figure on p. 143 of the same volume; but 
the lines in that figure are ruled both horizontally and vertically, by intervals of 
-02 in a. 

' 7 There is some resemblance between the method suggested in this paper and 
a method explained by Professor Edgeworth in recent numbers of the Journal ; 


2H 2 
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Smoothing of Data. 


11. We have hitherto ignored, as far as possible, the difficulties 
that arise in practice from the necessity of ‘‘smoothing ” the data. 
The process of random selection (or, to use Professor Pearson’s 
better expression, of random sampling) necessarily produces 
irregularities in the differences of NA. The general question of 
dealing with these irregularities is too wide to be considered here, 
but some remarks may be made on it. 

The simplest way of looking at the question is to take a 
particular case, such as the sequence of values of w given by the 
application of the normal curve as an auxiliary curve to Example 2 
(see § 8). There are several different ways in which we might 
deal with the data so obtained. For simplicity, let us suppose 
that the problem is to find the (most probable) numbers respec- 
tively below and above X = 68 in. 

(i.) It has already been remarked that the sequence of second 
differences in the new table suggests that the data may represent 
a random sample from a normal distribution. Whether this is 
reasonably possible may be tested by means of the theory of 
probability (see footnote to p. 444). If we decide that it is, the 
most probable values of the two constants determining the 
original distribution are to be found by certain special considera- 
tions. This having been done, we may take the distribution 
so determined, and find the value of e corresponding to X = 68 in., 
the original data being entirely discarded. 

(ii.) Instead of going to this length, we may consider the most 
probable distribution of the 94,450 individuals between 67 in. and 
69 in., on the assumption that they represent a random sample 
from the distribution as above determined. Thus, let A, B, C be 
the areas into which this distribution is divided by the ordinates 
corresponding to X = 67 in. and X = 69 in. Then we have 











; | 
. Between 6 7 ‘ 
Below 67 in. dae ae Above 69 in. 
Theoretical distribution ........ | NA NB NC 
Actual "e 124,691 94,450 96,479 





Kach of the three numbers in the actual distribution is regarded 
as the result of random sampling; and the 94,450 between 67 in. 
and 69 in. are to be distributed below and above 68 in. in the same 
proportions as the NB in the theoretical distribution, although the 
ratio A: B:C is not the same as the ratio 124,691 : 94,450 : 96,479. 


but the two are really quite distinct. Practically, Professor Edgeworth’s method 
consists in regarding X as being of the form p+ gv+ra?-+ ..., where the 
values of a are distributed normally; the coefficients p, g, 7,... being constant 
throughout the range. The number of these constants is determined by repeated 
trials; their values are found by taking moments; and the only test of the validity 
of the assumption is the fit of the curve as a whole. My method consists in 
treating X as if it satisfied the relation x = P + QX + RX?+ ...; the number 
of the coefficients P, Q, R,... being left indeterminate, and their values being 
allowed to change from class to class. The assumption is verified by taking 
differences ; and, until this has been done, no use is made of it. 
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Gii.) A still slighter variation from the original data is made 
by refraining from calculating the constants of the most probable 
original distribution, while at the same time regarding this distri- 
bution as normal. In other words, we first test whether the 
assumption as to an original normal distribution is justifiable, and 
then fix a particular distribution for interpolation in each class, 
by the actual numbers determined by that class. Thus, for our 
particular problem, we should distribute the 94,450 in the same 
way as the NB of a normal distribution, but the values of NA, 
NB, and NC are now taken to be exactly equal to 124,691 ; 94,450 ; 
and 96,479 respectively. It is easily seen that this comes to the 
same thing as interpolating in each class by the first differences 
alone of the value of z. 

(iv.) Or, finally, we can disregard entirely the question whether 
the original distribution may be normal, and consider only how 
the differences of v may be smoothed without altering the values 
of NA which determine the particular class. Thus, to interpolate 
between X = 67 in. and X = 69 in., we should keep these values 
of x unaltered, and alter the other values as seems to us best. Our 
table may then be written in the form :— 



































XG a. Ist Difference. 2nd Difference. 
Inches. 

61 — 2°55536 + @ 
76351—0+60 

63 — 1°79185+ ¢ + 796+ 0—26+y 

T7147 -—g + 

65 — 1:02038 + y —1723 + ¢—2y 
75424 —y 

67 — ‘26614 + 2003 + y 

a eA 77427 

69 + °50813 - 671+x 
76756 + x 

71 + 1:27569 + x + 558-—2x+ 
77314—x +o 

73 + 2°04883 + w 


But this method will generally lead to the same result as (i11). 
For in applying (iii) we are supposing that the data are consistent 
with the assumption that the original distribution was normal; 
and this implies, amongst other things, that the second differences 
of # are so irregular as not to suggest any definite sequence. The 
simplest values for 0, ¢, ¥, x, w would therefore be such as would 
make the second differences of a disappear altogether; and, if we 
corrected the values of w in this way, the result would be the same 
as if we interpolated between X = 67 in. and X = 69 in. by means 
of first differences only of z. 

This last method therefore has some arguments in its favour ; 
and it has the advantage of simplicity. But it is not suggested 
that it is the absolutely best method. 
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Algebraical Curve with Fractional Index. 


12. We come now to the last and most difficult class of cases; 
those, namely, in which the extreme ordinate is very great, and 
the curve of frequency descends very rapidly from it. This 
is illustrated by the lower extremity of Hxample 3, and both 
extremities of Hxample 4. The former is the simplest case, 
since we know the position of the bounding ordinate; and there- 
fore 1t may be considered first. 

The preliminary question is whether we are to regard the 
bounding ordinate as finite or as infinite; and, if finite, whether 
the curve of frequency is to be regarded as leaving it at a finite 
or at an indefinitely small angle. On the one hand, the table 
could, if we had sufficient information, be continued backwards so 
as to include ante-natal deaths, the true boundary of the figure of 
frequency being then at X = —°75; and this suggests that the 
ordinate at X =O should be finite. On the other hand, birth 
introduces a change of conditions, which may cause the curve to 
change its direction and fall very rapidly at this point. On the 
whole, therefore, we may consider that Z is so great as to be 
practically infinite, and that — dZ/dX may be regarded as infinite. 

When Z and — dZ/dX are both infinite for X = Xo, the curve 
in the immediate neighbourhood of this point is often approxi- 
mately of the form Za (X — X»)?, where p lies between 0 and 1; 
this limitation of the value of p being due to the fact that the 
area of the whole curve is finite. We have therefore, approxi- 
mately, 

Ac (X — X))f... bea epee (88 


where g=1—pis a quantity between 0 and l. This suggests 
the use of the curve 
Aa sete ne ite See) 


as our auxiliary curve, where \ is a constant introduced for con- 
venience of calculation. 

If the figure of frequency were accurately given by (30), we 
should have, A,, and A, being the values of A corresponding to 
X = X», and X = X, respectively, and C being a constant, 


log Am =C + q log (Xm — Xo) \ 
log An =C + q log (Xn — X) J’ 
and therefore 
Wah log (Xm —Xo) — log (Xn — Xo) 
log AAm — log XAn 


Hence, if we use (31) as our auxiliary curve, so that a = A, the 
values of 2 in terms of X are given by 


log. ¢ = Liga log NAL yee 8 ‘enh (Ody 


and the value of 1/q has to be determined so as to make the 
differences of w diminish as rapidly as possible. If we apply (82) 
to different sets of values of X,, and X,, we shall in general get 
different values of 1/g. But if these values are very nearly equal, 
or show some regular progression, we may be able to hit ona 


(32) 
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value which, when used in (33), will give values of a suitable for 


interpolation. 


The best value will usually be that which the 


sequence of values suggests as corresponding to X= Xn = Xo. 
Thus Example 3 gives, taking \ = N/L0*, 


| 
| 








X. AA. 

0 0 

1 1:4358 
2 1°8320 
3 2°0695 
4 2°2341 
5 2°3666 











Logo (AA). 





— © 
‘1577589 
2629255 
"3158654 
-3491026 
3741249 


eS 


Applying (32) to different pairs of values of m and , we get 
the following values of 1/q¢ :— 











i 2 
2°86 
3°02 3°33 
3°15 3°49 
3°23 3°58 








3°87 


These values do not agree very closely, and the method can 


therefore only give rough results. 


To test it, let us suppose X to 


be tabulated by intervals of two years, and let us take 1/y= 33, so 
that g=°3. Then we have 


eS 
































xX Logy9 (AA). Log}9v = 1/q. logy (AA). z. Ist Diff. Qnd Diff. | 8rd Diff. 
~ 
0 = a Oe 0:000 | 
7523 
2 | 2629255 8764183 | 7-523 | 471 
7054 —°716 
4 | *3491026 1°1636753 14577 1187 
| 5867 —"134 
6 | °3931714 1:3105713 20°444 | 1:321 
4°546 +162 
8 | +4193278 1:3977593 24°990 | 1159 
| 3°387 
10 | °4358921 1°4529737 28377 | 








eS 
Calculating the values for X = 1, 3, 5 by advancing differences 
up to the third, I find 




















X. 2. Logg (AA)=¢ logy x. dA (Calculated). | AA (True Value). 
1 3°8204 1746326 1-4950 14358 
3 11°1900 *3146490 2°0637 2°0695 
5 17°6857 374.2867 2°3675 2°3666 





? 
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These results are as good as could be expected, having regard 
to the fact that the original table is formed from a series of 


independent observations of mortality, so that there must be some: 


irregularity. 
For calculating the ordinates of the curve of frequency, we 
have from (31), 






































Az =n Vg Aa te w= (34) 
and therefore, 
hie Leip NA ees] dks (35) 
Thus, taking 1/q¢ = 34 as before, we have 
as 2. Ist Difference. 2nd Difference. | 3rd Difference. 
+ 
0 0°000 
3°356 
if 3°356 + ‘811 
47167 |  =1:206 
2 7°523 — 395 
3°772 — ‘095 
3 11°295 — *490 
3°282 + °295 
14°577 — 195 
3°087 — 112 





Finding hdx/dX by the formula corresponding to (8), and 
going to third differences only, I get the following values (h 


being = 1) :— 




















as dz/dX. NZ. p. = NZ/(N — NA). w (in Life-Table). 
2 4-078 2979 02734 ‘02366 
3 3°510 1929 ‘01810 ‘01787 
4 3°169 1457 ‘013888 01379 
5 2°945 1184 01142 "01142 
6 2°615 949 “00925 "00925 











The values in the last column are those given in the Institute 
of Actuaries’ Life-Table; but I think that my values, where they 
differ from these, are more correct. For X = 1, using advancing 
differences up to the third, I find 


p = (04925, 


which differs very greatly from the value given in the Life-Table. 

13. In the case of Example 4 we require to find the positions of 
the bounding ordinates; 7.¢., the values of X for A=0 and A=1. 
The method suggested is to try different values, say for Xo, until 
we get one which when used in (32) for different pairs of values 
of X», and Xn will give approximately equal values for 1/g. This 


ne ee es ee eee 
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enables us to choose a value of 1/q¢ for use in (33); and we thus 
get, as before, a series of values of win terms of X. The value 
of X for A = 0 is the same as the value for x = Q; and this is to 
be found by indirect extrapolation. 

Taking “ degree 1” as meaning “X=1 to X =.2,” &e., the 
beginning of the original table is 


Se af 2. 3. 4. 5. 











— —_—_—— 


NA 751 930 | 1,087 1,106 1,152 








If we took X = 4 as the value corresponding to A = 0, (32) 
would give us a number of values of 1/q, all nearly equal to 5. 
Adopting this latter value, we get the following table :— 




















».& (NA)5/100.. 1st Difference. Qnd Difference. 3rd Difference. 
+ 

1 2389 

4568 
2 6957 + 467 

5035 — 945 
3 11992 — 478 

4557 — 339 
4 16549 — 817 

3740 
5 20289 











If we smooth this table by altering the value for X= 3 to 11891 
(which is only equivalent to altering 1,037 to 1,035), we have 






































Da (NA)95/101. Ist Difference. | 2nd Difference. 3rd Difference. 
s | | 

1 2389 | | 

4568 
2 6957 + 366 | 

4934 | — 642 
3 11891 — 276 

4658 | — 642 
4 16549 | — 918 

3740 | | 
5 20289 





Continuing this table backwards, with — 642 as the constant 
third difference, the value of (NA)°/10" is 


— 1179; 


and then, by indirect interpolation, we find that for A=0 we 
have 


In the same way we might find X for A=‘l, this being the 
first ‘“‘ decile”? value ; and so on. 


» 
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The same method is to be adopted at the upper limit, except 
that the distribution here is so irregular that we must assume 
there has been some mistake in the observations, and must there- 
fore use a good deal of freedom in our smoothing. After various 
trials, I took 1/g =8; and then, constructing a table of a, I 
smoothed this table so as to give a result practically equivalent to 
the following :— : 




















oe, 6 to 7. | 7 to 8. | 8 to 9. | 9tol0. | Above 10. 
Number according to observations; 21 | 71 194, 107 2089 
Substituted number..i..iewewnatee 28 6 mp OL 112 202 2089 








Keeping l/q = 8, the substituted observations give X = 10°982 
as the value corresponding to A =1; buta different method of 
smoothing might give a very different result. 


APPENDIX; 





Tasie 1.—Abseissa of Symmetrical Exponential Curve. 
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a. Logio [a a. Logio jg a. Logio [4 a. Logio [—3 
00 ‘00000 26 "23114 BL ‘48878 “76 *86530 
‘O1 ‘00869 27 "24048 "52 50060 vue *88625 
02 ‘01737 28 "24988 53 51259 ‘78 “90800 
03 ‘02607 *29 *25933 “54 52476 “719 93063 
04 03476 30 ‘26885 55 53712 “80 95424. 
05 0434.7 31 27842 56 54967 “81 97892 
‘06 05218 32 28807 57 56243 "82 100480 
‘07 ‘06090 33 29778 58 57541 83 1°03200 
08 06964: "34 30756 59 58861 "84 1:06070 
‘09 07839 85 |. 81742 *60 *60206 85 1:09108 
“10 08715 "36 32736 ‘61 *61576 86 1:12338 
oA 09593 37 83738 62 62973 ‘87 1:15790 
12 10474 38 "34749 63 64399 88 1°19498 
“13 11356 39 35768 64 65854. 89 1°23507 
14 12241 *40 36798 65 67342 “90 1:27875 
15 "13128 "Ad 37837 66 68863 OL 1°32679 
"16 "14018 "42 38886 ‘67 "70420 92 1°38021 
8 bs 14911 43 *39946 68 *72016 « 93 1°44046 
18 "15807 .] °44 “41017 ‘69 73653 “04, 1°50965 
19 16706 *4.5 *42101 ‘70 75333 95 159106 
‘20 17609 "46 "43196 ae “77060 "96 1°69020 
“21 *18516 *47 "44304 72 ‘78837 07 1°81734. 
"22 194.27 "48 45426 73 *80668 98 199564 
23 20341 49 "46562 “7A 82558 "99 2°29885 
"24, 21261 *50 °47712 “75 84510 1°00 co 
25 *22185 

ee ER ee) ee ees i ee ad Ph A 
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‘ 
TasE [I.—Abscissa of Normal Curve. 


Ca 


0 


























a HH a x a. x a 4 1 
“00 | -00000 | -26 | -33185 [ -51 | -69081 | -76 | 1717499 
‘01 ‘01253 | 27 | °84513 ‘Sm |} “70680 F 77 - | 1:20086 
02> |" “02507, fF -28' | -35846" BF -53 ‘72248 | -78 | 1:22658 





03 ‘03761 "29 37186 “54, "73885 ‘79 125857 


"04 05015 *30 38532 ‘55 "75542 ‘80 1:28155 
05 ‘06271 “31 *39886 ‘56 “77219 "81 1°31058 
“06 07527 . "32 41246 ‘57 ‘78919 "82 1:34076 
‘07 ‘08784. 33 42615 d8 "80642 83 1°37220 
08 10043 34. ‘43991 O09 82389 "84 1:40507 


“09 11304 35 45376 60 84162 ‘85 1°43953 








10 "12566 “36 ‘46770 ‘61 "85962 ‘86 1:47579 
“LI 13830 | °37 ‘48173 "62 "87790 ‘87 151410 
“13 ‘15097 38 “49585 63 “89647 ‘88 155477 
"13 ‘16366 39 ‘51007 64 "91537 “89 1°59819 
14 17637 “40 "524.40 65 93459 | °90 164485 
15 18912 “Al "53884 66 "95417 ‘91 1:69540 
“16 ‘20189 “42 ‘55338 ‘67 ‘97411 ‘92 1°75069 
ce ‘21470 ‘43 | *56805 ‘68 "994.46 ‘93 1°81191 


"18 "22754 ‘44 | = =*58284 69 1:01522 "04 1°88079 
20 25335 "46 °61281 he 1°05812 96 2°05375 


21 26631 “4.7 *62801 “72 1:08032 a ft 2°17009 





"22 "27932 °48 64335 73 1°10306 ‘98 2°32635 


23 "29237 “49 65884. “74: 1°12639 99 2°57583 


24, 30548 50 67449 “75 1:15035 | 1°00 co 





25 31864 


“19 24043 "45 59776 ‘70 1:03643 95 1°95996 





(To be continued.) 
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I1.—Avprzss to the Economic Scrence and Statistics SEcrton of the 
British Association, held at Brapvrorp, 1900. By Masor P. 
G. Craiarn, Presipent of the Sxction. 


Tue ‘‘ Advancement of Science” is the motive wherewith the 
British Association brings annually together, in autumnal con- 
clave, a gathering of those who desire to tell and those who 
wish to hear something of the most recent developments of 
scientific labour. Entrusted for the session with the high honour 
of presiding over a Section where the chair has from time to time 
been occupied by a long roll of distinguished men, whose qualifica- 
tions for the task necessarily far outstrip any I could pretend to 
claim, I may yet follow the example set by such authorities in 
maintaining on your behalf, and on my own, that the right 
production, the proper treatment, and the wise grouping of 
garnered facts concerning man and his relations to the State 
as a member of society constitute a study second in importance to 
no other form of research. Moreover, such expert discussion of 
statistical methods and statistical results as ought to be possible in 
this Section should, I think, prove a factor of no small moment in 
its bearing on the true advancement of Science in its broadest 
sense, whether physical, economic, or political. 

Without the claim to speak to you on the lines which could be 
appropriately adopted by some former Presidents, who have held 
positions of eminence, won either in the highest fields of politics 
or earned by patient work in the cloistered retreats of academic 
study, I come here rather to represent those who form, as it were, 
the hewers of wood and drawers of water for the economic con- 
troversialists of the day. As such we are concerned in the daily 
out-turn of raw statistical material, and we are naturally jealous 
as to the use to be made of our figures by those who employ them 
in the process of scientific deduction, in the business of practical 
administration, or in the efforts of philosophic teaching. 

Whatever be the precise meaning we are willing to accord to 
the term of ‘‘ statistics ’””—and both the primary interpretation and 
the proper scope of the expression have been differently con- 
strued—I believe you will agree with me in echoing the opinion 
expressed, I think, by a very distinguished past President of this 
Association, that nearly all the grandest discoveries in science 
have been but the rewards of accurate measurement and patient 
long-continued labour in the sifting of numerical results. 

Not only thus may we claim for what is sometimes looked 
upon as the merely mechanical part of statistical work a directly 
educational effect on the honest workers themselves, in the 
training and discipline of mind which are required for the 
handling and weighing, the balancing and comparing of numeri- 
cally arranged facts; we may go further and assert that every 
science in its turn has occasion to rely on the statistician’s art, 
and that the true advancement of knowledge in whatever path we 
take depends quite as much on the avoidance of rash conclusions 
as on the faculty of quick perception of apparent results. 
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There is, then, this lesson to be learned in the discussions to be 
held in this Section, and it is one on which, in opening our 
deliberations, I think I am fairly entitled to insist. Since accurate 
statistical data are fundamental to sound argument and correct 
deductions in any sphere of science, too great care cannot be 
expended in the task of making sure that figures given to the 
public are really what they claim to be. Where a comparison is 
to be made, it is our business to see a practical identity in the 
character of the facts to be observed, and to give such warning as 
is requisite to guard against the possibility of over-strained and 
illegitimate use of the data by those into whose hands they may 
ultimately come. Where a deduction is to be made or a conclusion 
is to be announced by the original compiler himself, it is well, too, 
he should remember that a statistical decision should have in 
it something of judicial deliberation and gravity, and should be 
given to the world only after the application of a chastened 
scepticism and distrust to the testing of the first impressions to 
which the bare numbers that appear on the surface of any calcula- 
tion seem to point. 

Lastly, let us not overlook the prescriptive cautions of many 
past masters in statistical work, to distrust big totals and dissect 
general averages. 

We are all of us familiar with the vastly larger space accorded 
to statistics in debate in the second half of the dying century, how 
readily the arbitrament of figures is now appealed to by the 
politician or the journalist, by the man of science or the philosopher. 
This very fact, however, constitutes in itself adanger; and I trust, 
therefore, | may be forgiven if I interpose between the Section 
and its prepared work by preaching from the Chair with some 
insistence the somewhat trite doctrine that statistical and economic 
science has few greater enemies than those who fail to apply the 
most rigid tests to the sufficiency of the elementary figures on 
which a theory is to be formed or an administrative act accom- 
plished. Nor, indeed, is a much smaller offence involved in the 
over-confident use, whether for international comparisons or for 
those flights of prophecy in which we all like from time to time to 
indulge, of figures not in their immediate connection themselves 
erroneous, but which are, nevertheless, not quite strong enough to 
bear the strain of the superstructure to be reared, or which are 
devoid of the essential elements of true comparability of condition. 

It is, then, alike for the makers and the users of statistics to 
observe much caution in their own utterances and in the manufac- 
ture of those missiles of controversy which every table furnishes, 
and which in the hasty discussion of our day, when mere rapidity 
is exalted almost to the place of a virtue, are apt at times to prove 
dangerous to those who wield them, whether in the press, the 
lecture room, or the senate. 

Of all statistical work the enumeration of the units of popula- 
tion must ever take the foremost place, and on the eve of the 
census to be taken before many more months have passed, a refer- 
ence to that great impending task could hardly. be omitted on 
this occasion.. In common with all students of the machinery of 
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census-taking, I am sure I echo the feelings of the Section—as I 
do those of the Royal Statistical Society, who have long laboured 
in this direction—in deeply regretting that the first census of the 
twentieth century is not to possess the distinction many have 
hoped to see conferred upon it, of being by preliminary announce- 
ment—as I hope it may prove to be in ultimate fact—the first 
of a series not of decennial but of quinquennial countings of the 
people. 

The growing complexity of social conditions and speed of life 
in all its functions at the present date, contrasted with the leisurely 
movements of a hundred years ago, would alone and amply justify 
a more frequent stock-taking of the inhabitants of Great Britain 
than has been the practice in the past. The practical wants of 
our much-multiplied system of local government cannot fail, I 
believe, ere long to bring about the granting of an intermediate 
numbering, even if for the moment other considerations overrule 
the more academic pleas of statisticians for this reform, or the 
arguments, sound as I believe them to be, for a permanent Census 
Office, a permanent Census Act, and a trained and continuous 
Census Staff, to whom preparation of the machinery beforehand 
and detailed elaboration of the results after the actual census year 
might with real economy be entrusted. 

Like probably many other students of practical statistical 
organisation, I have to own to some modification of the demands 
for inquiry into the condition as well as the numbers of the people, 
which I once believed might be properly combined with the actual 
operations of enumeration. Some little experience in measuring 
the extent and the value of the answers elicited by question and 
by schedule have shown me that with due regard to the quality, 
if not even to the quantity, of the replies extracted from the least 
instructed section of the population, you must limit your curiosity 
unless you are to be landed in doubt, in difficulty, and in miscon- 
ception. 

Specific and parallel inquiries in point of time by one or 
another central body may no doubt be devised and directed so as 
to bring out a definite and limited series of facts, affording matter 
to be compared with population totals. But to load the census 
proper with side issues is not to help forward the best type of 
statistical knowledge, and the attempt may well be pushed too far. 
I fancy there is now some reason to believe that ten years ago we 
erred in this respect. For these reasons I have never in recent 
years been able to go along with many active and highly intelli- 
gent foreign colleagues, whose more sanguine aspirations as to 
possibilities of what a census can tell it is always pleasing to 
witness, even if the feasibility of their suggested developments 
may be questioned. 

- Sound and reasonable advice on such a subject may be found 
in the timely remarks of my colleague Mr. J. A. Baines, in his 
paper to the Royal Statistical Society in February last on the 
‘‘ limitations ” of census-taking. From no better or more practical 
source could we hope to be instructed on what can and what can 
not with advantage be got, than from the able officer whose super- 
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intendence of the vast Indian Census of 1891 brought him such 
widespread recognition. 

The mention I have made of the suggestions of foreign statis- 
ticians on census-taking reminds me, that although the proposal 
which has been before the International Statistical Institute in 
one form or another for a synchronous ‘‘ world’s census,” at the 
moment of passing from one century to another, is hardly likely, 
for administrative reasons and in view of the previous fixtures of 
the great census-taking Governments of the earth, to be literally 
realised, the dates of the great countings of the nations will never- 
theless come sufficiently close for all practical’ comparisons. The 
great Russian enumeration, on the success of which M. Troinitsky 
is so heartily to be congratulated, is not yet Jong accomplished. 
The twelfth census of the United States is now being taken. The 
Scandinavian inquiry coincides with the century’s end, the Italian 
and the Spanish censuses are already overdue, and both France 
and England take their count within a few months after the 
twentieth century has begun. 

Not persons only, but their conditions, their possessions, their 
trade, and their burdens are all subjects of perennial statistical 
inquiry, and in connection with the last of these groups in the 
near future, the attention of statistical critics will no doubt be 
drawn again to the massive collection of materials respecting local 
taxes, their growth and pressure, which may be looked for from 
the final report of the Royal Commission on Local Taxation. How 
many times in the last half of this century this section of our 
finance has been debated here I have not been able to ascertain. 
In one form or another it has exercised a fascination on the 
minds of some of our most active economists. Personally I con- 
fess the field was one of the first in which I ventured to make 
some inquiry and draw tabular comparisons. ‘To this I was 
incited by the study not at first of the second-hand stores of the 
many blue-books which have seen the light on this matter, but 
rather by the peculiar circumstances of my local residence in a 
Yorkshire township four-and-thirty years ago, when local govern- 
ment and local rates of necessity came home with primary concern 
to one who happened, like myself, to be the sole inhabitant house- 
holder of an area constituting for several purposes a unit of local 
administration. 

The statistical part of such inquiries as these will abound with 
problems in the working out of which it will be well to recall the 
warnings I have indicated as to the danger attending the use of 
non-comparative or defective data. Pitfalls innumerable await 
the less wary controversialist in such questions as these, which 
seem near at hand, while yet wider discussion on the relative 
pressure and comparative growth of taxes generally may ere long 
attract renewed attention, as well as the subjects of statistical 
debate which centre round the records of crime and its punish- 
ment, of educational facilities and the economic results of their 
supervision by the State, or, again, of excursions into the intricate 
region of labour and wages, wherein some of our section have 
already pursued useful investigations. In all and every one of 
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these topics the scientific statistician will have to remember that 
his profession does not allow him to be a partisan advocate of one 
or the other view, in search of some figures to illustrate or decorate 
a predetermined theory. On the contrary, his function is to work 
in the cold, clear light of pure scientific research, and with a single 
aim to free the facts of each case from‘obscurity, and place the 
data before the world in such shape as to allow a true judgment 
to be recorded. 

, Quite as full of difficult problems and obstinately non-compar- 
able figures will be found to be the use of statistics of production 
and of trade. The varying and scanty records of one period may 
have to be viewed in connection with and interpreted by the better 
and fuller data of the day, and the conditions of one country may 
have to be contrasted with those of another, while the puzzling 
variations in the system employed have to be allowed for and 
discounted in the conclusions. 

Perhaps the difficulties of just comparison between the records 
of one time and another, or one State and its neighbour, come 
home to me with peculiar emphasis when the statistics dealt with 
relate to agricultural conditions. With ourselves, and still more 
in certain quarters abroad, regular agricultural statistics are of 
quite recent birth. 

Agricultural statistics, whether in this or other countries, are 
assuredly not exempt from the need of careful and intelligent 
handling and of caution in drawing comparisons. The leading 
features to which any agricultural inquiry is directed are naturally 
the extent and characteristic modes of the occupation of the 
surface, the number of persons engaged and the size of their 
holdings, the area and yield of ihe! distinctive crops, and the 
numbers and classes of live stock. Some of these points can, and 
others with advantage cannot, be made the subject of direct 
annual inquiry and compilation. But in all cases questions as to 
precision of definition arise when the careful investigator looks 
below the surface to see what the figures really mean. 

The total measured areas of the countries we desire to contrast 
may, it is true, be fairly accurately given, though even here there 
is room for error, in regard to the practice of including or exclud- 
ing areas covered by inland and tidal waters, lakes and rivers. 
When the next step is taken, and it is desired to contrast the 
respective areas actually made use of for productive purposes, 
difficulties of comparison at once present themselves. ‘The phrase 
“cultivated area’’ in our country is one to which, at least in 
unofficial if not in Government publications, two distinct meanings 
are often attached. The term is sometimes used as if in some 
sense synonymous with the arable surface, whereas in the other, 
and with us by long tradition the official sense, the term covers all 
land, other than woodlands or rough wastes and mountain grazings, 
- utilised for agriculture, whether under the category of per manent 
grass or under yearly varying crops. 

Nor is uniformity of practice much greater as regards the 
methods of returning the actual agricultural population. The 
number of persons actually employed, male and female, may, as a 
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rule, be distinguished, but all countries are not agreed as to what 
employment means. The practice as to who are and who are not 
to be regarded as dependents, or as occasional and casual workers, 
may vary greatly. In all countries, and perhaps rather more 
abroad than here, there are many persons who combine an agricul- 
tural with some other calling, and this in an infinitely varying 
degree. The German and some other statistics endeavour labo- 
riously to give tables which take account of these persons with 
double occupations, and allot to them a place under more than one 
head. In England we have no provision in our census for these 
cases, and a farmer and brewer or a labourer engaged sometimes 
on a farm and at others at other work, may be classed by the 
accident of the first entry in one or other category at random. 

By what is nearly a common consent, the attempted enumera- 
tion of the agriculturally occupied population is connected rather 
with the general inquiries of the census than with the crop 
returns of each year. Its value of necessity depends on the 
coincident and relative record of the occupations, other than 
agricultural, in which the inhabitants of any country are engaged. 
Such considerations supply the answer to some of our less reflective 
writers on this question, who would have a perennial investigation 
going on into the available supply of agricultural labour—year by 
year, if not month by month. The movement in the direction of 
concentration of growing numbers of the workers of a nation in , 
the urban districts, which is apparent in so many countries besides 
our own, and under the most opposite conditions of Government 
polity or agricultural organisation, will no doubt form in a short 
time a very interesting topic of statistical discussion. But the 
general figures cannot be handled with very great advantage now 
at the distance of well-nigh a decade from the last enumerations 
and at the moment when the taking of a new census is at hand. 
Until that inquiry reveals its facts, the student of questions of 
relative rural population may be referred to the mine of informa- 
tion collected by the Royal Commission on Labour, and the late 
Mr. W. C. Little’s admirable and exhaustive analysis, and to the 
most valuable statistical buff-book which the Board of Trade have 
just issued from the pen of Mr. Wilson Fox. 

Equally or even more full of pitfalls for comparison are 
statistics of the size of holdings, whether the comparison be 
made between one date and another in a country like our own, or 
between one country and another. Not only will the grades 
employed necessarily vary between country and country, but the 
starting point and definition of what is a ‘ holding” is usually 
entirely different. 

In one of the earliest meetings of the International Statistical 
Institute at Rome, I drew attention to the barrier thus offered to 
international comparisons on the latter point. I then showed how 
occasionally it may happen that the recognised “ holdings” seem 
to have included every plot, however minute. Germany and 
Belgium, and I may add Ireland, apparently made a beginning at 
zero. Great Britain at one time regarded a quarter of an acre as 
a limit of statistical inquiry, although since 1892 restricting the 
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term “agricultural holding” to something over an acre of land. 
Hilsewhere, as in Holland and in the United States, refusals, except 
under specially defined conditions, to take anything less than a 
plot of 24 or 3 acres in extent as a starting point in the agricul- 
tural enumerations are encountered. 

Attempts have no doubt been made to enumerate separately 
the strips of land held as gardens or allotments, at different dates, 
in England, but considerations such as I have above indicated 
have rendered the results of much less statistical value than can 
be claimed for the yearly returns, and the failures of some of these 
repeated attempts furnish a conspicuous warning against over- 
loading the never very simple task of rural stocktaking by too 
frequent and necessarily costly inquiries into very minute points 
of agricultural condition. 

Even in records of the numbers of animals there is room for 
much misunderstanding. ‘‘ Horses” are defined differently in the 
returns of different countries, at one place the numbers including 
trade and private horses, in another only those engaged in agri- 
culture. The ages and the classes of the animals, and the dates 
of the collection, again, may and do vary considerably, and this 
may bring in lambs in one country and omit some portions of this 
group in another. Even cows, it is found, may mean one thing 
in one country and another in another, and may be returned 
with other cattle in a single class or shown separately from other 
horned stock. Oxen are shown in some countries with no dis- 
tinction of class or age; in others those still used for working the 
farm may be distinguished from those reared for purposes of meat 
production only. All these cautions are only examples of the 
danger of venturing on too close reliance on data of this kind in 
international comparisons. 

Over and above all difficulties due to difference of agricultural 
practice and local definitions, the most serious bar to exact com- 
parison of the course of agriculture in different countries, is the 
widely varying practice as to the intervals at which statistics are - 
collected. Jive stock may be enumerated, as with ourselves, in 
France, or in the United States, annually, while wide gaps occur 
between the years of stocktaking elsewhere. The acreage of each 
crop in each season may be recorded in one country; in another 
five or ten years, in some cases even fifteen, may elapse between 
the inquiries on this essential point, and produce estimates checked 
by no local examination of the surface occupied, too often prove 
delusive guides to the results of particular years. These gaps are 
the dread of any one who sets himself seriously to examine what 
has been the general movement either in the changing areas of 
crop distribution or in the relative growth or decline of agricultural 
production abroad. 

Continuous annual data of acreage, production, and live stock 
ought, however, to be within the reach of most fully-equipped 
Governments of modern times. The method of the collection will 
necessarily differ. Information obtained direct from the immediate 
producer by written schedule is perhaps available nowhere but in 
our own land. The fact is one which says something for pro- 
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gressive intelligence and the general support which the State 
receives from the great bulk of farmers of Great Britain, and the 
working of our system has attracted much attention of late from 
those responsible for the conduct and development of agricultural 
statistics in foreign countries. We may pardonably view our 
position in this country with satisfaction, when it is recognised 
how largely foreign correspondents are yearly seeking for more 
and more information as to how so big a statistical operation is 
annually accomplished here between 4th June and 28th August, in 
the time and with the machinery at our command. ‘To the sia- 
tisticians of Russia, Spain, Italy, Germany, Denmark, and even 
of Japan, we have had lately to explain our process. Could 
some approach to this system be obtained, the means for accurate 
measurement of the world’s agricultural movements would be 
greatly helped, and it may at least be hoped that a generation 
hence facilities will abound for a closer review of the position of 
food supply and production than is now feasible. But it is not 
necessary to wait quite so long for some general glimpse of the 
facts. Already in France, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Roumania, 
‘Russia, and the United States, among foreign countries, in our 
Indian possessions, and in our Australasian colonies, we find 
indeed annual statements—not all, however, collected similarly— 
of the area under the principal grain crops. ‘T'wo only of the 
provinces of the Canadian Dominion venture on annual returns. 
Annual, if later, figures reach us from the smaller States of Holland 
and Sweden, and from Algeria and Japan. | 

It is, I think, in the circumstances, not illegitimate to use, at 
all events for comparison of the state of matters within the same 
country, the data which are now available from year to year. 
With less confidence we may even quote, as presumptive indica- 
tions of the directions of movements, the isolated returns of 
acreage for particular years which alone some States supply. That 
there is peril, however, in such a course may be seen by what is 
proved to have happened in a country like France, whence we do 
receive continuous data. For the past quarter of a century the 
acres devoted to wheat in France have been practically the same, 
17 million acres. One single exception appears, however, in the 
season of 1891, when, under exceptional climatic conditions, an 
area of only 14 million acres was reported. Now, had France 
rendered only occasional acreage records, like her Belgian neigh- 
bour, like Denmark, or like Argentina, and had the year 1891 
chanced to be the date of the inquiry, an investigation of the rise 
or fall of wheat culture in Europe might have been deflected from 
a true conclusion by the deceptive record of a state of matters 
occurring only once in a single exceptional season, and immediately 
recovered from. 

In any attempts which may be made, even within the period 
of fairly reliable agricultural statistics, to trace the features of the 
changes of the past twenty or thirty years, it is necessary to 
remember that, as between one country and another, the data can 
be received only with much reserve, and as strictly comparative, 
4 even that, only within the respective States compared at different 

ates. 
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Attempts to utilise statistical data to determine the relative 
development of agriculture in different parts of the world and at 
different periods of time, are sometimes made with regard solely 
to what is described as the world’s aggregate of one or two leading 
individual products as typical of the rest; or, again, one or two 
typical countries, or at least countries where the available in- 
formation is more complete than elsewhere, are chosen, and the 
course of development or decline of their crop areas, or the several 
descriptions of their animal produce, is traced and compared. 

Certain obvious objections, which it is well to recognise, impede 
the student of figures who resolves to proceed on the first of these 
methods. At the outset he is arrested by embarrassment attending 
the choice of what single products are to be held as representative 
of agricultural out-turn. The most usual of all selections is that 
which restricts inquiries to the case of wheat. This course appears 
to be rendered, comparatively speaking, easy, as more has probably 
been written, and more statistics, official or unofficial, theoretical 
or commercial, actual or imaginary, have been compiled with 
regard to this bread grain than for any other crop. But it is time 
that we recognised that wheat has had too much and too exclusive 
attention directed to it as a type of agricultural production. 
Very widely as it is undoubtedly used in the form of bread, even 
as food its place is occupied at one time or another, and in one 
country or another, by other substitutes, and its cultivation is, 
after all, not the employment which demands the most attention 
and most skill at the hands of the agriculturist. Not only do rye 
and even maize serve as substitutes or supplements in feeding 


man, but other crops, such as oats, barley, millet, rice, and so on,* 


have claims to greater notice than they receive, and play a direct 
as well as indirect part in providing food. Cotton, flax, and wool 
are other typical. products, the use of which for clothing is all- 
important to an enormous population, and the extension or retrogres- 
sion of such crops deserves some of the attention of the agricultural 
statistician. Tea, coffee, wine, spirits, and beer are, it is not to be 
forgotten, agricultural products in one clime or another, either 
directly or indirectly ; and crops so important as sugar or tobacco 
are almost to be classed as necessaries of existence. Of yearly 
growing importance is it also, in these days, when the animal 
portion of our food supply bulks so much more fully than before 
in the daily rations of populations as they grow in wealth and 
increase in consumptive power, that we should closely follow the 
fluctuations in the live stock maintained for food, and learn the 
teaching of the agricultural returns on the manufacture of beef, 
of mutton, of pig meat, or of milk. 

The growing requirements of our 40 millions of population 
in this country—dependent for a large proportion of their meat 
on cattle, sheep, and swine fed in other lands and in some of the 
most distant countries of the globe—have provoked a series of 
inquiries into the extent of our domestic production and the 
density of the herds and flocks maintained on like areas of the 
surface of the other and different regions. 

It is half a century ago since Sir James Caird, in calling the 
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attention of farmers to what he foresaw was the certain growth 
of the demand for butcher’s meat, for milk, and for butter in the 
United Kingdom, argued that as the expenditure of the lower 
classes increased, the development of household outlay with 
increasing means would necessarily take this direction. Venturing 
a little beyond the safe ground of statistical deduction as to what 
was forthcoming from our own stock, it is true that he prophesied 
that it would not be found practicable to import fresh provisions 
coming from distant countries, and he therefore suggested that 
the enterprising home producer would have the full market here 
practically at his own command. The same authority repeated in 
1868 his advice as to the direction the development of agriculture 
here might take, placing the extent of the reliance of the British 
consumer on the foreigner at only one-ninth part of his supply of 
meat, and one-fifth of his consumption of butter and cheese. That 
these ratios have altered since, to the detriment of the producer, 
if to the benefit of the consumer, assuredly does not render the 
need of statistical inquiry into meat and milk production less 
urgent than it was as a most important factor in the nation’s food 
supply. 

Sixteen years ago, when this Association met at Montreal, I 
ventured to lay before this Section some data on the nature and 
extent of our meat supplies and the scale of our production, based 
in the latter case mainly on the very practical investigation of a 
former President of the Royal Agricultural Society—-Sir H. M. 
Thompson—but adapted to the data of the current agricultural 
returns of live stock. For numerous purposes the formula I then 
employed has since been followed as convenient for serial com- 
parisons of annual results in the statistics founded on reports by 
Royal Commissions and Parliamentary Committees. But no 
student of statistics will contend that the conditions of agricul- 
tural production are ever absolutely permanent, and | have seen 
there are not wanting opinions that it may be needful, from one 
cause or another, to revise the scales of the calculation, and to 
compare the most recent rate of meat production in this country 
with that of other lands. 

Few subjects seem to me to possess more practical interest for 
those willing to aid in statistical research. competent to apply to 
the numerical data a corresponding knowledge of the development 
of stock feeding in recent years and in different countries. I 
commend a re-investigation of this subject—and the kindred one 
of milk production and the manufacture of dairy produce in this 
country and abroad—on the lines in the one case of the inquiry 
of 1871, and in the other on the lines which Mr. Rew suggested in 
a paper in 1892 to the Royal Statistical Society—to the best 
attention of a younger generation of estimators. Whether and 
how far the earlier maturity of our present breeds of sheep and 
cattle and swine has resulted in the production of a larger annual 
volume of meat, is a factor which should have careful considera- 
tion, and if a careful inquiry should suggest the time for revision 
has arrived respecting the 67 tons of beef, the 124 tons of mutton, 
or the 694 tons of pig. meat I and others have hitherto used as the 
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equivalent of the annual production of 1,000 animals of each type 
respectively, I should not be unprepared to make whatever change 
is proved needful, despite the reluctance with which every statis- 
tician forsakes, even on good grounds, a basis of conversion which 
has served without break of continuity for the comparison of more 
than thirty years. 

How largely the demands of a population like our own have 
upset the old proportions of our reliance on imported meat and 
imported milk products, may be learned from the fact that the 
latest calculation which I have made suggests a meat consumption 
of no less than 132 lbs. per head in the United Kingdom, against 
a little over 100 lbs. thirty years ago, more than two-fifths of the 
whole now reaching us from foreign countries or British posses- 
sions, against the ninth part at which Sir James Caird estimated 
the foreign quota. 

The mention of these meat estimates suggests a reference, by 
way of illustration, to the extremely interesting and legitimate 
application of the important deductions from purely agricultural 
statistics possible, when once the temptation to narrow the question 
to one of wheat production and wheat supply is resisted, which 
was made by my colleague, Mr. Crawford, in a paper read to the 
Royal Statistical Society last winter. 

Although the attempt to grasp the relative magnitude of the 
agricultural production of one State as compared with another, or 
to note the growth or decline of its prominence in the cultivation 
of particular staples, or the manufacture of particular kinds of 
human food, is always an enterprise of difficulty in existing 
statistical conditions, it is one which has fascination for many 
classes of economists and politicians. If attempted at all it is well 
to recognise that there are inevitable dangers in the task, and 
that if any figures are relied on as conclusive, their meaning must 
be interpreted by some knowledge of the demographic conditions 
of each State and its geographical, climatic, and agricultural 
circumstances. 
| Taking a few of the most conspicuous products of the soil, it 

will generally be found that a very few leading States are so 
particularly identified with one or other type of production, that 
the examinations of their records are therefore available as guides 
to the course of a single crop. 

Probably quite,two-thirds of the cotton of the world is grown 
* in the United States alone, where the surface so employed reaches 
25 million acres, as compared with under g million acres in British 
India, the next largest cotton-growing region of which statistical 
record exists. In wool the produce of the Australasian colonies 
of Great Britain—with flocks which still exceed 100 million head 
—makes much the largest contribution to the total. In rice, so’ 
far as statistics carry us, our Indian possessions head the list of 
producers. In hops the English crop still probably exceeds the 
German in production, although the latter, with larger area, closely 
contests the place. In’ tobacco, while the acreage apparently 
employed in British India is nearly double the 595,000 acres in the 
United States, no other country in our statistical records comes 
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within one-seventh of the American area. The vineyards of Italy 
are returned as covering 8,500,000 acres, and those of France 
4,300,000 acres, while those of Austria and Hungary, next in 
magnitude, cover but a seventh part of the last-mentioned figure. 
Russia’ bulks largely as a grower of flax, and alone shows a whole 
third of the area of barley recorded in all the countries which 
supply returns, and if in the case of potatoes the Russian acreage 
is not very different from that of Germany, the total production 
of the latter empire reaches the largest aggregate of any single 
country. 

If the subject of inquiry be the place of wheat-growing in the 
world at one date or another, it would not be of the older 
European countries, other than Russia at all events, we should 
turn to see where the surface so utilised was extending. Reckoned 
by the percentage of the cereal area which she still devotes to 
wheat, France, with 47 per cent. under the crop, or Italy, with 
55 per cent., would naturally be selected as typical wheat growers ; 
but both are practically in a stationary or, collectively, even in a 
shghtly retrograding position. It is on the other side of the 
Atlantic where the most noteworthy movements have occurred. 
In comparatively new exporting countries, such as Argentina and 
Canada, though the statistics from neither are complete, wheat 
areas still extend, and that of the United States, though fluciuat- 
ing with great sensitiveness under varying price conditions, and 
moving from one centre to another westward or north-westward 
across the American continent, is now reported as covering 
44,600,000 acres. This total, it must be allowed, whatever views 
may be held as to future progress, makes the United States a 
typical grower of this particular cereal, to which it gives an 
importance second only to the still more extensive product of 
American soil, to which we give the name of maize, but to which 
alone in American parlance is allowed the title of corn. 

The leading changes in the production of typical crops as 
measured by the acreage, and the stock of cattle, sheep, and swine 
recorded at or near the commencement, the middle, and the close 
of the past thirty years, may be contrasted for exporting countries 
with expanding populations and growing agriculture, and in 
countries where these conditions are absent, or in a typical 
consuming centre like our own country. Relying on the agri- 
cultural returns of the United States, a table could be constructed, 
as under, for three dates within the past thirty years, which furnish 
the following indication of agricultural changes :— 




















United States. 1870. 1885. 1899, 
Population, in million persons _........ 38°6 561 76°0 
Area under maize, in million acres.... 38°6 ce 82°1 

9% wheat “s ae 19Or 34°2 44:6 
3 oats if Fa 8'8 22°8 26°3 
9 cotton sf Be 9°9 18°3 25°0 
Cattle (million head)  .......s00ysserseree: 20'5) ws 43°8 43°9 
Sheep SAINT) hom sastc ometecce 40°9 504 41°9 


Swine 3 NS «Roe RAL eee eee! 26'8 45°1 38°7 
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In 1870 the United States held, it would thus appear, a popu- 
lation of 38,600,000, and grew an acre of maize for each unit of 
the population, and an acre of wheat for every two persons, and 
somewhat more than an acre of cotton-for every four. At this 
period the surplus exported to other nations, it may be added, 
represented two-thirds of the cotton, rather more than one-fifth 
of the wheat, but less than 1 per cent. of the maize. 

In 1885 the population had augmented to an estimated total of 
56 millions, or by 45 per cent. The area under the crops above 
quoted had meantime been extended in nearly twice this ratio. 
The United States exported still about two-thirds of the cotton 
grown; the wheat export was slightly greater in proportion to the 
product than before, or 26 per cent., while nearly 3 per cent. of the 
maize crop found a market abroad. 

The population of the States is now estimated to have risen to 
76 millions, or twice what it was thirty years ago, although the 
census has yet to say if this calculation has been realised. The 
cultivation of maize has meantime reached 82 million acres, wheat 
was reported to cover 44 million acres, and cotton 25 million acres, 
while the foreign market received 65 per cent. of the cotton, 33 per 
cent. of the wheat, and now as much as g per cent. of the maize 
grown on these areas. 

In none of these cases, it will be noted, has the area under crop 
failed to increase, but in all the rate of increase was distinctly 
slower in the second than in the first half of the period. If time 
sufficed to trace the annual course of movement between the 
contrasted dates, it might be well remembered that from 1871 
onward to 1889, with only a single slight check in 1887, the 
growth ot the maize acreage has been continuous. From 1889 to 
1894 fluctuations were reported yearly, ending in the latter year at 
a total acreage no higher than that of 1880, but returning again in 
a single year, if the record can be trusted, to the highest point 
reached. The wheat acreage movement has been more irregular, 
_and the latest figures are complicated by the admitted corrections 
which were made to an amount of 5 million acres for too low 
previous estimates in 1897. Allowing for this, the regular upward 
movement of the wheat acreage was apparently checked in 1880, 
and has only begun again since 1898 under the stimulus of higher 
prices in that year. 

In live stock the development would seem to have been arrested 
altogether between 1885 and the end of the century in the case of 
cattle, and turned into an absolute decline in the number of sheep 
and swine, although in the fifteen years before 1885 cattle had 
increased more than 71 per cent., swine 74 per cent., and sheep 
25 percent. Asa matter of fact the maximum number of cattle 
was reached in 1892, when the numbers were 54 millions, or 
10 millions more than at present, the stock of swine declining ina 
still greater ratio from the same year, and sheep declining and 
rising again in the separate periods between 1883 and 1889, and 
between 1893 and 1897. If the ratio under each head to popula- 
tion is considered, it would appear that the United States possessed 
661 cattle for every 1,000 of her citizens in 1870. This was raised 
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to 829 per 1,000 persons in 1885, while the ratio now has fallen 
again below the starting point, or to 604 per 1,000 persons. Sheep 
have fallen in the thirty years from 1,060 in 1870 to 880, and now 
537 head only per 1,000 inhabitants. These remarkable changes 
are worthy of note in connection with the exports of living animals 
and animal products, which last have been maintained at a still 
higher level than before. 

Turning to a country of nearly stationary population, provided 
for in the main from its own agricultural produce, with only slight 
assistance from abroad, a hke contrast for the beginning, the 
middle, and the end of the period under review will give roughly 
the results shown below. Here, although we are provided with 
an annual figure, the start has to be made after the Franco- 
German war with the data two years later, orin 1872. (For table, 
see below.) 

Thus in France, where wheat growing has always had such a 
predominance among the cereals, the area is neither increasing nor 
diminishing. The total of 17 million acres falls, however, some- 
what short of the provision of an acre to two persons, which held 
good in the United States; but this is more than corrected by the 
higher average yield, which is nearly 5 bushels per acre greater in 
France than in America. Taking wheat and rye together, there 
are a million acres less of bread corn grown in France than there 
was when her slow-moving population was 2 millions smaller, or 
less than 58 acres to 100 persons now, as against 60 acres to the 
100 twenty-eight years ago. 

















France. Lg ayant alates | 1899. 
Population, in million persons _........ 361 38°2 38°5 
Area under wheat, in million acres.... Weal | 19.2 iv 
. oats A a9 a 9°7 
> rye % At 41 3°6 
Area in vineyards 5 a 65 4°9 4°3* 
Cattle (million. Heath) V tseesracenciveesees: 11:3 3 i 13°4* 
Sheep A ee Be NOI, Se Repl 24°6 22°6 21°3* 
Swine APN Lee <4 8 a Ree 5°4 | 58 6°2* 
* In 1898. 





The changes which the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
have seen in the leading features of French agriculture may be 
easily summarised. The population of 1872 but little exceeded 
36 million, that of 1885 reached 38 million, and the latest data only 
bring it up to little over 38,500,000. The wheat-growing area 
remains, it would appear, under all conditions practically at 
17 million acres, the only break to the general uniformity of the 
cultivation of this cereal (with which the returns include spelt) 
occurring in the season of 1891, when, under exceptional climatic 
conditions, only 14 million acres were harvested. 

There is one typical French agricultural produet—wine— 
which has materially declined under circumstances which are well 
known. The vineyards of 1872, which were reported as covering 
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6,500,000 acres, are now returned as less by a third of that area, 
and covering 4,300,000 acres only. 

In cattle a material growth up to 1885, but a very small 
increase since that year, is reported; while if sheep, as in all 
European countries, are fewer, the fall is less than in Ger many, 
and.it is most marked in the first half of the period. Swine in 
France have steadily increased. As regards the cattle it may be 
noted that France had 313 cattle to each 1,000 of her people in 
1872, 345 in 1885, and 352 per 1,000 now. Of sheep the number 
per 1,000 is 560, against 681 at the earlier date. 


Treating a few of the distinctive points of our own agriculture 
in the same way at the beginning, middle, and the end of the 
past thirty years, the statistics of the United Kingdom would give 
these results :— 




















United Kingdom. ) 1870. 1885. 1899. 
Population, in million persons _........ 31°2 36°0 40°7 
Area under wheat, in million acres.... 38 2°6 2°1 

Pe oats . ‘3 aaa AA, 4°3 41 

other corn. crops: -,:- >... 3°6 ac1 2'6 

" Cattle (million MORN) Met ate foals 9°2 10°9 11°3 
Sheep SIMMER cits. toc See sass execs | 32°8 30°1 31°7 
Swine fhe) + RO Ge I RO 3°7 oo 4:0 

















Here the most striking contrast with France is in the growth 
of population. From being a country with 5 million fewer 
inhabitants, the United Kingdom is now one actually greater by 
2 million persons than is France. This is an increase of more 
than 30 per cent., while the surface under wheat has heavily 
fallen, the main loss occurring under circumstances which have 
been amply discussed between 1875 and 1895. With some revival, 
as in America, consequent on an improvement of price in recent 
years, the slight apparent decline I have shown in the cultivation 
of oats is in fact confined to Ireland, the area in Great Britain 
being greater than at the beginning of the period. ‘The cattle 
stock of the United Kingdom is increased by some 23 per cent., 
and the swine by about 8 per cent., while our flocks of sheep have 
been maintained at a level far exceeding that of other Kuropean 
States, and distinctive in a peculiar manner of the agriculture of 
Great Britain, for they still represent, as it appears, on the average 
400 sheep to every 1,000 acres of land, against 164 in France, 
81 in Germany, 32 in Belgium, and 17 in the United States. 


Passing to a comparison with another great country, which, 
like the United States, is a typical exporter of more than one form 
of agricultural produce, it may be asked how far the available 
statistics of Russia allow such information to be furnished. For 
the earliest of the three years contrasted the data for the Russian 
empire are meagre and unsatisfactory. Poland must be excluded 
as blank in our statistics at that time, while as regards animals no 
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figures at all would appear to have been made public for any of 
the last twelve years. With such qualifications as these, the 
available data for the nearest year in the larger crops stood as 
under :— 









































Russia in Harope (ew Poland). 1870. 1885. 1899. 
Bepelauon, in million persons............ 65°7 81°7 94°27 
Area of rye, in million acres ............ 664% 64°6 63°4 

» wheat wc eee wee taupe 23°70" 28°9 38:'0 

Zz oats 32'8* 34°9 36°1 

other cer eals, i in million a acres ? 314 34°2 
Cattle (million heatl)  iijetere <sepectes | 22°8 23°6T (24°6)§ 
Sheep ji yh. Sees 48°1 46°7F (44°5)§ 
Swine sil Yeo 64 eases 8 nee ae | o:] 9°47 (9°2)§ 
* In 1872. + In 1883. ~ Census of 1897. § In 1888. 





Thirty years ago the population of Huropean Russia, ex Poland, 
would appear from such data as we possess to have been estimated 
in round numbers at under 66 million persons. It is given as 
somewhere about 82 millions in 1885, and according to the recent | 
census it 1s 94 millions now. The bread corn of the country 
continues to be much more largely rye than wheat, and the area 
in the year 1872, for which statistics are available, occupied by the 
former crop was practically an acre to the person, or in all 
66,400,000 acres, less than half an acre per inhabitant, or 29 
million acres, being under wheat. The combined surface devoted 
to these two bread grains together was thus 95 million acres in the 
aggregate, or 145 acres to every 100 persons. 

Fifteen years later, when the population was apparently greater 
by 16 million persons, or 24 per cent., the statistics of rye acreage 
indicate 2 million acres less than before, or 64,600,000 acres. The 
wheat acreage, if the official Gata be accepted, was little if at all 
in excess of the 1872 figure, the rye and wheat together roughly 
giving 115 acres to 100 persons. The suggestion of this decline, 
while the exports of both grains were maintained or extended, 
affords an opportunity for closer inquiry into thé basis of the 
published returns which are received from that country. 

But carrying the review of the official figures further, the very 
latest data for this section of the Russian territory would appear 
to indicate a yet further shrinkage in the acreage of rye, but 
accompanied now, as was apparently not the case until lately, by a 
considerable increase in land under wheat. The total of this 
cereal is now put as high as 38 million acres, but the net available 
area of bread stuffs, although brought up to 101 million acres, 
represents a still diminishing ratio to population, or 107 acres to 
every 100 persons. Moreover, as Russia must be regarded as 
growing both wheat and rye for export as well as consumption, 
the larger proportions of her acreage which is employed in feeding 
a non-Russian population deserve to be specially marked in this 
connection, when the low yields of both cereals are remembered. 
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Whether the foregoing figures do indeed represent the facts of 
each period is, | think, a worthy object of inquiry for some of our 
younger statisticians, and it is a problem one would like to see 
solved as regards this particular country before venturing on any 
too confident conclusion as to what is the real meaning of the 
changes of the past, and what may be the future position in regard 
to the growth of breadstuffs and the growth of population in the 
world as a whole. . 

Calculations, however, such as those just quoted cannot fail to 
remind the student how very different in productive power the 
“acre”’ of wheat may be, and is, in different countries. Assuming 
that we take the existence of 38 million acres as reported of wheat 
land in Russia in Hurope (ex Poland) to be proved, a comparison 
of the estimated yields sbows that such an area represents less 
than 12 million acres of the productive power we are accustomed 
to in Great Britain. So, too, for the vast wheat area of the United 
States, it takes 24 acres to produce what is now our average yield in 
this country. Three Indian or three Italian acres of wheat of the 
calibre now in use would in the same way be required to supply 
the number of bushels that a single acre of our soil in the climate 
we enjoy, and worked under the system of farming that we 
practise here, would in ordinary seasons produce. In other exten- 
sive areas of wheat growing the yields, though greater than the 
above, are very considerably below our own, the Austrian, Hun- 
garian, and French yields standing at 16, 17, and 18 bushels 
respectively, against the 30 bushels which is apparently the 
average yield of the last five years in the United Kingdom. Only 
when we come to very small total areas do we find instances where 
the average wheat yields approach, or over any considerable periods 
exceed, our own. When Denmark, for example, is referred to as 
reaching 42 bushels per acre in the season of 1896, it is not to be 
forgotten that only a minute area of selected land, in this case 
only 84,000 acres, is devoted to this cereal. Results realised on 
this small scale can hardly be spoken of as an average in contrast 
with those of countries where millions of acres are grown, and can 
usually be paralleled in some sections of the bigger country. 

Nor should it be forgotten, if the agricultural position of one 
State be compared with another, how widely the conditions of 
different parts vary from the picture presented by the average 
figures credited to the State as a unit, and how often sections of 
one country differ more from each other agriculturally than from 
the country with which they are contrasted. Within the United 
Kingdom alone we are, or ought to be, familiar with essential local 
differences of this type, which have to be kept in mind. [Even in 
respect of the relative density of population and the number of 
mouths to be sustained in a given area, it may be quite correct to 
deseribe every 1,000 acres in the United Kingdom as carrying on 
their surface on the average 519 persons, but it may be remembered 
with advantage that, considered geographically apart, Scotland, 
for example, is a country of but 220 persons, and Ireland is but 
219, to the 1,000 acres of area. - 

Such a position suggests that it might be fair to draw our 
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agricultural comparisons between Scotland or Ireland as units of 
area, and such a country as Denmark, where the population is 248 
to the 1,000 acres. Thus one-third of the cereal area of England 
is still devoted to the growth of wheat, while Denmark has but 
3 per cent. so occupied, thereby resembling Scotland or Ireland, 
where some 4 per cent. only of the corn is wheat. Similarly, on 
this population basis, Austria with 320 persons, or Switzerland 
with 311 to the 1,000 acres, may be not inappropriately classed 
with Wales, where the density is 345. In particular an examina- 
tion of the live stock maintained by each 1,000 acres of the surface 
in all these cases affords parallels and contrasts which are both 
interesting and instructive. (For table see below.) 

Thus Wales bears easily the palm as regards the total stock of 
sheep carried, while Ireland, with a population practically bearing 
a similar ratio to that of Scotland to her surface, has more than 
three times as dense a stock of cattle and more than eight times 
as many pigs, although not much more than half as many sheep to 
the 3,000 acres. Although beaten as regards the number of pigs 
maintained on a given area by Denmark and by Hungary, Ireland’s 
cattle are more than twice as numerous relatively as those of 
France, where the population is not so very different in proportion 
to the soil. 





Per 1,000 Acres of Total Area. 





























Country. el Lee a ebiad a © tas 
Persons. Cattle. Sheep. Swine. 
Treland, axsuii je. fie | 219 217 207 61 
Scotland gists. / 220 64. 390 7 
Hungary eaten 232 85 102 92 
Denmark freee 248 186 115 88 
France} stances: 293 103 164 48 
Switzerland ................ 311 132 27 57 
Austria einen e 320 117 43 48 
"Wolés ieeritaceanceccct ans 345 147 685 50 








Among countries where the areas are still greater in proportion 
to the resident population it may not be without interest to group 
together—as regards their present density—persons, cattle, sheep, 
and swine. 





Per 1,000 Acres of Total Area. 
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Persons. Cattle. : Sheep. Swine. 
New South Wales 7 10 az1 1 
New Zealand. ............! tl | 18 294 3 
Victoria eeu 21 | 32 234 6 
Norway gsm er tien 26 13* 18* ae 
United States ............ 32 19 17 LY. 
Sweden 55;..woieainsee 49 25 13 8 
Russia (ev Poland) .... 66 20+ 36f py 

* In 1890. + In 1888. 
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Such figures serve to emphasise the vast difference between 
the flocks maintained in our Australasian colonies and the other 
countries in this group. 

The animal wealth of England by herself, admitting the Celtic 
fringes above quoted, may be compared with a nearer competitor. 
Belgium has 893 persons to 1,000 acres, England 925; and Belgium 
has 195 head of cattle and 160 head of swine, but only 32 sheep, on 
an average area of this size in her little kingdom, against 144 cattle, 
64 pigs, and as. many as 488 sheep in England. Were the com- 
parison to be made more closely yet, the cattle stock of Belgium 
agrees nearly in point of density with, say, the particular division 
of our area comprising the north-western counties of Hngland, 
which have 194 cattle to 1,000 acres, or considerably more than 
the great butter-exporting country of Denmark, and at least a very 
close approach to the 197 head per 1,000 acres which are to be 
found in the fat pastures of the Netherlands. 

These limited comparisons on single points of agricultural pro- 
duction in single countries do not, I know, satisfy the demands 
which are often made for world-wide surveys and comparisons on 
a larger scale. I confess I somewhat distrust the strength and 
due coherence of the statistical bricks on which these heroic con- 
clusions are built up. It is most usual in corn trade journals, and 
the practice is sometimes followed in serious debate and repro- 
duced in the year books of the United States Government, to give 
a yearly picture of at least the world’s wheat crop. Jor the close 
comparison of one season with another much must depend on the 
sufficiency of the weakest item in the account; and weakness is 
sure to creep in somewhere, when crops are estimated on varying 
systems, at different dates, and on authorities of unequal value. 
The definitions adopted by one calculator as to the limits of the 
“world” vary from those of another, and commercial estimates, as 
they are called, may be, at the discretion of the computer, sub- 
stituted for or adopted in the absence of official data, so that the 
guesses at a single country’s harvest may differ more widely from 
each other than would account for the total margin between one 
year’s aggregate supply and another, to the confounding of satis- 
factory conclusions as to what is really happening. Last, but not 
least, of the obstacles to uniform grouping of harvests in complete 
years—ending as these years do at different periods—is the fact, 
not to be overlooked, that wheat harvests are being gathered 
somewhere in every month in the twelve. 

One is driven back then to the attempt to rest opinions on the 
growth of one form of culture or another on recorded acreage, 
rather than assumed production. Yet even here a good illustration 
of the difficulty of any extensive compilation may be found in the 
tentative memorandum Sir Robert Giffen put before the last Royal 
Commission on Agriculture, as indicating, with many necessary 
reservations and qualifications, the relative movements of grain 
area, live stock, and population in the twenty years before 1893. 
Briefly, the earlier totals brought into conjunction for this purpose 
were made up, as regards the population figures taken to represent 
the starting point of 1873, from the statistics of groups of countries 
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and colonies at dates for the most part about 1871-73, but in some 
instances ranging back to 1866 and on to 1881, and aggregating 
365,800,000 persons. Against these were set a total of 461,800,000 
persons, enumerated, for the most part, about 1890-93, but in a few 
instances, where later data were wanting, going back to 1880-88, 
the growth of population between the totals being 26 per cent. 

The acreage about 1873 and about 1893, contrasted with these 
- figares, included wheat, rye, barley, and oats, but not maize—a 
larger crop than any of the last three. The countries contrasted 
were limited necessarily by the extent of information, and the list 
did not include all of which the population was accounted for, the 
increases respectively being 28 per cent. in the case of oats, 19 per 
cent. in the case of wheat, 5 per cent. in the case of barley, with a - 
decrease of 5 per cent. in rye. It should be observed, however, 
that the calculation as to the increase of wheat would have been 
much closer to that of population had not a very large area, 
nearly stationary in amount, been credited to India and Japan at 
both dates; the local population of these Asiatic countries being 
disregarded as, generally speaking, non-wheat-eating. 

It was only as an outline pointing the direction in which 
inquiry might be useful that Sir Robert Giffen called attention to 
these figures, which, as he acknowledged, were of the roughest 
possible description, and rather suggestive of a closer inquiry, 
which should take account of the difference between the con- 
sumptive power of the countries aggregated, the varying pro- 
ductive power of nominally equal areas of surface, and the varying 
type of live stock maintained. 

If the wheat acreage table, in the memorandum referred to, is 
examined in detail, a very effective picture of the difficulty of 
exact comparison as between any two given dates is incidentally 
presented. Out of 24 countries enumerated (including Canada 
and Australasia as units), a twenty or twenty-one years’ com- 
parison is only really effected in five cases—Russia, the United 
States, France, United Kingdom, and Australasia. In five other 
instances the period dealt with is only from seventeen to eighteen 
years; in three other cases, only fourteen or fifteen years. In 
Canada, Hgypt, and Denmark the comparison will be found to be 
more limited still, and only to cover eleven or twelve years; while 
in the Argentine Republic, where the recent expansion of wheat 
growing has been prominent, the available statistics allowed only of 
a comparison of two periods no more than nine years apart. Tor 
seven other countries the wheat acreage was necessarily either 
omitted or inserted as presumably the same at both the earlier and 
the later date. Had the retrospect been confined to the cases where 
a twenty or twenty-one years’ comparison was possible—and these, 
after all, included the most important and typical wheat-growing 
communities—the increase would have stood, not at 19, but at 24 
per cent., or scarcely below that of the growth of population 
generally. This result is reached without taking account of any 
South American figures, where the increase of area is relatively 
much greater, or of those of India, where the comparison is difficult 
and the acreage growing but slightly. But, further, it is to be 
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remembered that if the comparison of the memorandum were to 
be continued up to 1899, instead of stopping at 1893, the figures 
would have shown that wheat growing had apparently made a new 
start in the five important countries for which the long comparison 
was possible, as many million acres having been added in the past 
six years as in the whole preceding twenty—a result which may 
afford much occasion for suspending our final judgment, and no 
little warning of the danger of single-year contrasts. 

Since the above calculations were before the Commission, there 
has been an extension of 10 million acres in the official estimates 
of wheat areas in the United States, and 5,400,000 acres in Russia ; 
while, although official details are still wanting beyond 1895 for 
Argentina, nearly 3 million acres more were in that year accounted 
for in that Republic; and there is an impression, apparently well 
founded, that by the present time the total may have reached 
8 million acres, or nearly 5 million acres more than the final figure 
in Sir Robert Giffen’s calculation. If anything like 20 million 
acres have thus been added to the wheat-growing surface of the 
globe in the last five or six years, which these further figures 
suggest, even if no correction be made for the Indian quota, there 
may be much less difference than was suggested in the memo- 
randum between the growth of population and wheat growing. 

Without attempting in any way to controvert what was one of 
the lessons of the memorandum I have been examining, as to the 
tendency to increase the numbers of cattle at a ratio above that of 
population, it has also to be remembered that the apparent 37 per 
cent. increase there shown between 1873 and 1893 may have to 
be discounted by subsequent deductions in the United States, in 
Australasia, and at the Cape in recent years; while it is one of 
the problems I have never yet seen satisfactorily answered, why, 
in almost all old countries, except our own, the diminution of the 
stock of sheep seems continuous and remarkable. I mention these 
matters only, however, to suggest the amount of uncertainty which 
must attend the efforts to arrive at conclusions, made even by the 
highest authorities, on the only data which exist. If there is, as 
I have shown, such uncertainty still in the facts on which a con- 
clusion could be built as to the past history of the relative growth 
of live stock, or of cereal culture and the supply of breadstufts, 
how much greater must the difficulty be of those who attempt, on 
the basis of such data, to forecast the course of events for a 
generation yet to come! I confess I am not intrepid enough to 
follow some of the conjectures which have been hazarded on this 
point, and can only, in concluding this address, recur once more to 
the prime qualifications for safe statistical deductions with which 
I opened my remarks—redoubled caution in handling calculations, 
avery guarded use of data giving records of single and isolated 
years, and a wise reservation in any prophetic pictures of the 
future of agricultural production, whether of wheat or cotton, in 
meat or in wool, of the contingency, always present, of altered 
conditions, which ever and anon in the past have altered and 
falsified the predictions of earlier observers. 
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III.—Price Movements in the Foreign Trade of France. 
By A. W. Fiovx, M.A. 


More than twenty years ago there appeared in the Hconomiste 
Francais an article by M. de Foville, in which the official 
records of the foreign commerce of France were employed to 
throw light on the price-changes which had occurred in the 
period covered by the available figures. A translation of this 
article was given in the December Number of the Journal of the 
Royal Statistical Society for 1879. It is the object of the present 
paper to continue some of the comparisons then made by 
M. de Foville and to place side by side the results of two 
different modes of calculating the price-changes over a small 
part of the period to which the tables relate. 

M. de Foville pointed out that, previously to the year 1862, 
there was made an official valuation of the French imports and 
exports, which was, in fact, a valuation of the actual trade on the 
basis of the prices officially fixed in 1827. From 1847 onwards 
there was also made a return of the trade according to its real 
value. The comparison of these real and official values enables 
the price-level of each year from 1847-62 to be compared with 
that of 1827. After 1862 the valuation at the prices of 1827 
was discontinued, but from that date we have, as before it, 
two valuations of the trade of each year, which serve to enable 
the comparison of price-movements to be carried on. These two 
are :—a preliminary estimate in which the prices of the preceding 
year are employed in evaluating the imports and exports: a 
final estimate embodying such changes as result from the substitu- 
tion of the officially ascertained prices of the year to which the 
trade belongs for those of the previous year. It is obvious that 
the final figures exceed or fall short of the preliminary figures in 
the same proportion as the average of prices of the year is above 
or below that of the preceding year. By their comparison an 
index-number is obtained which is a weighted arithmetic mean 
of the prices of the articles entering into the section of trade 
considered, the weights being determined by the relative import- 
ance in the trade of the different commodities. These weights 
vary from year to year according to the changes in the import 
or export of each article. 

The results of the two modes of comparison before and after 
1862, as given by M. de Foville, are as follows :—- 
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Price-Level of each Year as compared with that of 1862 taken as 100. 





























Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. 

hey ta eee 81 96 ISG2 3 yc fh 100 100 
BREA aah 102/65 100°8 
TB47 vnc: 80 78 64 104°5 101°3 
Ee 69 80 pO ts.:, 99°2 97°8 
SA rasa 76 87°5 Oras 93°5 91°5 
ae ae 82 oI ALE eerie 89°7 87°0 
4 oe ae 80 90 cc ee 852 83°5 
Sy ae 81 98 51 ee 86°6 82°9 
ae 88 109 i 89°3 81:2 
754, gi 108 pe o... 93°9 81°4 
55 96 104. Pas 97°3 83°3 
party set sess 106°5 111°5 iar eat, 96't 80°3 
peace. 105 110 oi ae ee 89°9 766 
ae 92 102 is 867 73'8 
Fest eae 95 109 od Oo deste ys 87°5 73°9 
(oth ey ae 98 105 41 beg em 85°5 72°9 
SU eescs 99 99 Hr sX san 80'0 68°8 

iy eles ROR 100 | 100 
| 








In this table we have: on the left, the results of a comparison 
of the value of the trade of each year with what it would have 
been at the prices of 1827; on the right, the results of the com- 
pounding of the price-changes from year to year which are given 
by the evaluation of the trade of each year at the prices both of 
the year to which it belongs and of the preceding year. By linking 
the two sets of figures together we secure a view of price-changes 
over half a century. The material available since the date of 
M. de Foville’s article enables us to continue the right hand side 
of the table, by the same mode of comparison, for a further twenty 
years, and thus get a continuous record of price-changes for over 
half a century, together with a note of the comparative level 
attained twenty years before the continuous series of figures 
begin. | 
| ap have recalculated the figures, using the records of trade as 
given in thousands of frances, 7.e., with seven significant figures, 
and recording the results to two places of decimals. It is not at 
all probable that there is any serious advantage in going beyond 
the nearest integer, but occasionally that would cause rather small 
changes to be lost sight of, so that it is as well to retain the 
fractions. I find some quite trifling discrepancies between my 
results and those of M. de Foville; how small will be seen by 
comparing the preceding table with that which follows. To 
avoid all risk of misunderstanding, I have judged it best to give 
the earlier as well as the later series according to my own calcu- 
lations ; for even a small difference in the point of departure may 
result in a difference not negligible at the end of a lengthened 
series of compounded ratios, 
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Price-Level of cach Year as compared with that of 1862 taken as toc. 


ell 

Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports, 

1868 os 102°51 ‘100°77 80°74 70°85 
2 Gi ionieaten 104°50 101°28 78°30 70°42 

"GB paree 99°30 97°76 eva 68°96 

"GOs ee ey A 1 Ore7E 72°29 66°54 

"OTe es 89°87 | 87°19 70°10 64°52 

Ag heen 87°37 83°69 69°67 63°52 

Diba 86°80 83°08 65°68 62°33 

°70 89°50 81°46 66°55 63°08 

Teas 94°08 81°67 68°31 64°69 

eats eaet 97°44 83°51 69°03 65°27 

TBE ae 96°22 80°54: 66°87 64°24 

7 Sone 90°05 76°87 63°47 62°40 

76 eas 86°72 74:01 62°13 62:92 

ft Cares 87°56 74:13 58°08 59:14, 

ht Balle eee 85°55 + Tali 58°41 58°89 

ie fe EE See > 80°08 68°98 57°82 58°83 

ee circa 80°09 70°47 57°18 57°58 

BU tcaz sete 82°12 71°86 58°44 57°71 
































If we consider this table carefully we observe that the changes 
of price-level have been in many respects similar as affecting both 
imports and exports, but the degree in which these two sections 
of trade were influenced by the great elevation of prices in the 
early seventies was widely contrasted. The prices of imports rose 
more rapidly, and to a higher level, than those of exports, a fact 
not difficulé to account for. After 1873, however, the imports 
have felt the effects of reduction of prices in a greater degree 
than the exports, and that to such an extent as to bring the 
figures of comparative prices to practically the same level on both 
sides in the last half-dozen years of the table. Another point not 
unworthy of attention is that, if we regard the export figures by 
themselves, we find a practically continuous fall in price-level 
from 1864 to the end of the table. The elevation of prices in the 
early seventies shown by these figures is not more striking than 
the recovery to 1880, and not as important as the rise which 
culminated in 1890. 

If we may regard the prices of imports and exports as affording 
a measure of the movement of wholesale prices in France, the 
change of price-level recorded for that country between the early 
sixties and the late nineties does not differ much from that shown 
for our own country by Sauerbeck’s index number. The inter- 
mediate changes cannot be as closely compared because of the 
different, course of the two numbers in our table, and I do not 
propose on this occasion to attempt to compound from these two a 
single number to represent the general price-level of France, or 
even to contend that such a number could be approximately 
derived from them. 

We proceed to the second part of the present paper, in which 
some of the figures given in the Tableau Décennal du Commerce: 
de la France, 1887-96 enable us to compare two measures of price 
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movements in French foreign trade over the decade indicated. 
In the official publication named there are given the results of a 
valuation of the trade of each of the years from 1887 to 1896 at 
the prices officially fixed for the latter year. We have, therefore, 
some material for comparing the results of the modes adopted by 
M. de Foville for obtaining measures of price movements anterior 
to and subsequent to 1862. We can, in fact, apply the two 
methods to one and the same period, though the length of the 
period is somewhat short, as it extends only to ten years. The 
results are set out in the following table :— 









































Imports. (Special Trade.) Exports. (Special Trade.) 
: rice-Lev 2 -Ley 
Value in Piseea win ise: Value in srantred wine 1896. 
Millions of Millions of Mi 
Francs. a. b. Francs, a b. 
1887... 4,026 113°6 VB Mag 39246 105°9 108°8 
COO 4,107 115°1 113°4 3,247 1071 108°4 
789... 4,317 119°0 118°6 3,704 109°9 111°9 
Oa 45437 119°4: 118°8 35753 1110 112°7 
PO ait 4,768 115°7 115°6 2,570 109°2 109°9 
eon hi diies 109°8 111°0 3,461 106°1 107:0 
°OS:.., 3,854 107°5 107°7 3,236 107°0 107°5 
’94..... 3,850 100°4: 101°0 3,078 100°5 101°2 
+O0us. 3,720 101°0 101°1 sew es 100°1 100°3 
206... 35799 100 100 3,401 100 100 


a Results of comparing each year with the preceding, and compounding. 
b Results of direct comparison of each year with 1896. 





On the import side the table shows entirely insignificant 
differences resulting from the two modes of comparison, excepting 
the two years most distant from the year of reference, the years 
1887 and 1888. In these the differences amount to about 15 per 
cent. On the side of exports, differences of an importance corre- 
sponding to this occur earlier, and the figures for 1887 differ by 
some 2# per cent., but in the opposite direction to that of the 
difference in the figures for imports. 

If we express these differences otherwise, their importance 
may be more distinctly seen. The actual value of the imports 
of 1887 was returned as 4,026 millions of francs. At the prices 
of 1896, according to the Tableau Décennal, the value would 
have been 3,604 millions. The imports of 1896 were valued at 
3,799 millions, so that the increase of volume of trade corresponds 
to a value of 195 millions, in place of the apparent decrease. 
But, if we take the mode of calculation used to obtain the Col. a 
of our last table—i.e., if we compound the ratios of increase of each 
successive year which are obtained by comparing the value of 
each year’s imports with that of the preceding year, the prices 
of that preceding year being used to obtain both the totals thus 
compared—vwe find that the growth in volume of imports is such 
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as corresponds to an increase from 3,544 millions to the 3,799 
millions of 1896, an increase of 255 in place of 195 millions. 

Turning to the exports, the total for 1887 was 3,246 millions, 
which, at 1896 prices, as given in the V'ableau Décennal, would 
have been worth 2,983 millions. In 1895 the exports were valued 
at 3,401 millions, a growth of 418 millions. The increase in the 
volume of trade measured in accordance with Col. a of our table 
was in the proportion of 3,066 millions, increasing to 3,401 millions, 
or an increase of 335 millions, in place of 418 millions. 

Those who desire to see imports grow slowly and exports 
expand rapidly, will, perhaps, find more comfort in the figures of 
the Tableau Décennal than in the result of compounding the ratio 
of increase from year to year. Roundly, the amounts given by 
the latter method as a measure of the increase of trade in nine 
years, must be reduced or increased respectively (7.e., for imports 
and exports) by one-fourth to obtain the amounts given by the 
former method, certainly no negligible difference. 

Divergences between the results of such different methods of 
calculation might be expected. Opinions will differ as to which of 
- the two gives the better indication of price movement. Certainly 
the difficult task of allowing for the growth into importance of 
commodities unknown or insignificant at the earlier dates, and of 
the disappearance of some which were then important, is very 
readily achieved in the year to year comparison, hardly possible in 
the other. The object here aimed at is to set alongside each other 
the results of the two methods of calculation, a matter of some 
interest in connection with a record of price-change, of which the 
earlier part depends on one method, the later part on the other. 

It would be wrong to suggest that the two methods are likely 
to yield, over a prolonged period of time, results constantly diverg- 
ing in such proportion as those here obtained. In successive 
periods divergence may quite possibly take place in opposite 
directions, and both methods yield practically the same result 
in the long run, somewhat as the different courses of import and 
export prices between 1862 and 1898 show at one time consider- 
able divergence, but give results substantially identical at the end 
of the period. 

The writer was, unfortunately, not acquainted with the article 
of M. de Foville when, early in last year, he opened the subject of 
this note in the course of a paper presented to the Manchester 
Statistical Society. The figures of that paper have been revised 
and reduced to the basis necessary for direct continuation of the 
tables of M. de Foville, namely, the basis of 1862 instead of that 
of 1897, which was used in the paper in question. 
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IV.—The Statistics of Wages in the United Kingdom during the 
last Hundred Years. (Part VII.) Wages in the Building 
Trades—Contd. Scotland and Ireland. By A. L. Bowtey, 
M.A. 


In the accompanying tables the general scheme is the same as 
that adopted for England. Those towns have been selected for 
which material exists both before and after 1860; and we may 
safely neglect the remainder of the more copious modern material 
when we take an average for the whole country, for the figures 
relating to the towns thus chosen form a very good sample of the 
more numerous recent records. From 1862 to 1892 the records of 
the Scotch Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Association (see 4th Report 
on Trade Unions) are very full and detailed. A witness before 
the Labour Commission (V, Part II, p. 284) handed in a table 
of masons’ wages for several important towns for various dates 
since 1869. The Returns of Wages, 1830-86, afford information for 
Aberdeen (1877), Belfast (1855, 1856, 1857, 1860, 1861, 1871, 
1874), Cork (1855-61), Dublin (1857-61 and 1863), Edinbugh 
(1840, 1850, 1855-57, 1860, 1861, 1866, 1880, 1883), Glasgow 
(1810-19, 1831, 1856-61, 1863, 1880, 1883), and Londonderry 
(1821-34). Otherwise the sources of information since 1860 are the 
same as for England ; and, as before, figures comingfrom trade union 
sources are distinguished from all others by this type j5 ne 

The material for years previous to 1845 is chiefly to be found 
in the Statistical Accounts of Scotland, 1791-99 and 1833-45. In the 
volumes containing these accounts very numerous records are 
found of the wages of masons and carpenters (joiners, wrights) 
for villages and towns throughout Scotland. In some cases in 
the first part of the following table the wages given for the 
towns are in reality the averages of the corresponding counties ; 
but the difference found where comparison was possible was 
surprisingly small, especially in the earlier account. When these 
figures are analysed, no evidence is found of any change between 
1790 and 1798, or between 1832 and 1843; but since few com- 
parative figures are given in either period, and the exact dates to 
which the figures refer are often doubtful, no positive conclusions 
can be drawn from this apparent stationariness. The figures may 
be tabulated as follows :— 
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Summary of Statistical Abstracts of Scotland. Daily Wages of 


Masons and Carpenters. 


Col 1. Col. 4. 
















































































1790-98. 1832-43. 
Number of Villages Number of Villages 
Daily Wage | where Wages were as in Col. 1. Daily Wage | where Wages were as in Col. 4. 
zi Of Masons. | Of Carpenters. ae Of Masons. | Of Carpenters. 

8. bi Ss d 
- 10 ° 1 - I 1 
Live 9 28 £253 O° 1 
Ley I 1 d Wee I 0 
Pee? 5 25 pO 4. 8 
Las 9 12 13 4 6 
a 15 26 1.9 2 3 
CARTS: 60 76 1 10 2 5 
er 3 0 2 - 63 96 
‘Re | go 48 2 2 3 4 
1 eee: 2 2 2 3 6 8 
1 10 18 11 2 4 17 5 
eet I 0 2260 143 117 
2 - EI 18 2 § 8 11 
y eee. L 0 2.39 2 0 
2 iis I 0 2 10 5 3 
2. 4 ° 1 38 - 70 49 
2 6 2 it 3. 4 4 5 
a eS 2 2 3 6 16 8 
4 - 3 2 
270 252 360 332 

8s. d. s. ad s. a $. dd. 
Averages rs 1 6 — ee 2 5 
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The original figures are in many cases vague, and it is often 
not possible to decide whether they refer to unskilled or skilled 
labourers, or even to small employers, nor are the statements as to 
free food (for which allowance has been made in the above table) 
always definite; but in the tabulation there is no doubt as to the 
averages; the mode, the median and the arithmetic average 
coincide in nearly every case. We find thus an increase of 
50 per cent. in wages between the two accounts, and this estimate 
is confirmed by the few instances where comparisons are made 
in the later account. When these figures are compared with those 
of recent years, regard must be paid to the growth of the large 
towns when wages are highest. 

The earlier account gives a little, but fairly consistent, informa- 
tion as to the course of wages in the eighteenth century, which 
may be tabulated as follows :-— 


Approximate Daily Wages ( Without Food). 




























Between Between Between 1791 
1730 and 1745. 1745 and 1760. 1760 and 1777. d 
d. Se oud. $d: 
Carpenter ........ 9 1 - 1 - Le 6 
Rie Bees 10 Mee ie ie By 8 









The earlier Irish figures come from a few statistical accounts 
of Irish counties, or from Arthur Young’s Tour in Ireland. 
In the following tables different classes of information relating 
to the same years have been placed in different horizontal lines. 
In the same horizontal lines the figures are generally strictly 
comparative, and in many cases are consecutive records from 
single authorities. The abbreviations (M., mason, Ps., plasterer, 
&c.) are as before, except that L stands for mason’s labourer in the 
Scotch figures. 
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Building Trades. Summer Weekly Wages. ScoTLAND AND IRELAND. 





















































| ; 
Years |..:... vas 1790 to 1800. 1801 to 1832. 1833 to 1843. |1862.| 1863. 
1765. 1791. 1796. 1840-42, aod: <a, 
SCOTLAND. steal a a ral 8 SPad. 
Aberdeen ...| C. sae dai an <= ii Sel a3 
M, 6 - ip ie 9 - — 16 - at * 
B. — — 9 - = 2S — cal 
L. —_— 5 -to8 — a a 
1791. 
Soma 
ATION © sconsctee Cc — 10 - — — 20 -\20 = 
M. — 10 - _— Be. = a 
| 1812-13.| 18] 4.| 1815.|’16-17. 1818.)?19-20.|?21-22. | 1823.|1824..| 1825. | 1826. 27-33. 
L791+) 8. 1d. 8s GaN eo Cae iS. eal'S. ds) 8, 8As\'$s0ds| Saas a eemed seen 
Arbroath...... C | 8 -| — |— |— | — fia -)14 -|14 -[14 -[14 17 = 15 -|12 -|18 -178 - 
M. 10 12 8 {ll 710 si 9 -j1ll 4) 9 -|10 -j12 7j14 -|14 1:10 3/10 3] — ae 
1790. 1792. 1836-47. 
OV Cn PRA Pal ek ie & sd. tay RE 
BYE iousiiccceare C. — (7 6ta ld: 6) 9195 -— — 1 - 22 -\22 = 
Mi-a| 6°21) Gch lexan oes as Is = —‘ e 
179230 1795. 1808.) 1810.| 1814.| 1819.) 1826. 1827-38. 
1760. oa. ch Vik SPAN OR USS ANS see eee Soma. 
Cupar os... On Ie gts If =. lye <ail5. is Hisueligee ie | ae } 
M. 6 - 9 - ll ‘= — {18 -|14 -|15 -|17- 15 = — |— @ 
1792. 1839. 
ds 8. ad. 
Dumbarton | C. 10 6 Vie as 26 -\26 —- 
M — ll - —_ 17 - —}— | 
1790-92. 1793. 1833-35. | 
Sa. Sf: CAs 
Dumfries C. — 9 6 Lie 6 — 15 - 2I -—or - 
M. — 10 - 12 - = Ry a - a 
B. — 12°- 12. — — 1 - — — 
S| = 12: - 19. - ae 15 - —~|— a 
1792. 1835 
ne 8) de 
Dunbar ...... M. _ 10 - ~ 1 - —|— 2 
1793. 1833. | 1859.) 1861. 
Od, SU a Ste | enn 
a 8 3 —_— —_ ss — 2T —|2I - 
Dundee(d) Piles 'f labout pS 2 
its ks = {lig } (18-319 5] — jar & 
M f — em _ — — — — —_ } 
NL. é t° | 
ma = a {i936 21 4b)23 2) — [25 65 
Pa, — = — — | — | — 9 ee 
L. — — —_ — 18 1614 5| — 114 5 
1794. 1838. 
1763 re tas f Sa) ME 
Dunfermline | C. 4 6 9 - — 16 = —|— 
N 5 - 10 - — 18 - —_ —_ 
1797. 1835. 1842. 
Ce ks sn ids Sed. 
MUG IN Geeseveds C. — 6 9 — 14 - 13 - |/18 -18 —- 
M. — § $8 — 15 - 15 - — _ 
1792. 732-35.| 1838. | 1842. 
1786. fucds So id See sas ‘ 
MOrfaricrcs. ie C. 6 9 § 3 — 13 6\14 6/15 -|16 -l16 = 
M. 8 3 Li — 14 6)18 -|15 -| — —_ 
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1790 to 1800. 
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ARBRE WARS 
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Summer Weekly Wages. 


1794. 


Gar ae 
- | 11 
9 - LONG6s |. 1 


| 1801 to 1832. | 1833 to 1843. | 1862. | 1863., 


a 


1812. 1823. 
Ris avd fds 
ae Ce 
1810. 
Seed. 
16 6 
ll - 


bate | 


1834-38. 
bicep. de 
16 - 


1834-36. 1839-40. 
Sl Gaal Seas 
Tsp Gai 19 tS 


el Ga tid = 


1844. 
Rene Os 
16 6 
16 6 


1833. 
ares 
1 - 


1837-43, 
She WE 


1b - 


14 - 


1835. 
oN 1G. 
19 - 
16 6 





(a) From 1808 to 1838, 15s. was paid in most years, but occasionally rs. or 2s. more. 


(b.) The wages stated in these lines are those paid at the Dundee Harbour Works, 1859-85, See report of the 
dustrial Remuneration Conference. 
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¢ Calculated from Returns of Wages for the years 1810-19. Porter gives average annual wages in his Progress of th 
Nation, and his figures are quoted in Wages in the United Kingdom by the present author. The figures here given are the 
summer wages for a week of sixty hours. 


{Dates of change of average from 7d. to gd. between 1889 and 1895 doubtful. H 


The following figures are given by Mr. Symons (Handloom 
Weavers’ Commission, vol. xlii of 1839, p. 529). He does not state 
the place exactly, but his district was “South of Forth and 
Clyde,” while most of his wage statistics are from the neighbour- 
hood of Guiascow :— 
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(d.) From Strang, in Statistical Journal, 1858. 

(e.) From Returns of Wages, 1830-86. 

(f.) The Returns give 4s. 43d. per diem. Webb, in Industrial Democracy, gives 2 
hours (258. gd.) was paid. 

(g.) From Weavers’ Petition, 1811. 

(h.) 63d. per hour; number of hours uncertain. 


3s. gd. Probably 53d. for fifty-seven 
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V.—Professor Sidgwick. 


We regret to record the loss of another distinguished Fellow 
of the Royal Statistical Society, in the death, on the 28th August, 
1900, of Professor Henry Sidgwick, M.A., late Knightsbridge Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. Failing 
health had caused him to resign this official position—to which he 
had been appointed in the year 1883—in the month of May 
preceding his death. His connection with the Royal Statistical 
Society, dating as it did from the year 1871, was of long standing 
and though he never served on the Council, or as an Officer of the 
Society, he marked his continuing interest in its work by the 
presentations which he from time to time made to the Library. 

It has been remarked that one great characteristic of Professor 
Sidgwick’s work was the fact that he made it his endeavour—to 

an extent surpassing that of any other economist of the day—to 
increase knowledge without causing a breach with old traditions. 
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Referring to this loss which statistical science has sustained, we 
may quote some introductory remarks made by Major Craigie on 
the occasion of the delivery of his Inangural Address (reproduced 
earlier in the present issue of the Journal) to the Section of 
Keonomic Science and Statistics in’ the British Association at 
Bradford in September. 

Major Craigie remarked that it was due to the memory of 
a much-esteemed past President, of Section F, that he should 
ask the members present to join with him in a tribute of admira- 
tion for the life of Professor Sidgwick, and of deep regret at 
his too early death. Harnest in criticism, perspicuous and exact 
in definition, his power of acute and balanced definition was as 
remarkable as his personality was charming to his friends. His 
works would long be recognised by students of statistics and of 
economics as in a wonderful degree helpful and suggestive. 
At Aberdeen, in 1885, Professor Sidgwick occupied the chair of 
that section, and it was the speaker’s privilege to serve under him 
as Vice-President on that occasion. The acquaintanceship which 
he thus formed with Professor Sidgwick from that date ripened 
into a very intimate friendship on many points, and he was sure 
he was expressing the opinion of all those who were engaged in 
the kind of work which that Section took in hand, if he placed 
on record the pleasure and the advantage they had derived from 
the valuable co-operation of Professor Sidgwick on many occasions, 
the appreciation of the wise advice they had received from him, 
and the admiration of all economic thinkers for the man they had 
lost. That loss was a very real one to all workers in that depart- 
ment. 





V1I.—Sir John Bennet Lawes, Bart., F.R.S. 


THE death of Sir John Bennet Lawes, Bart., LL.D., D.Sc., F.R.S., 
at the ripe age of 86, on the 3lst August last, deprives the Royal 
Statistical Society of a distinguished Fellow, whose connection with 
the Society dates from the year 1874. Sir John Lawes served on 
the Council in the year 1888, was a donor to the Library, and in 
1880, in conjunction with his life-long fellow-worker, Sir Henry 
Gilbert, F.R.S., read a valuable paper before the Society on the 
‘‘Home Produce, Import, Consumption, and Price of Wheat over 
the Harvest Years 1852-53 to 1879-80.” This paper, as will be 
seen by a reference to the forty-third volume of the Journal, was 
discussed in conjunction with one previously read before the 
Society by Major Craigie, who, in his recent address to the British 
Association, deplored “the loss of this veteran in the service 
of agricultural science and statistics,’ and remarked “on the 
munificence with which Sir John established and provided for the 
endowment of what is probably the most complete establishment 
for agricultural experiment and investigation in the world.’ In the 
year 1872 Sir John announced his intention of placing in trust his 
laboratory and experimental fields, with an endowment of 100,000l., 
‘mn order that the work which he had so much advanced might be 
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perpetuated. His labours in the field of agricultural economics 
were most remarkable. Dividing itself into two main heads, as 
concerning, on the one hand, farm crops, and, on the other, farm 
animals, Sir John Lawes’s work covered practically the whole 
science and practice of agriculture—grain, roots, artificial manures, | 
ensilage, and everything that in any way concerns the work of the 
farmer—all were studied and experimented upon. The scope of 
his labours and their extent may be perhaps best gauged by an 
examination of the valuable series of statistical works—to be con- 
sulted in the Society’s liibrary—which form a monument of the 
sixty-five years of labour and experiment which he expended on 
the model farm at his home at Rothamsted. 








VIl.— Agricultural Returns of Great Britain, 1900. 


Preliminary statement for 1900, compiled from the returns 
collected on the 4th June, and comparison with previous years. 

























































































Crops and Live Stock. 1900. 1899. 1898. 

Acres. Acres. sae 
VLE Rts eager dlls oe Sena eR a 1,845,042 2,000,981 2,102,206 
URSA V ecw evade reads cry ucetschceduvvessesdeventesses 1,990,265 1,982,108 1,903,666 
GinbaPere ee ae ence ie otc 3,026,088 2,959,755 2,917,760 
PET CWRL DEMME ose tre ope reenter sau aacek Raden ad cs 561,361 547,682 524,591 
Clover and rotation | For hay........ 2,201,781 2,214,883 2,381,551 
QYASSCS | ...cseeccstecces Not for hay | 2,557,377 2,593,068 2,529,799 
ToT Meet PAA 4,759,158 4,807,951 4,911,350 
of For Hayne... 4,373,099 4,339,085 4,536,315 
BerManonl: PAShOYE. + rot Foy hay | 12,355,936 12,291,662 12,023,077 
PODER ee tan aeicavtecer teats 16,729,035 16,630,747 16,559,392 
1s Oo 6 A ae 3 one ie iy Se 51,308 51,843 49,735 

No. : No. No. 

Cows and heifers in milk orincalf | 2,620,901 2,671,260 2,587,190 
Other cattle—2 years and above....|_ 1,372,532 1,341,310 1,381,595 
Be 1 year and under 2 1,460,808 1,388,511 1,345,844 
Bs Under 1 yeav............ 1,350,929 1,394,639 1,307,735 
TOTAL OF CATTLE............ 6,805,170 6,795,720 6,622,364 
Ewes kept for breeding................04 10,350,326 10,460,837 10,137,932 
Other sheep—1 year and above ....| 5,963,869 6,040,600 6,203,858 
Onder Lb yéar..::....2..- 10,278,031 10,73,753:27 10,401,404 
ToTaL OF SHEEP ............ 26,592,226 275,238,754 26,743,194: 
Sows kept for breeding... 332,521 375,911 362,200 
BUTE EN EMI SPINY cos cccccasecesesnse 2,049,411 2,247,902 2,089,395 
DOPATLOUN FIGS. csccsseseccess 2,381,932 236235803 2,451,595 
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1900 Compared with 1899. 
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Crops and Live Stock. 





W heatisciisau casts tee eee 
Barley cicas-rsesetedesecestaveren tarde ncn ee 
Oats, ic..dctheee daa 
Potatoes ssc. cecdtg acstiens epson eee 
Clover and rotation 

grasses 


For hay 
Not for hay 


Bema eereerereeee 


Poe eee ECCOUSUSOS OSTEO TCS eres 


For hay 
Not for hay 


Permanent pasture 


COO meee nee eee secesesereresere 


CONROE EOE RHE R Ee HEHE owes ewe waeeaens 


Cows and heifers in milk or in calf 
Other cattle—2 years and above.... 
1 year and under 2 

Under 1 year 


2 


2? 


Tota oF CATTLE............ 
Ewes kept for breeding................... 
Other sheep—1 year and above .. 
Under 1 year 


Coen reeeeee 


9) 


ToTAL OF SHEEP 


Been ween eeee 


Sows kept for breeding 
Other pigs 


ee eee eee eee eee ee eee ee ee ee 


ToTat oF Pras 














Increase. 

Acres. Per Cent. 

8,157 O"4 
66,333 22 
13,679 ra 
34,014 0°8 
64,274 0'5 
98,288 0'6 
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Decrease.. 
Acres. Per Cent. 
fi 155,939 9°8 i 
13,102 0°6 i 
35,651 I'4 
48,793 1° : 








Per ent. 


19 


3°! 





76,731 | 
459,286 | 
—| 


646,528 








43,390 | 
198,491 


110,511 | 


Lit 
he! 
43 
2°4 


115 
8°8 


9°2 





241,881 | 











VIII.—Notes on Heononical and Statistical Works. 


America’s Working People. By Charles B. Spahr. 261 pp., 8vo. 
New York: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1900. 

In reading this little book a sense of the reality of what is 
here described impresses itself on one. 
to examine certain social conditions of the working class in 
America, and in the result he finds himself in opposition to some 
prevailing opinions, opinions in which, we think we rightly con- 


clude from what is written, he himself shared at one time. 


Mr. Spahr has set himself 


He 


dwells on the reductions in money wages which the evidence he 
collected in factory towns demonstrated, a reduction which some- 
times takes the form of less regular work at wages nominally 
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unchanged. The remarks on the early age at which men become 
unable to stand the strain of modern manufacturing processes are 
very impressive. The description of the condition of affairs among 
the workers under Mr. Carnegie is worth reading, for it shows the 
two sides of the despotism established among them: the industrial 
gain of capable management. the social loss in restricted freedom. 
Other chapters deal with various aspects of the negro problem, 
and another, again, with the Mormons. On these we shall not 
dwell. The whole book is wonderfully suggestive, and not least 
attractive through the constant recurrence to the question of what 
kind of man is produced under such-and-such conditions, when 
at the outset the inquiry was aimed at determining questions of 
hours of work, wages, and the like. 


Le Coton. Par Henri Lecomte. 494 pp., 8vo. Paris: G. Carré 
et C. Naud, 1900. 

To this monograph on the culture and history of the economic 
uses of cotton the Académie des Sciences morales et politiques has 
awarded the Prix Rossi. It is a careful and painstaking study, 
covering the botanical nature and physical and chemical properties 
of the cotton fibre on the one hand, and, on the other, including 
a collection of information on the various sources of supply and 
on the distribution of the crop among manufacturing peoples. A 
historical sketch of the growth of the cotton manufacture in 
France and in England is also included in the scope of the 
volume. The author expresses regret at difficulties in obtaining 
satisfactory information in regard to the industry in France. The 
relative progress of consumption of cotton in England and on 
the continent, and a number of other statistical features of the 
development of the industry, are illustrated diagrammatically. 
Some estimates as to relative cost of production in different 
localities are also included. 

Reflections on the position of France lead to some remarks on 
colonial development, and others on trade. It is instructive to 
find the English held up to our neighbours by one of themselves 
as showing that adaptability, of the lack of which he accuses the 
French manufacturers and traders. How often have we been told 
that our own traders and manufacturers need this characteristic ! 


L’Btat Moderne et ses Fonctions. Par Paul Leroy-Beaulieu. 
Troisiéme edition. 487 pp., Svo. g francs. Paris: Guillaumin 
et Cie., 1900. ; 

A new and enlarged edition of a work like this does not call 
for any special comment from us on its scope and method or on 
its conclusions. It is sufficient that we call the attention of our 
readers to its appearance, and to the fact that the conclusions set 
forth in the earlier editions are maintained fully in the present 
cne. The characteristic feature of the modern State is, our author 
tells us, omnipotence, an attribute realised in theory and becoming 
more and more completely realised in practice. From this fact no 
small amount of evil can take its rise, An interference with the 
citizen, constantly increasing, and none too intelligently controlled, 
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ever manifesting itself in new phases of life, is one of these evils. 
A new chapter, with the title, L’ Etat moderne, le protectionisme et 
le chauvinisme, develops the author’s views on what he refers to as 
one of the saddest and most disquieting features of our time. 
References to current politics to illustrate this thesis we forbear 
to reproduce. Interested readers will seek them, expressed in the 
author’s own language, in the pages of this useful volume. 


Tes Paysans et la Question Paysanne en France dans le dernier 
quart du wviwe siécle. Par N. Karéiew. Translated from the 
Russian by Mlle. Woynarowska. 655 pp., 8vo. 12 francs. Paris: 
V. Giard et E. Briére, 1899. 

This work forms a study of the rural phases of the problems 
presented in France in the years preceding the Revolution. The 
fifteen years preceding 1789 is the special period studied, together 
with the years from 1789 to 1793. The actual situation of the 
peasants, their relations to the bourgeoisie, to their lords, and to 
the crown, are discussed; an account of the reforms attempted 
and of those secured, with a discussion of the influence thereby 
exerted on the well-being of the rural population, follows. In 
some respects the picture which the author has drawn of the way 
in which new legislation and changing circumstances threw the 
land more and more into the hands of large proprietors, and of 
the consequent sufferings of the poor, and especially the references 
to the loss of common rights, carry one’s mind away to certain 
chapters on the condition of the English peasantry at a time not 
very distant from that here studied, as depicted by Arnold Toynbee 
and others. 

Various causes have combined to modify the situation since 
the Revolution, and the question paysanne thus had only a 
temporary existence. In our author’s opinion it has been neglected 
by historians in a degree which its importance does not merit. 
His own interest in it is, of course, not unconnected with the 
interest attaching to cognate questions at a much later date in his 
own country, and hence we find that this careful examination of a 
historical problem relating to France is undertaken in Russia. 

In an appendix a series of interesting extracts from documents 
in the national archives of France is given, and notes on some 
special points are also given in a series of supplements. 


The Races of Hurope. A Sociological Study. By Wilham 
Z. Ripley, Ph.D. xxxii + 624 pp., with a supplement, 160 pp., 
8vo. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, and Co., 1900. 

This somewhat ponderous volume is the development of a series 
of Lowell Institute lectures delivered in 1896. It brings together a 
vast quantity of material relating to the different questions of 
importance in anthropological investigations. It is enriched by a 
series of portrait types numbering 222 in all, of great value in 
illustrating the text, and in the collection of which the author 
takes a pardonable pride. Further, between eighty and ninety 
maps and diagrams, excellently designed, are interspersed in the 
text, showing the geographical distribution of various features by 
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varying tints corresponding to the varying intensities of the 
feature in question in different localities. We do not attempt to 
select from among the vast mass of material any features of special 
interest to our readers. The task would demand more space than 
is at our disposal. Very particular mention must, however, be 
made of the supplement, in which is given a selected bibliography 
of the anthropology and ethnology of Europe, together with an 
index to the same, published by the public library of the city of 
Boston. This alone would place anthropologists under a great 
obligation to Dr. Ripley, and, added to the valuable treatise, makes 
his book doubly necessary to students of this science. 


Corporations and Public Welfare. Philadelphia: American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. (Supplement to the 
Annals of the Academy.) May, 1900. 208 pp., 8vo. $1°00. 

The addresses delivered at the annual meeting of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science in April last are published 
together in a volume bearing the above title. Of its four parts. 
the first, dealing with the control of Public Service Corporations, 
discusses some questions which bear directly on the subject of 
municipal trading, and these are of value in view of the attention 
which is at present directed to that subject, with more than usual 
interest, in this country. Professor Rowe expresses roundly the 
opinion that the relations between municipalities and the corpora- 
tions performing certain important public services must not be 
adjusted with a view to the greatest pecuniary gain to the 
municipality, but that this must be subordinated to quality and 
cost of service. The question of the municipality undertaking the’ 
performance of such services must, consequently, be decided on a 
basis which contrasts with what is often urged in favour of that 
course. The difficulties of public control over corporations are 
discussed in the light of the experience of American cities. The 
subject of the annual address, ‘‘ The Influence of Corporations on 
Political Life,” is dealt with in an able manner, but calls for no 
detailed reference. The third part of the volume bears the title, 
‘“‘Combination of Capital as a Factor in Industrial Progress.” 
The addresses under this heading are less interesting, appear to 
penetrate less deeply into the important questions suggested by 
the title itself than the earlier addresses had inclined us to 
expect. The three addresses in Part IV, which is entitled “ The 
Future of Protection,” are alsosomewhat disappointing. They are 
more abundantly illustrated with figures than any of the others, 
but, though discussing some important questions of the future 
tariff-policy of the United States, hardly merit the general titie 
given them, even though it be understood to apply to the United 
States alone. 


Die unehelichen Geburten als Socialphinomen. Von Dr. Friedrich 
Lindner. 238 pp., 8vo. M. 4°80. Leipzig: A. Deichert, 1900. 

The study of illegitimacy could hardly be illustrated more | 
effectively than by the experience of Bavaria. Dr. Lindner’s 
treatise is a statistical examination of the facts, in their historical 
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and geographical relations, which the available information relating 
to illegitimacy in Bavaria can supply. The geographical distri- 
bution is made clear by two cartograms showing the varying 
intensity of the evil according to two measures—the one the propor- 
tion of the illegitimate births to total births, the other their 
proportion to the unmarried female population between 16 and 
50 years of age. The two measures do not yield proportionate 
results, and some rather striking differences are shown in the com- 
parison of the cartograms, though the main features are similar. 

The most striking of the historical facts which are set forth is 
the effect of the legislation of 1868, which, removing the main 
hindrances to marriage which the law had previously imposed, 
resulted in an immediate and steadily continued reduction of 
illegitimacy. (The comparative failure of earlier legislation in 
the same direction is discussed and satisfactorily explained. 
Among the matters subjected to examination by Dr. Lindner 
is the connection of religious profession with the extent of 
illegitimacy, but no clear results are secured. The association 
of high illegitimacy with large towns is also inquired into, but no 
relation between the closeness of agglomeration of population and 
the rate of illegitimacy was able to stand clearly out from the 
facts collected. 

The difficulties of the problem set himself by Dr. Lindner are 
not small, but the use he has made of the material at his disposal 
is striking. His inquiry is on very thorough lines, and among 
his conclusions not the least useful are those in which he returns a 
verdict of ‘‘ not proven,” where current opinion is opposed to that 
verdict. 


Report by Mr. Wilson Fox on the Wages and Harnings of 
Agricultural Labourers in the United Kingdom, with Statistical 
Tables and Charts. (Board of Trade, Labour Department.) 
Price 3s. 4d. x + 296 pp. (Cd-346.) London: Hyre and 
Spottiswoode. 

The importance of this publication is very great, and we wish 
we could believe that it was intended to form the first of a series 
of monographs relating to the great industries. We find here an 
adequate account of the economic position, the nature and condi- 
tions of work, the wages and their recent changes of more than a 
million workers. Needless to say, we are not given an actual 
wage census on this scale; but the “‘ information as to wages and 
earnings of agricultural labourers has been obtained, as far as 
possible, from all parts of every county in England and Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland.”  (p. 4.) 

The most significant part of this work is that which deals 
directly with wages and earnings. Careful estimates are given of 
weekly cash wages, and the additions due to extra payments and 
payments in kind. The method of tabulation of cash wages is 
novel, being as follows :— 
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Range of Wages. Predominant Rate. 
County. Z 7 
Summer. Winter. - Summer. Winter. 
8. S. walks Ph 4: 8. S. 
Haneashire ...1..5.,.::.5) 46, to: 21 16 to 21 19 19 
Worcester. ,....2....0c0-: 13a ELS POM ny 14 14 
EW ae res 0 cows vatices Hee ee a a ts UA | 11 11 








We have selected for illustration the English counties with 
the highest, median, and lowest wages respectively, an arrange- 
ment which corresponds closely with the geographical distri- 
bution. The “predominant” rate is defined on p. 25 as the 
“median” wage, ‘‘ that is to say, a rate so chosen that the numbers 
of labourers whose rates of wages are above and below that rate 
are as nearly as possible equal;”’ and all statisticians will be glad 
to see this most useful average at last boldly and explicitly used in 
an official publication. It is much to be regretted, however, that 
the ‘“‘median” has been confused with the ‘ mode,” when it is 
called the ‘‘ predominant” rate; it might occur that the median 
wage was not predominant, and in such cases it is doubtful whether 
the median or mode should be preferred. In earlier reports (e.g., 
that of the Labour Commission), when we are told that at Holbeach 
wages ranged from 13s. 6d. to 15s., mean 145. 3d., it 1s clear that we 
are dealing with an arithmetic average; but when, in still earlier 
accounts, we read that the current wage was, say, 10s., we may 
expect that this sum represents the predominant rate, the mode, 
that is the rate most generally paid to the unskilled adult labourer. 
For purposes of comparison of such districts as counties these 
distinctions are important. In the West Riding of Yorkshire 
wages varied from 15s. at Thorne, to 18s. to 20s. at Wortley, in 
June, 1898; as far as can be gathered from the details given, the 
arithmetic average of the rates, taking the numbers in each 
_ district into account, was 16s. 8d., the median 16s. 6d., the mode 
only 15s. The predominant rate given on p. 25 is 16s. State- 
ments of wages in the West Riding for earlier dates may be 
comparable with any of these, but cannot be comparable with all. 

In the present report we have separate statements relating to 
each of the rural districts, and the student will naturally turn to 
these for information; but the casual reader will confine himself to 
the summary by counties. Now the county is the necessary unit to 
take for summarisation, but conditions vary so much from part to 
part of the same county (in Worcester rates range from 118. at 
Shipston to 18s. at King’s Norton), that a county average means 
very little. The excellent map prefixed to the report would 
have been far more valuable if it had been separately shaded for 
each of the rural districts. To illustrate this difficulty, let us 
turn to the late Mr. W. C. Little’s report (Labour Commission. 
C.-6894, xxiv). There reports on thirty-eight Hnglish districts 
are found, and one is sorely tempted to assume that they are 
typical of the counties in which they lie; but on analysis we find 
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that Pershore, the district taken in Worcester in the 1891 inquiry, 
is very near the bottom of the scale in Mr. Fox’s report, the wage 
being only 13s., while the arithmetic average, median and mode for 
Worcester are 14s. Mr. Little points out this difficulty on p. 61 of 
his report. If we take larger areas than the county, this difficulty 
partly disappears, and we may group the counties into six or eight 
larger divisions, and compare averages with better security; yet 
even when we pick out from the present report the thirty-eight 
unions, with an average of 13s. 5d., given in the Labour Commission 
for 1892, we find that the corresponding average in 1898 was only 
13s. 7d., instead of 14s. 2d., the general average for the country. 
It is unfortunate that Mr. Fox has not given a critical com- 
parison of these two reports separated by an interval of only six 
years, for there are other difficulties needing explanation. The 
following table shows the relation of wages to earnings in selected 
counties and divisions :— | 


Mr. Little’s Report, 1893. Mr. Fox’s Report, 1900. 





Estimated Weekly Excess Estimated Weekly Excess 
; of of 
Wages. | Earnings. | Earnings. |} Wages. | Earnings. | Harnings. 























Reigaie ear e. Be. Qe ee ae a sees 
Yorkshire, East Riding | 15 6] 17 1 oy | 15 4) S16 eee 
Shropshirg i2i.nusces 14 iat 3. 6.74 1S), La ey aes 3 
Hampshire jo. ned LL 7e8 1b. 3° 6.4 12 Bao 3 11 
Average for England...| 13 5 | 15 9 2.9") 14) - Sao 7 








The minor differences between these estimates need careful 
analysis. In the comparison, based on the ‘‘ Changes of Wages ” 
between 1895 and 1898 previously published, an increase of 4d. 
weekly is found between those two dates. We have, and shall 
have, no means of filling up accurately the short gap between 1892 
and 1895; but there appears, from the figures mentioned below, 
to have been a slight fall in those three years of about 4d. a 
week; there is then a discrepancy of about 1s. to be accounted for 
between the two estimates of average wages, of which half is due 
to the selection by the Labour Commission of counties where 
wages were on the whole below the average. We may note, in 
passing, that where wages are low, there additional earnings are 
generally high. | 

The report is independent of previous investigations in its 
historical summary of changes of rates of payment; and, though 
there is no serious difficulty in bringing this new material into 
line with the comparative figures already extant, there is a risk 
that too much confidence may be placed on the averages resulting 
from the series of figures obtained from thirty-three farms. ‘lhese 
are very valuable consecutive records of wages since 1850. Select- 
ing years from the table in the report (p. 49), we have— 
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Percentage Fluctuations of Wages, as compared with the Standard 
Year, 1898. 























England and Midland Eastern Southern and 
Wales. Counties. Counties. eae Western 
ounties. 
(33 Farms.) (g Farms.) (6 Farms.) (13 Farms.) 
Minimum.... 1851.... 69°4 73°4 73°9 66°9 
dy fee 102°3 102°8 H2233 95°4 
Maximum...4 1 De. 1020 10371 118°6 95°4, 
tM ee 102°8 1031 119°3 98°2 
i¢ TOY ste 95° 95°2 8° 95°0 
aaa ar { 88... Aus 94:8 se 95:7 
MMaxmnuim:.... "99.0: TO4'l 102°3 110°! 104°2 








Thus the district reports agree in showing a great rise till about 
1876, and a slight fall till 1887, and recovery by 1899, but differ 
oveatly in the exact magnitude of the rise and extent of the 
corresponding fall. A slight readjustment of the weights given 
to the various districts would have considerable effect on the 
average; and these returns must be taken only as data for the 
solution of the problem, which is indeed all they profess to be, and 
not as establishing with any great accuracy the relative height of 
wazes in the different years. 

The figures for Scotland and Ireland are nearly as complete as 
for England in very recent years, but very little material is given 
for historical study. Might not the Labour Department conduct 
a supplementary inquiry into the wages settled at hiring fairs 
during the long period for which there are newspaper records ? 

We have devoted so much space to the pure statistics, that we 
must leave readers to find for themselves the very interesting 
accounts of the various systems of farming, the difference between 
north and south in numberless details of organisation of work, the 
growing scarcity of labour, and the general progressive improve- 
ment in the position of the labourer. 


Statistical and Economical Articles in Recent Periodicals. 


Uvitep Kinepou— 
Economic Journal, 1900— 

June—Internal Migration in England and Wales, 1881-91: 
A.W. Flux. Federal regulation of railways in the United 
States: S. J. McLean. The incidence of Urban Rates: 
FI. Y. Hdgeworth (continued in neat number). Some Economic 
Aspects of the War: Sir R. Giffen. Note on the Budget of 
1900: C. F. Bastable. The United States Currency Act of 
1900: F. W. Taussig. The Gold Standard in Japan: J. 
Foxwell. The Berlin Produce Exchange: A. W. Fluz. 
Municipal Trading: J. Harrison. Factories and Workshops 
Bill: S..N. Fox. 
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Unitep Kincpom—Contd. 

Economic Journal, 1900—Contd. 

September—Our Trade Prosperity and the Outlook: Sir R. 
Giffen. Agricultural Services: P. Vinogradoff. Some 
Keonomic Consequences of the South African War: ZL. L. 
Price. State Regulation of Railways in the United States: 
S. J. McLean. A seventeenth century Trade Union: G. 
Unwin. The Regulation of Wages by Gilds and Town 
Authorities: B. L. Hutchins. Famine administration in a 
Bengal District in 1896-97: R. W. Carlyle. 

Feonomic Review. July, 1900—A Significant Chapter in the 
History of Currency: W. W. Carlile. Fifty years of British 
Industry from the Workman’s Point of View: W. Greenwood. 
The Glasgow Family Home: Ff. W. Moore. Wage-earning 
Children: Hadith F'. Hogg. . 

Royal Agricultural Society’s Journal. Part II—The Agricultural 
Syndicates of France: H. W: Wolff. 


Unirep Srates— 

Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science— 

May—The Government of a typical Prussian City—-Halle A/S: 
Hi. J. James. Tendencies in the taxation of Transportation 
Companies in the United States: R. C. McCrea. Propor- 
tional Representation and the Debates upon’ the Electoral 
Question in Belgium: H. Mahaim. Representation in the 
Legislatures of the North Central States: G. H. Haynes. 

July—The Doctrine and Practice of Intervention in Europe : 
W. EH. Lnngelbach. The Currency Law of 1900: R. P. 
Falkner. The American Newspaper: A Study in Social 
Psychology: D. F. Wilcox. Representation in State Legis- 
Jatures-—The Southern States: G. H. Haynes. 

American Heonomic Association, Economic Studies. Vol. iv, No. 6— 
The Effects of Recent Changes in Monetary Standards upon 
the Distribution of Wealth: F. S. Kinder. 

American Statistical Association, Publications. March, June, 
1900—Statistics of College and Non-college Women: Dr. Mary 
R. Smith. The comparative accuracy of different forms of 
Quinquennial Age Groups: A. A. Young. Aids in the use of 
Government Publications: LZ. P. Lane. The Pauper Abstract 
of Massachusetts: OC. EH. A. Winslow. Round Numbers: 
OC. H. A. Winslow. The Fatality of Certain Diseases. 

Journal of Political Economy. June, 1900—Recent Monetary 
Legislation: J. L. Lauyhlin. The Place of the Service Tax 
in Modern Finance: J. H. Hamilton. The Building Trades 
Conflict in Chicago: 8S. V. Lindholm. The Pooling of Rail- 
way Freight Cars: J. R. Cavanagh. The Housing of the Poor 
in Chicago: I’. B. Hmbree. Preparations for the Twelfth 
Census: W. C. Mitchell. 

Political Science Quarterly. June, 1900—Trusts: J. B. Clark. 
Money and Prices: Rk. Mayo-Smith. Direct Taxes under the 
Constitution: C. J. Bullock. City Government in Canada: S. 
M. Wickett. American Governmental Methods: C. Rk. Woodruff 
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Unitep Srarrs— Contd. 

Quarterly Journal of Hconomics. August, 1900O—A Difficulty with 
American Census-Taking: W. fF’. Willcox. The Iron Industry 
in the United States. IL: #. W. Taussig. The Gas Commis- 
sion of Massachusetts: J. H. Gray. Competition, actual and 
theorctical: J. Bascom. The Canadian Bank Amendment Act 
of 1900: R. M. Breckenridge. The Stock of Gold in the 
Country: FF. P. Powers. 

Yale Review. August, 1900—United Australia: J. H. Symon. 
Schmoller’s “‘ Grundriss”: H.W. Farnam. Italian Expansion 
and Colonies: A. G. Keller. The Sugar Situation in the 
British West Indies: J. #. Crowell. 


F'RANCE—. 

Annales des Sciences Politiques. July, 1900—L’Etat anglais et sa 
fonction a l’intérieur: H. Boutmy. La marine anglaise. I: X. 
L’Union australienne: A. Viallate. a Conférence de La 
Haye. I: C. Dupuis. La représentation proportionnelle en 
Belgique et les élections générales de mai, 1900. I: H. Van 
der Smissen. a situation dans le nord de la Chine: M. 
Courant. 

Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris, 1900— 

~ June—De Vaptitude de la population frangaise a l’émigration : 

A. Dumont. La régularité dans les choses humaines ou les 
types statistiques et leurs variations: P. H. Fahlbeck. De 
la répartition des cultes dans certains Etats de Allemagne : 
P. Meuriot (concluded), 

July—Distribution de la richesse d’aprés le réle de Ja taille, 4 
Paris, en 1292: V. Pareto. Note de M. L. L. Vauthier sur 
le travail de M. A. Dumont:—Aptitude de la France a 
fournir des colons. la statistique du chiffre d’affaires de 
la France de 1872 a 1896: O. M. Limousin. Note sur la 
statistique agricole de la Belgique: P. Meuriot. 

August—Statistique de ’enseignement primaire: H. Levasseur. 
Un exemple de dépopulation rurale: le département de la 
Somme: P. Meuriot. 

Journal des Economistes, 1900— 

June—Les principes de la Révolution des 1789 et le Socialisme : 
H. Martineau (concluded). L’Exposition d’Kconomie sociale : 
G. de Nouvion. la statistique des affaires et ses enseigne- 
meuts: C, M. Limousin. La Guerre au point de vue 
économique: M. Rouzel. 

July—L’Héritage du xix® siécle: F. Pussy. L’ Exposition 
d’Kconomie sociale: Les sociétés coopératives de consom- 
mation: G.de Nowvion. La proposition de loi Dron-Rajon 
sur les marchés a livrer: A. H. Sayous. 

August—Les intéréts européens en Chine: D. Bellet. La 
Perse et son systéme monétaire: CU. de Lestrade. Le 
socialisme municipal: H. Bouét. Une institution de pré- 
voyance dans |’Inde néerlandaise: A. de Malarce. 

September—Opinions prématurées de quelques causes et effets 
de Vinégalité de la production et de Vaccumulation: M. 
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FrANcE—Oontd. 
Journal des Heonomistes, 1900—Oontd. 

September—Contd. 

Block. L’Exposition d’Economie sociale: Les sociétés 
coopératives de production: G. de Nouwvion. Revue de 
l’ Académie des sciences morales et politiques: J. Lefort. 

La Réforme Sociale, 1900. Nos.— 

105—L’ Assurance contre Je chomage involontaire dans la 
mutualité: H. Rostand. La politique de relévement des 
métiers en Autriche: V. Brants. 

106—L’ Assistance publique et la bienfaisance privée: L. 
Riviere. Les pensions de retraites aujourd’hui et autrefois : 
R. de Kéralain. Ce que Le Play pensait de la Chine: 
L. Htcheverry. 

107 et 108—Compte rendu de la réunion annuelle. 

109 et 110—De Vintervention des pouvoirs publics dans le 
mouvement d’amélioration des habitations 4 bon marché: 
EH. Rostand. Le Recensement général des industries et des 
métiers en Belgique.—Les méthodes, les résultats. . T: 
A. Julin. les sociétés de secours mutuels et la question 
des assurances sociales en Angleterre au xviii® siécle. I: 
I. Bassereau. 

Revue d’ Economie Politique, 1900— 

May—La derniére enquéte royale sur la crise agricole en 
Angleterre: A. Souchon. Quelques problémes du salaire: 
BH. Waaxweiler. la cénécosophie et M. C. Limousin: DL. L. 
Vauthier. Evaluation de la fortune privée en France: 
V. Turquan (continued in next numbers). 

June—La répartition des primes entre les armateurs et les 
constructeurs de navires dans la leégislation francaise: 
L. Brocard. Ua statistique et son rédle pour la société 
contemporaine: Dr. J. Goldstein. 

July—L’Union internationale des enquétes économiques et 
sociales: P. du Maroussem. la faible crue du Nil en 1900 
et les récentes mesures prises en Egypte par le Service des 
Irrigations: J. Brunhes. La place de Londres en temps de 
crise: A. H. Sayous. 


GERMANY— 

Archiv fiir Soziale Glesetzgebung wnd Statistik. Heft 5 wnd 6, 
1900—Das preussische Gesetz betreffend die Warenhaussteuer : 
H. Cohn. Die Landwirtschaft im Deutschen Reich. Nach 
der landwirtschaftlichen Betriebszihlung im Deutschen Reich 
vom 14 Juni, 1895: H. Rauchberg. Ueber Schiedsvertrige 
der Arbeitgeber und Arbeitnehmer nach dem deutschen 
Gewerbegerichtsgesetz und der Reichscivilprozessordnung : 
M. von Schulz. Der gegenwartige Stand der Wohnungsfrage 
in England: H. Bernstein. Die Ergebnisse der schweizerischen 
Wohnungsenquéten: HL. Hofmann. Die Heimarbeit in der 
jsterreichischen Konfektionsindustrie: FF. Winter. 

Jahrbuch fiir Glesetzgebung, Verwaltung und Volkswirtschaft. 
Heft 3, 1900.—Ethik und Reaktion in der Volkswirtschaft : 
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GermMany—Contd. 
Jahrbuch fiir Glesetzgebung—Contd. 

G. Cohn. Die gewerbliche Entfaltung im Deutschen Reiche 

nach der Gewerbezahlung vom 14 Juni, 1895: P. Kollmann. 

Politische Beamte in Preussen? A. Lotz. Noch ein Votum 

tiber die “politischen” Beamten: G. Schmoller. Die Ent- 

wickelung der hollandischen Handelsschiffahrt in 19 Jahr- 
hundert: K. Wahl. Die Betriebs- (Fabrik-) Krankenkassen : 

H.v. Frankenberg. Die Arbeitslosen-Versicherung im Kanton 

Basel-Stadt: A. v. Welck. Die Kreditversicherung im Ex- 

portgeschaft: R. Jannasch. Die englische Baumwollindustrie 

und die Organisation des Exporthandels: H. Jaffé. Aufldsung 

und Wiederherstellung der Berliner Produktenbérse. I: F. 

Goldenbaum. Die neuere Entwickelung des Arbeitsnachweises 

in Deutschland: L. v. Wiese. Landwirtschaftliche Arbeits- 

vermittlung in Ungarn: M. Szdanto. 
Jahrbicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik, 1900— 

June—Die italienischen Arbeiterkammern und deren Bedeu- 
tung fiir die nationale Produktivitat: V. John (concluded). 
Wirtschaftliche Zustinde in Aegypten wahrend der 
eriechisch-romanischen Periode: C. Wachsmuth. 

July—Grosshandler und Kleinhiindler im deutschen Mitte- 
lalter: G. v. Below. Das kommunale Telephonnetz in 
Amsterdam: P. Falkenburg und J. H. van Zanten. Die 
Berliner Grossbanken an der Wende des Jahrhunderts: 
EH. Heinemann. 

August—Die Getreidezollpolitik Portugals seit 1888: H. C. 
Wagner. Die Reform der Deutschen Unfallversicherung : 
ft. van der Borght. Todliche Verungliickungen im Kindes- 
alter: G. Heimann. Die Zersplitterung des Grund und 
Bodens im Kreise Meisenheim: C. Schlenther. | 

Zeitschrift fir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft, Heft 3, 1900— 

Die zweckmassieste Form der Arbeitslosenversicherung: ff. 

Kempel. Gur Preisbildung- Aus meiner Erfahrung: H. A. 

Fuhr. Der Luxus in seinen Beziehungen zur Sozial- 

Oekonomie. IJ.—Die volkswirtschaftspolitische und finanzielle 

Behandlung der Luxus-konsumtion: A. Velleman. Die 

kleinsten Grundsteuer- und Gebiudesteuerquoten in dem 

italienischen Steuerrechte. L. Nina. 
Zeitschrift fiir Socialwissenschaft, 1900— 

June—Die Bevolkerung Europas im Mittelalter: J. Beloch. 
Die genossenschaftlichen Siedlungen in Siid-Australien: 
F’. Oppenheimer. Technische Kontrolle in nordamerikan- 
ischen Grossbetrieben: K. Maredner. 

July—August—Nationalékonomie, Sociologie, Anthropologie : 
F. Oppenheimer. Ein deutschniederlindischer Zollverein : 
Freiherr v. W. Sartorius. Die Landarbeiterfrage in den 
éstlichen Provinzen Preussens: O. Gerlach. Socialhy- 
gienische Gesichtspunkte in der Tuberkulosefrage: Dr. A. 
Gottstein. 

Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. Heft 2, 1900 

—Die Erzeugnisse der Bergwerke, Salinen und Hitten, 1899, 
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GermMany— Oontd. 

Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs—Contd. 
Verkehr auf den deutschen Wasserstrassen in den Jahren 
1872 bis 1898. Banknoten- und Wechsel- Kurse an der 
Berliner Borse, 1895-99. Zur Statistik der Preise. Zur 
Statistik der Krankenversicherung (1898 und 1893/98). 


A USTRIA— 

Statistische Monatschrift, May, 1900—Statistik des Civil-Staats- 
dienstes mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Gehalte auf 
Grund des Staatsvoranschlages pro 1900: RR. v. Pfligl. 
Oesterreichs Sparcassen im Jahre 1898. I.: H. Ehrenberger. 


TraLy— 

Giornale degli Economisti, 1900— 

July—Sul principio economico: B. Croce. La legge e la 
questione dell’ emigrazione in Italia: A. Bosco. I progetti 
di legge sui manicomi e la finanza locale: H. Fornasari di 
Verce. Le comunita di villaggio in India: N. Tamassia e 
J. Tivaron. 

August—Il momento economico dell’ Arte: U. Mazzola. Sul 
fenomeno economico, lettera a Benedetto Croce: V. Pareto. 
La riunione internazionale degli economisti: F. Gutrettz. 
Politica ed Economia: T. Canovaz. Nota su alcuni risulta- 
menti delle elezioni politiche: A. Bertolini. 

Rivista Italiana di Sociologia. May—June, 1900—Che cos’ é la 
sociologia ? RR. Schiattarella. L’Automatismo nelle funzioni 
politiche e sociali: G. Sergi. La popolazione della Repubblica 
Argentina: P. Sitta. Sopravvivenze primitive nei riti delle 
civilta superiori: G. Pinza. 


SWITZERLAND— 
Journal de Statistique Suisse, 1900— 

Inef. 3—Buchfihrung ftir schweizerische Viehversicherungs- 
genossenschaften: F'. Anderegg. Beitrage zir Atiologie der 
Prostatahypertrophien: Dr. A. Joss. 

Inef. 4—Les caisses d’épargne de la Suisse en 1897: G. Faivo. 
L’épargne du monde: G. Fatio. Statistischer Beitrag zur 
Hpidemiologie des Keuchhustens: Anna Meyer. Die alko- 
holfreien Wirtschaften der Schweiz: Dr. H. O. Schlub. 
Die freiwillige Viehversicherung im Kanton Appenzell A/Rh. 

Lief. 5—Die Blinden in der Schweiz: Dr. L. Paly. 


IX.—Quarterly List of Additions to the Library. 


Additions to the Library during the Quarter ended 15th September, 1900, 
arranged alphabetically under the following heads:—(a) Foreign 
Countries ; (b) India and Colonial Possessions ; (c) United Kingdom 
and its Divisions; (d) Authors, &c.; (e) Societies, de. (British); 
(f) Periodicals, &c. (British). 

The Society has received, during the past quarter, the current numbers—either 
quarterly, monthly, or weekly—of the periodical official publications dealing 
with the following subjects :— 

Consular Reports—From Austria-Hungary, United States, and United 

Kingdom. 
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Labour Reports, &c.—From Austria-Hungary, Belgium, France, United 
States, New York State, New Zealand, and United 
Kingdom. 

Trade Returns—From Argentina, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Bulgaria, 
China, Egypt, France, Germany, Greece, Italy, 
Mexico, Netherlands, Russia, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, United States, India, Canada, and United 
Kingdom. 

Vital Statistics—From Argentina, Egypt, Germany, Italy, Netherlands, 
Roumania, Switzerland, United States (Connecticut 
and Michigan), Queensland, South Australia, and 
United Kingdom. 

Vital Statistics of following Towns—Buenos Ayres, Briinn, Prague, Brussels, 
Copenhagen, Berlin, Dresden, Hanover, Bucharest, 
Madrid, Montevideo, London, Manchester, Dublin, 
Edinburgh, and Aberdeen. 


The Society has received during the past quarter the current numbers of the 
following unofficial Periodicals and Publications of Societies, &c., arranged 
under the Countries in which they are issued :— 

Denmark—Nationalékonomisk Tidsskrift. 

Egypt—Bulletins et Mémoires de l'Institut Egyptien. 

France—Annales des Sciences Politiques. Economiste Frangais. Journal des. 
Economistes. Monde Economique. Polybiblion, Parties Littéraire et Tech- 
nique. Réforme Sociale. Le Rentier. Revue d’Economie Politique. 
Revue Géographique internationale. Revue de Statistique. Société de 
Statistique de Paris, Journal. 

Germany—Allgemeines Statistisches Archiv. Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung 
und Statistik. Deutsche Oekonomist. Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, Ver- 
waltung, und Volkswirtschaft. Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und 
Statistik. Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft. Zeitschrift fur 
Socialwissenschaft. 

Italy—L’Economista. Giornale degli Economisti. Rivista Italiana di 
Sociologia. 

Spain—NSociedad Geografica de Madrid, Boletin y Revista. 

Sweden—Ekonomisk Tidskrift. 

Switzerland—Journal de Statistique suisse. 

United States—Banker’s Magazine. Bradstreet’s. Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, with supplements. Engineering and Mining Journal. Journal of 
Politica Economy. Political Science Quarterly. Quarterly Journal of 
Economics. Yale Review. American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Annals and Bulletin. American Economic Association, Economic 
Studies and Publications. American Geographical Society, Bulletin. Ameri- 
can Statistical Association, Quarterly Publications. American Philosophical 
Society, Proceedings and Transactions. Columbia University, Studies in 
History, &c. Sound Currency Committee, Leaflets. 

India—Indian Engineering. Asiatic Society of Bengal, Journal and Proceedings. 

Canada—The Chronicle: Insurance and Finance. 

New Zealand—Government Insurance Recorder. ‘Trade Review and Price 
Current. 

United Kingdom—The Accountant. Accountants’ Magazine. Appointments 
Gazette. Atheneum. Australian Trading World. Bankers’ Magazine. 
Bimetallist. British Trade Journal. Building Societies and Land Companies 
Gazette. Citizen. Colliery Guardian. Commercial World. Cotton. Economic 
Journal. Economic Review. Economist. Fireman. Incorporated Accountants’ 
Journal. Insurance Post. Insurance Record. Investors’ Monthly Manual. 
Investors’ Review. Iron and Coal Trades’ Review. Labour Co-partnership. 
Licensing World. Machinery Market. Nature. Policy-Holder. Post. 
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United Kingdom—Contd. 

'. Magazine. Public Health. Sanitary Record. Shipping World. Statist. 
Travel. Tuberculosis. Anthropological Institute, Journal. Cobden Club, 
Leaflets. East India Association, Journal. Imperial Institute, Journal. 
Institute of Actuaries, Journal. Institute of Bankers, Journal. Institution of 
Civil Engineers, Minutes of Proceedings. Iron and Steel Institute, Journal. 
Lloyd’s Register of British and Foreign Shipping, Statistical Tables. London 
Chamber of Commerce, Journal. Manchester Literary and Philosophical 
Society, Memoirs and Proceedings. Royal Agricultural Society, Journal. 
Royal Asiatic Society, Journal. Royal Colonial Institute, Proceedings 
and Journal. Royal Geographical Society, Geographical Journal. Royal 
Irish Academy, Proceedings and Transactions. Royal Meteorological Society, 
Meteorologicai Record and Quarterly Journal. Royal Society, Proceedings. 
Royal United Service Institution, Journal. Sanitary Institute, Journal. Society 
of Arts’ Journal. Surveyors’ Institution, Professional Notes and Transactions. 





By-whom Presented 


Donations. (when not purchased). 





(a) Foreign Countries. 
Argentine Republic— 
Buenos Ayres. (City.) Annuaire Statistique de la] The Municipal Sta- 
Ville. ix® année, 1899. Map, 8v0...).4.4.5.8.:-csere J tistical Bureau 


Austria-Hungary— 
Ackerbau-Ministeriums.  Statistisches Jahrbuch des] The rea ae! of Agri- 
kik (Current/nvm bets) eactrecanctans acute eres culture 


Arbeitsstatistischen Amtes. Mittheilungen des, The Anse an oe 


Heft 1 (Die Lohnarbeiter der k.k. Kriegsmarine). Department 


By0,.: OOD | lors auc ceetdva gibecbar an sins teat maak pee gee 
Handel. Berichte tiber die Handelsbewegung sowie ) 

Bewertung der im Jahre 1899 ein- und ausgefiihrten | The Statistical De- 

Waren des ésterr.-ungar. Zollgebiets. 8vo. 1900....+ partment, Ministry 
Handels. Statistik des auswirtigen, des ésterr.- | of Commerce 

ungarn, Zollgebiets. Jahr 1899. 4 vols.,8vo. .... J 
Statistisches Jahrbuch der autonomen Landesver- \ 

waltung in den im Reichsrathe vertretenen Kénig- | 

reichen und Liindern. 1 Jahrgang. La 8vo. 1900. UL The Central Statisti- 
Statistische Monatschrift. (Current numbers) ............ { cal Commission 
Statistische Nachrichten aus dem Gesammtgebiete der | 

Landwirtschaft. (Current numbers) ..........cccceeee J 


Belgium— 
Annuaire Statistique de la Belgique. 30° année, 1899. 
DEPT aI p OVO, sdesceticeees cans sehoe cha toaatdonciout nents levee eam ees The Bureau of Gene- 
Commerce avec les Pays Etrangers. Tableau Général ral Statistics 
du, pendant 1899. Diagrams, la. fol. .........00....0.00000 
Mines. Annales des. Tome v. Livr.3. Année 1900 


Travail. Les Industries 4 domicile en Belgique. The: Belgien abour 


Vol; 2, ¢-six Plates, we. 870.5 AD00 So oi.ce ee Department 
Hasselt. Verslag over Bestuur en Toestand der Ta Germann 
Gemeentezaken, 1898-99. 80.  ....rssssssccsessseessesssenes © ey 
Bulgaria— 


Commerce de la Principauté avec les Pays étrangers. a 


Statistique du. Mouvement de la Navigation et prix | The ‘Statisiesl oBue 


moyens annuels ... pendant 1899. Diagrams, 4to. - | 
Ecoles dans la Principauté. Statistique des, pendant} °°" 
1895-96. Partie 4, fol. ...... cesses jekcvindecshes ybehaelione a 
China— ; 
Customs Gazette. Jan.—Mar., 1900 Sir jpovexw es Hart, 


Rn ia, Bart., G.C.M.G. 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
China— Contd. 
Journal of China Branch of Royal Asiatic Society. The Soci 
Percy) 1HO-0 Baie SVOKI Ao kdecyacfocttshesasiecssassecersssrs a ROCIECy 


Denmark— 
Communications statistiques. 4° Série. Tome 6.) 
(Prix des céréales en 1899. Salaires, &., en 1897. | 


Récoltes en 1899. Consommation de familles eat State Statistical 


 GUYTICES GANGS.) BSVO. T EQOU? cere ceiadeecsovwsesesencese Bureau 
Marine marchande et Navigation en 1899. 4to. ........ J 
ar J 
ommerce extérieur de PEgypte pendant 1899............. : 
Douanes, Administration des. Rapport du Directeur hase Pepi 
penetra sir VExerciCe. 18909. 1020. Aiky ib accaceccess echesedoe staves: heh 


Comité de Conservation des Monuments de ]’Art 
Arabe. Exercices 1897 et 1898. Procés-Verbaux 


des Séances, &c. Fasc. 14 et 15. Plates, 8vo. The Committee 


ae Rare I each ete Tui ness c<severctv ier Oley isvediestvcncespecesee 
Postes Egyptiennes, Administration des. Rapport 
BU PAUSOPEICE LOO CN OVO eiicsvecerrecasietensednsocesicboser cove Bue its 


Report on Finances, Administration, and Condition 
of Egypt and the Soudan in 1899. [Cd-95.] +} Purchased 
Peet ete ge S PN aise BR ticxs it vasaia-z9-Gkuisafiotona)~enoabseoreces 


Egyptian Statistical Tableau for 1899. Compiled and 
published annually by R. J. Moss and Conf Mea R. J. Moss 


Alexandria. SSrdiissue. Sheet .2...sccsecceosseverervoescces Re 
France— 
Agriculture, Bulletin du Ministére de 1’. Année] The Ministry of Agri- 
DOO Me OUYPOME TUT OUS Pie teeta dacscestedee-oodhsresaoesnces culture 


Chemins de fer Francais, Statistique des, au 31 
Déc., 1898. Documents divers. 1° Partie, France: | The Ministry of 
Intérét général. 2° Partie, France: Intérét local Public Works 
DRE PAMNWAY Sat! 2 VOISsy) ATS sg ccy ston caccccceakevestvetsscess'sace 

Finances, Ministére des. Bulletin de Statistique The 


et de Législation comparée. (Current monthly Ministry of 


Finance 
PEELE oe ae ace lee  O ee caren ioepieixerdeesyise vedneed eaes 
Tableau décennal du Commerce de la France. 1887-96.) The British Board 
RGN VRS ek Ee ae 5 ae ae Se i of Trade 


Dictionnaire du Commerce, de l’Industrie, et de a 
amram Ly Poe AER VC MEL ODO elicit cissvscecaeccossiescs Purchased 


Germany— 
Auswirtiger Handel des deutschen Zollgebiets im) 
Jabre 1899, Theil 1, Verkehr mit den einzelnen 
Landern in 1899, 1898, und 1897. Hefte 1—23, 


RE When ts oP acs fiend a cstvias hata lvapee vate vens ostsz dnt ssersastder\ Geese ose 
Krankenversicherung. Statistik der, im Jahre 1897. t The Imperial Statis- 
Hinleitung. 40. 1900........cicr.cccscersrsenscensserenssasscceoes { tical Bureau 
Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich. 21° 
Jahrgang, 1900. Diagrams. 870. .......sseesoreereavers 
Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. 





dahirgange LIOO., Het 2) 400.) sscecrsecssccssevere cooeoste toes } 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Germany—Contd, 
Weltausstellung zu Paris, 1900. Deutsches Reich. 
Verzeichniss der auf dem Gebiete der Hygiene und 
der sonst vom K, Gesundheitsamte Tal art ante The Health Bureau 
Vorfiihrungen. xxiii+ 143 pp. 8vo. 1900.... 
Prussia. Zeitschrift des K. Preuss. Stat. Bureaus. | The Royal Prussian 
1899, Heft.4. 1900, Hefte 1 und. 2.............05:scssseceeees Statistical Bureau 
Saxony— 


Kalender und Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir 1901. S8vo. 


Zeitschrift des K. Sachsischen Statistischen Bureaus. mee al a lee 
Hefte.1 und 2, 1900 ne Ata ae eerie aloe eects everscee: pinta ats sade 
Berlin. Die Berliner Volkszihlung von 1895.] The Municipal Sta- 
Theil 1: ), Ato. LOOOWA Gssaetece te seen reese tistical Bureau 
Hamburg— 


The Statistical Bu- 


reau 


Hamburgs Handel und Schiffahrt, 1899. La. 4to. 
Statistik des Hamburgischen Staates. Heft 19, 





Hialfte 2, Volkszihlung 2 Dec., 1895. 4to............. 
Italy— 
Annali di Statistica. Statistica Industriale. Fasc. 2a, ) 
Bis,” 18a. 1900.5, adie ene tt Santa ean eae 
Annali di Statistica. Atti della Commissione per la 
Statistica giudiziaria civile e penale. Sessione del 
Luglio e del Dicembre, 1899. 2 vols., 8v0.............006 
Movimento Commerciale del Regno nell’ anno 1899. 
Parts Lie'S.- 1 DiGpraimg, LOW Wi itiesegnsodocnasccekervapeoreee U The Director-Gene- 
Scioperi. Statistica degli, avvenuti nell’ Industria e ral of Statistics 
nell’ Agricoltura durante 1898. 8V0. wees 
Statistica delle Elezioni generali politiche 3 e 10 Giugno, 
LOO. | BSS VIGT Sia tatincas nei ssiryciont ennres uss tecenevne weep tants 


Statistica dei Ricoverati in Ospedali pubblici e privati 
e in altri Istituti di Assistenza nell’ anno 1898. ; 





SVs Se ceuds cbecavnencsdtusowehvd teins deodeskenctoak trapvaatt es teteey Age ame iy 
Japan— 
Résumé statistique de Empire du Japon. 14* année. | The Statistical Bu- 
[1898,1) Maps; dcc.,8v0, 751900 “2h. 5uc hae reau 
Mexico— | 


Boletin demografico de la Republica Mexicana, 1898. ) 
Ano ITI, No. 3. (Movimiento de Poblacion en 1897.) | 
Ta. 800.7. B80 nih ia cuhn es) ai eens a rte. 

Censo general de la Republica, 1895. Resumen del | 
Cerigo:/ aS ¥0, ALO oat vcccueiesstate chiens suede ten Jd 


The Director-Gene- 
ral of Statistics 


Norway— 
Arbeiderkommissionens Socialstatistik. Bind IV?. 
(Tabeller.) (Invalides en 1894, cause et durée de 
Pinvalidite cise) (iGyoj 1900 Lit. dhe seamen atonraeet 
Chemins de fer publics, en, 1898-99. © (829) wcsserecsesess 
Finances des communes pendant 1895. (330) ............ | The Central Statis- 
Hospices d’Aliénés. Statistique des, pour 1898. (331) r tical Bureati 
Instruction publique. Statistique pour 1896. (334)... 
Maisons centrales pénitentiaires. Statistique des, pour 
1897-98: (B28) Gib atu eed Sie aie side 
Navigation. Statistique de la, pendant 1898. (3883).... ) 
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Donations. | 
(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Norway— Contd. 
Prisons departementales. Statistique des, pour 1898.] The Central Statis- 





Teas ce tres Mises th aa ceaneoata seth cn ealotelhaabioers ansseeuscee tical Bureau 
Norway. Official publication for the Paris Exhibition, | Ministry of Public 
_ 1900. 626 +-xxxiv pp. Plates, la. 8vo. 1900.... ... Instruction 
Christiania. Beretning fra Kristiania Be The Municipal 
kommission for 1899. Diagrams, 8vo. 1900 ........ Health Department 
Portugal— 
Caminhos de ferro. Elementos estatisticos dos, 1877-98. ) 
Se erecMiy echt sae ag cc ascatbonstten feanoestarhscatiseob leh casnaesrcansooveese 
Kstatistica criminal e disciplinar do Exercito, anno 
sete CEMENT venated L-nveM Lacs Leer race ychaths gee vqehase sores 
Lista dos navios de guerra e mercantes de Marinha | 
Portugueza, 1 Jan., 1900) Sve... sscceeccanencoossoseees | The Director-Gene- 
Relatorio, propostas de lei e documentos... Sessao ; ral of Statistics 
1900. (Finance, Trade, Taxation, Movement of 
ORTON, ) Pe LIIBOVAING, CL ON oon c2 dec verencsensPaucs sare oceeeeee 
Lisbon. Consumo em Lisboa. Estatistica dos generos 
sujeitos 4 panta dos direitos de consumo. Annos 
POO UD RESO hg VOr DLS OD. ctztsncccsctetetanssieieducessecesene 
Porto. Boletim mensal de KHstatistica sanitaria.| The Municipal Sta- 
PMR se ns ROM IU EES BUT y Sect fon cucpavetet ckdspoidp Sus wabaedieves eoee3 tistical Bureau 
Roumania— 


Bulletin statistique. Année 5, 1900—1901. No. 1. 


Résultats provisoires du dénombrement de 1899. pielnd cysts LEN 


RSW penpse te eneinteoss GN ei eente dass) ghia es ciliens cco sastie pune sengasnece sere sch 
Bucharest. Anuarul Statistic al Orasului Bucuresci, | The Municipal Sta- 
pe Anul 1897. Diagrams, 8vo. 1899 .............0000 tistical Bureau 
Russia— 
Bulletin russe de statistique financiére et de législation. | 
(Current PUTUDENS V0 DOES VN ede Be ceive ieriges doscnadvoccoess 


Fonds d’Btat russes et autres valeurs mobiliéres EReOPs 4: | The Editor, Bulletin 
en Russie. Budgets. Chemins de fer. Conversions. f Russe 
Circulation fiduciaire. 2"* edition. (Bulletin russe 


ECA. PA LOG DDS TOL MEMO Gre tie ch -vanesycsedvezevoerneey 
Prices of rye and oats in Huropean Russia. Diagram-) The Department of 
maps showing. (Current monthly numbers)............ Trade 


Prix moyens des marchandises en gros sur les princi-] my, 


aux marchés russes et étrangers pour 1890-99. Ministry of 


van Finance 
Finland. Annuaire Statistique pour la Finlande. | The Central Statisti- 
BELG RET OO MeL OUR BLY Optics stanst) sbicsscedathordsHhsseccare-eens- ayer cal Bureau 
Servia— at 
Annuaire Statistique du Royaume de Serbie. 3°) The Statistical Bu- 
tome, 1896-97. SV0. 1900 «0... csecsreccscrrsreereeeese gees reau 
Statistique du Commerce extérieur pour 1899. 4to. | The Customs Depart- 
DON aeasuienePoessedeeagetha ssAinsping oy act barecourcn vey seen sfneei ved enstie top oape ment 
Spain— 


The Director-Gene- 


de mercancias del aio de 1899. Edicion oficial Sa lrat Cuatenie 


Tablas de valores para la importacion y von of 
SV Gio sircnere PERERA re shandaes cians asi can c<aaiavb ‘vacancenei ‘ect caoacogsbone 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 


Sweden— 
Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik— 
EK. Sjéfart, 1878. CSaI ppg eee ee wee tsscny 8) 


D. Fabriker och Handtverk, 1898. (Industries) .... 
N. Jordbruk och Boskapsskétsel, 1898. (Agricul- 
GUTC) 20:05 2s. cscs spear Dicer tas Gekaai ad anemia 
O. Landtmiteriet, 1899. (Surveys). ..-. ssssecscsssrees | 
P. Undervisningsviisendet, 1897-99. (Education.) 
D PALES Seccccscosscoasedeebuctes vavarelssageeeee trees yesnesovarie recuareepa 
La Suéde, son peuple et son industrie, exposé his- 
torique et statistique.... plates, diagrams. 8vo. 
Stockholm, ‘1900 hija cine mete ones snctentersacerpesees 7s 
Stockholm.  Berittelse till Kongl. Medicinalstyrelsen 
om Allmiinna Helsotillstandet i Stockholm ... . af 
Stockholms Helsovérdsnimnd. Aret 1899. 8vo.....) 





The Central Statisti- 
cal Bureau 





Switzerland— 
Assurances. Rapport sur les Entreprises privées en) The Federal Assur- 
matiére d’ Assurances en 1898. Diagrams. 4to. .... ance Bureau 
Commerce de la Suisse avec ]’Etranger en 1899. Sta-) The Federal Depart- 
tistique du. Diagrams. | Lia. fol..........c00s6osssseconvaseese ment of Customs 
Recrues. Examen pédagogique des, en automne, 1899. | The Federal Statisti- 
Mapas: \, AiO. csi deaetecessce ree the noni - ew aren ea ion gear cal Bureau 
ape mln agrees Publique. Compte-rendu eat Theeabeacr 
DO 4 BPO lissscczsatie ee teds surasen idee dea chp ate ot rs a diah ve Caer : 


Schweizerischen Handels- und Industrie Verein. 
Bericht tiber Handel und Industrie der Schweiz im > The Association 
Jahr 1899. Ato........ Te ask, Calica: oth Saad teaskea ec aan 


United States— 
Agriculture. Department of. Crop Reporter. (Cur- } 
rent, numbers), also Section of Foreign Markets. | 
Bulletin No. 19. Our Foreign Trade in Agricul- J 
tural products, 1890-99. Circular No. 22. Agricul- > The Department of 


tural imports and exports, 1895-99. 8V0. we... Sao uUre 
Agriculture. Yearbook of the U.S. Department of ! 
Agridulture, 1899.) Plates. :- 8v0d.ie.c..senseceye soars J 


Census. History and growth of the United States” 
Census, prepared for the Senate Committee onthe | The U.S. Depart- 
Census by Carroll D. Wright, assisted by W. C. ment of Labour 


Hant.. 967 Sip. {pS Vos OO0 im crea tettestotenss eons 
Debt. Monthly Statements of the Public, and of Cash 
in Treasury. (Current numbers.) Sheets................ The Secretary of the 
Gold, Silver, and Notes, &c.,in Circulation. Monthly Treasury 
Statements. (Current numbers.) Sheets................ 


States for the year ending 30th June, 1899. 2 vols., tistics, Treasury 
Maps and Gisprate, S60. 4iAy.cistis.gcnscelnoreunetsatanemiven Department 
Labor. 14th Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
Labor, 1899. (Water, gas, and electric-light plants | The U.S. Dept. of 
under private and municipal ownership.) 983 pp., Labour 
BVO. LODO | Zeer staat ye ecce Wiees a Sex wets OMA bah dls eee aac 
Maryland. Bureau of Industrial Statistics. 8th The B 
Annual Report for 1899. 870. 1900....ssesssesseeeneees } bt nathends ahe 


Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the 2 ale The Bureau of Sta- 


———— er 


eee 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
United States—Contd. 
New York State. Library Bulletin. Legislation, 
No. 12. May, 1900. Trend of Legislation in the + The State University 
WR TISOR Ce AGEL OGS RV ULM OUP cca cp cer ii cenoranceatsssecevoassones 
Wisconsin. University of. Bulletin No. 35. Parts 8 
BE Oe PON ETC PUES VO citiveagenD! siedcads dedvensesesssecvsces 
New York. Public Library. JBulletin. (Current The Libr 
PAVE ONS lace at etal Tet ccah tensed aphap gears cvsscecovessesenes pekieeres ny 
Colonies— 
Porto Rico. Census of Porto Rico, taken under ) 
direction of War Department. Bulletin No. 1. | The. Wart t 
Total population by departments, municipal dis- > oo ae 
tricts, cities, and wards. No.2. Population by | 
age, sex, race, nativity, &. 8vo. 1900................ 


\ The University 


ment 


Mineral Industry, The. 1899. Vol. viii, 8vo. 1900.... Purchased 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. } 
Supplements to Annals. (1) Corporations and | 
Public Welfare. (2) Selected official documents of } The Academy 
the South African Republic and Great Britain... | 
ROR AW Or MLNS A, ecko o irc ae sacs asda seth fatetes Cucu'esen's sdepareseee i 
American Economic Association. Economic Studies. 
Vol. iv, No.6. Effects of recent changes in Mone- 
tary Standards upon the distribution of Wealth. 
[i kets AES EES 8 ETT Fa ge BPP e Se Re ee 
ee ab errs ne} co ripen 


The Association 


International— 
; 5 7 ‘ opp 
Bulletin International des Douanes. (Current ye Board ob Erada 
ERTS eS a Be Pe Oe ea 
Institut international de Statistique. Bulletin. Tome | TheDirector-General 
Mae OG CLOPDIONS LEVTAIGON 6) oie ccasesns dats cence sores nces sees of Statistics, Rome 





(b) India and Colonial Possessions. 
India, British— 
Agricultural Statistics of British India for 1894-95 to | 


DESO METE, Ged 0) 6 Ne 2a a a a 
Financial and Commercial Statistics of British India. 
[1898-99 and before.] 7thissue. Fol... .| The Statistical Bu- 


Judicial and Administrative Statistics for British > reau, Government 
India for 1898-99 and the four preceding years. of India 
AG lne Les) Ogee O ltr ck ores testegstie> ceeds SP Ge Ger talsssconpeas eee 
Prices and Wages in India. 17th issue. Fol. 1900 
Trade of India. Review of, in 1899-1900. Fol........) 
Moral and Material Progress and Condition of India ) 
during 1898-99. Statement exhibiting, 35th No. | 
OO Fae I let ate cto Beos vst ecascocsognisanasendorscsbccneqoac bate > The India Office 
Statistical Abstract relating to British India from | 
1889-90 to 1898-99. 34th No. [Cd. 367.] 1900 .... J 
East India (Famine). Papers regarding the Famine 
and relief operations during 1899-1900. 2 vols. > Purchased 
Od 20 re PL Cae 206. p 91900 aie csiecsieisterscasescnanes cnet voae 
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(b) India and Colonial Possessions— Contd. 
India, British— Contd. 
Income and Expenditure from 1888-89 to 1898-99.) 
(208) L900 cscs sch sorpalneaese tame tele ttiantnts a eager eee ire | 
Indian Expenditure Commission. First Report (in 
2 vols). [C-8258] and [C-8259.] 1896. Vol. 3. Purchased 
Minutes of Evidence, &e. [Cd-130.] 1900. Vol. 4. ; re 
Final Report. .[(Cd-131. ] (1900 vis ic.cseccessncseorsecarens 
Indian Plague Commission, 1898-99. Minutes of 
Evidence. Vols. 1—3. Maps, diagrams, &c. 1900 } 
Bengal. Report on the Administration of Netienier The Lieutenant- 
1898-99. Mapa; fol sa DOW Sie peerecste gorse ateaer tae aera Governor of Bengal 


East India Railway. 108th Report of the Directors, 
27th June, 1900; also Statement giving certain | The East India Rail- 


details of working of Railway for twenty years way 
ending 31st Dec., 1899. 2 parts. Fol. 1900 ........ 

Bombay Branch of Royal Asiatic Society. Journal. : 
Vol. xxv" No, 65.) D809. oP lated: SvO.5 rc ccsetecets } The Society 


British South Africa Company— 
Information as to Mining in Rhodesia supplied to the ] , 
Company. 412 pp. Maps, 4to. 1900 nsec } The, Company 


Canada, Dominion of— 

Session 1899. Sessional Papers. Vols. 8, Public } 
Works, Railways and Canals. 9, Marine and | 
Fisheries. 10, Shipping, Postmaster. 11, Interior. 
12, Indisha tiers: NOW Police 25s 

Session 1900. Sessional Papers— 

Canadian Archives. Report for 1899... 
Criminal Statistics for 1898-99.............ccsessseeeecneees 
Department of Interior. Annual Report for 1899. | 

Plates: RNG MB DS! Hautes <ceottira acon eas rearreecenaane | Sir J. G. Bourinot, 
Experimental Farms. Reports for 1899. Plates.... r K.C.M.G., LL.D. 
Geographical Survey Department. Report for 1899. | 








EBD: sseses sasceapossdaatrachyh pantis tdeinatopsinkebeut bebe tee anna Auer 
Mail Service in Yukon Territory. Report on 
certain expenditures for, 1900 ..........ccsccesereeeeres 
Public printing and stationery. Report of Depart- 
miGHE ‘POP LSOS-O0 os cists is iuarcseeen ane hy 
Purchase of Emergency Rations for Troops. Report | 
of: Committee 16.2001 D002) so vantinsphcan a anttes orecoes 
gabe remaining unpaid, and unclaimed eae | 
in Chartered: Banks, 6 V1600 vii) siccesdtesussasavenceessosuihcuts 
Chartered Banks. Monthly Reports on. (Current Mi NOP Meeaee 
NUINDOTS], eins dent acs ce eect cadeeintse eb areet tov eed tase 
Bro, 1900 dR Rie Ge ote en eine ea ano 


Cape of Good Hope— 
Births and Deaths. Report of the Registrar for 1899.) 


Fo), ‘QioG 72g SPORT Bath cottccty cer cehr aed ake aCe ce a 
Marriages, Births, Deaths, and Causes thereof. Tabu- | The Agent-General 
lar statements for 1897-99. Fol. scsesssssssssessesseesssesen ¢ for the Cape 


Statistical Register of the Colony for 1899. Diagram. 
Bol. [2 GOpies Hrceestencnesaeee tebe (0 nee oi eee ae 


ee a a ee 
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(b) India and Colonial Possessions— Contd. 


Mauritius— 
Blue Book for the Colony for 1899. Fol. 0.0.00... The Mauritius 
Miparitius Civil Diet) LO00 S| SV0...-....sisessscsenseese.scseseeees Government 


New South Wales— 
New South Wales. Statistics, history, and resources. | The Agent-General 
DL ITEM WETS NC MRL EM scale Hoy citvas covvenbensodssoueees of N.S. Wales 
ENTOMOL’ COPY] DEGBCDGOR, WY sicisecs ciessccsreuabarvare yoasssesressqens { nee G Streeband 
Statistical Register for 1899. Parts 4, Commerce. 5, ) 
Population and Vital Statistics. 6, Manufactoriesand | 
Works. 7, Education, Science, and Art. 8, Agricul- ' TheGovernmentSta- 
ture. 9, Land Settlement (Sec. 2, Rural Holdings) {. tistician 
Wealth and Progress of New South Wales, 1898-99. | 
PUA AY Oy Ee AN RTID Lien, caus pac ckscpasbaknnhass feb venins os one. J 


New Zealand— 
Friendly Societies. 23rd Annual Report by the 


LUTE my est Rope dey 8 BS Li) ial Ree ered oh ie on cance, 
Old Age Pensions. Report for the year ended 31st ete 
DR Atk POC CE MITE. RL OIE) ue fossb-ayncsten eet Nick docssbghoonss <os0se 
Labour Department. 9th A 1 Report for 1899— 
Pere ean Bepore tot 1809) cs Department 


South Australia— 
Annual Report of Registrar- General of nee The Registrar-Gene- 
Deathsrand Marriavos, 1800 si... fciccscrc.ccesnssscseseeeeneosee ral 
School of Mines and Industries and Technological ) 
Museum. Annual Reports, with statements of | Mr. i Herbert 
receipts and expenditure, instructors’ reports, &c., > 


for 1898-99, with geological map to accompany | Slat 
report for 1899. 2 vols., plates, 8V0. 00.2... J 
Straits Settlements— 
The Perak Government Gazette. (Current weekly | The Government 
CONST AE Ta) Mlk Aa gee ee Ma OL hoe Secretary 
Tasmania— 
Royal Society of Tasmania. Papers and me | 1 pik: 
for 1898-99. Plates, Kc., 8V0. 1900 cscs seen TRS ROE 
Victoria— 
Australasian Statistics for 1898 ..........s...sccsserccersesenes a 
Statistical Register for 1899. Appendix to Part 4,| my, Age: 
Municipal Finances. Part 9, Social Condition ........ P eee ed 
Statistical Register for 1899. Part 1, Bluebook. | 
PGlGre , UINGCECINAMIU G9 Toc.ctatsivscecd aecsutvianeccesene 06+<%ocader seer J 


Western Australia— 


Annual Report of Collector of Customs, &c¢., cet The Collector of 
MME Obras hoe Malate baa os eveby cosy oes tan woo tne en corners AP ; Customs 
Diagram showing output of Gold, 1886-99. Sheet .... ) 


Gold mining statistics for 1898. Map, fol. .......0.0. | ea 
Supplements to Government Gazette, containing ¢ ae Sina 
Monthly Mining Statistics for February—May. | ae Go at 

PE ENN OIA GURNEE IE WR ca oh envi y se io-p éoecnsowiew: anak adeesateae Peis 
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(b) India and Colonial Possessions— Contd. 
Western Australia— Contd. 
Statistical Register for 1898. Part 9, Religion, } 


hospitals, charitable institutions, Ke... wc... eeeees ; 
Statistical Register for 1899. Parts 2, Public Finance; ( The Registrar-Gene- 
4, Interchange... ...dto,tecieten ere ee eee eeenee { ralfor W. Australia 
Year-Book for 1898-99. 11th year of issue. Vol. i. | 
Mapas, &¢., Sv0.: 1900 Titec metengsraeetetovsree rte ax datinses 4 
Australasia— 
Wragge’s Australasian Almanac and Weather Guide for] Messrs. Gordon and 


Land and Sea. 1900. Maps, &c., 8vo. Brisbane... Gotch 


(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 
United Kingdom— 

Bankruptcy. 17th Annual Report by Board of Trade, The I rye: a 
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I raink it has never occurred to any statistician to depict in a 
comprehensive manner the distribution of our population in 1801, 
or its progress since that date. 

The condition of things in 1801 was, that whilst a commence- 
ment had been made in the development of our manufactures and 
mines, things had not proceeded very far, and there was no town 
outside London which contained so many as 100,000 inhabitants. 
The number of those which had at the least 4,000 inhabitants I 
make to have been 112, and there were smaller towns, ranging 
from a population of 1,000 upwards, to the number of 457. Some 
other places, with less than, 1,000 inhabitants, had essentially the 
character of towns, but I find it would lead to difficulty and 
confusion if any attempt were made to notice these. Even of the 
smaller towns with 1,000 inhabitants and upwards, as many 
as 63 were so mixed up with rural populations, that I have 
found it better to merge them in the mass, except where I have 
expressly stated otherwise. This I could the better do, as their 
collective population was not great enough to affect materially the 
apparent average density of population in rural districts. 

Before I proceed, I may as well state that I define a town as 
being an aggregation of dwellings within a narrow compass, 
whether constituted as a municipality or not, and whether under 
several authorities or one; but above all, a market for the supply 
of surrounding districts. 

The metropolis might,in 1801 be liberally estimated to extend 
Over 44,000 acres, and to contain about 922,000 inhabitants. Other 
places of importance are set down as follows :— 
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Acres. | Population. Acres. | Population. 
Manchester........... 5,100 91,432 Pre (een eee pre 2,600 39,865 
Liverpool \aicssun.. 4,600 79,910 Neweastle-on-Tyne | 2,600 39,000 
Birmingham ......... 4,000 | 68,728 WN OF WHGIEL Aicerscbeeere 2,400 | 35,699 
Bristolicagane pee 3,600 | 56,837 haf Na iy Retaaaie ts arse ee: 2,200 | 32,824 
Plymouth. ............ 2,750 | 42,140 Sheffield ou. civics eg SOM) ese Oo 
Portsmouth ........ 2,800 | 41,366 Nottingham ........... 2,150 | 381,847 





As respects the districts not included in towns, part of them 
cannot strictly be called rural. Certain populous areas where 
manufactures, mining, and other industrial pursuits occupied a 
large number of people, were even in 1801 inhabited more densely 
than were purely agricultural districts: their total extent I con- 
sider to have been about 346,796 acres. 

In certain parts of the country, and especially in the northern 
divisions and in Wales, extensive districts were very sparsely 
peopled, the areas of such districts including mountains, moors, 
and wastes to a great extent unavailable save for the pasturage of 
a few sheep. 

Finally, there were, the broad and cultivated plains, on which 
agriculture was by far the most important pursuit, and the 
distribution of population in these was not very unequal, tending 
to a higher level in the neighbourhood of the metropolis, and 
falling to a minimum in the neighbourhood of the sparsely peopled 
districts in the north. 

To show all these facts by counties would be too tedious; and 
would also fail to convey so clear an idea of the state of things as 
that which may be attained by-means of larger subdivisions. I 
have therefore ventured to cut up the country into thirteen 
divisions, unequal in magnitude and dissimilar in character, :the 
statistics of which are appended. 

It has been borne in mind, in arranging these divisions, that 
every great centre of trade, like the metropolis, radiates its 
influence over an extensive area, limited generally by the means 
of access to it; for instance, any place which has equally convenient 
access to two centres of trade may be said to be on the boundary 
line of their respective spheres of influence. The metropolitan 
district has been laid out in a nearly circular form, irrespective of 
county boundaries, but in other cases it has been found practicable 
to group ‘‘ registration counties ” so as not to seriously violate this 
principle. In Appendix A I have explained the limits of the 
thirteen areas. 

The census of 1801 gave less information as to the actual 
populations of small towns and subdivisions of ancient parishes 
than that which was furnished in 1891, so that in order to avoid 
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(as far,as may be) the use of estimates, the towns are represented 
in the tables which accompany this paper by small districts 
(parishes or townships) or groups of such districts, such as in 
1891 nearly corresponded with the actual towns, but usually far 
exceeded them in extent. Small towns rarely cover more than 
400 to 600 acres, usually much less, and any acreage beyond may 
in general be treated as part of the open country, save only in 
cases where a town is situate in the midst of populous mining or 
manufacturing districts. From the gross population and area of 
the districts representing towns, it is thus practicable to throw off 
by estimation a large extent of land, with an approximately true 


. population, and thus to represent the more correctly the ingre- 


dients of which the entire population is composed. 
Coming now to the actual facts for the whole country in 1801, 


we have the following table :— 





z Population Densit 
NS AY We ! * 2 ? Me 
ummary No, 1 BGIRE 1801. per Acre, 






































MS GLE MEA ine a aa statepunccen ee sec eacteascarsend voor oseness nope ese 44,000] 922;000 20°95 
112 towns from 4,000 to 92,000 inhabitants... 112,294| 1,400,762 | 12°47 
170 ” 2,000 55 3;999 ” F, 30,743 472,518 5°85 
224 ” T,000 5, 1,999 ” sore 995777 301,742 3°02 
Populous areas ....... Te Poi ey ee ee 346,796| 227,593 0°66 
AYeas SUTTOUNGING FOWNS...........c.cccsseceesceeseeeneees 2,611,603 846,674: 0°32 
Rural districts sparsely peopled .............000-. 8,768,581] 651,359 0°07 
CREO UN OSE TIOGA 1 ok,.pteai gs hsi-derssensesnooaoyeees. 25,254,091] 4,069,893 0°16 
Englandcand. Wailer 0.0.2.0... 37,317,885 | 8,892,536 — 








* The acreage is taken from the census of 1891. 
t+ Including 8 towns of above 1,000 inhabitants; total population, 10,050. 
t be) 55 phy ” ” 735700. 





The acreage attributed to the towns is doubtless too large, but 
if it were diminished, the area attributed to the surrounding 
districts would not be sufficiently increased to lower appreciably 
their average density 0°32 per acre. The total 2,611,603 acres 
includes a belt of districts around the circumference of London 
proper, which even in 1891 could not reasonably be held to have 
been so far absorbed or assimilated as to owe their rate of progress 
mainly to the general growth, and which belt, therefore, has been — 
separately shown in the appended tables. Hven beyond this belt, 
many places show large increases of population representing new 
residents working in London. 

On reviewing the above summary it will be seen :— 


(a.) That urban populations, including most of the small 
towns, amounted to about 35 per cent. of total 
population. 
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(b.) That the rural districts, exclusive of areas surreunding 
towns, mostly of a rural character, included gt per cent. 
of the total area. 


(c.) That the areas classed as “populous”? were less than 
1 per cent. of the whole. 


(d.) That whilst density of population in the sparsely peopled 
districts averaged 0074 per acre (or 47 per square mile), 
in the better peopled rural districts the density averaged 
o'161 per acre (or 103 per square mile). 


The area and density attributed to towns are not to be taken 
as strictly correct. Smaller areas and higher densities would 
doubtless have been arrived at, could we have laid down scientific 
boundaries. In London the highest local density of central 
districts was found to be nearly 300 per acre; many of such 
districts, however, attained no more than 150 to 200 persons per 
acre. Cities of less magnitude may in general have had less 
closely packed central populations, but the outer parts in all cases 
would fall to a much lower level, sinking perhaps at the lowest to 
about one or two persons per acre. 

The following table shows certain facts for the thirteen 
divisions taken separately, viz. :— 


(a.) The number, per million acres, of towns of 1,000 inhabi- 
tants and upwards, and the proportion per cent. of total 
population living in such towns. 


(b.) The proportion per cent. of acreage occupied by “‘ populous 
“ districts,” also the proportion per cent. of total 
population inhabiting same. 


(c.) The proportion per cent. of acreage occupied by rural 
districts, distinguishing those sparsely peopled’ in 1891. 


(d.) The density of population in each class of rural districts. 
(e.) The proportion per cent. of population living in rural 


districts, including those which are sparsely peopled. 


1 This means having less than 80 inhabitants per square mile. 
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a. Towns.* b. Populous. fic. Rural Acreage fd. Rural Density. a ral 

1801. Popu- 

Number Eaten Acreage. TaPNe Sparse. | Other. | Sparse. | Other. | lation.* 
Cumberland, Xe. .........:. 10°1 ie — — 71 26 0°06 | o'12 66 
PET PEATE SACS econ screen Teen: 8:7 37 2 4 63 30 | 0°06 | o13 49 
North and East Ridings | 9°3 31 — 65 Sh VO OS. §-O- 83 66 
{UCL US eae 26°0 am 6% 13 28 52% | O08 | o'19 37 
Lancashire and Cheshire | 28°7 45 3h 6 13 67 | 0°08 | o'21 34 
Lincoln, Notts, &e. ........ 12°3 23 1 2 7 86 | 0°08 | o14 68 
Stafford, Warwick, &c.....| 28°3 43 3 I 2 83 | O16F] o17 44, 
Wales, Salop, ec. ............ 9°3 i7 4 I 44. 53 OUP Peta 81 
Gloucester, Devon, Xe.....| 18°0 29 ] 3 Ly as 0°08 | 018 62 
Wilts, Hants, &e. ........... 15°6 27 + I 8 85 | O10 | o16 68 
Metropolitan circle ........ 17:0 57 — — — 80 — | 018 30 
Northampton, &e. ........... 16°2 19 — —- 7 87 | O10 |or7 76 
BVORIGHER Ga Gicncs sends sires: 11°8 23 — — — 94 — | 016 75 
England and Wales....| 15°3 36 1 24 234 674 | O07 | 0°16 53 











* Including the sixty-three towns of 1,000 inhabitants and upwards merged in rural 
areas. 
+ A small area, the population of which has decreased since. 





The ordinary average number of towns of 1,000 inhabitants 
and upwards seems to have been from 16 to 18 per million acres ; 
this number was strikingly exceeded in Lancashire, Stafford, and 
West Riding divisions. In the three northern divisions and in 
Wales, towns were much fewer, ranging from g to 10 per million 
acres. In the Norfolk and Lincoln divisions towns were also 
rather few. The absolute town population, in thousands, per 
million acres, varied thus :— 


Metropolitan circle ..........ccs00 BG GER PINORLOLE GUC sccb jude soedsnessasceesseenbvaanhaee 48 
Lancashire and Cheshire peccveccoses 200 North and Kast Ridings ne. Ce 44. 
SH Warwick, SEO esapecssssese Be mele brnicoln Watts, 66; ...<..<2ierceete 43 
VV caEAuGIIND Sonic. och .ctscveserntcouens 106 AT ie | ee ae i 
Gloucester, Devon, &XC. ...........0000 68 Bene de 4 

Di Ari ca eel tie on ua eee 59 Garnberlands KC.i<.ccseg0c5002scnreecaee 35 
Wathen EPIL Hes Gre testes passearias 57 | Wales, Salop, KC. ......-cscssesassnsens 22 


The proportion of town population to total inhabitants varies, 
of course, according to its absolute amount compared with the 
density of population in surrounding districts; it is shown in 

the table to be lowest in the Welsh, Northampton, and Norfolk 
districts. 

Rural Districts—In the four divisions of Cumberland, Durham, 
North and East York, and Wales, a large part of the total area 
was sparsely peopled, and even in the remainder the density was 
low. In the rest of the country it will be seen that the normal 
average density of rural population was from 0°16 to 0°18 per acre, 
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say 100 to 110 per square mile. Higher densities are shown for 
the rural parts of Lancashire and West York, but these naturally 
resulted from the diffusion of an industrial element in those 
counties, even beyond the limit of the areas which I have dis- 
tinguished as being populous. 

Those populous areas already in 1801 were not insignificant, 
comprehending in— 


. 


West Y orits.., secu 6% per cent. of area, 13 of population. 
Lancashire .....,.....6..0. 34 Ae 6 » 
Durham (4 2a 7] < 7 ” 


The sparsely-peopled districts have been separated from the 
others on the principle that none of them? should exceed a density 
of 80 per square mile. They seem to have ranged from an average 
density of about 40 to an average of fully 60 per square mile, and 
in four instances included a very large part of the entire area of 
the division. 

The divisions which in 1801 had not a preponderance of rural 
inhabitants were (excluding the metropolitan division) :— 


Per Cent. 
Lancashite-and Gheshiro...)icc.au.0ssscnovmaneeeen 34 
IW est Rai a cies. drew ole Canora se rad sted ter a7 
Stafford; Wartiek Ore. <hsvsih duwcnitaviccretctite 44 
Dir lam Roetief1i,1k tie easton 49 


and those in which the preponderance of the agricultural element 
was most marked were :— 


: Per Cent. 
‘Wales, Salop, 8c6.% wi.s..vasdautcten ete eee 81 
Northampton, G6.) <.-..-.scsewescoheecet dete eee 46 
IN OP TOD, ei coh os dese shone ooecc tstathcncec tone tea eee 75 


Contrasting with the facts thus shown for 1801, the corre- 
sponding figures for 1891, the altered position of our country is 
most noticeable. 7 

In setting forth the figures for 1891, I have naturally allotted 
increased areas to the larger towns, those below a certain size 
being given as before a space of 400 to 500 acres each, unless the 
known area is smaller. A certain number of new towns are set 
forth with areas proportioned to their importance, but, as will be 
hereafter noticed, others exist which have mostly been allowed to 
remain unnoticed amongst the districts described as ‘ populous,” 
which districts cover a much wider area than in 1801. ‘Towns, 
the populations of which fell short of 4,000 in 1891, are generally 


2 The districts which I have made the units of my work are in general regis- 
tration subdistricts, or the residue of these after excluding towns and populous 
districts. In a few cases single parishes are treated as units. 


~~ 


ee 


. 
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disregarded, save those which were separately shown in the tables 
for 1801. The 63 towns which then contained 1,000 inhabitants 
or more, but were merged in rural districts, are left in the same 
position. 

The summary results are :— 





Population, 























Summary No. 2. Acres. 1891. Density. 

Su sa) JE ACURA yy oy Ra Ea nt ee 130,573 | 5,216,273| 39°95 
112 towns having 4,000 inhabts. and upwards in 1801 390,315| 8,905,741 | 22°82 
170 wi 2,000 i < cS 144,463 | 1,944,099] 13°46 
224: 99 1,000 99 9 2 144,944] 1,584,737] 10°59 
MMU ee BL Tie Perens priate Acs Pea tate wah ea jas daarkoscdseces sceteseees 99,832| 1,088,487] 13°63 
OEE VE SE CUI Bs (NL 00 9 0h 346,796 660,179 1°90 
Further areas now populous ............ » Se ne 2,087,023 | 2,673,844 1°28 
PU ROMSCRUTEOUNCING FO WIS? torte cat satyercecacevirsas®s puconosseoure 2,416,843 | 1,444,815 0°60 
Rural districts sparsely peopled. .............sceeeeseeeesee one: 8,768,581 742,757 0°08 
Ran rete CAE AEC EELOEE 5 ses Oe chee vec og. vexed snabvenvaes acco ces ace 22,808,515| 4,791,643 o'21 

RUINS PATIO BTC VV BLES benaseccehnicsevscereeeeceioove- 375317,885 | 29,002,525 _- 





The difference between the area of the rural districts in the 
last line in 1801 and that in 1891 is thus made up :— 


Acres. 
MUPENGE DODULOUS ALCAS \sicccssacece. cssssee-vensees 2,087,023 
New towns, with their vicinage................ 358,553 


It is impracticable to distinguish all the places which in 1891 
contained 1,000 inhabitants upon a narrow area, and which on that 
ground might be deemed to be towns. In these latter days many 
places might answer such a definition without really being towns 
in the old sense, namely, centres of trade and intercourse. So 

“many districts contain crowded mining villages or groups of 
dwellings of persons employed in factories, where the few shops 
are hardly adequate to meet local necessities, and where no one 
would dream of resorting for supplies, that even places of 4,000 
inhabitants and upwards of a more town-like character, cannot be 
distinguished with certainty in every instance. However, I have 
essayed to arrive at an approximation, and I find— 


429 towns out of 577 (viz., 507, shown in the table for 1801, and 18,318,685 
70 new towns) showed a total population Of  o........seseserereesees ee 
And 46 towns, mostly standing in populous districts, but in a few 
cases included in the vicinage of earlier towns, or seated in 271,863 
rural districts, had a total population Of .sceererrseesrrereeseteees 


Total, 475 towns of at least 4,000 inhabitants... eee 18,590,548 





or on an average about half a million of town population per 
million acres. 


va 
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These figures compare with 113 towns having a total popula- 
tion of 2,322,762 in 1801. 

Recurring to the summary table, it will be seen that whilst the 
areas attributed to the towns are enlarged, population has 
advanced in a much greater proportion, so that the calculated 
densities are higher. These are of little consequence in them- 
selves, the true densities within properly defined boundaries being 
certainly even higher. The populous areas, besides being seven 
times as extensive, are much more densely peopled. The areas in 
the neighbourhood of towns, though in many cases thinly peopled, 
show almost double the density*® (on the average) which they had 
in 1801. The rural districts proper exhibit a moderate increase 
in density ; these still include the 63 small towns already referred 


to. Five-sixths of the area of England and Wales thus shows 
very little change in the ninety years. 

I subjoin another table of ratios :— 

(a.) The number of towns with 4,000 inhabitants and upwards 

per million acres, and the percentage of population living 

in such towns. 

(b.) The proportion per cent. of acreage occupied by populous 

districts; also the proportion per cent. of population 

inhabiting same. 

(c.) The proportion per cent. of acreage occupied by rural 

districts, distinguishing those sparsely peopled. 


(d.) The density of population in each class of rural districts. 


(e.) The proportion per cent. of population living in rural 







































































districts. 
~~ aacaacaacaaaaaaaacaaaaacacaacaamaacaaaaaaaas acaaaael 
a. Towns. b. Populous. fc. Rural Acreage.{d. Rural Density. «Rust 
1891. Popu- 

Number. ene. Acreage. Bae Sparse. | Other. | Sparse.| Other. } lation. 
Cumberland, &e.._............ 54 37 4, 18 7 22 0°07 | 017 40 
Durham, &@. ieee eee 9 56 1S ss 63 19 f:0°07. shetaS 10 
North and East Ridings 6 57 4 | 10 65 28 0°09 | 016 28 
West Riding ay.m,ecene 35 ar sy mere es 28 40 | 0°08 | o21 8 
Lancashire and Cheshire} 42 82 15 10 13 Ra. | OUS#ioa 6 
Lincoln, Notts, &e. ........ 9 50 4 | 17 7 80 fF O1l | o18 29 
Stafford, Warwick, &c.....) 27 2 +} 8 2 93° “ORAS ioe t 12 
Wales, Salop, &e. ............ et nat 5 aa 44 46 | 0°08 | 020 40 
Gloucester, Devon, &e.....) 9 44 Dik ka 17 9t .b:0°1L04 |co7%0 36 
Wilts, Hants, &e. ............ 116) 954 4 8 8 80 | O12 | o20 33 
Metropolitan circle ........ 14 78 a 44 "2 _ 0°26 10 
Northampton, &c. ............ 6 38 4 g 7 83. 012. 1 O20 44, 
Norfolk, &c. .iguueaee 54 | 35 2 be |. 94 — | or 55 
England and Wales....| 13 64 64 | 114 | 234 | 61 10°08 | o-21 19 











3 This is of course a matter of estimation, but I have endeavoured to avoid 
overstating the town populations in 1891, and thus may have deducted overmuch. 


= rae 


—_ = — ——s 
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The proportion of town population being now more than 
64 per cent., against 36 per cent. in 1801, the rural population has 
fallen from 53 down to 19 per cent. In 1801 the lowest propor- 
tion of rural population was 30 per cent., but in 1891 the minimum 
was 6 per cent., and five divisions showed ratios not higher than 
12 per cent. If, however, the metropolis itself (with its belt of 
environs) could be separated from the rest of the division, the 
surrounding area would not differ widely in the constitution of 
its population from the adjacent divisions ; 82 per cent. of its area 
and 39 per cent. of its population would be rural. 

The figures contained in the two summaries (for 1801 and 
1891) illustrate in an impressive manner the transfer of political 
and industrial power which has been gradually accomplished in 
less than a century, and should convince us that the England of 

-to-day is in many respects unlike the England of earlier times. 
Still, it will be found that active progress of population has been 
restricted to little more than 4 millions of acres out of 37 millions, 
and therefore in a measure the face of the country is little 
changed. The old outcry as to London devouring the country, 
though it bas much more justification now than it had in the time 
of Smollett, is seen to have been based on exaggeration. 

It will be noted that in very many parts of the country the 
rural population has a density but little below or above ‘20 per 
acre (or 128 per square mile), which average includes villages 
and a few small towns, as already indicated. 

Here it may be useful to make a somewhat obvious remark. 
Rural parishes being in fact of very unequal extent, some may 
not contain any collection of habitations calling for notice, whilst 
others may embrace one or more considerable villages, or even a 
small town. It would clearly be unphilosophical to cut up the 
open country into statistical areas so small in extent as to be 
often almost vacant of population, yet sometimes apparently 
densely peopled. Areas of 10,000 to 20,000 acres, with about 
2,000 to 4,000 inhabitants, would be small enough for statistical 
purposes, if only we could depend upon each town being assigned 
a suitable area, so to speak carved out of the rural district. 

Populous areas doubtless call for less extensive limits, and as 
respects the subdivision of large towns, I am inclined to think the 
smallest statistical units should not fall below 200 acres, and that 
the area in which growth is extending might with advantage be 
subdivided into spaces of 400 to 1,000 acres, so as to facilitate our 
observations as to the gradual extension of suburbs. 


Progress of Population. 


In tracing the progress of population during the ninety years 
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1801-91, it has been found convenient to represent the towns by 
fiwed areas, such as in 1891 represented them fairly, though 
inevitably including in most cases a certain extent of the adjoining 
country, rather than to attempt (mainly by means of estimates) to 
follow their gradually extending areas. The rates of increase so 
arrived at will usually be rather less rapid than those of the true 
towns, but are less open to cavil. 

First, taking collectively the 283 towns containing fully 2,000 
inhabitants in 1801, we have the following table :-— 




















Population. reba Density 
Year. Ani: 
Number. Increase. ponies alban ¢ 
ABOM eras | 3,425,423 — —_ 1°8 
HN tcc 4,061,379 635,956 18°6 21 
rays ot 4,996,643 935,264 23°0 2°6 
581 ae 6,196,631 1,199,988 24°0 3°2 
hL) cao 7,450,923 1,254,292 20°2 3°9 
git bined 2 8,951,175 1,500,252 20°1 4°6 
Shee ches / 10,550,104 1,598,929 17°9 = 
Ara kgreaeey | 12,367,794 1,817,690 Wy. 6°4 
FN 14,747,937 2,380,143 19°2 7°6 
Oca ot, 16,881,482 2513 3,545 14°5 8°7 








The area of the districts included in this table is 1,929,724 acres ; 
the towns themselves are roughly estimated to have occupied no 
more than— 

237,037 acres in 1801 
6GG,01S be ay ‘OL 
including one new town existing at the latter date. 

The actual numerical increase in each decennium regularly 
advanced until the last, when it showed a check. The ratios of 
increase, always considerable, varied from time to time, the latest 
being the lowest. The details of the matter will be more fully 
shown in a later section of this paper. 

Next, taking collectively 224 towns, containing 1,000 inhabit- 
ants and upwards in 1801, we have for 223 of them :— 

















Population. ' 

; Increase Density 

Year. 

Number. Increase. Pat ae oA 
1801 “eae 462,602 -- — 0°6 
llLiseee 532,207 69,605 15°0 o'7 
"21 kee 642,658 110,451 20°8 o'8 
'OL) Voctos 747,050 104,392 16:2 o'9 
TAL eee 850,680 103,630 13°9 rea 
Baie 960,154 109,474 12°9 1°2 
(OLE ee 1,101,543 141,389 14°7 14 
PTA tue 1,303,703 202,160 18°4 1°6 
fo Ne kei 1,554,752 251,049 19°3 I'9 
1 ehiaen 1,800,329 2455577 15°8 ee 
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The area of the districts representing these towns was collectively 
808,275 acres, the towns themselves being treated as occupying :— 


99,777 acres in 1801 


1445444 55 

The remaining town belonging to this class is merged in the 
district of one on the new towns. 
These towns showed a somewhat irregular progress; accelerated 
after 1851, but checked to a certain extent in the last decennium. © 
There remain 70 new towns, separately shown in my table for 

















1891; the progress of all but one is exhibited in the following 
table :— 
Population. Increase Density 
Year ‘ . 
Number. Increase. babe es 
Peak te erases: 89,883 _- _ O25 
2h Oy ae 116,405 26,522 29°5 ome 
RAL pasties} 148,993 32,588 28°0 O41 
EA CPA eee 198,959 49,966 33°5 0°55 
of Neen 292,177 93,218 46'9 o°81 
Aa Mee UR 379,872 87,695 30°0 1°06 
aS ae se 533,192 153,320 40°4 1°48 
Pfolics stat 734,110 200,918 37°7 2°04 
POL Sead 992,322 258,212 35°2 2°79 
Aa es 1,257,095 264,773 26°7 3°50 








The districts representing these towns had an area of 359,053 
acres, whereof, it is roughly estimated, 79,665 acres were occupied 
These included 69 new towns and 


by the actual towns in 1891. 
one old town, included in the district of a new town. 
“new” town is included in the district of one of the 283 


ing 


larger towns. 


The remain- 


Up to 1831 no great movement of population had taken place 


in these districts ; 


but since 1851 the accretions have been con- 


siderable, iitohists the rate of progress fell off in the last 
decennium. 

The populous areas distinguished in 1801, and occupying 
346,796 acres, showed the following steps of progress :— 





Population. 
Year 
Number. Increase. 
BON Goo 22'7,593 — 

A bee 263,196 35,603 
pA iymels 314,985 51,789 
Co LM ieeak 356,087 41,102 
Paar. 402,151 46,064 
OL Aree 437,895 35,744 
"GL. gan 479,367 4154.72 
STL. Seas 530,749 51,382 
Ol. sane 601,167 70,418 
th deere tree 660,179 59,012 








Increase 


per Cent. 





15°6 
19°7 
13°0 
13°0 
8°8 
9°5 
10°7 
13°3 
9°8 


Density 
per Acre. 





0°66 
0°76 
O'91 
1°03 
1316 
1°26 
1°38 
1°54 
L713 
1°90 
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As these districts are principally within the divisions of 
Lancashire and Cheshire, the West Riding, and Durham, it is 
somewhat curious that they have not been more progressive in 
population. During several of the decennial periods the increase 
cannot have been so great as that which would have been due to 
the excess cf births over deaths, had there been neither immigra- 
tion nor emigration. 

The additional populous areas shown in the 1891 table, occupy- 
ing 2,087,023 acres, showed more rapid progress, as follows :— 




















Population. ; 

moe y Increase Density 

Number. Increase. led ig Ls ari 
LBOL. 2:2. 529,297 — — 0°25 
ot oer. 616,954 87,657 16°6 0°30 
of Ree: 735,162 118,208 19°2 egeys 
ili oe 862,883 127,721 17-4 o'4! 
fr an a 1,037,498 174,615 20°2 0°50 
(3) Bares 1,181,375 143,877 13°9 0°57 
oh Seen 1,444,928 263,553 22°3 0°69 
By oes. 1,783,593 338,665 23°4 0°85 
Bas. 2\251,375 467,782 26°2 1°08 
OL iatsinds 2,673,844: 2254.69 18°8 1°28 





It will be noticed that while the elder “‘ populous districts ” 
took fifty years to advance from density 0°66 to density 1°26, the 
above districts made almost as great an advance in the thirty 
years 1861-91. 

In both cases there was a minimum rate of increase in 1841-51, 
and a decided decline in the last decennium. 

The rural districts which in 1891 were still almost entirely 
rural, occupying 31,577,096 acres, at first increased in population, 
and then diminished, as shown in the following table :— 


















































Movement. Per Cent. c 
; Density 
Year. Population. 
per Acre. 
Increase. Decrease. Increase. Decrease. 

1801 ....| 4,103,072 — — — — O13 
"11 2...) 4,434,617 331,545 — 81 — O14 
°21 ....| 5,077,292 642,675 — 14°5 — 0°16 
°31 ....| 5,446,606 369,314 — rae — O17 
?Al 0c)" O488, 002 336,485 SS 6°2 ad 018 
51 ....| 5,918,869 135,778 See 2°3 75 O'lg 
’6L ....) 5,845,171 —= 73,698 — 1:2 O19 
"71 ....| 5,856.268 11,097 — O'2 — o°19 
"81 ....| 5,668,481 — 187,787 — 3°2 0°18 
’91 ....| 5,534,400 — | 134,081 — 2°4: o'18 
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The period 1811-21, marked by the close of the Napoleonic 


wars, was that of highest increase. In many Huropean countries 
the augmentation of births after 1814 was very remarkable. The 
striking check to rural populations after 1841 was due, I think, 
partly to the new Poor Law, as well as to the introduction of 
railways (which greatly facilitated the working of minerals), the 
extended use of agricultural machinery, and the conversion of 
much arable land into permanent pasture. 

The sections of the country thus shown may be here gathered 
into the compass of a small summary table :— 





Population. Increase per Cent. 








Summary No. 3. Acres. 


1801. 1891. 4|1801-31.| 1831-61. | 1861-91. 


——_ _ J —___. -— -— ——_— 








283 towns, including 


POTUAG TA hess) 9825-13 Be alist 25 a43 | AG-CBL 482 Si ie ap 
224 smaller towns........ 808,275] 462,602; 1,800,329 61 4:7 63 
70 new towns ............ 359,053 89,883, 1,257,095] 121 168 136 
Populous areas (old)..... 346,796] 227,593; 660,179 672 WAG 38 
A (new) | 2,087,023] 529,297| 2,673,844 63 67 85 
Belt round London*..... 209,918 54,666 195,196 52 35 7 
Rural districts ............ 31,577,096 | 4,103,072 | 5,534,400 a 7 { igh 











England and Wales ....| 37,317,885 | 8,892,536 | 29,002,525 —- | = — 


} 




















* In the first and second summary tables this district is included amongst “areas 
“* surrounding towns.” 





It is noticeable that a tendency to decrease of population in 
the open country would affect the towns which serve the rural 
districts. Their increase is at least checked, and in not a few 
instances absolute decrease is found to have occurred. 

In order to separate those towns and districts which are found 
to be least progressive from the rest, certain subdivisions have 
been found convenient. The 282 towns in the first class, 
excluding London, are divided into— 


112 towns having 4,000 inhabitants in 1801, whereof 42 are classed as 
unprogressive. 

170 towns having 2,000 to 4,000 inhabitants in 1801, whereof 99 are classed 
as unprogressive. 


The 223 towns in the next class (excluding one which goes 
with the ‘‘new” towns) are divided into 76 progressive, 147 un- 
progressive. 
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The “ populous” areas are again divided into progressive and 
unprogressive, the standard in all these cases being that places 
which in 1801-91 did not increase in the ratio 1 to 3 are classed as 


unprogressive. 
The rural districts are divided into— 


(a.) Those which are sparsely inhabited. 
(b.) Those others which in 1841-91 showed an increase of 

population reaching 15 per cent., and 
(c.) The remainder, being the mass of rural districts. 


& 


The progress of population in these subdivisions will now be 
set forth; first with reference to towns outside the metropolis :— 








Towns 4,000 inhabitants 
and upwards. 


Towns 2,000 to 4,000, 



































Towns 1,000 to 2,000, 
































69 
42 Un- 70 99 Un- 41 147 Un- 76 New Towns. 
progressive. | Progressive. | progressive. | Progressive. | progressive. | Progressive. 
1s0lnee 358,012 | 1,870,474] 347,609 289,179 | 291,382 171,220 89,883 
lake 394,265 | 1,660,647 | 390,554 355,510 | 220,970 211,237 116,405 
Lice 478,016 | 2,092,874 } 454,264 448,806 374,718 267,940 148,993 
Sia 531,927 | 2,765,075 | 517,668 | 561,412 | 415,534 | 331,516] 198,959 
"Ae 565,195 | 3,500,224} 555,299 688,666 | 450,619 400,061 292,177 
gis) ear he 609,781 | 4,849,821 | 594,842 | 814,134 | 467,501 492,653 379,872 
"Obezeis 628,616 | 5,230,182 | 611,681 | 969,593 | 469,244 632,299 533,192 
fl ek. 656,468 | 6,200,752 | 625,310 | 1,135,327 | 493,153 810,550 734,110 
78 Lis 696,000 | 7,426,300 | 653,963 | 1,361,773 | 515,275 | 1,039,477 992,322 
Ol cae 719,099 | 8,492,739 676,049 | 1,551,346 527,180 | 1,278,149 | 1,257,095 
Increase per Cent. 

1801-31 48°6 101°8 48°9 94°1 42°6 93°6 121°4 

31-61 18°2 89°2 18°2 72°7 12°9 90°7 168°0 

61-91 14°4 62°4: 10°5 60°0 , 12°3 101-4 135°9 





The increase of population in the larger 


‘“‘ progressive’ towns 


declined in the last period to rather less than two-thirds of the 


rate shown in the first, yet 1t remained well above the 


‘natural ”’ 


increase due to the excess of births above deaths; in other words, 
immigration, though much diminished, had not ceased. In those 
“progressive” places which had less than 2,000 inhabitants in 
1801, the increase (and of course the current of immigration) was 
fully sustained. In all the unprogressive groups, the average 
increase in the first thirty years was similar, being about 
equivalent to the ‘‘ natural’ increase, falling in the succeeding 
sixty years to figures indicating active emigration. 

Next, with regard to ‘‘populous”’ districts and 
districts :— 


‘Sem Tate 
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Populous in 1801. Populous (New). Rural. 
2 | 
Un- Spd Abert Un- een he : | b.) ? 
progressive. Progressive. proprensive) Frogressive. Nea Gewitee The rest. 
T801.2.%: 131,490 | 96,103 | 228,493 300,804 } 651,359 | 441,167 | 3,010,546 
DLS ees: 150,288 112,908 268,163 358,791 | 705,837 485,390 | 3,243,390 
FO Tisah oe £73;707 141,278 299,712 435,450 | 791,879 559,557 3,725,856 
fet Pe oA 192,781 163,306 335,315 527,568 | 832,922 604,392 | 4,009,292 
TAL et 210,822 191,329 363,685 673,813 | 860,870 664,072 | 4,258,149 
ik epeei 220,274 217,621 CAD Se Bel 799,998 | 867,643 711,162 | 4,340,064 
5Gless., 222,996 256,371 393,509 | 1,051,419 | 856,757 | 750,673 | 4,237,741 
alee see 228,807 301,942 413,024 | 1,870,569 | 847,160 | 821,741. | 4,187,367 
Bee enti 233,684 367,483 438,409 | 1,812,966 | 801,459 | 876,484 | 3,990,538 
eden ee 243,991 416,188 465,399 2,208,445 | 742,757 938,932 | 3,852,711 
sales 8 —sSInerease per Cent. 
1801-31 | 46°6 69°9 46°7 75°4 27°9 | 370 3 
31-61 15°7 57°O 17°4 99°3 2°9 242 
°61-91 9°4 62°3 18°3 110°0 decw13"3 25°1 dec 





The remarks made about the progressive and unprogressive 
towns might be repeated in reference to the populous districts. 
The older “ progressive” districts hardly sustained their rate 
of increase, but the newer ones showed increasing immigration. 
The “unprogressive”’ of either class showed rates of increase 
very like those of unprogressive towns. 

Even in the first thirty years, the whole of the rural districts 
were losing part of their “natural” increase, ‘The selected slightly 
progressive districts (covering only 3,445,211 acres) have through- 
out retained a good part of this increase, but the rest lost nearly 
all of it in 1831-61, and in the final thirty years their increase was 
converted by emigration into a serious decrease. 

To complete this review, the progress of population in London 
(a wide definition of its limits has been adopted) and in a belt of 
country surrounding London, is shown below :— 











London. og Can eencng Scot ae 
LEO ei 1,060,149 —_ 54,666 — 
= 6 pee 1,260,403 18°9 63,018 te: 
go kiaves 1,522,683 20°8 73,519 16°7 
st Raper ees 1,820,559 19°6 83,033 12°9 
i ees 2,141,589 17°6 92,612 Li 
62) Pe 2,582,597 20°6 98,269 6°1 
of DES See 3,110,082 20°4 111,919 13°9 
ie fA ee 3,749,937 20°6 136,049 21°6 
ole ne 4,609,901 22°9 158,405 16°4 
Oeste 5,442,249 18°1 195,196 23°4 
1801-31.... _ 7 ky — 51°9 
31-61... — 70°8 — 348 
*61-91 rein 75°O oe) 74°4 
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It is somewhat surprising to find that the increase of popula- 
tion in London has been so well sustained. The latest decennium, 
in this as in other cases, shows a decided check, and considering 
that the populations from which in times past so many immigrants 
have reached the metropolis are now declining in absolute import- 
ance, and still more in relative numbers, it cannot reasonably be 
expected that the rate of increase in the next thirty years will be 


so high as 75 per cent. 


surrounding “ belt.” 


It will of course be much higher in the 


If we bring into a focus all the most progressive towns and 
districts, we have the following table :— 









































Population. Increase per Cent. 
Acres. 
1801 1851. 1891. 1801-31.| 1831--61.| 1861-91. 
London. Agate eeu 243,561 11,060,149 | 2,582,597 | 5,442,249 rh | 70°8 75°0 
», belt around....| 209,918 54,666 98,269 195,196] 51-9 34'8 74°4 
70 towns 4,000 and || 793 177 |1.370,474| 4,849,821 | 8,492,739] 1018 | 892 | 62°4 
Upward, %.caue 
cape ne ot 332,612 | 289,179] 814,184) 1,551,346] 94°1 72°97 | 60°O — 
1 Ap000 serverrserreserree 
ee 1,000 tol! 3475361 171,220] 492,653] 1,273,149] 93°6 | 907 | 1014 
69 new towns ........... 359,053 89,883} 379,872} 1,257,095] 121°4 168°0 135°9 
Populous in 1801 149,976 96,103| 217,621 416,188 69°9 570 62°32 
rF (HEW) scan 1,513,686 | 300,804} 799,998) 2,208,445 75°4 99°3 110°O 
3,859,519*] 3,432,478 | 9,734,965 | 20,836,407 — az Zz 




















* As stated later on, rural districts with an area of 612,348 acres, showed 20 per cent. 


increase of population in 1881-91. 





The remaining towns, with the less progressive populous 
districts and the whole of the rural districts aggregated :— 


Dm SO) score or eae eee 5,460,058 inhabitants. 
ED RAEI RSPR ee ee 8% secures 8,192,644 ” 
BR) Be) ncdid. Seale dona ceedenaeawt ettes 8,166,118 re 


upon an area of 33,458,366 acres. 

It will have been noticed that only about one-fifth of the 
population of the larger provincial towns, as they stood in 1801, 
turned out to be unprogressive, but more than half of the towns 
then showing less than 4,000 inhabitants proved unprogressive, 
and the same may be said of the districts then. defined as 
‘ populous.” 

The decennial progress in each of the subdivisions of towns 
and country districts is shown in Appendix B. 
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It will be found, with reference to the “ unprogressive ” 


- districts, that there is much uniformity— 


(a.) In the comparatively large increase of population in the 
decennium 1811-21. 

(b.) In the maintenance of a reduced, but generally substantial 
rate of increase in the twenty years 1821-41. 

(c.) In the prevalence of very low rates of increase in the 
unprogressive towns and populous districts in the forty 
years 1851-91. 

(d.) In there being an absolute decrease of population in the 
rural districts, save those specially selected, in each 
decennial period from 1851 to 1891. 


The progressive towns and districts did not show any specially 
augmented rate of progress in 1811-21, save in the case of districts 
already ‘populous”’ in 1801. 


Progress of Population (Local). 

It will be useful in the first instance to measure the propor- 
tionate areas in which population was dense in 1801 and 1891 
(including the districts outside towns), and those in which popu- 
lation has been shown to be progressive, distinguishing the new 
areas (new towns and populous districts) from those which were 
already “populous” in 1801 :— 





: Per Cent. of Area Occupied by 






































Populous Districts. Progressive Districts. 

Beep ein hs180le |, News| j507" 

Cumberland, &c. «......0...0... 3°3 3°7 7"O 1:2 3°2 4°4 
Durham, Kerk Oe pra TM aie =' 11°3 18°2 4°0 10°8 14°8 
North and East Ridings = 3°8 2°8 6°6 2°0 2°4 4°3 
POViGR URI CEN OF Sencha cis onan 19°2 12°0 31°2 12°7 8°8 21°5 
Lancashire and Cheshire... 20°6 15'8 36°4 16°9 12°3 29°! 
DANO OLS WO senacess has Og 6°3 13°1 3°9 41 8°r 
Staflord, doc. %, saihsabadaneane 15°7 9°8 25h 101 (:) 18°0 
Wales; Salop, &o. ...11...s0000000 35 6°4: 9°9 16 6:0 7°6 
Gloucester, Devon, &c......... | 7°4 3°8 hh 19 2°1 3°9 
Wilt atlantes GOpk Fy. ccsene ek 49 IL'O 2°1 3°7 5°8 
Metropolitan circle ............ | 147 12°6 bee 10°9 Ss, 20°8 
Northampton, &C. .......:0000 5°5 4°2 9°7 2°5 2°6 51 
ON ortOtk < ica fr carven sae tees ck 35 2°2 57 0°3 i 1'9 





The liberal limits ascribed to London, and the inclusion of 
the “belt”? outside those limits amongst the new populous and 
progressive areas, may to some extent overcolour the picture, but 
it can hardly be questioned that the five divisions of London, 
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Lancashire, West York, Stafford, and Durham are now pre- 
eminent for the existence within their limits of dense and progres- - 
sive populations. The important division of Gloucester, Devon, 
&c., has sunk from the fifth to the seventh place, whilst Wales 
and Cumberland, as well as Durham, show a marked advance. 
The Norfolk division is now at the bottom of the list. 

If we exclude the acreage which is but sparsely populated, we 
have the following comparison of the proportionate extent of 
progressive districts in 1891 :— 





























Area of 
wobel teen Ga bat ri ae ns Area of other 
(excluding 4,000 Inhabitants Progressive Districts. 
: ¥, in 1801 
Sparse). 
Acres. ‘ : 
Acres. : Acres. saa 
Lancashire and Cheshire ....| 1,706,073] 173,702 0°2 394,76L | 23°1 
Stafford, Warwick, &e. ........| 1,797,573] 124,661 6"9 204,919 | 11°4 
West Hiding o2iciniscsi meteuteee, 1,270,583 93,469 74 288,804 | 22°7 
Lincoln, Notts, &e. . .| 98,248,428 59,988 1°8 221,741 6°8 
Durham and Northumber-1} 759 996) 47,09 63 | 255,871 | 33°6 
North and East Ridings.......) 678.405 29,482 | 4°3 55,261 81 
Wales, Salop, Ke. _....... ..| 3,706,074 27,533 o'7 472,978 | 12°8 
Cumber land and Westmor- \ 426,962] 14,568 | 34 | 50,049 | 1177 
Metropolitan circle ............00+ 4,091,180} 487,475*  11°9 | 367,954 | 9’ 
Wilts Hants&teM sista 2 2,632,169 38,382 1°s 129,530 4°9 
Gloucester, Devon, &e. ........ 4,068,169 26,608 | o7 165,115 4°1 
Norfolk, &eo. . Be tie teri tee, fe ek 19,236 o”7 34,009 ee 
Northampton, din. at aes: 1,376,421 13,793 ae) 62,371 rar 
28,549,30411,156,656 | 4:0 12,702,863 | 9°s 








* Including London ‘‘ belt.” 





Considering the absence of mines and almost of manufactures 
within the metropolitan circle, the extent of country, outside 
London in its widest sense, which is occupied by progressive 
populations, is noticeable. The remaining divisions in the south 
and east show much lower figures. The high ratio in Durham is 
of course due to the extension of coal mining. 


Progress of Towns. 


I have already furnished the details as to the aggregate 
population at each census of the area which I have marked off as 
representing London in 1891, but it may be useful to show the 
area which could have been allotted to London at each census, and 
the population therein, together with the extent and population 
of the remaining parishes, thus :— 
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London, Added in the next 20 Years. Added Later. 
Acres. Population. Acres. Population. Acres, Population. 
1801....| 44,035 922,837 — — 199,526 137,312 
*11....| 44,035] 1,086,998 565 2,259 198,961 171,146 
*21....1 44,035 | 1,820,265 10,754 18,135 188,772 183,757 
*31....| 44,600 | 1,591,644: 23,848 59,899 Leer ts 169,016 
°41....) 54,789 | 1,888,128 59,259 128,906 T2g;5 04 121,415 
*51....1 68,448 2,363,259 | 134,871 190,188 40,242 29,150 
61....1 114,048 2,949,353 | 114,261 148,798 T5362 11,881 
Pie ass rGseost LOLOG 1) 40,243 39,828 — bs 
°81....| 228,309 | 4,593,547 LR 16,354 — ar 


5,442,249 





— 


°91....] 243,561 





é 

This table shows that in 1801, when the belt round London, 
on 209,918 acres, showed only 54,666 inhabitants, the parishes 
which lay nearer had 137,312 inhabitants on 199,526 acres. In 
1891 the belt had reached 195,196 inhabitants, and was therefore 
more densely peopled than the nearer parishes had been in 1801 ; 
thus we are led to conclude that the additions to the metropolitan 
area which were so considerable after 1851 will again reach 
importance before long. 

The 282 other towns which had at least 2,000 inhabitants in 
1801 may be classified as to their rates of increase as follows :— 


SP SPD EE EEE TEE EE SET AT CE EE SAS SESE RE ES OOK SCRE E EEE | 8 CAAA A EE 











Movement Slow to Middling. Movement Rapid. 





Decrease | 



































141 Progressive. Decrease | Increase 
10% to | Increase | Increase | Increase Increase | Increase 

over Tnceesna ere cee ee Zone yee Ilo and 

10%. 10%. kage A | ec "| upwards. 
30 years 1801-31...) — i it 18 23 27 30 36 
os 31-61... — 5 11 32 30 19 18 26 
A 61-91...) — 8 24 30 33 16 14 16 

141 Unprogressive. 

30 years 1801-31... 1 3 21 61 37 12 a 2 
a -S1-61L 5: 5 49 60 18 8 = L —_— 
9 61-91... 20 57 42 15 6 a — — 








Totals. 





141 
141 
141 


I4t 
141 
141 


OR RAR A ASSET EE ES YS RAS RE RRA i 


It is curious that exactly one-half of these towns (in number) 
belonged to the non-progressive categories. The tables show that 
the remarkable check to their progress after 1831 was more than 
maintained in the final period of thirty years. The following lists 
show which progressive towns met with the severest checks to 
their increase, and which of those in the ‘“ unprogressive” 
categories made a rapid advance at one time :— 
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| 


Increase per Cent. Tucrease per Cent. 
Progressive. Progressive. 
1801-31.) 1831-61.| 1861-91. 1801-31.} 1831-61.} 1861-91. 
mouth* 4. -vaemes 75°0 | 69°3 | 23°0 

Ose mn nS 70°3 | 52°6 | 27:3 | OSWeStEY -rorsesereessnnsesseen 67°6'| 20°9 | 569 

: Be -> |* 99- Melon mothe ii-2..cceeesbees 125°) | 2272 | Log 
Worcester ...ccccccvereesee| 85°3 | 18°2 |° 22°9 & na ; 4 
Oxford. .cscteneen 81:2 | 2774 | 598 | Oldbury occ eceessee: 70°5 202°0 29°5 
Tiancaster sincersecnctarssintes 35°5 | 13°7 | 97:4] Ramsbottom eras Le 981 35°8 20-4 
Macclesfield  ..........+04+ 1841 | 2274 0-2 J Carnarvon... creer! L10°8 oe 159 
Dudley »scgataaieen 128°0 | gs°2 17 Willenhall’ D en tuunye tt 85°6 | 195°8 | 12°2 
Bilston een eee 109'6 | 68'1 37+] Atherton (Lanes.) ........ 28°7 | 41°3 | 168°0 
Kidderminster eon 145°2 67+) 63°2 aN COV LL” Ocssscor am thecceen eens U1 43°3 a 
Merthyr Tydfil ............ 186°6 |125°5 | 16°6 Camborne Week Seige ad By 60°0 82:6 Ne 
Tauntonpet cee tee 98:0 | 261 | 22-2 | Godalming «sss, 830 | 27°6 | 817 
‘Ashton-under-Lyne ....|273°5 | 141°0 | 10°7 Lit Chins cisenossiasucvesciabnaserss 64°8 | 4773 | 23°9 
Workington...) 12°2 0°8 | 267°2 
Rotherham .......... Resscessec] CONS WL 2 gal, Lec 
Durham .....ccccseeneed 846 | 1004 | 141 Increase per Cent. 
Gainsborough ........ 47°8 5°1t| 128°9 Unprogressive. er <= a aes ee 
Gravesend c.-5 coedeysvastsse 1081 | 989 | 2771 1801-31.) 1831-61.| 1861-91. 
Heywood (Lanes.) ...|117°5 | 62°6 | 14°4 TT ey ee 
Northwich .........s0.--+00e 65°82 G°T TAO Bostic esarecpnicieree 86°5 | 33% 10+ 
Margate 5c. cigets-crntsceterter 116°9 3°1T| 113°3 | Trowbridge ........ ce 87:3 3°5¢| 135 
Loughborough .......... 138°9 1-4 :69°St ‘Carmarthen .t2.68-.eee 79°4 O74 3-5 
Sedgley ....sccssssoosee : tors me lel PUTO (8G Go ea ee 862 | 22°3 | 143f % 
Ossteg seteaeebeeeeneeerens 108 A deseo oP? LOWER. UL ytkie decider are 769 88 | 13°4 
Weymouth... ccc 113°3 |}. 33%2 «| (214.4) Chichester" te 2 ee 740 v4 | 112+ 
Darlaston>....cs.0eeesseues T4:4) 9 3°8-) 11:9 | Belper i ..ccccccrcnpatvocecteen 75°3 | 20°5 9-6 
Burton-on-Trent. ........ 21°7 | 147°t |183°4 | Sheerriess «.....c:.ccsccccscereeee 43°6 | 100'0 0-9 
Wednesbury ......-seee 102°8 | 160°4 | 15°4 | Stourbridge .......5....c.000 79°2 | 42°9 6:9 
Tipton wish ccasivecontvekaraxncngony 249°3 | 93°! 154 Oonpletonikacws chance 1613.) sage 15:55 
Folkestone ncnsensitccsee 16:0 .|.125°3 1147-0 | Barnstaple “vice So'l| 154 363 
Brierley Hill .........e000 134°5 | 126°0 6°3 | Whitefield (Lanes.)........ 00-2) Pras) 17-6 
Faversham ..,..0<icsvestesss 27°0 | 44°1 | 67°0 | Dawley Magna (Salop) | 77°7 | 60°1 | 36°5f 
Bridgwater. cyawese 114°8 | 55:2 | 10°] | Maidenhead ................... 21°9 | 36°0 |+ 80°6 
Uxbridgo......c.ccteaens 76°81) 6673 4. 2977 08 Raden 8s occa eee 108°7 | 40°4 | 10°3T9 
Banbury &.ih:-.sseuspseesas BY.) 6608 4 DOr GW igbona ccc 109°G | 22°9t| O38 
Tamworth ........... tevevees 29°. 15 39°4)| 717 PV Spalding (2. cee 94°0 | 34°8 Ar5 
Haslingden :...teaestsvant 90°17 |) w2°o°7 5S°G) | Woleshill ayes 130°3 | 16°8 6°4 
Cheltenham. ............... 553°7 | 73°3 | 10°5 | Stratford-on-Avon ........ 780 | 3074.4 ware 
Todmorden...........0.ss+e0. 99°1 | 29°o0 | 18°6 | St. Ives (Cornwall) ........ 760 | 471 | 13°3F 











* The towns are arranged in order of their magnitude in 1801. 


+ Decrease per cent. 





The towns shown in these lists are ranked in the order of their 
size in 1801. The 141 “unprogressive’’ towns were smaller on 
the average than the “progressive” towns, the largest of them 
being Norwich, Bath, Exeter, and Chester. 
supplies data as to their aggregate population. 

The figures illustrate the great variety of fortune of particular 
places, whilst showing a progressive decline in the general 
tendency to increase, in either class. In these circumstances it 
will not be out of place to submit some data as to the largest 


towns, and also those which are noticeable on account of rapidity 
or slowness of growth. 


A previous table 
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Before doing so, I shall supplement the little table just given 
with a similar one showing the progress of 73 towns, which 
although they had less than 2,000 inhabitants in 1801, had 
attained 10,000 inhabitants and upwards in 1891 :— 





%» 
































Movement Slow to Middling. Movement Rapid. 
Decrease | Decrease | Increase 
ee 10% to | Increase Increase | Increase | Increase | Increase | ; 
ye Increase | to @ 30.| 30—s0. | so—¥o. no—90. | go—110 110 and 
10%. 10%. : "| upwards. 
30 years 1801-31...) — — 7 8 11 11 ) 27 
FOL-Ol 3. — 3 2 6 8 8 5 41 
’61-91.... — A 5 5 6 7 10 39 


39 








Totals. 





73 
73 
re 


= 





These places naturally show high rates of increase for the most 
part, and their increase has been well maintained. ‘ 

Coming now to individual towns, the following were the 
largest in 1891. I give in each case the population and increase 
within the full area assigned to the place at that date, usually 
rather in excess of a scientific area :— 





Increase, Increase per Cent. Population. 
1801-91, 
as from 


tooto | 1801-31.) 1831-61.) 1861-91. 1501. 1891. 


eS | ee | ES RS | SS 


Manchester _ ............ 728 Tale 97°5 59°5 | 121,141 | 881,622 
Liverpool s.1:s.4.<casee 979 150°5 151°2 55'6 89,127 | 872,999 
Birmingham ............ 761 96°9 121°7 74:4 79,196 | 602,618 
AE 2055. sxncte soars 690 132°1 67°7 774 53,162 | 367,059 
SSIS GUS, sery-s cede cost-p 709 99°3 101°1 769 47,179 | 334,538 
Newcastle .........c000000 672 68°7 103°1 96°1 46,215 | 310,381 
ES PESLO LA caverteaysccddeose oath 433 76°3 47°8 6671 70,419 | 304,866 
PCE GC ICR sc deecvsrSscsaenva 684 107°0 99°8 65°4: 35,612 | 243,674 
Nottingham ............ 572 104°8 56°3 786 | 41,649 | 238,242 
ai (York-} | . 361 | 205-7 | 1839 | 903 | 16,498 | 210,964 
Mille oe 643 782 | 801 | 1004 | 31,892 | 205,085 
Portsmouth ............ 415 41°6 86°4, 57°3 44,521 | 184,703 
Ti COSb ON oi. olstacetsone 898 125°6 63°5 143°4 19,696 | 176,909 
Pl omouth i tin. cee... 364 75°0 69°3 23°0 | 43,286 | 157,716 
ES PIGRICOU spsdhassneas-oe=xe 1,855 451°2 109°2 60°9 4,662 | 142,129 
Sunderland................ 567 63°0 110°6 65°1 24,998 | 141,693 
RPTL, faa S sete cies 55306 169°0 497°3 230°2 2,664 | 141,339 
TPROULS ELVA scar tr, deat Senses: 1,093 169°3 123°4 81°7 12,024 ; 131,463 
Black burt -......0-.00:.5; 814 | 1142 123°4 70°2 | 15,375 | 125,193 
SPPORLOLLE ccrviccsap scours A148 139°1 128°7 31°2 17,148 | 122,983 
PROTON deevcarsieeeshs contcurs 597 135°2 67°9 51:2 20,374 | 121,634 
EMIT A CAN eke a es 428 861 57:0 46°6 23,772 | 101,823 
BW EPP WLE LL cil iicocts te aseahe > 274 | 658 22°5 348 36,854 | 100,970 
DICED Y Aoceasisececsentecos ee 789 113°6 97°71 87°4 12,472 | 98,410 





Next, taking the cases of most rapid increase amongst smaller 
towns, which in 1801 had at least 4,000 inhabitants :-— 
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Tnerease, 

1801-91, 

as from 
100 to 
Southampton ..soeeee 878 
SS WANSES | pexsesescesi¥orersanits 861 
Ashton-under-Lyne® .... 997 
South Shields .............06 pte: 
‘Wealealt\ 7 .,45 teen 720 
Northampton. .............00 825 
West Bromwich ............ 1,046 
Merthyr Tydfil................ 954 
Burton-on-Trent ............ 853 
Darlington Busine 780 


Increase per Cent. 


4 


130°5 


153°8 50°1. 

99°4 115°7 100°1 
273°5 141°0 -10°7 
70°3 87'9 122°5 
44°8 169°9 84°3 
101°7 104°6 99°9 
169°5 172°7 42°3 
186°6 125°5 16°6 
21°7 147°1 183°4 
81°9 i9'9 138°4 


* Including Stalybridge and Dukinfield. 


Population, 


1801-31.) 1831-61.| 1861-91.) 1801. 





10,472 
10,670 
8,492 
T1,011 
10,884 
95329 
5,687 
79795 
5433 


1891. 





91,980 
91,851 
84,654 
78,391 
78,377 
76,921 
59,474 
58,080 
46,320 


"5,000 | 39,007 


Thirdly, in addition to Cardiff, Brighton, and Bradford, which 
appear in the first list, there are many other examples of towns 
practically new, from which the following are taken :— 





Increase, 
180)-91, 
as from 
foo to 
Ports. 
Middlesboro: ~ x...cssuyosssees 13,104 
Ntoekton = (poc,0-t asbeaces 1,565 
Hartlepool: ..schiGoaic 33959 
Grimsby .):5GAain cee aeeees 2,949 
Newport (Mon.) ............ 2,934 
Barrow-in-Furness ........ 514.20 
el AITOW trite bokteeded dts 3,248 
Tdlanelly ; \..c2cttotisestestere 1,078 
Goole 45:...Aidn ane 25903 
Barty 91.4, sdatesiena seen 35368 
Tailbury’...cctteeecpene 1,805 
Industrial. 

Bornley:depccmtesete ce 1,655 
Sb. Helengedn sitheseuk irene 1,018 

Ebbw Vale, Tredegar AP 
and Nantyglo ........ } 23°94, 
Smethwick® 5 2i.csscars-ccs 1,939 
Aberdare ie ann eae 25753 
AGCYINGtON a ctricccs lass 1,255 
Swindon te saacviewas osm yh a et 3 
Linton) “oss iests.nveestestoneees 1,047 
Nelson Aavcihetanar tes. 1,350 
Widnes? tahini ent: 2,823 
Orewe) kis ase iiae 23,769 
Batley, Fatale asec 1,116 
Farnworth (Lancs.) 1,651 
Cannock (Staffs.).......000 I, 517 
Runcorn Wasceae tee 1,425 
Castleford (W. Riding) 1,783 
Festiniogy casoetinane rSt3 
Normanton vessenpeeenre 3,708 
Swinton (W. Riding)... | 2,052 


Increase per Cent. 


1801-31.) 1831-61.| 1861-91. 


ee 


28°4 | 2581°3 | 280°6 
93:1 | 1060 | 293°3 
29:0 | 1199°7 | 136-2 
1563 | 1576 | 346°6 
316-2 | 2503 | 101°2 
25°5 | 3817:7 | 9842 
129°8 80°5 | 683°1 
157°3. |\ 126-0 85°4 
3282 | 1773 | 1444 
18°5 9:0 | 2507°5 
84°3 "7-0 | 453-2 
1559 | 1839 | 127°7 
87°5 | 191°2 86"4 
642°7 | 186°0 36°4 
858 | 3021 | 159°5 
1666 | 715°4 26°7 
1042. | 1815 | 1182 
454 | 2936 | 381°3 
83:9 | 213-0 81:8 
103°0 558 | 3268 
86°8 | 247°7 | 3346 
22°3 |5,412°8 | 252°5 
88:1. | 1923 | 102°6 
1035 | 1978 | 172°5 
30°3 64:5 | 607°6 
265°1 99:9 95°3 
439 | 239'7 | 264-9 
1251 | 1763 | 143-2 
2°5 98:9 | 1,717:8 
1647 | 1548 | 2042 





* Might be ranked as a Birmingham suburb. 


Population. 


1801. 


581 
4,176 
1,639 
1,911 
1,904 

954 
1,566 
25972 

542 

394 

677 


5,22 
79573 
25239 


25275 
1,486 
33077 
1,198 
33095 
2,322 
1,063 

V2.0 
25574 
1,439 
1,359 
1,379 

793 

732 

276 
; 473 





1891. 





76,135 
65,342 
64,882 
56,364 
55,858 
51,712 
50,858 
32,034: 
15,735 
13,272 
12,219 


86,480 
77,076 


64,866 


44,105 
40,917 
38,603 
33,001 
32,401 
31,339 
30,011 
28,761 
28,719 
23,758 
20,613 
19,650 
14,143 
11,073 
10,234 
9,705 


+ Opposite Runcorn. 
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Increase, Increase per Cent. Population. 
1801-91, 
as from 


rooto | 1801-31. 1831-61.| 1861-91.) 1801. | 1891. 








Residential. 
MAARUUUL Hans cas7. bainsseevece 1,771 222°2 129°1 139°8 | 3,175 [56,225 
DOUG HPOL tie. Liy.ccti wats cpoatens 2,256 | 130°0 182°2 247°5 | 2,456 155,413 
Bournemouthf...........-s000 1263 42°6 56°8 460°2 | 4,262 153,384 
Cheltenham ................006 1,252 | 553°7 73'3 10°5 | 4,031 [50,464 
Hestbourne 216.024 meee 1,777 65°2 95°4: 450°4 | 2,015 [35,799 
TCAMINGTOM «2.0.14, r0eccreeeees 3,762, | 8710 174°2 41°3 923 127,197 
ER RIELS US Yes oxel? uchudeigsnisapneceben 3,047 | 327°5 3584 55'S 838 | 25,534 
LAGI GOL: sts... ccs sdesayertoss 1,731 68°2 130°4 346°8 | 1,445 | 25,014 
ARGLORUGR. vy dieaneks cog viet erointe 1,008 512 193°6 127°0 2,246 | 22,646 
VE OPEN co Fe.cts usp ees dpe 1,575 | 322°6 40°8 164°6 | 1,119 [17,622 
Weston-super-Mare ....| 11,246 | 849°3 513°6 93°1 138 [15,520 
wo UP EAE to 8 16 hall a a EP Soe 1,017 86°8 51°2 259°9 1,213 [12,3383 
Sale§ (Cheshire) ............ 1,178 34'8 174°6 | 2182 819 | 9,644 


_ —— —— —————_—__— e — 


{ The area assigned includes Christchurch. 
§ Virtually a suburb of Manchester, 











Finally, I shall show the towns, already of some importance 
in 1801, where the rates of increase since then have been lowest :— 























Increase, Iucrease per Cent. Population. 
1801-91, q an 4 Te 
“onto, | 1801-31. 1831-61. 1861-91] 1801. | 1891. 

In the North and West.* 
WY OCCOBLED).ccadsonepssaccareseany 2.76 85°3 18°2 22°9° 117,078 | 47,076 
REE BEOUY cis sans oscacoxleen pee 272 | 42°2 46°6 30°3 Ji15,158 | 41,171 
SHrewsDury wrrreesrrereeveeee 240 52°0 26'3 25°2 [12,044 | 28,943 
Whitehaven .........c.ccese0 186 47°9 24:3 10 | 10,628 | 19,733 
SOE MACE etsy. slixetivnvashnceeal 135 31°7 31 O4t | 9,887 | 13,377 
BAY RAR Sieve scjstSe done ssnconvanGe 142 84 159 13°4 9,597 | 13,660 
PRBTAG foe her caeetccssseyettand 180 4.4," 4, 39 20°0 8,015 | 14,430 
Wellington (Salop) ........ 163 28°4 34°4 ' 5 6t | 7,531 | 12,276 
PEE ELETOFO. <csrsssqecsse naa vata? 278 52°9 40°8 29°1 7,292 | 20,267 
PR OWEY bakes eestor stcint sean oas 207 42°0 20°3 26°7 6,730 | 14,571 
MSE OM osccccnvncs tovcassies 266. 574 8°5 55°7 5,988 | 15,925 
SMEG INT neceassceiscicstateeresrsese ante AO 86°5 33°1 1-O0F | 5,926 | 14,570 
PSPOTISETOVO esis serscncsnss 002 Etaat 46°0 25°7 20°2 5,898 | 18,006 
Whitefield (Lancs.)........ | 250 90°2 11'8 17°6 5,786 | 14,472 
Warwitk bisttepncacess. t4 2i2 | , O23 16°0 12°6 5,607 | 11,903 
Carmarthen ....ccssssecgeoeys | 186 79'4 0-4 3°5 5,548 | 10,338 
RSV ORLAY ar terrestns perc phere: 37°6 29°9 29°9 5,401 | 12,539 


* In the order of population in 1801. 


+ Decrease. 
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Increase, Increase per Cent. Population. 
| 1801-91, = 
as from 
roo to | 1801-31.| 1831-61.| 1861-91. 1801. 1891. 

In the South and East. 
Novwidh= «iio nn 274 65°8 22°5 34°8 136,854 | 100,970 
Balt 3a. cower Micclesters sees P A150 53°0 3°4 1°3* 133,196 | 51,844 
Exetery oustintetc mers 232 66°2 21°3 148 J 19,734 | 45,813 
Wayiiatiite acre ae 296 47°9 42-1 410 [16,761 | 49,629 
Canterbury  ..cccc5..ccr. | 198 42°7 28°9 78 [11,699 | 28,207 
LB gig se eee cro et , 182 32°4 20°9 13°5 | 10,096 | 18,360 
ROALRRLVEY G cescnce eoncysapemaste Bi ty, 32°9 6:7 38°8 8,gs2 | 17,621 
PHONG PAHs erie 130 39°8 8:5* 14 8,840 | 11,464 
TUES OL scene | 196 868 22°3 14°3* | 7,657 | 14,978 
Bury St. Edmunds ........ oh 49°4. 16°5 249 7,655 | 16,630 
NCW DUP Jisssaresthssctenpeeaey 195 51:2 57 21°8 6,655 | 12,957 
TIVEregI) Olt f.cee ee 167 50°1 7:0 4°3 6,505 | 10,892 
Newport (I. of Wight) 205 48°1 28°9 74 5,938 | 12,173 
OOS FP cowpecusenaooae i aeoe 41°6 18°8 58°2 5,801 | 15,3848 
row bride °<.. <ccas.ceneee 205 87°3 s5* | leo 5,799 | 11,901 
SINGOTHCBE}.).eccuneaete 290 43°6 100°0 0°9 5,562 | “46,111 
BEPOUG ree cspneiceceistes em 213 58°7 5°6 26°7 5,422 | 11,519 
LICL Weonduscel ccectswut naman 164 341 3°6 181 5,420 | (8,891 





* Decrease. 





Of these 35 places, 29 increased most rapidly in the first period 
of thirty years, when the agricultural districts were increasing in 
population. Only two places showed a fair rate of increase in 
1861-91, namely, Mansfield and Poole. 

The towns which in 1891 had attained a population of 20,000 
persons, and which are not in any of the above lists, are shown 1m 
Appendix C. 

In Appendix D I have set out a comparative view of the 
population and area occupied by each of the classes of towns, of 
populous and of rural districts, at each successive census, in 
England and Wales. 

In Appendix EK are shown the rates per cent. of increase or 
decrease in each of the thirteen divisions of each of these classes of 
population, fourteen in number. 

As the relative importance of the classes varies exceedingly, it 
has to be shown how the population in each division is constituted, 
and this is done in Appendix F. 

With the help of these tables, a few concluding observations 
concerning town populations may be made. 

Towns classed as having at least 4,000 inhabitants in 1801. 
These were of least importance in the Welsh division; in fact, 
the largest town in Wales itself, in 180], was Swansea, with about 
6,812 inhabitants. The Northampton district ranked next, and 
then the Norfolk and Cumberland divisions. The proportions 


i 
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belonging to the ‘‘ unprogressive” class were in many cases 
insignificant, but in Norfolk, Cumberland, Gloucester, Wilts, and 
the Welsh division they were noticeable. 

Towns of less magnitude in 1801.—These were relatively insigni- 
ficant in the metropolitan circle, and the Norfolk and Cumber- 
Jand divisions ranked next. In the two last-named divisions, and 
in that of Gloucester, Devon, &c., ‘‘ unprogressive” towns pre- 
ponderated, but elsewhere they did not exceed one-third of the 
whole. 

It is well to bear in mind that the ‘“‘natural” increase by 
excess of births over deaths is such that in ninety years 100 
persons would increase to more than 300 (on an average of 
experience), so that the “unprogressive”’ places must generally 
have sustained losses by migration. An increase of 200 per cent. 
in ninety years is about equal to 45 per cent. in thirty years, or 
13 per cent. in ten years. On reference to Appendix E it will be 
seen that in the period 1801-31 there were, out of 36 ratios 
of increase in “‘unprogressive”’ towns, 17 as high as 45 per cent., 
but in the following sixty years, out of 72 similar ratios, one 
only exceeding 45 per cent. This indicates a tremendous and 
universal check after 1831, doubtless brought about by similar 
causes to those which have in the same period depressed agricul- 
tural populations. If we look at the decennial tables for the 
thirty years 1861-91, we find, out of 108 ratios, only two exceeding 
13 per cent., and 16 showing actual decrease. 

Again consulting the decennial ratios, we find, that whilst 
agricultural population showed an unusually high rate of increase 
in 1811-21, the same is true of “unprogressive” towns, the ratio 
being 13 per cent. or more in 30 out of 36 cases, but in 1821-31 
only equally high in 13 out of the same number of cases. There 
was something like a rally in the rates of increase of the larger 
northern ‘“‘ unprogressive”’ towns in 1841-51, and for this and 
similar phenomena the appendices may be consulted. 

As to the ‘ progressive” towns, 1811-41 was the period of 
most rapid growth for the larger ones, and 1811-31 for those next 
in order (with 2,000—4,000 inhabitants in 1801), but 1851-81 was 
a time of rapid growth for very small or altogether new towns, 
and 1881-91 saw a strikingly reduced growth in each class. In 
the last three decennial periods, out of 47 ratios relating to 
progressive towns— 


29 were over 20 percent. in 1861-71 
32 ” ” ” °71-81 
20 ” ” ” *81-91 


In the final decennium the number of ratios below 13 per cent. 
was 13, or somewhat above one-fourth of the whole of these 
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towns had ceased to receive a balance of immigrants in excess of 
emigrants, 


Populous Districts. 


Besides the areas, 346,796 acres in extent, which might be 
called populous in 1801, other areas, aggregating 573,337 acres, 
were even then much better peopled than the rural districts 
generally, and are now ranked as new populous districts ‘‘ unpro- 
‘‘oressive.” Excluding these, the districts which had only 
reached in 1801 an average density of o°2 per acre, and which 
in 1891 had risen to a density of 1°46 per acre, cover 1,513,686 
acres. 

The ‘‘ unprogressive ” populous districts only attained moderate 
importance at the best; they contained the following percentages 
of total population in 1891, in the divisions where they figured 
most prominently :— 


Per Cent. 
Gloucester, Devety G66. .ses.tscase saccearteenteiaccaneeren 5°3 
West itidi ng: 20, cessesrscstsastens biuvea atti eaememtaeer es BI 
Dintolyg NGt0d, Wcedh cts Mi vascrasctiescories ep titescdeiees 4°5 
Northampbony G0, -i.ssihiitimesre syglesete aetna CD i 
DN Or Fools, S607 snunizss easmyckanne cenit oh innit on csaeh om conn cates denims Lie 


Like the “ unprogressive”’ towns, they showed a comparatively 
high rate of increase in 1801-31, and a low one in the following 
sixty years, and their highest rates of increase were in 1811-21, 
when out of 23 ratios, 16 were at and above 13 per cent. increase. 
In the latest decennium, 1881-91, there were only 3 ratios exceed- 
ing that rate. 

The “ progressive” populous districts are much more interest- 
ing. The older ones showed a similar tendency to a high rate of 
increase in 1811-21, but again in 1871-81 many of them grew 
rapidly. There was a decided check in 1881-91, save in the two 
divisions of Durham and Lincoln, Notts, &c., where the most 
striking instances of increase were respectively Wallsend (from 
13,737 to 20,113), Greasley (Notts), from 8,867 to 11,143, and 
Wigston Magna (Leicester), from 4,299 to 7,013. The first two 
districts have been principally influenced by extensions of 
industrial employments, including coal mining, the last probably 
by railway works. 

The new populous districts of a progressive character bulk 
most largely in the divisions Durham, &c., and Wales, &c., and 
they comprehend very many colliery districts. Many of them are 
densely enough peopled to justify the idea that they contain towns, 
as the following table will show :— 













Division. Population 

















. Area. |= cz = = 
1801. 1891. 
‘ Acres. 

Durham, Kc. ............0060-. 69,757 | 18,710 | 222,732 

Wales, Salop, &c. ........-+. 58,217 | 7,081 | 167,402 

2 incoln, Notts, &c. ........ 27, 218 | 10,346 | 90,189 

may est. Riding ..........0.00-. 29,899 | 9,886 | 91,351 
Lancashire and Cheshire 23,341 9,915 | 71,755 | 

Cle .:...3:. 17,279| 4,749 | 68,231 

Th eee 23,518| 7,295 | 65,608 

N 8,560 | 1,823 | 36,478 

Wilts, | ae iE: 10,633) 2,364 | 29,177 

7,305| 3,712 | 26,508 

Rae 3,943} 833 | 13,935 

1,957 874 5,513 

Be te 871] 676 | 2,197 

282,498 | 73,214 | 891,026 





able. 


of population is great :— 




















Relies Be Acre oer ards. 
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districts are within the areas of coalfields. 
in the metropolitan circle, and some of the densely peopled districts 
within its limits include the camp at Aldershot, also Shorncliffe 
and South Shoebury. The Stafford division, besides various 
mining and industrial districts, includes Yardley and Northfield, 
near Birmingham, places apparently of a residential character. 
The North Riding is, like Cumberland, chiefly affected in the iron- 
making districts. In the Wilts division there are several populous 
places near towns, especially near Brighton, Southampton, and 
Hastings. In the Gloucester division I find Portland, some mining 
districts in Somerset, and Twerton, near Bath. In the Northampton 
division, some railway works affect districts near Bletchley, and 
in the N orfolk division, the small town of Cromer is most notice- 





Acres. 
148,619 
240,104 

87,869 
94,915 
127,613 
168,460 
90,111 
31,148 
56,595 
83,231 
43,305 


33,071: 


31,147 


1,231,188 
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Lower Densities. 
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It is indeed supposed that these districts, even those least 
densely peopled, do include towns, in an unknown number of 
cases, and one of the most interesting results of a carefully 
conducted census would be to inform us more clearly on this 
subject. What we can, however, readily discern is that in the 
five divisions ranked highest in the last table, the most populous 














PR pelatie Density 
2 per 
1801...4°2.28933 Acre. 
19,523| 172,034 | 1°20 
28,690| 235,185} 0°98 
20,373 | 104,912] 1°19 
24,044| 112,122| 1°18 
30,027| 152,305] 1°19 
34,667 | 177,286) 1°05 
17,026 82,782 | 0°92 
6,258| 34,900] 1°12 
9,512 52,143 | 0°92 
17,760 96,065 | 1°15 
5,578 37,288 | 0°86 
7,390 32,702 | 0°99 
6,742 27,745 | 0°89 
|227,590 | 1,317,419 | — 





There are no coalfields 


A few examples of high densities in mining and industrial 
districts are shown below, together with instances where, although 
the average density is little more than 2 a sons per acre, the mass 
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Population. Density 
Registration District. Parish. Areas” pra ee ed 
1801. 1851. 1891. ] Acre. 
Durhan, &c. Acres. 
Auckland -s.issocsassactvests Shildon + ;dAhciaumeaencrt 598 101 2,144 7,870 | 13°16 
Houghton-le-Spring...| Hetton-le-Hole ..............+. 1,618 212 5,664 | 12,726 | 7°87 
Tynemonbh yee Cowpoin ite. aur omteune 1,738 853 4,045 12,982 747 
Sa aeeteen { Tunstad itso ieee oer! 808 Speed hae weg h 4,503 | 5°57 
faba aay i, Ry hope’; ian. eee ere 1,585 254. 475 7,541 | 4°76 
Coundon Grange... 669 25 585 3,187 }| 4°76 
Auckland iuseveaee } Coundoniien: 2e eee 794 163 1,073 3,635 | 4°58 
Crook and Billy Row........ 4,058 193 2,764 | 11,480 | 2°82 
Durhawi Satya Brandon and Byshottles....| 6,683 522 525 | 14,239 | 2°13 
Morpeth :a2..cicercoms Bed ling tort <hi.cree eect 8,470 | 1,422 5,101 | 16,996 } 2°01 
Wales, Salop, &e. 
Neath Michaeistone Lower ........ 1,019 137 | 5,421 5,280 | 5°18 
eat nny: Aberiivon iod.c Seay 15331 275 | 2,880 6,086 } 4°57 
Wrexham 4is.01scdeske. Broughton }s.siesvren cee 1,242 762 2,002 5,030 | 4°05 
Pohtypooteten eae Trevethin-with-Pontypoo]) 11,060 es 16,864 zane 2°05 
. VetradylOGwe toyncateen< 19,441 P 951 68,721 3°53 
Pontypridd ........... { Tian woes f Teen eae gee 426 8,253 | 30,712 | 2°34 
Lincoln, Notts, &c. 
Basfordsch bata seee Heanors cise cae eae 1,579 eed 3,427 9,779 | 6°19 
W hittamgetor © sicrsstetesas ot tus 1,581 J 874 8,798 | 5°56 
Chesterfield ........ { Claylane or Claycross ...| 1,326 a 2,278 7,143 | 5°39 
Hastwoods is. a.qautae 951 35 | 1,720 4,363 | 4°59 
Basford ...sssecsosssssen + Hucknall Torkard ............ 3 1 | 1497 2,970 | 18,094 | 3°99 
West Riding. 
Barns eyiivc<ccinscaan Nether Hoyland....i.......:. 2,085 823 2,912 | 11,006 | 5°28 = 
Rotherham. ......c-ssesss Bee warn rg io cna cczaadns sens 2,578 | 1,011 2,533 | 11,983 | 4°65 
Pontefract*-'.,....:2.00e NP RIREWODCL! pts tts cestesettetord 1,082 233 576 4,806 | 4°44 
Barnsley =a:..cixenees oni well ts.cakeoo kee 3,851 614 1,627 | 10,942 | 2°84 
Lancashire, &e. 
Bolton:.ike2 eee Groat) Liéver © *...ccicvidseccseaess 867 398 wis 5,400 6°2 
Wigan ‘cocaine Agpully doin Av sennieas 1,905 | 1,203 | 3278 8,952 | 4°70 
Wirral. coche NY DUO Y eek lentes Merce ne aa2 170 909 5,107 | 4°14 
Barton-upon-Trwell....| Urmston ........cesseesseeeeeeees 993 | \ 082 730 4,042 | 4°07 
Stafford, &e. 
Burton-on-Trent ........ Church Gresley ............04 1,240 245 1,257 6,209 | 5°09 
Stourbridge ..........0000 Wollaston 2 ee 476 366 1,229 2,333 | 4°90 
Burton-on-Trent ........ Swadlincote. .iiccckevcdcesased. 642 216 1,007 2,945 | 4°59 
Wolverhampton ........ Wednesfield .....sscccssseees 3,688 | 1,088 | 4,858 | 12,024 | 3°26 
Solihull. 2 2 aL BECLLOY. C besnigevtaradiiatieetccnatee 75590 1,906 2,753 17,141 2°26 
N. and E. Ridings. 
Guisborough oo... Skinningrove .......scccscessees 188 67 114 1,666 | 8°86 
GRAB ES Gnentty asasver tee 1,462 99 195 9,128 | 6°24 
Middlesbro’ ,........... ' Pistoia lA.2.. Le acieskue pap ao 288 465 | 10,695 | 4°75 
WEST Ae Este Bc ey 4 2,883 307 446 8,757 | 3°04 © 
Cumberland, &c. 
Cockermouth ............ Ellenboro’, &........ss+scs000 996 471 |. 969 4,471 | 4°49 
Whitehaven............... Gleatortias: acnkiinacas 2,947 362 | 1,779 9,464 | 3°21 
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The importance of these newly-peopled districts, and their 
comparative obscurity, must excuse the space I have occupied in 
imperfectly describing them. Their collective increase was most 
important in the thirty years 1851-81, but in Durham and in 
Wales the impulse came thirty years earlier. In the final period, 
1881-91, there was a check as considerable as that which occurred 
in 1841-51 (namely, to about two-thirds the rate experienced in 
the preceding decennium), but even then all the divisions, save 
Cumberland, Durham, and North York, must have gained upon a 
balance of migrations. 

Rural Districts. 

The chief lesson to be learnt from a study of the local move- 
ments of population in the rural districts is the uniformity which 
pervaded them. In those districts, about one-ninth of the whole 
rural area, which have been distinguished as having increased at 
least 15 per cent. in population in the fifty years 1841-91, there 
has practically been continuous increase, five cases to the contrary 
out of 117 being negligeable. But the only decennial period in 
which the natural increase was retained was 1811-21. Since then, 
out of gt ratios, eight only reached 13 per cent., so that in 83 cases 
a loss by migration was sustained. 

Excluding these, it will be seen that in every division there 
has latterly been absolute decrease, even greater in the sparsely 
peopled parts* than in the rest, during 1871-91. In 1811-21 the 
rates of increase correspond pretty nearly with the natural incre- 
ment, though, having regard to the augmented marriage and birth- 
rates after Waterloo, it is possible that in most cases a balance 
of emigrants departed. Since 1821] these districts have first 
augmented their average emigration so as to absorb in 1821-41 
fully half their natural increase, and after 1841 have parted with 
practically the whole of it, with in general a further quota. In 
Staffordshire, Lancashire, and West Yorkshire divisions, the neigh- 
bourhood of thriving towns and industrial districts has promoted 
the tendency to emigration from rural parishes earlier than else- 
where. 

Reverting to the rural districts classed as comparatively 
progressive, it may here be noted that in 1881-91 :— 

















Acres. 1891. Population. 
Those showing zo per cent. increase aggregated 612,348 166,425 
53 a less progressive state ............ 2,83 2,863 772,507 
3544.5,211 938,932 


4 The conversion of arable land into permanent pasture cannot have affected 
these districts much; but their inhabitants may have been attracted to the mines. 
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Consequently there was not a near prospect of the transfer of any 
very extensive area from this class to that of new ‘populous 
‘* districts.” 

The Appendix F shows in a summary table what proportion of 
the population in 1891 of ordinary rural districts was found in those 
distinguished as being slightly progressive since 1841. On the 
whole this proportion is 938,932 out of 4,791,643 or 19°6 per 
cent., but it will be seen that in the Northampton, Norfolk, and 
Gloucester divisions the ratios range from 2°8 to 6°5 per cent. only. 
‘The large proportion of such slightly progressive districts in the 
metropolitan circle is perhaps the most noticeable fact further 
disclosed, for in Durham the rural districts not sparsely peopled 
are of small extent. 


General Remarks. 


The inquiry embodied in this paper has, I think, brought out 
clearly— 


(a.) The vast change in the territorial distribution, the 
amount, and the industrial means of support of our 
population since 1801. 


(b.) The moderate extent of country which has been affected 
by the immense developments of the ninety years 


1801-91. 


It has prepared the way for a closer study of the results as to 
numbers of the census of 1901 than could otherwise have been 
attempted. , 

Incidentally, every town which had 20,000 inhabitants in 1891 
has been noticed, and its progress indicated. The desirability of 
information as to the occupations of the people in the limited 
areas occupied by the towns and the populous districts becomes 
more evident, as it is obvious that the sources of our prosperity 
and the indications of our industrial vicissitudes are to be found 
there. And without disparaging the value of a census in relation 
to actuarial inquiries and municipal work, I think its most: 
important purpose is that of showing the strength of the nation, 
and the degrees in which its various industries are thriving or 
declining. 
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APPENDIX. 





A.—Details as to the Composition of the Thirteen Divisions 
adopted in this Paper. 


Eight Divisions in the North and West. 


aug beriland Os. sscesnawsvceees Cumberland and Westmorland. 
SIGS Dah cs RCE a a Durham and Northumberland. 
North and East Ridings ..... North and East Ridings (York). 
West Riding ...............-000... West Riding (York). 


Lancashire and Cheshire ...._ Lancashire and Cheshire. 

Lincoln, Notts, &c.  ........00 Lincoln, Rutland, Leicester, Notts, and Derby. 

Stafford, Warwick, &c......... Stafford, Warwick, and Worcester. 

Wales, Salop, &¢. sores { North and South Wales. Salop, Hereford, and 
Monmouth. 


Five Divisions in the South and East. 


Gloucester, Devon, &c......... Gloucester, Somerset, Dorset, Devon, and Cornwall. 


( Wilts, Hants (except the registration district of 
Hartley Wintney); also Newbury, Hungerford, 
| Faringdon, Abingdon, Wantage, Wallingford, 
; Bradfield, and Readin in Berks); West- 
eerie Sits catia bourne, Midhurst, ao West eee at 
| East Preston, Thakeham, Petworth, Steyning,. 
Brighton, Lewes, Hailsham, Eastbourne, Battle, 

_ Hastings, and Rye (in Sussex). 


C London, Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, Essex, and 
Hertford; adding Biggleswade, Ampthill, 
Woburn, Leighton Buzzard, and Luton (in 
Bedford) ; Aylesbury, Wycombe, Amersham,,. 
; : and Eton (in Bucks) ; Henley and Thame (in 
ee CO : Oxford) ; canes Gab hase asl ee 
stead, and Windsor (in Berks); Hartley 
Wintney (in Hants); Horsham, Cuckfield, 
East Grinstead, Uckfield, and Ticehurst (in 
. Sussex). 

Northampton and Huntingdon; adding Bedford 
f (in Bedfordshire) ; Newport Pagnell, Winslow, 
Northampton, &¢. 00.000 4 and Buckingham (in Bucks); Headington, 
| Oxford, Bicester, Woodstock, Witney, Chipping 

Norton, and Banbury (in Oxfordshire). 


IN OVERLIES Quy. - ec akiilevas ckkstanvoaes Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridge. 








Note.—In every case the counties mentioned are registration counties, and 
the districts are registration districts, as constituted in 1891, there having been 
various re-arrangements of districts since 1851, all which, save small alterations. - 
in parish boundaries, have been given effect to in the tables. 
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B.—Decennal Progress in National Subdivisions. 











Increase per Cent. in Decennium ending 





1811, 1821.) 1831.) 1841. 


























1851. 

















1861.) 1871. 1881. 1891. 




















Progressive. | 
London Wit.sitaee: oneness ee 18°9 | 20°8 | 19°6 | 17°6 | 20°6 | 20°4 | 20°6 (229 | 181 
| , i 
» belé around. \..c..ccumer | i0'o frO°7 S12 F115 PO iso ree | 16°4 | 23°2 
+o towns 4,000 and upwards* | 21°2 | 26°0 | 32°1 | 26°6 | 24°3 | 20°2 | 186 | 19°8 | 14°4 
TX oy, - 12, 000,10 4,000" eee | 22°9 | 2672 | 25:1 | 22°7 118-2 19'I |1771 | 199 | 138°9 
4G» ce Ai COO jy, ODO trie 23°4 |.26°8 | 23°7 | 20°7 | 23°1 | 28°3 | 28°2 | 28-2 | 22°5 
69 TOW COWNS cssiescansastionssecsexenns> 29°5 | 28°0 | 83°5 | 46°9 | 30°0 | 40°4 | 37°7 | 35°2 | 26°7 
TPéraots in LS0IlCa ee IP bo25t PIS 6a 7'2 1897 8 ae eee 
‘ (ROBY) teen -kas oe setonnt 19°3 | 21°4 | 21°2 | 29°7 |18°8 13074 1 30m | aaen 21-8 
Unprogressive. 
_42 towns 4,000 and upwards* | 10°] | 21°2 |11°3 | 673 | 79 | 31 | 44] 6o| 33 
99 4, - 2,000 to 4,000* $2°4)) 16°39, 7140, 9°3° 7 eee eee eG oe 
“149. a) Ah yCDamp ce, 000s 10°2 | 16°7 |10°9 | 84 } 3¥ | -o74 | pl ite ees 
Populousna TSGn eas aren 14°3:115°6 (11:0 | 9°5 | 44) 12>). 26) or ¥ 4rd 
eR st gpa Oe (aloe 180 | 1671 {11'9 | 8-5.) 4:9 | 324960) 560 | 6g 
Rural (@) BPAsed dts sssamcanteennes 840) 12%2-fob2) 3°45) O84 aight) WI1t ete or 
» (6) rowing weedeat 10°0.4°15"3 48°04 979 «}-75L S69) Om eeatroey - 
js 2 oo) binesrpae ee les cs 77 )14'9 4.07 C4 06a LO atatie dl 2h aetiod oF 
* Tn 1801. + Decrease per cent. 
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C.—List of Towns having in 1891 at least 20,000 Inhabitants, outside the 
categories mentioned in the Paper. In the order of their (Corrected) 
Populations tr 1891. 

















Increase, Increase per Cent. Population. * 
1801-91, 
as from 
100 to 1801-31. | 1831-61. | 1861-91. 1801. 1891. 
In the North and West. | 
BELMUGEPSHEIC 5. << ccccenwetsensss 591 127° 75°2 48°3 16,147 95,420 
BSUOCK PONE, .,t4-cececeoneenerees 396 110°7 30°2 44°2 21,429 84,766 
Wolverhampton ............... 658 96°8 14671 33°8 12,565 82,662 
UPA haa disoaepepant Sere eee 20 89°8 102°5 61°7 11,951 74,268 
MLOGHOAIG Ws soseesscccens acecvesre 514 107°0 87:0 32°8 14,979 76,975 
BY OV ceese.csss Se ecsinnecus oeeten 372 55°1 63°2 47°1 18,614 69,292 
MOOVETILE Vis cssevesasccrsyaceecess sees 331 70°3 52°6 27°3 16,034 53,004 
PWATTINVEON © ..:ccccceseseoocsres 489 60°6 48°] 10a°d 11,321 55,349 
Bury (aNnCs.) © <2. ..ec0r--eeee = 586 109°1 10175 39°0 9,152 53,62 
PUVMEMOUIN at cece. cesess-sces cs 358 75°7 43°3 42°3. 3,849 49,596 
IDC Vee seeven sen o8acoceese sve: 453 128-0 95°2 Ra 10,107 45,740 
WM COM asec sessdeteedssers essence 577 55°9 86°1 98°7 7,197 41,491 
Carligie get. sp 6s-00 -cs<sacseeev re: 397 94°3 53°6 33°0 10,594 42,035 
Macclesfield cccessessesestsc.icce 348 184°1 29°4, 0°2 11,455 39,899 
WakEelle sores. socscscesess sis, 334 51°4 42°3 55:1 12,00! 40,077 
Rotherham......... secvaneeti sete 618 26°8 137-1 105°6 6,579 40,663 
“REG G9 cone a eeoscode eau 982 186°5 73°2 98-0 3,606 35,42 
Scarborough 2...s0renesccorses vee 505 31:0 109°8 83-8 6,688 33,776 
MOANCABRLODNs cc .seseesassereness.s- 301 357d 13°7 97-4 J 10,308 31,038 
Mielehleyseomecss ccc. teconanas-'a> 630 94°5 68°4 92-2 55745 36,176 
Darwen 883 94°4 136°5 92°7 3,587 31,680 
oLe UA yet ere eae einer 908 394-0 43°9 FO 3,490 31,682 
Dewsbury .... 5 654 $1°2 119°4 64°5 4,566 29,847 
PEIUOM so seas sawsecosc tobe ccieczese 50° 685 249°3 93°1 15 4,280 29,314 
ROWICY REVISii .s..cacessee.cices 612 48-0 166°0 55°6 5,027 30,791 
UN OvICHSUEneye'ssce ios caieaveesess ss 455 89°6 51°9 58-1 5,697 25.933 
"Kidderminster ..........0..00... 373 145-2 6°7T 63°2 6,1 £0 22,818 
PWG DGRDUTY os: ..cccnccesserense5 609 102-8 160°4 15-4 4,160 95,347 
Leigh (Lancs.) .......0.-000-000 555 746 77°2 794 5,173 28,708 
BV OLEH ETON: 2.<..-vescesscceenese 416 12°2 0-8 267-2 5,716 23,749 
ISTISLOM Weeecvatessstevetse: <exass0: 339 109°6 68°] 3:7 6,914 23,453 
Shipley (Saltaire) ............+ 192, 66°6 121°4 87°7 4,406 30,505 
Horley escescecss serdearo: Seema 511 10575 61°7 53°8 4,516 23,087 
BGIGSHOD totet oc <cecs ortoseseseasnos 812 16171 142°2 28-4 3,025 24,557 
Chesterticld) <:.22..0«-04-- wakes 309 47-7 53°8 36°2 6,975 21,581 
ELEY WOOG + -tccusestocoteccssest 404 117°5 62°6 14°4 5,649 92,849 
BOD iV bercesetaresvensceseaccsts: 667 70°5 202°0 29°5 3,050 20,343 
SS CAMOTU Map aatscecees ccdescavesintsh 480 86°7 72°4 49°2 4,461 21,423 
In the South and East. 
MPAURULOUD sacstaldasvecbescass <i ences» 367 53°] 60°5 49-3 22,629 $3,059 
IR GAOT Weaceesecccs cones ceonaccess 615, 64°2 61°3 122-1 9,770 60,054, 
TUTE con Aaces scares cuobaence 504 $11 84°5 50°7 11,336 57,081 
COXfOrd Etre condcecscasa>-cocecesees: 369 81:2 2774 59°8 12,841 47,358 
BCRIMDTIC GE veccectoncase;sceeser Ait 104-0 32°8 517 10,828 44,509 
RG ION CEB TEM eet..s2s) cev'cse sauce sss 463 17°3 (Ales 52°4 8,681 40,22 
DOVER Sectesstsctn. sesiesocen sess 422 95-0 65°7 31°0 8,015 33,918 
Mae SEONG wavesscuctsavconesests' 400 96°7 45°8 39°7 8,027 32,145 
BCOIGHEBUED a. veyssecesdsctccsmsoe 300 40°3 7°3 45°] 11,520 34,559 
RCUIORA seawtess «.<cassdensone desiee "10 76°3 92° 108-9 3,948 28,023 
Yunbridge Wells .............. 791 117°4 89-0 92°5 5,989 47,348 
MPeterhoroneh <2. ..0scsesress0-- 637 5 6 «459-5 94-9 104-7 4,352 27,701 
IRAN SDA LGM ents cacesavestacsees ce 602 139°6 51°4 66-0 4,178 25,150 
MG VAV REMC less serene cere seca-weeee: 526 108°1 98-9 ea 4,539 23,876 
BOMKESLONE). ccsee cncstescon cede se: 645 16°0 12573 147-0 3,704 23,905 
GAVESLOTtmecrce es. ccteweriatcss 930 83°8 131-2 118-9 2,509 23,339 











* Uncorrected population, or that of the whole district or districts representing the town, 
+ Decrease per cent. 
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1900. | 
Area. 
Cumberland, &c. Acres. 
Towns 4,000 and upwards 
in 1801— 
EP POOPORSIV O csxe os sesso vatessas 14,568 
Unprogressive ..........0.0: 5,954 
20,522 
Towns 2,000 to 4,000 in | e 
1801: progressive .... 
Towns 1,000 to 2,000 in 
1801: progressive .... } 31749 
SES WIS GTO Woassseiccveensvevers oes cane 
25749 
Towns 2,000 to 4,000 in 17,8 
1801: unprogressive 2°75 
Towns 1,000 to 2,000 in 2 46 
1801: unprogressive ps4 
24,982 
Populous in 1801— 
DPLORTORGLVE! “sipeecesscsvecahe ny 52 
UUNPTOGTOSBIVE: sivscceeesoseees —_ 
Further areas now popu- 
lous— 
ES COPTOREIVG | shaccedsscensrsneaes 47,248 
Unprogressive ...........000 ven pe 
55,022 
Rural: sparsely peopled....|1,046,272 
Other rural— 
Growing since 1841........ 111,871 
Almost stationary ........ 211,816 
15369,959 
POtALS! dissect Le Ben T5497 7,23 4 





















































Population. 
1801. 1891. 
| 
| 
| 
16,310 G5,784 
18,643 | 34,163 
34,953 99,947 
1,515 6,105 
1,515 6,105 
12,606 27,987 
3,774 | 7275 
16,380 | 35,262 
360 1,452. 
| 
6,411 51,223 
| 
3,049 | 6,809 
9,820 | 59,484 
61,242 75,479 
9,411 21,607 
24,787 | 34,880 
95,440 | 131,966 
158,108 332,764 


1801-91 


as from 


100 to 





403 


183 


403 


4.03 


799 


nN 
N 
Ww 


123 


230 


147 


Increase, 


Fd 


Increase per Cent. 
in Thirty Years ending 





1831. 





65°5 


464 


149 


Sag 


53'5 
38°6 


32°3 


25°9 





VOL. LXIil. 


PART 


EVES 





| 








1861.) 1891. 
41°O°|- 92°36 
15°6 8°2 
29 Oats ane 
20S tt be 
15°24 20°2 
35°38 | 91°3 
104°9 | 154°I 
5°2 70°0 
2°2 8'9 
30°5 | 24°3 
LOF7 G4 





* Percentages of decrease are printed in heavy type in this series of tables. 
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F Contd.—Elements of Population in each Division. 





Durham, Sc. 


Towns 4,000 and upwards 
in 1801— 


Progressive 


Seen ee eeee ras meee 


Unprogressive 


Pema eeeeeereeeee 


j 
j 


"TOWDS § DO Wisse cod ecw orstere 


Towns 2,000 to 4,000 in 
1801: progressive .... 


Towns 1,000 to 2,000 in 
1801: progressive .... 


Towns 2,000 to 4,000 in 
1801: unprogressive 


Towns 1,000 tO 2,000 in 
1801: unprogressive } 


Populous in 1801— 


Progressive 


Per ererer ere rererryy 


Unprogressive 


Pee eeeeeenonee 


Further areas now popu- 
lous— 


Progressive 


Unprogressive. ......ccecsseee 
Rural: sparsely peopled.... 


Other rural— 


Growing since 1841........ 


Almost stationary 


eeeeoeee 


Cee eenererereereee 
































Area. 





Acres. 


47,809 
6,507 


54,316 





2,848 


10,637 


8,356 





21,841 


2,026 


32,026 





20,154 


20,364 


213,376 


11,284 


—_—_— 


265,178 


1,2955318 





232,039 
153,826 


1,681,183 


2,054,544 




































































Population. 
1801. 1891. 
108,603 642,245 

9,887 13,377 
118,490 655,622 
4,009 49,705 
6,441 74,974 
1,661 73,926 
12,111 198,605 
14,219 23,939 
14,219 23,939 
12,483 62,311 
10,607 24,119 
33,233 394,766 
6,865 12,950 
63,188 494,146 
77,796 85,201 
17,514 46,483 
20,895 26,403 
116,205 158,087 
324,213 | 1,530,399 


Increase, 


1801-91 


> 


as from 


100 to 





591 


1,240 


1,164 


4,451 


168 


265 


126 





Increase per Cent. 
in Thirty Years ending 








1831.| 1861. 
66°7 | 93°8 
31-7 371 
93°6 | 73°7 
§9°5 | 95°! 
88°8 | 971°8 
40°5 9°4 
62°3 | 52°4 
24°1 19°2 
86°9 | 197°9 
Ey 9 Ne aa 
| 
25°9 2°8 
30°6 | 47°9 
18°7 | 24°9 








1891. 





83°0 


O'4 


268°5 


274°1 


119°9 


101°8 


538 


113°3 


39°2 


15°42 


ed, 
14:9 
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F Contd.—Elements of Population in each Division. 





North and East Ridings. 


Towns 4,000 and up- 
wards— 
ETOQRESSIVES :.0csicncr cs aeceess 
Unprogressive «....:..:.....2 


Towns 2,000 to 4,000: 
EOL TOSAIVO « d2-cs.sceus: 
Towns 1,000 t0 2,000: 
progressive 


ee ery 


Towns: new 


Pere meee eee eeeseeeseeeee 


Towns 2,009 to 4,000: 
unprogressive 


ee ee 


Towns 1,000 to 2,000: 
unprogressive 


ere ereeeeee 


Populous in 1801— 


Progressive 


Pee e meee eseerreraces 


Unprogressive 


Cee tere esereres 


Further areas now popu- 
lous— 


Progressive 


Ae re eer eerreressces 


Unprogressive 


Rural: sparsely peopled.... 
Other rural— 
Growing since 1841........ 


Oeeeeere 


Almost stationary 


Totals 


Sees eeeererereesases 




















Area. 








Acres. 


29,482 


8,035 


373517 








1,997 


7,014 


6,542 








155583 





15,978 


11,797 


27,975 








39,708 


75952 








47,660 





1,271,000 


106,546 


4435354 





1,820,900 





1,949,405 
































Population. 
1801. 1891. 
57,194 308,153 
14,998 26,199 
72,192 334,352 
167 15,637 
1,719 5,623 
581 76,135 
2,467 97,395 
12,572 25,187 
7,815 10,826 
20,387 36,013 
8,081 71,378 
4,482 7,019 
12,563 78,397 
102,502 118,959 
10,463 ' 20,448 
58,744 68,903 
166,709 208,310 
274,318 | 754,467 









































byes 


Increase per Cent. 





aa in Thirty Years ending 
s from 

tooto | 1831.) 1861.; 1891. 
539°] 65°01 (77-7 feos © 
175 18°9 21°93 seo 

9,363 | 80°2 | 938°5 | 4c0°2 
327 | 15°6 | 105°4| 37°7 

13,104 | 28'4 |2581°4 | 280°6 
200 | 47°7 | #1456), 18% 
139 | 35°9 86, Gl 
883° 35°8 | 104°2 | 21875 
157 | 342 1770| Oz 
116 ff 25°5 7°7| Eel 
195 | 27°76 | 26°0| 21°6 
128-— 27°9 10°64, D4 


2Q2 
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F Contd.—Elements of Population in each Division. 


West Riding. 


Towns 4,000 and up- 
wards— 
PLOgresBlvViOs sce: seseseneeece> 
Unprogressive ........005 


Towns 2,000 to 4,000: 
progressive 


see eeeweree cone 


Towns 1,000 to 2,000: 
progressive 


Peewee wee reenene 


TRO WIIS ETLO Wassestrcecensses cceeen ee 


Towns 2,c00 to 4,000: 
unprogressive 


ee ee weenenee 


Towns 1,000 to 2,000: 
unprogressive 


teeeeeereres 


Populous in 1801— 


Progressive 


OOO Reem eeeereetere 


Unprogressive 


Cee ener eeeroees 


Further areas now popu- 
lous— 


Progressive 


CO CC eee rere reerreee 


Unprogressive .........00000 
Rural : sparsely peopled.... 


Other rural— 


Growing since 1841........ 


eeeeeeee 


Almost stationary 


Totals 


OOO ee eee ere rseerees 





Area, 








Acres. 


93,469 





935469 


50,652 


33,808 


——- 


19,826 





49,740 


47,967 


65,635 


124,814 
56,687 


—_ 


2955103 


504,715 








122,162 


594,086 





1,220,963 








1,775,298 






































Population. 
1801. 1891. 
180,035 | 1,216,477 
180,035 | 1,216,477 
39,692 206,934 
32,721 181,153 

11,245 118,699 | 
83,658 506,786 
25,154 49,982 
13,652 26,821 
38,806 76,803 
33,312 138,995 
42,309 82,665 
33,930 203,473 
20,263 43,372 
129,814 468,505 
40,463 42,258 
16,243 36,493 
, 90,972 117,093 
147,678 195,844 
579,991 | 2,464,415 









































Increase, 
1801-91, 


I0o to 


417 


600 


214 


104 


225 


129 


Increase per Cent. 
in Thirty Y2ars ending 

















1831. | 1861.} 1891. 
G26) 83-401 973, 4 
94°3 | 65°9 | 61°8 
81°4 | 7370 | 76°5 
97°38 | 861 | 186°8 
soy L123 eG 
30°97: | 323 Dale tare 
Bo rape et 8) Oe 
6o's) | 17°84 1374 
65°1 | 66°6 |'118°0 
55°7 | 1372) 20g 
23°5 | @Y| B94 
SE Wie i) PS et 
32°5 20] 4°8 
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F Contd.—Hlements of Population in each Division. 



































































































































: * Increase per Cent. 
pooy ; Sane pais wet Ns Ree 1 They aed SUN 
as from 
180]. | 1891. rooto | 1831.| 1861.| 1891. 
Lancashire and Cheshire. Acres. Raa 
Towns 4,000 and up- 
wards— 
PPOgTOSSIVE 4......0rece0s abi 173,702 | 374,276 | 2,756,470 736 [132°9 | 105°8 | 53°6 
UWMprogressive oi... sseet. 3,710 15,158 41,171 272 42°2 | 46°6 | °30°3 
177,412 | 389,434 | 2,797,641 
Towns 2,000 to 4,000: 63.102 374.874 . ; : 
PLOLTOSSVS %srovecdsesdenges 735193 et aoe eae 96°5 | 787 | 6971 
Towns 1,000 to 2,000 ct eer 39 287 267.018 | 68 ‘ ' ; 
RORTCSSEVOs sr csye~- vane 54513 “eng , 680 Frr4'2 | 64°9 | 92°4 
Towns: TRE W: ss ccvcvevccvewencoonce 88,326 35,155 431,652 1,228 [OZ 2Gieu 165°0 
213,657 | 187,544 | 1,073,544 
Towns 2,000 to 4,000: ' +s ; ; 
UNPYOgressive .........0. i arta 19,646 46,147 | 235 86°5 | 213 3°8 
Towns 1,000 to 2,000: ° ‘ 
unprogressive Beat Bi } Pete hae BB,G80: 1" 235 1) 40° aie amas 
30,193 33,945 79,788 
Populous in 1801— 
DPPOCLCSSIVO Nici eseceasve- tei 30,150 24,025 110,826 | 461 94°1*} Vs2-Or bane 
Unprogressive ....g.....000 38,884 | 27,441 56,416 | 206 40°o | 14°8 | °27°9 
Further areas now popu- 
lous— 
PYOSTOSSIVO + .n0.01.5hs00reses0s 150,954 39,942 224,060 | 561 68°6 | 60°23 | 107°6 
Unprogressive .........000 69,327 26,303 6017654 azg Rae oe ioc ea aes 
289,315 | 117,711 451,478 
Rural: sparsely peopled... 2445495 20,722 20,665 | 100 28°3 | 12g | Lo 
Other rural— 
Growing since 1841........ 266,504 43,617 84,471 | 194 CF kee Oe ge al ee 
Almost stationary ....... 728,992 | 130,310 158,302 | 121 324 | S2| BZ 
1,239,991 | 194,649 263,438 
Motala nvihseods 1,950,568 | 873,283 | 4,665,884 
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Lincoln, Notts, &e. 


Towns 4,000 and up- 
wards— 
ProgreseivVO be: ccppssonsces-osts 
Unprogressive 0.5.00... 


Towns 2,000 to 4,000: 
progressive ........ 


Towns 1,000 {0 2,000: 
progressive 


tere eeeeereeeees 


Towns: 


Towns 2,000 to 4,000: 
UNPYOZressive .........0. 
Towns 1,000 to 2,000: 
unprogressive 


Populous in 1801— 


Progressive 


Unprogressive 


Further areas now popu- 


lous— 


Fee eeeeeeeeeeeseeee 


Progressive 
Un progressive .......ssese 
Rural: sparsely peopled.... 


Other rural— 
Growing since 1841........ 


eeeseees 


Almost stationary 


Totals 


Area. 








Acres, 


595938 


14,303 


74,241 








13,128 


425774 


28,748 


84,650 








33,216 


395927 


735143 





22,004 


10,669 


115,087 


773425 


225,185 








2475590 


287,225 


2,503.934 





35038,799 





«+ 13,496,018 




































































Population. 

1801. 1891. 
92,495 591,101 
27,115 57,432 
119,610 | 648,533 
11,283 55,338 
13,751 106,690 
5,736 50,865 
30,770 212,893 
23,948 54,262 
24,630 48,660 
48,578 102,922 
9,674 37,644: 
6,231 10,070 
30,719 195,051 
34,086 70,817 
80,710 | 313,582 
20,100 27,736 
36,946 70,503 
315,643 430,246 
372,689 528,485 
652,357 1,806,415 





Increase, 

1801-9], 
s from 
i100 to 


639 


212 


227 


198 


162 


635 


208 


Increase per Cent. 


1831. 





995 


101°9 
100°3 


L15°1 


56°4 


47°2 


44°4 


415 


66°0 


50°3 


1861. 





36°5 
1°8 


73°2 


14°0 





1g9'0 


18°4 


rat 





in Thirty Years ending 


1691. 





96°0 


11°4 


82°0 
125°8 


76°2 


iP) 
aye 
N 


974 
120°8 
21°3 


15°4 


27°8 


10'S 
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Increase per Cent. 























= Bere et ae ae in Thirty Years ending 
| as from 

1801. 1891. rocoto | 18381.| 1861.| 1891. 

Stafford, &c. Acres. | 

Towns 4,000 and up- | 

wards— 

Progressive ....0 mesperensied 124,661 | 200,187 | 1,258,896 629 GS" s-RYOL'7 fs 704 
Unprogressive ssc 5,613 5,607 11,903 | 212 62's! 160 (ees o 





—““__“_ 

















130,274 | 205,794 | 1,270,799 

















Towns 2,000 to aa 44,795 | 56,533 304,354 | 538 | 94's |112°7 | 301 


PTOZTESSIVE  ..sssseesseesees 





Towns 1,000 to rd: : H9 : Ap 
PLOQTESSIVE sessseseeeeeees 14,699 9,126 74,725 | 819 | 66°7 | 1531 | 9474 
DPOWNE ¢ U6 Weeseensansscetsesscovess fee 430,250 6,825 80,227 }1,175 |163°0 | 130°0 | 94°4 





+ 








89,680 | 72,484 459,306 


Towns 2,000 to sea pen : e" 
UNPYOQTESSIVE ......00004 48,134 40,639 83,619 | 206 518 | 14°9 | 1870 














Towns 1,000. to eoae | 42,634 | 18,639 34.722.) -186- | -49°3)b tape rot 


unprogressive ....... ae 








—— 











90,768 | 59,278 118,341 











Populous in 1801— 




















PYOGTVeSSIVE ® ....ecersecerseseeee 1,610 2,400 10,233 | 426 62°5 |). S4c0" aa 
* Unprogressive ..e.scsccseoree 4,731 2,879 6,593 229 29°6 | “44°22 "p 226 
} | 
Further areas now popu- | 
lous— | 
BPPORTESSIVE © ..0.....sseseresees. 113,629 24,321 148,390 | 610 488 | 93°5 | 111°8 
Unprogressive ........0.es000 35,544 10,679 25,184 | 236 44°91 26 ihe e308 
145,504 40,279 190,400 
Rural: sparsely peopled ... 32,872 5,308 3,749 va 115 | 15°6 | 24°9 
Other rural— | 
Growing since 1841........ 204,582 32,773 | 58,614] 179 AN LOL” (ieee 
~ Almost stationary ........ 1,126,765 | 185,565 226,511 {22 23°O | 6°5 G's 











1,364,219 | 223,646 | 288,874 


——_—_—- 























Totalse ucsdemsn yee eis | 930,445]. OV1,:81" | 2,327,720 
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Wales, Salop, ¥c. 


Towns 4,000 and 


wards— 


up- 


Progressive 


Peete ere reererereene 


Unprogressive 


Towns 2,000 to 4,000: 
progressive 


OOOO ee ee re neenee 


Towns 1,000 t0 2,000: 
progressive 


aaa eee weeereee 


TOWDS © NOW ciisisceoee ben 


Towns 2,000 to 4,000: 
unprogressive .. 


Towns 1,000 to 2,000: 
unprogressive 


Populous in 1801— 


Progressive 


Cee e Cent aenwene 


Cee eeereneeeee 


Unprogressive 


Further areas now popu- 
lous— 


Progressive 


COP e Ree eee eneeeees 


Pee DE wee e teres 


Unprogressive 


Rural: sparsely peopled.... 


Other rural— 
Growing since 1841........ 


Almost stationary 


ereereee 


Totals 


SOOO e rere re eeeeee 












































































































































Population. 
Area. ae ae SS 
1801. 1891. 
Acres. 

Sy eK 18,375 149,931 
34,273 46,279 89,620 
61,806 64,654 239,551 
14,881 15,412 52,665 
44,662 14,833 250,372 
99,653 10,711 194,238 
159,196 40,956 497,275 
2,694 28,846 43,385 
51,958 31,490 59,718 
94,652 | 60,336 103,103 
15,461 6,519 26,403 
1,376 3,517 . 6,453 
298,321 35,721 402,587 
22,660 9,335 19,617 
337,818 55,092 455,060 
2,899,611 | 215,495 242,203 
626,037 64,287 169,050 
2,426,565 | 358,282 438,274: 
5,952,213 | 638,064 849,527 
6,605,685 | 859,102 | 2,144,516 





Increase, 


1801-91, 


100 to 





816 


194 


1,688 


1,813 


150 


1g0 


I1i2Z 


Increase per Cent. 
in Thirty Years ending 





1831. 





136'0 


38°6 


67°9 


176°8 


238°7 


43°5 


64°7 


26'°0 


46°8 


31'I 


1861. 





120°7 


27°8 


37.9 


187°6 


227°7 


739 
12°9 


40°9 
3°3 








1891. 





47°6 


112°0 


63°4 


Ils 


27°9 
54 


LoRoe 


24°% 


97 
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Increase per Cent. 


















































Nes Population. eae in Thirty Years ending 
rea. — —— ees 
as from 
1801. L8o1: rooto | 1831.| 1861.} 1891. 
Gloucester, Devon, &c. Acres. 
Towns 4,000 and up- 
wards— 
TORTOBBIVO As apataseedsrccayss 26,608 128,294 520,835 | 406 7GQ i Bete hae 
Unprogressive ...............: 59,114 97,108 179,110 | 184 5470 | 10°5 8°4 
85,722 225,402 699,945 
Towns 2,000 to 4,000: | 32,770 27,598 | 132,419] 480 [16277 | 568 | 165 
PFORTESSIVE oo. eeeseeeeee J ; A ne 
Towns 1,000 to 2,000: oy te ‘ : 
DPLOGTESELVE | ionis4..0s.. } 18,905 cae Ce ELS 95 2 | Aes ae 
OO SUTES EI (ce ae A 10,904 3,352 54,686 | 1631 140°3 | 282°0 | 79°97 











62,579 38,199 214,695 


—— —--~ 











Towns 2,000 to Rn 89,776 78,314 138,712 177 45°0 | 17°6 3°9 


UNPTOPTESSIVE .....-..000 



























































Towns 1,000 to 2,000: | rs ; 5 oe ; ; 
unprogressive iors: 771709 Se RES i268 ae nt pein Mees 
167,484 | 134,198 | 229,838 
Populous in 1801— 
DF POGTORBIL OS joc icant sto osextes 12,000 6,026 18,841 343°) TORO (sa ears 
Unprogressive ............... 46,567 33,143 49,052 148 46°1 13°4 | LO" 
Further areas now popu- 
lous— 
DE PORTCSEIV OS i cahcxchsntOutsnise 90,536 21,472 122,573 | 571 $1069 | 79°38 | 53°4 
Wnprogressive ........--.0s-.. 85,623 38,762 67,328 | 174 6o°o | 11°5 | 26 
234,726 99,403 257,794: 
Rural: sparsely peopled 861,688 72,774 83,613 J 115 34°3 2°9 |16°9 
Other rural— 
Growing since 1841........ 110,499 16,482 31,484 | 191 2350.) 2484 6°9 
Almost stationary ........ 3,407,159 569,284 685,396 120 35°6 2°9 | 13'S 














453795346 658,540 800,498 


RUOUGIGN cssecnerisre arenes 4,929,857 | 1,155,742 | 2,202,765 
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Wilts, Hants, &e. 


Towns 4,000 and up- | 
wards— 


Progressive 


Sree eeeerreeerereee 


Unprogressive 


Oe ee teen eeeneeee 


Towns 2,000 to 
PLOLTOSBIVO *isar-staseseness 
Towns 1,000 to 2,000: 
progressive 


eee emer eeeeennee 


pee e wwe e eee eeeeeeeneeee 





Towns 2,000 to 
UNPYLOLTESSIVE seesseeseree 
Towns 1,000 to 2 
unprogressive 


Cree ererones 





Populous in 1801— 


Progressive 


Sete eee eeeeeeeeenes 


Unprogressive 


Oe eee ere weenneee 


Further areas now popu- 
lous— 


Progressive 


Unprogressive .........0 
Rural: sparsely peopled.... 


Other rural— 


Growing since 1841........ 


Almost stationary 


teeeeeee 





Ae eee eraseeereneree 


























Area. 





Acres. 


38,382 


353994 





745376 





12,351 


9,076 


40,297 





61,724 


34,046. 


38,261 





725307 


578 


6,663 


67,228 


34,639 | 





109,108 


244,498 


277,696 


2,036,958 





2,559,152 





2,876,667 



















































































Population. 

1801. 1891. 
79,097 501,057 
46,783 88,671 
125,880 589,728 
8,535 73,653 
2,015 35,799 
8,981 125,255 
19,531 234,707 
23,672 | 33,360 
28,373 47 324 
52,045 80,684 
1,304. 9,483 
2,745 4,834 
11,876 81,320 
13,595 24,269 
29,520 119,906 
23,578 28,718 
33,873 68,711 
315,469 401,942 
372,920 499,371 
599,896 1,524,396 











Increase per Cent. 
in Thirty Years ending 








Increase, 

1801-91, 

from 
tooto | 1831. 
633 | 959 
190 Rizal 
262 J 114°4 
1,777 | 65°2 
1,395 | 108°8 
141 343 
167 } 32°0 
727 | 83°7 
176 28°9 
685 81°3 
179 | 28°7 
haz 31°O 
203 38°5 
127 28'9 








1861. 





99°4 


10°0O 


89°2 


95°4 


100°9 


13°5 


174°4 


10°9 


sare 


ips 


4°8 


18°3_ 


3°8 


1891. 





62°2 


13°4 


1E277 


450°4 


2325 


1% 


1s 


23°8 


44 
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Metropolitan Circle. 


‘Towns 
wards— 


emer een eee nneeeeee 


Progressive 


Unprogressive 


Towns 2,000 to 4,000: 
» progressive 


erent ees eeeee 


Towns 1,000 to 2,000: 
progressive 


Peete eee e eens 


OWS! TOW ccisssisnierosdiesevecs 


Towns 2,000 to 4,000: 
unprogressive 


eee eeeeenee 


Towns 1,000 to 2,000: 
unprogressive 


Populous in 1801— 


Progressive 


Semen eee eee neeeeee 


Unprogressive 


eee ee ween eereee 


Further areas now popu- 
lous — 


Cee teen ee eeenneee 


Progressive 
Unprogressive 


Peete een ee eeee 


Belt round London 


Rural: sparsely peopled... 
Other Rural— 
‘Growing since 1841 


‘Almost stationary 


eeeeenee 


Totals 


4,000 and up- | 


eerecrcevoces | 


Area. 








| Acres. 


243,561 


335996 


5,902 





283,459 








62,432 


109,083 


10,700 








182,215 


—_— 


735845 





759557 








149,002 








755 


185,739 


111,630 











508,240 


a 





14,151 


939,122 


2,029,142 








2,982,415 








ssome | shy 105533 1 











Population. 
1801. 1891. 
1,060,149 | 5,442,249 

































































54,730 | 207,557 
17,119 | 32,098 
1,131,998 | 5,681,904 
44,142 | 182,698 
40,054 | 219,761 
4,818 | 43,969 
89,014 | 446,428 
47,694 | 113,030 
39,303 78,135 
86,997 | 191,165 
1,614| 2,853 
39,416 | 245,467 
38,923 | 84,055 
54,666 | 195,196 
134,619 | 527,571 
533 | 1,446 
137,979 | 287,811 
352,784 | 495,073 
491,296 | 784,330 
1,933,924 | 7,631,398 











Increase per Cent. 
in Thirty Years ending 











Increase, 
‘| 1801-91, 
as from 
roo to | 1831. | 
543 rey 
379 | 67°5 
187 40°0 
414 66°9 
549 7O°O 
913 | 482 
235 39°4 
199 | 416 
177 45°4 
623 65°2 
216 43°8 
357 519 
271 118°6 
209 38°9 
140 30-3 


1861. 





345 


17°8 


21°6 


g6°2 


25°0 





34°8 


33°6 


18°5 


1891. 


Io’ 


1a 
80°0 


1 3a7 


BO 


arg 
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Increase per Cent. 






























































oe Population. aoe in Thirty Years ending 
rea. 
as from 
1801. 1891. roo to | 1831.| 1861.| 1891. 
Northampton, &e. Acres. 
Towns 4,000 and up- 
wards— 

Progressive qicieseeetesercs 13,793 21,953 123,014 560 Tig Ml ao ek Ms = 
Unprogressive ......0..000 — rea ve — _ — — 
13,793 | 21,953 | 123,014 
Towns 2,000 to 4,000: 4 ) : : : 

PTORTOSSLVE © Gs secsascue tess I 231565 Part Boa 551 55°7)|69°7 | O85 
Towns 1,000 to 2,000: bn oe ey beg ‘ee A ou 
DIOSTESSIVE. brursaaaess 
TOWIS 6: TOW jexdrsdssatyn gente 3,778 818 7,443 g10 52'2 | 40°4 | 32578 








275343 19,524 110,512 





6,931 4,911 7,399 








Towns 2,000 to Ap it 161 39°7 12°7 sei 


UNPYLOBLESSIVE «...00, 





Towns 1,000 to ree 


UNPFOPTeSSlLVO 2... c:5.:5-. 375239 ce sai 


157) ges aon aes 





44,170 | 33,014 51,408 











 napebelonl 











Populous in 1801— 


PYrOogressiVG: Scstesssemstereeves — — — 
Unprogressive ...i.,...000..-. — — — 


Further areas now popu- 





























lous— 
ProgvessivVe: Qescseansawcqsxs 35,028 8,264 38,2 462 48°. 1 299i e eae 
Unprogressive .... sss 23,283 8,766 18,659 213, | 46408 29%6 be Bae 
58,311 | 17,030 56,874 | 
Rural: sparsely peopled.... 106,371 10,846 12,730 1197 27°77 | 12°4 | 18'S 





Other rural— 


Growing since 1841........ 31,890 3,637 7,037 193 AGI2 |) are 4°2 


Almost stationary ......., 1,200,914 | 197,600 245,422 


124 3272 9°4 | 142 








—_ —_+ a 





1,339,175 | 212,083 265,189 





Totals 2igea te eeme 1,482,792 | 303,604 606,997 
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: mm Increase per Cent. 
tt Population. Sa in Thirty Years ending 
; as from 4 nt 
1801. 1891. | 1coto | 1831.| 1861.] 1891. 
Norfolk, Sc. Acres. 
Towns 4,000 and up- 
wards— 
PYORTORSLVE of. sia secsscsseese 19,236 38,925 151,219 | 388 ke Ms WAeitedd iy we 
Un progressive ........ss0e 20,042 59,315 145,355 | 245 BE), 220 We targ 
39,278 98,240 296,574 
Towns 2,000 to 4,000:} | re Ad be oA, = Sec 
PYOBTESSIVE oe. eeseee f | oe 
Towns 1,000 to 2,000: : p ay 
progressive Eien ns } a Ree oe mit hd nein! fle std BERN RS 
Towns : NEW..........-0006 Pietees — — — ; — aa #5 ane 
1,991 2,509 23,339 
Towns 2,000 to 4,000: “ Ber : , . 
UNPYORTESSIVE .-..s.. ese £31795) 1P,858 ie eeu Mens neal PLN BESS 
Towns 1,000 tO 2,000: Pre f : : 
UNPLOLTESSIVE ........000 } aces ccs are Sette yd AAS ei 8"4 
| 55,424 | 40,808 73,968 
Populous in 1801— 
PE ROBBING AG. Kev yensec ete v8; — — — — — a= — 
Unprogressive .......s00000 988 1,004 936 93 | — 65 | 12°4 
Further areas now popu- 
lous— 
LO GYOSSIV EC) ‘soresssuscisengeces 32,018 7,418 29,942 | 404 Sess tee 6G 8 
Unprogressive ..c....0ssessoes 29,561 13,385 25,144 | 188 ALO e164 tts 
62,567 21,807 56,022 
Rural: sparsely peopled.... — <n — on ay — —~ 
Other rural— 
Growing since 1841........ 129,038 17,942 36,220 | 202 AQT. | 20,0 = tae 
Almost stationary ........ 2,499,743 | 395,211 524,266 | 133 ewir 60 | $9 














2,628,781 | 413,153 560,486 














PP OEALE eS cisatcuetice tak 2,788,041 | 576,517 | 1,010,389 


RE Se SE I SN 2 SEE RE BL A ETL LT SE RE MELE N ES IONE I ET EEE SD SSRI RETRO RE CER CR 
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Summary of Acreage. 


























Towns Smaller Towns. Per Cent.* 
4,000 and 4 —— —_} Populous | Rural 
upwards Pro- Unpro- | Districts. Districts. : 
in 1801. setae, ene Populous.|" Burak 
Cumberland, &c._ ............ 20,522 2,749 | 24,982 | 55,022 | 1,369,959 er) 93°0 
Duvhani aa, see. ee 54,316 | 21,841 | 32,026 | 265,178 | 1,681,183 | 12°9 81°8 
North and East Ridings 37,517 | 15,558 | 27,775 | 47,660 | 1,820,900 2°4 93°4 
West Ridings vinsiccomaeae 93,469 | 116,023 | 49,740 | 295,103 | 1,220,963 | 16°6 68°8 
Lancashire and Cheshire | 177,412 | 213,657 | 30,193 [289,315 | 1,239,991 | 14°8 63°6 
Lincoln, Notts, &.  ....... 74,241 | 84,650 | 73,143 | 225,185 | 3,038,799 | 64 | 869 
Staffordk ace. Agustus dee 130,274 | 89,680 | 90,768 | 155,504 | 1,364,219 8°5 74°5 
Wales, Salop, &e. ........... | 61,806 [169,196 | 94,652 [337,818 | 5,952,213 5°1 gO'l 














* The balance of the area is that occupied by towns and their surroundings. As the- 
smaller towns are frequently connected with surrounding country of much greater extent 
than the space which they occupy, the ratios representing such districts would grossly | 
misrepresent the area occupied by towns. See Summary No. 2 in the early part of the Paper, 





Summary of 





Towns 4,000 and upwards 
in 1801. 


Towns (Smaller) 


Popul istricts. 
and New Towns. opulous Districts.t 









































Progressive. ee Progressive. wen Progressive. pie 

gressive. gressive. gressive. 

Cumberland, &c. ............ 65,784 | 34,163 6,105 35,208 52,675 6,809 
Durham; &¢. Sacsee614- 642,245 | 13,377 198,605 233939 457,077 | 37,069 
North and East Ridings 308,153. | 26,199 97,395 36,013 71,378 7,019 
West Riding ................000 1,216,477 —_ 506,786 76,803 342,468 | 126,037 
Lancashire and Cheshire | 2,756,470 | 41,171 | 1,073,544 79,783 334,886 | 116,592 
Lincoln, Notts, &e. ........ 591,101 | 57,432 212,893 102,922 232,695 | 80,887 
Stafford, :&G oR awash 1,258,896 | 11,903 459,306 118,341 158,623 | 31,777 
Wales, Salop, &c. ........0.. 149,931t| 89,620 497,275 103,103 428,990 | 26,070 
Gloucester, Devon, &c..... 520,835 | 179,110 214,695 229,838 141,414 | 116,380 
Wilts, Hants, &e. ............ 501,057 | 88,671 234,707 © 80,684 90,803 | 29,103 
Metropolitan Circle ........ 5,649,806 | 32,098 446,428 191,165 440,663 | 86,908 
Northampton, &Xc. ............ 123,014 — 110,512 51,408 38,215 | 18,659 
Norfolks ite; 4 ee 151,219 | 145,355 23,339 73,968 29,942 | 26,080 
13,934,988 | 719,099 | 4,081,590 | 1,203,229 | 2,819,829 | 709,390 





* This column represents the proportion in 1891 of ordinary rural population found in 
ordinary rural population. + This figure is so small because Cardiff 
t Including the “belt” round London. Hayes 
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Summary of Acreages—Contd. 

Towns | Smaller Towns. Per Cent.* 

4,000 and Populous Rural 

upwards Pro- | Unpro- } Districts. Districts. 

in 1801, Preisiees ateaatiel FSU UME DUE al, 
Gloucester, Devon, &c..... | 85,722 | 62,579 | 167,484 | 234,726 | 4,379,346 48 88°8 
Wilts, Hants, &e. ............ 74,376 | 61,724 | 72,3807 [109,108 | 2,559,152 3°8 89°0 
Metropolitan Circle ........ 283,459 | 182,215 149,002 508,240}| 2,982,415 | 12°74 72°6 
Northampton, &e. ............ 13,793 | 27,3843 | 44,170 | 58,311 | 1,839,175 3°9 gO°3 

| MeariOlk, G50. 02. (siete 39,278 1,991 | 55,424 | 62,567 | 2,628,781 a°2, 94°3 














* See Note *, p. 588 ante. 
tT Including “ belt”? round London. 
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Percentage of Population found in Percentage 
ays 4 5 of Rural 

Rural Progressive Unprogressive (not Sparse) 

Districts. 33 Inereased 

cra Smaller | Populous ree Smaller | Populous| Rural 15 per Cent. 

pe nnia Towns. Districts. e Nea Towns. | Districts. | Districts. after 1841.* 
131,966 | 19°8 1°8 15°8 10°3 10°6 210735 | oak 38°3 
158,087 | 42:0 13°0 29°9 0'9 16 ph ee gh kA 63°8 
208,310 | 40°8 12°9 9°5 Sok 4°8 o'9 276 22°9 
195,844 | 49°4 20°6 13°9 — 371 Bol 7°9 23'8 
263,438 | 59°1 23°0 iz O79 | yi 2°5 56 34°8 
528,485 | 32°7 11°8 12°8 2°2 57 4°5 29°3 I4°t 
288,874 | 541 19°7 68 O'5 51 1s 12°4 20°6 
849,527 7:0f 73-2, 20°0 4°2 48 i! 39°6 27°83 

1 
800,493 23°6 9°7 64: 8°t 10°4 5°3 36°3 4°4 
: 499,371 } 32°9 15°4 6:0 5°8 53 1°9 32°'8 14°6 
| 784,330 | 740 59 58t "4 25 It 10°3 36°8 
: 265,189 | 20°38 18°2 6:3 — 8:5 3° 43:7 2°8 
560,486 § 15:0 243 3°0 14°4 73 2°6 55°5 6°5 
5,034,400 











I ee te 
districts where an increase not less’ than 15 per cent. had occurred since 1841 to the total 
and other large places in the division had fewer than 4,009 inhabitants in 1801. 
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Discussion on Mr. Wetton’s PAPER. 


Tue Prestpent (The Ricur Hon. Lorp Avesury, F.R.S.) said 
he was sure they had all listened with interest to Mr. Welton’s 
elaborate paper, which contained a great number of statistics and 
closely-packed facts, some of which they could perhaps hardly 
follow during the reading of the paper, but which they would 
study with advantage. He had himself been struck with the 
number of districts which, under Mr. Welton’s arrangement, were 
classified as unprogressive. This showed how great the con- 
centration of population had been in particular parts of the 
country. The decrease of population in rural districts, which 
Mr. Welton had also very strikingly pointed out, was on many 
accounts much to be deplored. He had always thought that it 
was largely due to the fact that the real interest of country life 
was not sufficiently brought out in our system of education. If 
children in rural schools had pointed out to them the objects of 
interest with which they were surrounded, he thought that the 
interest so aroused would have a tendency to compensate for the 
attractions of town life. He did not know if Mr. Welton would 
agree with him that the diminution of rural population was really 
more than the statistics would seem to show, because there had 
been of late a very great tendency to increase the number of 
gentlemen’s residences and villas, especially along the valleys of 
our great rivers and in the other more beautiful parts of England, 
and that had naturally brought with it a great increase of 
cardeners, carpenters, plumbers, bricklayers, and men of other 
occupations in life which are connected more with the erection 
and maintenance of the larger class of house than witb agriculture 
properly so called. As a natural result of the diminution in 
number of those employed in agricultural pursuits, agricultural 
wages in many parts of the country had gone up considerably, 
although there had been no strikes. It seemed to him that this 
tended to show that where there was really any justification for 
an increase of wages, it would come about by natural causes, 
without the intervention of those strikes which had such an un- 
fortunate result upon our industries. 


Mr. A. H. Battery had been struck by the remarkable influence 
of the railway system during the ninety years. That system had 
had the effect of diminishing some towns, of creating other new 
towns—as, for example, Crewe—and of increasing the great towns, 
the latter being much more easy of access than the smaller ones. 
With regard to towns of 100,000 inhabitants, it was noticeable 
that the rate of increase had been largest in two such dissimilar 
places as Cardiff and Brighton. The increase in Cardiff had 
arisen entirely from the export of coal, which he supposed in 
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1801 was unknown as an occupation, while Brighton became 
fashionable at the end of the last century, and since then had 
_ become practically a suburb of London. Another point to be 
noticed with regret was the enormous increase in the town popu- 
lation as contrasted with that of the country, and he quite agreed 
that it was to be deplored that people could not be persuaded 
to live more in the country. 


Mr. R. Price-Witirams considered that the relation of the 
density of population to area should be a most important feature in 
the census returns, and he hoped that in the census about to be taken 
that element would be more conspicuous than it had been before. 
It was difficult to follow the author’s classification of the system 
into thirteen divisions, and he thought it would have been better 
to have adhered to the limits of the county, however inconvenient 
those limits might have been to the purpose the author had imme- 
diately in view, rather than fix upon arbitrary divisions, since the 
county limits were now the same as they were in 1801. Take, for 
instance, the county of Lancashire, where the population was the 
densest of any known area, exceeding even that of those districts 
of India for which Mr. Baines had, on a former occasion, claimed 
the pre-eminence in that respect. In speaking of the population 
of London, the author of the paper had referred to the “ outer rim.”’ 
He presumed that by that expression Mr. Welton referred to what 
was called ‘‘ greater London,” and he thought it would be better 
that they should distinctly understand if the Registrar-General’s 
returns as to this “outer rim” represented “ greater London”’ or 
not. Mr. Welton mentioned that the densest population that had 
ever been noted in London was from 150 to 300 per acre. But as 
he (the speaker) had pointed cut on a former occasion, there were 
several places where the population was denser than this—for 
instance, Berwick Street, where it was over 400 totheacre. There, 
happily, owing to causes incidentally alluded to in the paper, it 
had now decreased to 200. The progressive population to which 
Mr. Welton referred was really nothing by the influx of population 
from the rural districts, and as a proof of this he might mention 
that the greatest increase in rural populations was between 1811-21, 
and it was due, not to the action of the new Poor Law, but simply 
to the fact that railways had not then commenced this drain upon 
the rural population. Since that time the rural population had 
decreased owing to influx.to the towns. He would refer those 
Fellows who wished to appreciate the American view of the sub- 
ject to a most able and elaborate paper by Dr. Weber, an eminent 
American statistician, on ‘‘The Growth of Cities,”’ who had 
taken as one of his texts the two Papers which he (the speaker) 
had had the honour to read before that Society on the increase of 
the population of England and Wales, and on the population of 
London. He hoped that at the next census they would have 
statistics not of these thirteen districts, but of each of the counties 
of England with special regard to the rural and urban populations. 


1 Columbia University Studies in Political Science, vol. xi (1899). 
VOL. LXIII. PART ly. 2R 
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By that means he thought some lhght might be thrown on the 
causes of the rural depletion referred to by the Chairman. 


Mr. Mark Wuitwitt, referring to the principal table on p. 547, 
where the population of Bristol in 1891 was given as 304,866, said 
he thought that this figure was about 100,000 out. The population 
in 1897 was only 230,000, so he thought there must be some error 
in the figure given in the table. The population of Bristol was 
/ now 320,000, but since 1897 the area of the city had been enlarged 
by taking in surrounding districts with a population of go,000. 


Mr. Noet A. Humpureys explained that the author of the paper 
had selected and adapted arbitrary limits of his own, and that 
therefore the figure of 304,866 only represented the population 
within the arbitrary area which he had chosen to represent Bristol. 
With regard to the paper, knowing so well as he did the sources 
of information which Mr. Welton had had at his command, and the 
Jabour necessary for the collation of the figures Mr. Welton had 
put before them, he was lost in admiration at the amount of 
information which had been crowded into the paper. As had been 
-so well expressed, it was a paper for study and for reference, and 
as regarded any criticism he might offer, he wished it to be under- 
‘stood that he did not wish to depreciate the value of the paper. 
Mr. Welton had undertaken what might really be called a 
Herculean task. He had boldly disregarded all recognised boun- 
daries of towns, and had made his own estimate of what really 
constituted each town dealt with in the paper. Mr. Welton 
had shown great discrimination and acumen in arriving at his 
results, but he thought that some explanation of the principle 
he had adopted in fixing the boundaries of towns, and also in 
what way he had estimated their varying areas, was necessary, 
in order that his figures might be accepted and turned to 
useful account. ‘Take for instance the population and area of 
London. Mr Welton began with an estimated area of 44,000 
acres in 1801, and gradually increased the area to 243,561 acres in 
1891. Now the system more generally applied was to take the 
areas of towns as they now existed, and then to find out what 
population existed in those same areas in past years, and count as 
rural the population that had been rural throughout the whole 
period. The areas, moreover, which Mr. Welton had adopted in 
the case of Liverpool and other large towns were so entirely 
different from the recognised official areas, that some explanation 
of the exact principle adopted by Mr. Welton seemed actually 
necessary in order to determine the true value of his figures. 
Perhaps the point of greatest interest to which the paper called 
attention was the very small area occupied by the whole town 
population. Taking the official areas, the census report of 1891 
showed that only 9 per cent. of the area of England was occupied 
by the whole urban population, and that the remaining gI per 
cent. was rural. This gr per cent. of the area’ which was rural 
contained, however, only 28 per cent. of the population of England 
and Wales. The census of 1891 showed, moreover, that this rural 
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area gave on the average 4 acres to every man, woman, or child 
enumerated, or 20 acres to every family of five persons. With 
this fact before us it could scar cely be said as yet that this country 
is over populated. 


Dr. G. B. Loyastarr thought Mr. Welton was deserving of the 
highest praise for the labour he had undertaken in arriving at 
true areas and natural areas; but, as the previous speaker had 
intimated, the moment one made a new area there was a difficulty 
in comparing the figures with the results obtained by other people. 
The divisions Mr. Welton had adopted did not differ greatly from 
the registration divisions, and if he had made them even a little 
nearer (or even had explained the extent of the differences), 
comparisons would have been facilitated. In making comparisons 
of rural populations, he (the speaker) had found it necessary to 
group the counties to some extent in order to get satisfactory 
results. The English counties had not been constituted for 
statistical purposes. They were very different from the French 
communes or departements. Mr. Welton referred to the fact 
that in many European countries there was a great augmentation 
of births after 1814; and it might well be that population 
increased after a war. But since those early years of statistics 
the accuracy of records had been much improved, and one had to 
be quite certain in considering a fact of the kind that it was not, 
at least in part, a question of improved registration and greater 
accuracy in census taking. Another important point to which 
Mr. Welton called attention was that the rate of increase in 
London could not be maintained. Obviously the same propor- 
tional migration from country districts to London would not 
result in the same proportional increase of the latter, and a small 
town would necessarily increase in a more rapid ratio than a 
larger one. Ina small town the establishment of a new industry 
employing 2,000 or 3,000 hands might mean increasing the popu- 
lation by 100 per cent., but the establishment of half-a-dozen such 
industries in a town of 100,000 inhabitants would not produce 
anything like the same effect. In dealing, therefore, with percen- 
tages of increase of towns, they were on rather dangerous ground. 
A small migration might be of relatively greater importance in 
a particular district than a large migration elsewhere, He con- 
eratulated the author upon his adoption in the tables of the 
method of comparison of the population at the two periods with 
which he dealt. The taking the population of 1801 as 100, and 
the showing of that of 1891 as a figure proportionate thereto, 
seemed a very clear way of illustrating the movements that had 
occurred, and one for such a purpose much more easily appre- 
ciated than that of percentages. 


Mr. R. H. Hooxer, while fully recognising the immense amount 
of labour bestowed on the paper, concurred with Mr. Humphreys’s 
criticism as to the difficulties placed in the way of students who 
might desire to make use of the results, owing to the absence of 
data to show how the areas had been classified. If he understood 
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the author correctly, the areas of towns, for instance, were certain 
areas defined in 1891, which comprised various parishes not 
included in 1801, and to discover these would involve doing over 
again the laborious work which Mr. Welton had already done. 
But the author further stated, p. 529, that small towns rarely 
covered more than 400 to 600 acres, usually much less, and that 
any acreage beyond might in general be treated as part of the open 
country. But no clue was given as to which 400-600 acres, out of 
possibly some thousand given in the census as the area of the 
town, had been selected; and it was accordingly impossible to 
use Mr. Welton’s areas for comparison with other data, such as 
vital statistics in town and country. 


Mr. T. A. WELTON, in reply, observed that the inconvenience of 
dividing up the facts by counties was twofold. In the first place, 
some counties had a large town on the very margin, such as Birming- 
ham and Bristol, and good and intelligible results were only to be 
obtained by taking large towns like those as central, and not as 
marginal places. Secondly, the memory more readily follows a 
small than a great number of details. It had been remarked that. 
the large increase of rural population fron: 1811 to 1821 seemed 
to be due to the non-existence of railways. ‘This point was that 
in the early part of the century, when the old Poor Law prevailed, 
as had been explained by Miss Martineau in “ Lessons in Political 
Hconomy,” a congestion of population in rural districts was going 
on, and the rural population was becoming disorderly and lazy. 
Some parishes were going out of cultivation through the rates. 
being driven up to support so many paupers. Hence the desire 
for the new Poor Law, which made the rural parishes not so 
attractive as they had been to the less laborious. Then came rail- 
way development and new industries, which gave labourers a 
chance of afresh start in new districts. He regarded the opera- 
tion of the new Poor Law as the most important factor which had 
been brought to bear on rural districts in the whole ninety years 
under review. As regarded the population of London, he had, for 
the purpose of tabulation, always taken the population of the 
wider London, but, in the summary tables numbered 1 and 2 for 
1801 and 1891 he had, for the purpose of exhibiting the true state 
of things, adopted diminished areas for London and other towns, 
larger at the latter date because of the gradual increase of area 
occupied, and the continual accretion of outside populations. As 
regarded the population of Bristol, the area adopted included the 
populous districts on the other side of the Avon, and, in fact, 
showed Bristol at its largest, and, of course, he had adopted the 
same area for the whole timc, save in the two summaries. As 
regarded his plan of operations he had aimed at showing with . 
some degree of clearness what was the normal condition. of 
things in the open country, and how far that was affected by the 
existence of industries other than agriculture. The difference 
between the urban districts that Mr. Humphreys had referred to, 
and his own populous districts was that he had taken into account 
districts other than large towns, which were densely peopled, as 
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well as the towns Mr. Humphreys would have in mind. Moreover, 
it must be recollected that his boundaries were not the same as 
those of Mr. Humphreys. In further reply to Mr. Humphreys, he 
would say that he had kept a free hand as regarded Liverpool and 
other big towns, whilst in reply to what Mr. Hooker had said as 
to the area taken for the towns at the two extreme periods under 
review, he had exercised discretion. He had assumed that the 
proper area of a town could be measured with some degree of 
accuracy, and that the area outside an approximate boundary 
being fixed, outside inhabitants might be roughly estimated and 
thrown off as extraneous. He had formed his estimate of density 
for exterior areas in each case after studying the character of the 
surrounding districts. Though it was entirely a matter of cpinion, 
he believed he had always thrown off quite as much as he should 
have done. ‘The increase of births after 1814 was a notorious fact, 
and those who had studied the early reports of the Registrar- 
General, in which are found tables of births and deaths in 
countries like Denmark and Belgium, would see that the paucity 
of births before, and the great number after, that time had left 
their mark on the ascertained ages of the population at censuses 
taken long afterwards, and were quite incapable of being disputed 
as facts. 


The Prestpext then proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Welton 
for his paper, which was carried unanimously. 
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I.—Population and Birth-Rate, illustrated from Historical Statistics. 
By Marcus Rusiy. 


[Read before Section F (Economic Science and Statistics) of the British 
Association at Bradford, September, 1900. | 


WueEn I was engaged, some twenty years back, on the reduction 
of the results of the Copenhagen census of 1880, it occurred to 
me that it would be interesting to obtain information i in regard to 
the population of Copenhagen at as distant a period of the ‘past as 
information on that point could be obtained. I collected material 
from the church registers of births from the time when such 
registers were first kept, and this formed the principal feature of 
an essay entitled: ‘“‘A Contribution to the Population Statistics 
of Copenhagen in the Century 1630—1730.”? The reasons why I 
preferred the material obtained from the church registers to that 
obtainable from records of taxation and the ike for the purpose of 
a computation of the population, and why from those registers I 
preferred the records of births rather than those of deaths, are 
set forth in the essay in question. There, too, the question is 
discussed of what precautions are necessary in the use of the 
material thus obtained. As a whole it may be stated that it was 
satisfactory, and could be used as a basis, not only for the desired 
calculations as to population, but also, indeed especially, for the 
purpose of throwing hght on questions of no slight social interest 
in relation to the history of that time. 


I, 


In the essay above referred to, I based my argument on the 
fact that, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the birth- 
rate was very considerable, lying between 32 and 40 per 1,000 of 
the population—on the average, one twenty-eighth of the popula- 


1 Historisk Tidsskrift, 5 Rekke, III. 
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tion—because, both publicly and privately, fertility was at that 
time highly esteemed. 

From the point of view of the State, the reasons for this are 
clear. Under governments as a rule absolute, and whose policy 
was mercantilist, there was need for iarge numbers of men, in 
the army, in manning ships of war and merchant vessels, in 
agriculture—the peasants being in a condition of serfdom, ad- 
scripty glebe—and in industries vigorously springing into life, 
so as to secure a sufficient labour supply, whether under the 
stimulus of natural or of artificial encouragements. The economic 
writers of that time are, further, all much concerned about the 
meagre population of the countries to which they belong, and 
about means to remedy this defect. There was a strong desire to 
encourage fertility, and also to restrict mortality. It was actually 
the latter on which the question really turned, for no fertility 
could make good the losses due to the constant wars, the terrible 
attacks of plagues, and, more important than all, the destructive 
small-pox and other lingering or violent diseases, which, as none 
knew of effective cures, were chronic, and for which, as is known, 
the ignorance of the population and their whole mode of life 
provided the best possible medium for wide development. 

Then, too, by the side of the State was found the Church. The 
words of the Scriptures: ‘‘ Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish 
the earth,’ were deeply impressed on youvg and old alike. By 
this, as I at one time expressed myself, I naturally do not mean 
“that marriage was entered upon as a consequence of a sense of 
duty, religious or patriotic, or as a result of the teachings of 
economists.” But it clearly was not without importance, in 
reference to the bringing of children into the world, and that as 
extensively as possible, that this should be regarded not merely 
as a right, but as a duty; whether in those times of less developed 
intelligence, society and sections of society were supported by 
what was taught, preached or desired in the more learned circles, 
or whether the precise opposite should be the case. 

There seems to be, however, some evidence against the idea. 
that the State and society really desired a numerous population, in 
the fact that much more extensive classes of the community than 
now-a-days were condemned to celibacy. The old European laws: 
touching this question were severe, even to barbarity. They were 
concerned with preventing the entrance into a community of 
persons or families who were likely to become a burden on the rest. 

In Bavaria, the classical land for this description of legislation, 
the regulations of the Government and the police ordinances of 
1616, forbad the marriage of servants, day labourers, and others 
without property, and the punishments with which those were 
threatened by the legislation of 1751 who, without the permission 
of the superior authorities, entered into wedlock, and were after- 
wards unable to support themselves without begging or the hke, 
extended to corporal chastisement and imprisonment.? It must, 


2 On this question in general cf. the article ‘ Eheschliessing”’ in Handworter- 
buch d. Staatswissenschaften, 2nd edit. Jena, 1899. 
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however, be stated that, except for the limitations imposed on the 
marriage of the military, it was not till the nineteenth century 
that economic limitations were included in the Danish regulations 
touching matrimony.’ 

Of more importance than the restrictions of the law was the 
economic structure of society in former days. The domestic 
servant class then, as now, was unmarried, but that class was 
much more numerous than at present. The subordinates in the 
industrial class and in handicrafts were not, as in our time, free 
and. independent, but lived for the most part in the houses of their 
masters, and, at any rate, were accustomed to wait till they became 
masters before marrying; their chances of attaining the position of 
master were greater then than now. ‘The same rule applied to 
other journéymen in various employments, whether in town or 
country. 

These hindrances of social origin, together with those of legal 
origin, where the latter existed and were enforced, unquestionably 
had their influence; indeed, no one in those days failed to recog- 
nise the fact. But their importance must not be estimated too 
highly. The fact that they existed in a State and a society con- 
temporaneously with the desire for a numerous population, is 
econsistent with the modes of life, on the economic side, of those 
times, and with the organisation of the policy; and the reduction 
in marriages, &c., which resulted therefrom was a necessary evil, 
which could not be avoided in the social organisation of the time. 
But it was less marked than we should be inclined to expect from 
our modern experience, because it was the universal rule that, as 
soon as the obstacles to that course were surmounted, every one 
proceeded to get married. 

The church registers do not afford the material necessary to 
establish this position, nor for an exact statement in regard to 
marriage-rate and marriage-age in earlier times; since the “records 
do not include any statement of the age of either bride or bride- 
groom. It is possible, however, so far as relates to the eighteenth 
century, to obtain an idea of how early and to what extent people 
were married, by considering the proportion between married and 
unmarried at different ages (and in different social classes) which the 
censuses of the century show. I have attempted, with this purpose 


3 The Poor Law of 9th April, 1€91, lays down the rule that ‘when a male 
adult has received poor relief in this country (é.e., Denmark) in the course of the 
last five years, and the same has not been refunded, he is not entitled to marry 
without the consent of the administrators of the poor law in the district where he 
is settled.” But when, in the poor law of 20th April, 1824, there occurred the first 
of the enactments touching this point, the conditions were more stringent, as, by 
the terms of that law, neither bride nor bridezroom might have received poor 
relief, and the time limit of five years was not prescribed. In the proposals of the 
commission which formed the basis of the marriage clauses of the poor law of 
1824, the whole of this provision was lacking, but it was inserted by the Council, 
on the ground that “legislation should set bounds to the numerous marriages 
which are entered on to the injury of the community by persons who have no other 
expectation of providing for the rearing of a family than to receive support from 
the poor law authorities.’’— Kollegialtidende, 1824, p. 260. 
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in view, to make use of the statistical results of the census of 
1/375 

At the date of that census, the population of Denmark (7.e., 
the whole kingdom) was divided as follows in regard to sex, age, 
and matrimonial condition :— 








































































































TABLE I. 
Ages. Unmarried. Married. Widowed. Total. 
Males 
MISE LO orcecs cou sotenee> 1€9,784 64 1 169,849 
BOAO PAS ON 73,007 54,987 1,016 129,010 
AD BOM cA ee 7,406 7 3,000 3,568 83,974 
GO-eAnd Over «casita: 1,279 2551-79 6,904 33,362 
FES pe RRS 251,476 153,230 11,489 416,195 
Females. 
APNE Y DO) SS) stances es | 168,888 « 8g5 9 169,792 
PLOT | a epee ieee ae oe 58,475 68,yo2 2,683 130,060 
i 1 ae 6,782 65,587 12,176 84,545 
RMP RECON OE oy isis nnseee 2,359 18,143 18,951 39.453 
otal re 236,504 153,527 33,819 23,850 
Grand Total....| 487,980 306,757 45,308 840,045 








The aggregate of married persons, then, in the census of 1787 
was 306,757, 1.e., 365 per 1,000 of the population. A century 
later, at the census of 1890, the number of married persons 
amounted to 748,296 in an aggregate population of 2,172,380, 2.e., 
only 345 per 1,000. Jn proportion to the aggregate population, 
then, there were, in 1787, 20 per 1,0C0 more marricd persuns— 
or 10 per 1,000 more married pairs—than in 1890. 

If the proportion between the number of existing marriages 
in any given year and that year’s total of births—living births 
and stillbirths, legitimate and illegitimate—were constant, the 
matter under discussion would now be quite simple. Since the 
aggregate number of births in 1890 amounted to 182 per 1,000 
of married pairs (1°8 in 10) and 31°4 per 1,000 of the population, 
the number of births in 1787 would have been 31°4 + 1°8, or 
33°2 per 1,000. ‘he greater birth-rate in the eighteenth 
century at the date stated would thus ke established. But the 


4 No official report on the census of 1787 was issued, and the authors of 
that and of later times have only published scatter.d and summary results. A 
statement of the principal results will be found in Statistisk Tabelverk, vol. 1 
(Copenhagen, 1834), Introduction. Some data, throwing light on occupational 
conditions, have been recently given by Professor Westergaard in the first volume 
of Sociale Smaaskrifter (Socialism and the Evolution of fociety, Copenhagen, 
1898). The reduced tabular results, set forth with great care, exist in the 
Statistical Bureau of the State. I propose tha‘, as opportunity occurs, they should 
be, at any rate in part, made public in one of the publications of the Bureau. 
Meanwhile, I have made use of them for the purpose of providing the extracts and 
statements to be found in the text. 
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question cannot be disposed of so simply. It is very far from 
being the case that the number of births in a country is determined 
simply by the number of existing marriages. The age of marriage, 
its duration, and a good many other matters relating to ages, to 
births and to deaths, and, further, some moral and social influences, 
must be taken into consideration as well. Most obvious is the 
importance of age- distribution, since where there are many 
children, there must be, under otherwise like conditions, few 
married persous, and conversely. If, then, conclusions as to the 
marriage-rate are to be deduced from the number of existing 
marriages, this must be considered in relation to the numbers at 
those ages where marriage could in the main take place. 

Let us, then, on the basis of Table I, calculate the number of 
married in proportion to the aggregate population over 20 years 
of age, and then compare the resulting percentages with the 
corresponding figures from the census of 1890 (cf. Statistisk 
Tabelveerk, 4 Rekke, Litra A. N™ 8a)« 


TaBs_eE II.—(a.) Census of 1787. 


[Of 1co in each age-group, and for each of the sexes. | 






































Males. Females. 
Ages. | 
Unmarried} Married. | Widowed. }Unmarried.| Married. | Widowed. 
BOSAAD oF nies UY | 566 42°6 08 44:9 53'0 a1 
B60. cccpiasvesedene ated 8:8 86°9 4°3 8:0 72° 14°4 
DU ALG OVEN, Atecee 38 Ware 20°7 6:0 46°0 48°0 
20 and over........ 33°1 62°2 4:7 26°6 60°! 13°3 
(b.) Census of 1890. 
ZO—4.0....ccerrereccseseeeee | 48°8 50°1 11 43°5 54°4 21 
0) + GD) Te AS cnn ccaesveuniates 88 85°0 62 12:0 Ee 14°6 
GO and Gyer ies aercess 6'4: 67°1 26°5 9°6. 42°2 48°2 
20 and over........ 28°2 64°6 7°2 27:1 58°2 14°7 














This table shows us at once the necessity of considering the 
population over 20 years of age apart from those under that age, 
when we wish to determine the frequency of marriage, since, at 
any rate for males, the table shows a relatively smaller number of 
married in 1787 than in 1890—62°2 against 64°6 per cent.—the 
opposite of what we found when the population as a whole was 
considered. This is connected with the fact that the ages below 
20, at which ages hardly any married are recorded, are more 
strongly represented in the census of 1890 than in that of 1787. 
But we must not overlook the fact that the number of marriages 
is determined best by the number of married women; this number 
is somewhat greater at each of the two censuses than the number 
of married men, a difference the ground for which is found, 
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among others, in the consideration that some of the married men 
may be seamen absent on a voyage, or may be in one way or 
other temporarily absent, and it is for that reason most desirable 
to take as basis of our calculation the more stable figure for 
females. The figures relating to females show, that when the 
population over 20 years of age is separately considered, the number 
of married was greater in proportion at the census of 1787 than at 
that of 1890. How can we reconcile this with the proposition 
that for certain sections of the population there were formerly 
encountered a number of social obstacles to marriage ? 

Let us consider first the male sex. The table shows for these, 
at the ages of 20 to 40 years, 56°6 per cent. wnmarried in 1787, 
against 48°8 per cent. in 1890, an excess of considerable dimensions 
at the earlier date. Such a process of reasoning as the following 
may be suggested: there were relatively fewer persons under 
20 in 1787 than in 1890, and thus relatively more over 20. But 
when such a state of things exists, the excess is mainly in the 
early twenties, ages at which relatively few were married, and 
this satisfactorily explains the excess of unmarried of 1787. But 
this explanation loses its foundation when we observe that the 
excess of unmarried in 1787 is most strongly marked in the later 
years of the interval from 20 to 40, as the following figures 
show :— 






































Males. 
20—30 Years of Age. 30—40 Years of Age. 
Of which Per Cent. Of which Per Cent. 
Total. Unmarried. | Unmarried. Total. area Unmarried. 
ES homb -605383 | 55,659 80°2 59,627 17,348 29°1 
1890:.;.|°.151;835 | 112,044 43°8 134,137 27,715 20°7 








Thus, regarded relatively, the ages 20 to 30 show one-tenth 
more of unmarried in 1787. than in 1890, but at the ages 30 to 40 
‘ we find nearly half as many again. (The ages cannot be given 
more precisely, as the census of 1787 only concerned itself with 
ages in ten-year groups.) There must, then, be some operative 
causes at the basis of the facts: at the ages 20 to 40 as a fact 
marriages were less frequent in 1787 than in 1890. 

An indication that, occasionally at any rate, people married 
earlier than nowadays, is to be found in the fact that the number 
of married men (and widowers) under 20) at the census of 1787 
reached 65, and at the census of 1801 it was 116; in proportion 
to the number of the total male population under 20 in 1801 and 
1890, the number of married under 20 should have amounted in 
1890 to 300, but was in fact only—12. Thus there were some 
who married earlier then than now, many who married later. 
What was the nature of the division between these ? 

In finding an answer to this question, we have the good fortune 
to be provided, in the census of 1787, with a division of the 
population according to sex, age, and civil condition in each of the 
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various occupational groups. From these I have extracted the 
following two summaries relating respectively to the towns 
(including Copenhagen) and rural districts of Denmark :— 


TasiE III.—IMMales 20 to 30 Years of Age. 


(a.) Towns, including Copenhagen, at the Census of 1787. 





















































Unmarried. Married. | Widowed.| Total. 
Officials of thé Stato:....ccenaranvenes ees 113 18 2 133 
Army Officers 2. -cic...-snsguecreees-ceenereen 184 12 1 197 
Soldiers *t...5220 et AR ee 3,680 432 14 4,076 
Naval officerastadiuc.eeamone Weed trey 53 3 — 4 56 
Seamen (Royal Navy)  ..0.dcc...-.ssesssenovs 963 562 11 1,536 
Civil servantays.) cosiefctee eens 457 140 3 600 
RLercha nts x scece<essisoe! bevash maeaneace ere | 166 107 4, pty | 
Their servants and apprentices ........ 510 <2 — ty 2 
Artists and manufacturers ................) 130 126 1 257 
Their servants and apprentices ........ 927 L12 A 1,043 
Handicraftem en .«,<.jeght. spire ho bee 302 503 8 813 
Their journeymen and apprentices... 3,578 318 3 3,899 
Fishermen and sailors rare 511 ae 4 n95 
Caplaitis) ...0cc-cstern erate eee 
Other independent occupations ........ 258 271 2 531 
Domésticiserrice! icisaG25.uiso. tee 2,574 105 6 2,685 
Day labourers | inc cscaeceomesa terre ircoans 205 203 4 412 
Capitalists <..4i-c:.«:seatatemnaectrauen tats 39 q ease 48 
POU SIOU ETS ore ace ea eee aE / o 3 — 42 
PRO POES ena iicicesccepensapeatianseesen dees | At 4 — 48 
CDE OFS 5.2.<cexeoschop encsinandaaksbtecteetioes vee hee | 565 81 1 647 
Total 15,248 3528 68 18,597 
(b.) Rural Districts at the Census of 1787. 
COL gy vvenemccoririiai tesnstoeiiocnratianencian deivscnsies 234 106 a 341 
Civil serneh bii75 isi ophneoahabwena ed ansesurers 85 39 — Lag 
TAnded PRODEOlOTS M.....cvvehedse tn apetes 203 39 1 243 
Small farmers $.2iht eA es sebastien 10,459 4,599 31 15,089 
Peasants Ake Ae A das hid 622 1,376 13 25014 
Cotters |. 2h05 elehctanppnonpdottl ache ners 110 345 5 46 
Artists and manufacturers ................ 435 329 a 768 
Handicrattanrerniicce) (eta 1.953 1,263 16 EPC RC! 
Fishermen and sailors (including 
captains) tit;c.:.aetaee : SORA: q } Be 37° d F399 
Other independent occupations ........ 111 69 — 180 
Domestioserricd tM iii. ier dren ld: 24,7706 578 32 25,380 
Day: laborers taht | tds tras vikesnteakes 334 1,072 11 LALZ 
Capitalistais andudiinttelad deus rpc es 5 1 — 6 
P@nsipQeret ac: cae teen enc ien 16 — — 16 
Papers st Acme samen anes 159 16 1 176 
Others. 1240R 5 es See as 101 36 2 139 
Motel, Mets cece lage stytte 40,411 10,257 118 50,786 








Of the 18,597 men in the towns, 15,248, or 82°0 per cent., 
were unmarried. Of the 50,786 men in the rural districts, 40,411, 
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or 79°6 per cent., were unmarried. The corresponding figures for 
men between 20 and 30 years of age in 1890 were 73°1 per cent. 
and 74°2 per cent. If we now group the urban population in 
two sections according to social position we obtain the following 


summ ary i 
a, 















































Total. Of which Unmarried. 

PAPUA S ATLA VEL OL COPE: cicccscicnpsnnyascensoucnesdssences 253 rae ar 
State-employees...s..iviconasetsosedoessooesece ice 2 See a 733 570 
PROPOR TIEH Corto tebe iin Charice ysie sr emersvivissnerse ove oneeses 277 166 
PATTISUS TANG, MANDULARCLUPETS: ....,.00cciscecsesessececereeee 257 130 
UE OTS 9 EVIE) aid hed al Se 813 302 

Fishermen and sailors, including captains 931] Se 
and seamen in the royal navy ..............0.4 : 14/14, 
Other independent oc*upations, including 943 6 
(independent) day labourers ............ cscs mike 
Capitalists and pensioners ..........cscc seesseeeers 99 78 
OLBL nel tetete rks lies 5,677 35420 

B. 
OEE ES Th SOTA EAB No RP ee | 4,076 3,630 
Servants and apprentices in mercantile houses | 522 510 
| 

fd of manufacturers .... 1,048 927 
Journeymen and apprentices in handicrafts .. 3,899 357% 
DOiibstie servantel titers ieaticise ile... 2,685 2574: 
eee CNS ogi: ey ce oe re 695 609 
OU OR eR EN St A taviaev terra testes ss. 12,920 11,828 








Class « includes 5,677 persons, 3,420 of whom were un- 
married, making 60°2 per cent.; Class 8 includes 12.920 persons, 
11,828 of whom were unmarried, or gI'5 per cent. The property- 
less and dependent class had thus over half as many again in 
proportion unmarried as those better situated. 

In both classes are found, it is true, some exceptions to the 
position given by the averages; this is especially the case for the 
first class, i in which, as might be expected, the group of officers is 
mainly composed of unmarried persons (to the extent of about 
94 per cent.), while on the other side the group of master- 
craftsmen includes only a good third (about 37 per cent.) of 
unmarried. But the division adopted gives on the whole a true 
impression: of the well-to-do or independent population four- 
tenths were married in the age-group 20 to 30, of the rest of the 
population under one-tenth. This relation is clearly somewhat 
affected by the fact that Class « includes a somewhat older popu- 
lation than Class 8, because independence is, of course, ae 
rather towards the end than at the beginning of the twenties 
that this consideration can yet by no means suffice of itself te 
explain the marked difference, but that this difference depens on 
deep-seated social causes, will shortly be demonstrated. 
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A separation of the rural population (Table IIIb) into two 
classes can be very easily made by grouping in the first class all 
clergy and civil servants, the mercantile class, craftsmen, seamen, 
and all kinds of cultivators of the soil (as well as the few capitalists, 
pensioners, paupers, and others) ; in the second class the domestic 
servant group alone, since this at one and the same time represents 
the servants and journeymen, in fact the dependent class. Thus 
we obtain the following :— 























| Of whom Per Cent. 
Total. Unmarried. Uninarried. 
| (a 
All independent persons .............0.006 | 25,406 15,641 61°6 
Domestic, Servant, 55. <:venilypenpacaceexoteates 25,380 24.770 97°6 


The first class has, thus, an unmarried section amounting to 
about 62 per cent. This figure is dominated by the principal 
section of the group, the farming class, which contributes three- 
fifths of the whole class, of whom 69 per cent. were unmarried ; 
of the whole superior class, servants of the State and landed 
proprietors, nearly three-quarters (74 per cent.) were unmarried ; 
but of the peasants, cotters, and day-labourers, only a good. 
quarter (27 per cent.) were unmarried. 

As a whole the class shows an unmarried percentage of 61°6, 
corresponding to the figure of 60°2 per cent. of unmarried among 
the urban independent class. The relative figure for the dependent 
class in the rural districts is, however, somewhat greater than 
that of the dependent urban population—this latter is also less 
uniformly composed—namely, 97°6 against g1*5 per cent.; clearly, 
however, there is no fundamental difference. shown in these 
figures. 

When we proceed to the comparison of the facts we have 
gleaned from the census of 1787 with corresponding facts for the 
present time, we find, unfortunately, that the Danish censuses of 
the nineteenth century have omitted the comparison of occupation, 
age, and civil condition. It will be undertaken in the census of 
1901, but for the past there is only available the information 
relating to the city of Copenhagen. On such a basis, making use 
of the census of 1885, a grouping of the population into five 
classes was made in Rubin and Westergaard’s degteskabsstatistik 
(Marriage Statistics. Copenhagen, 1890). 

The first three of these classes comprise: State employees, 
lawyers, liberal professions, manufacturers, merchants, owners of 
the larger class of businesses, &c. (Class I); the lesser handi- 
craftsmen and business men, retail dealers, refreshment house 
keepers, ship captains, &c. (Class IT); schoolmasters, musicians, 
clerks, and the like (Class III); while Classes IV and V include 
subordinate officials, domestic servants, &c. (Class IV); skilled 
workmen (journeymen), factory employees, labourers, and, gene- 
rally speaking, the Jabouring population proper (Class V). The 
first three classes may thus be compared with Class of the urban 
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population, the other two with Class 8. The age-grouping, in the 
occupation statistics of the 1885 census, and consequently in the 
book referred to, is arranged, not in the ordinary fashion of con- 
secutive decennia, but in accordance with the grouping of actual 
life ; we have, thus, not the age-group 20 to 30 years of age, but 
18 to 25 and 25 to 30. We shall use the figures for the age-group 
25 to 30 years of age as the basis for the comparison which 
follows. 

At the Copenhagen census of 1885, 54°5 per cent. of the male 
population between 25 and 30 years of age were unmarried ; at 
the census of 1890 the percentage was 53°7; in the latter year the 
percentage for all the towns taken together was 52°4. When the 
whole urban population of 1787 is compared with the population 
of Copenhagen in 1885, we may then regard the latter as giving 
a fair representation of the condition of the urban population a 
century after 1787. 

The 54°5 per cent. of unmarried in Copenhagen in 1885 in the 
age-group 25 to 30, were distributed in the following manner :— 
































sa a ett 
Gitssealeto TID (a) wiiaad wochutit.: |. 4,085 2.538 ier [and eae 
pe WY i A) ee os | 8,876 4,521 50°9 
gi) 2s ate Ward sedan | Mette) bE, OOL 7,059 Aponiy 











In the year 1885 the dependent class in Copenhagen numbered 
8,876 of a total of 12,961, or 68°5 per cent.; in the year 1787, in 
the whole of the Danish towns, it numbered 12,920 out of a total 
of 18,597, or 69°5 per ceut.; the division of social classes was, so 
far as this shows the facts, the same. But the percentages of 
unmarried were quite different :— 











1787. 1885. 
Olass aN Acces 60°2 62°1 
SSP lear eieked oasaenanci 91°5 50°9 





The fact that the percentage of unmarried in Class 8 was only 
51 per cent. in 1885 against g2 per cent. in 1787; that in the one 
ease nearly the half, in the other barely one-tenth, were married 
(or widowed), is partly explained by the consideration that in 
1885 we have only the ages 25 to 30 included in our figures, while 
in 1787 we include all between 20 and 30. By far the greater 
part of the unmarried will, of course, be found in the first hatt of 
the ten-year group. But this is far from being a sufficient explana- 
tion of the difference, as may be seen from the fact that in 1885 
the whole of the unmarried in the age-group 20 to 25 amounted to 
gt°3 per cent. of the group, a smaller percentage than that found in 
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Class B in 1787 for the unmarried between 20 and 30 years of age 
(g1*5 per cent.), in spite of the obviously far higher average age in the 
20 to 30 year age-group than in the 20 to 25 year group! The 
difference is, then, one of a social nature. The journeymen and 
servants of former times were as a rule unmarried, while in our 
time skilled workmen and factory employees, on account of the 
high level of their earnings (and the fact that they are received in 
money, not in kind), anil because, for the greater part, as stated 
earlier, they attain no better position by waiting,—are married as 
journeymen or labourers. On the other hand ie is in the highest 
degree characteristic that we find a comparatively larger number 
of unmarried in the independent class in 1885 than in 1787, since 
this implies that 7x 1787 the whole age-group 20 to 30 included a 
relatively smaller number of unmarried among the independent class 
than the age-group 25 to 30 contained a century later. In 1787, 
Class a contained 60°2 per cent. in the towns, 61°6 per cent. in the 
country of unmarried men between 20 and 30 years of age; in 
1885 of the men between the ages 25 and 80 in Copenhagen there 
were 62°1 per cent. unmarried. 

It is seen, thus, that when we previously found a much smaller 
percentage of unmarried in class a than in Class f in 1787, the 
explanation of that result is not to be sought simply in the 
presumably higher average age in the one class than in the other, 
since the percentage of unmarried in Class a is less than the 
corresponding percentage a century later in the same class, although 
the average age is unquestionably, from the nature of the available 
information, considerably lower at the earlier date, and also because 
the contemporary movement in Class # has been precisely the 
contrary. There was a real difference in the age of marriage 
among both the independent and among the dependent portion of 
the population then as there is now, but where this was formerly 
high it is now low, and vice versd. 

Even though the social and economic structure of the com- 
munity of old restrained one section of the population,—the depen- 
dent section,—from marriage, the other part of the population, the 
independent section, married far earlier than now-a-days. There 
was, perhaps, as the figures previously given seem to suggest, 
some holding back in certain circles of the best society.° But for 





5 This is supported by scattered statistics relating to former times and by 
writers of that period. Among others, reference may be made to De férsta 
officieca relationerna om svenska Tabelvearket, drene 1749-57, published by Hielt 
(Helsingfors, 1899): these official Swedish records from the middle of the eighteenth 
century are of very great histcrical-statistical interest, and are now easily acces- 
sible. Here it is said (p. 81), “ Entails prevent numbers of the knightage and of 
the nobility beyond others from marriage on account of their vain desire to keep 
up the splendour of the family name.” In Batimann’s edition of Siissmilch’s Die 
gittliche Orgdniin, le states (vol. iii, p. 204, Berlin, 1776), “ that superior people, 
who could not afford to take a wife, because they could not bring up children as 
their position required, should enter into left-handed marriages(!); the children 
would take their mother’s name and be brought up as craftsmen, &c., while ill- 
fecling among the lower classes would not be aroused, ‘die weder einsehen noch 
betirtheilen kénnen, was bei Letiten von vornehmen oder mittleren Stande ziir 
Entschaldigung desselben (concubinage and the like) vorgewendet werden kann.”? 
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ordinary independent people marriage at an early age was un- 
questionably a matter of course. 

Those who could marry early, then, did so. But those also 
who were unable to marry till late in life—when they no longer 
held the position of journeyman, labourer, &c.—yet married. 
This finds expression in the fact that while we find for the 
age-croup 20 to 40 a percentage of unmarried of 57 in 1787 
against 49 in 1890, we find for the age-group 40 to 60 a percentage 
of 8°8 unmarried at both censuses; and for the age-group 60 and 
over, 3°8 per cent. in 1787 against 6°4 per cent. in 1890 (ef. 
Table IL). This implies, in other words, that the unmarried 
members of the male population in the younger age-groups in the 
eighteenth century married later on to such an extent that the 
advantage possessed by the nineteenth century’s male population is 
lost when we come to middle life, and that among the old only 
half as many were unmarried in 1787 as in 1890. Ordinary 
people now-a-days marry early or do not marry at all; then people 
got married as soon as they were able, and above all avoided 
remaining permanently single. 

But this is not all. At the same time as the age-group 40 to 60 
shows relatively equal numbers of bachelors in 1787 and 1890, 
there were more married (86°9 against 850 per cent.), because the 
number of the married was recruited also from the ranks of 
widowers, who were fewer in number in 1787 than in 1890. Not 
only would one avoid remaining single, but one preferred not to 
be a widower in those old days. The male population over 
20 years of age shows, in 1890, 7:2 per cent. widowers; in 1787, 
4°7 per cent.; and though the difference in the death-rate, &c., 
may complicate the question a good deal, there is yet no doubt 
that the figures give a true—even if not a precise quantitative— 
expression of the much greater tendency of widowers to re-marry 
then than now. When we come to the age-group 60 and over, we 
find in 1787 three-quarters of the old people married, against only 
two-thirds in 1890; at that time precisely one-eighth more of the 
old men were married than is now the case. 

The diminished inclination of widowers to re-marry is further 
established by modern statistics—and, in this case, we have at our 
disposal the material for a thorough investigation of the question— 
from which we select, in continuation of the preceding argument, 
the brief tabular statement following :— 

Of 10,000 men who were married, there were found— 




















First Marriage. Second Marriage, | Third Marriage. phe esata 
1855-59........ 8,665 1,234 92 9 
?90-94......... 8,901 1,031 63 5 














Thus, in the course of thirty-five years, the number of widowers 
among 10,000 bridegrooms was reduced from 1,335 to 1,099. The 
reduction in the marriage-rate among widowers is shown from the 
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fact that in the years 1860-69, a yearly percentage of 6'10 of the 
existing widowers was married ; while in 1885-94 this percentage 
was reduced to 3°95. This feeling, then, of the desirability of 
being in the married state—even if it was only late in life that 
the possibility of marriage presented itself, or if it needed repeated 
marriages to attain the end in question—was clearly an important 
element in what was esteemed to be right and proper in former 
times. 

We now proceed to consider the percentages shown in Table IT 
for females. As has already been stated, the population over 
20 years of age contained a smaller proportion of unmarried, and 
a greater of married, women in 1787 than in 1890. But did 
women also marry later in life in 1787 than in 1890 ? 

The contrary opinion finds support in the fact that, at ages 
under 20, the census of 1787 recorded g04 married women (and 
widows), and thus in 1890—having regard to the number of 
women under 20 in the two censuses—there should have been 
some 2,500 to maintain the same proportion. There were actually 
only 956! But we find in Table II that the percentage of un- 
married at the ages 20 to 40 was 44’9 in 1787, against 43°5 in 1890, 
which indicates a state of affairs resembling that found in the case 
of the men, a compulsory condition of celibacy for certain sections 
of the population. In a certain degree this was undoubtedly the 
case, since the class of domestics, far more numerous then than 
now, could not marry. But this state of affairs is far from being 
of the same importance as in the case of the men. The occupation 
records of the censuses do not afford any means of proof, on this 
point, in the case of females. But, that women delayed marriage 
till an advanced age in a much less degree than did men, is shown 
by the following :— 


Percentage of Women Unmarried. 








Ages. 1787. 1890. 
BOBO Si csscssncevtencsees 64°4 62°2 
BOAO Hak slr 20°1 21°5 





; The unmarried were thus somewhat more numerous at ages 

20 to 80 in 1787—perhaps, at any rate in part, as a result of a 
crowding in the years close to 20, more marked in 1787 than in 
1890—but even in the very next ten-year age-group the relation is 
reversed, and, at ages 30 to 40, modern times show more unmarried 


wonien ; while, if we take the higher ages, we find at ages 40 to 60 . 


only 8 per cent. unmarried in 1787, against 12 per cent. in 1890; 
and at ages 60 and over, 6°0 per cent. against 9°6. ‘Take it, then, 
that in certain classes of the population there were a good many 
more unmarried women at something over 20 years of age then 
than there are now—at the same time that in some sections there 
were more quite young wives—it is clear that the defect was 
made good with but slight delay. Further, the modern habit of 
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self-maintenance was not then known among the women of the 
bourgeois class; no one cared to be an ‘‘old maid,” and the chance 
of being one, as the figures show, was much smaller for the female 
population as a whole than it now is. 

We obtain, then, the following result for both sexes: In spite 
of the fact that in the independent sections of the community 
marriage took place, as a rule, at an earlier age in the eighteenth 
century than it does now, the average age of marriage was yet 
higher at that time, because the more numerous dependent classes 
married later. This was much more marked in the case of men 
than in that of women, and the averaye age at marriage was further 
raised among men by the fact that widowers re-married with much 
greater frequency than they now do. There must thus have been 
a difference between the age of bride and groom considerably 
greater than in the marriages of our time, a condition of things 
which yet, in the averages, was to some extent compensated by 
the fact that the marriages of young men with elderly women, 
especially with widows, were also of much more frequent occur- 
rence than now. 

How this development has been continued right down to our 
own days will appear from the fact that, of 1,000 marriages, there 
were, in the years 1855-59, 752 between bachelors and spinsters ; 
in the years 1890-94, 860, so that the marriages in which one or 
both of the contracting parties had previously been married were 
reduced from 248 to 140 per 1,000. Similarly we find that the 
marriages in which the bridegroom’s age is only a few years in 
excess of that of the bride have been steadily increasing, while 
those in which the difference of ages is great have been steadily 
diminishing in the last half of the nineteenth century. (Statistisk 
Tabelveerk, loc. cit.) 

The census of 1787 has shown us that brides and _ bride- 
grooms, especially the latter, were older in former times than 
they now are; but at that time none cared to be unmarried, 
especially after a first experiment in matrimony, and therefore 
marriages were more frequent, the number of existing marriages 
greater, than in our time. 


1K 


If we now pass from these observations relating to marriages 
to the question of the birth-rate, it will be best to endeavour first 
to clear the ground in relation to the legitimate births. Since it 
is by women that children are borne, and—taken cwm grano salis— 
the number of women conditions the number of children, it 
appears to tell in favour of a high legitimate birth-rate in the first 
_ place that, not merely in proportion to the total population, but 
also in proportion to the number of adult women, there were more 
married in 1787 than in 1890. When, further, thas among other 
considerations, is taken in connection with the fact that repeated 
marriages were, as we saw above, much more frequent than now; 
and that a man may be expected to have more children in two 
short periods of wedlock and by two wives, than in one longer 
union by a single wife; we have a further reason to anticipate a 
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high birth-rate. But the higher age at marriage of man and wife 
tells on the other side. It is certainly in the main the wife’s age 
which determines the fertility of the marriage, but the age of the 
husband is, naturally, not without its influence on the number of 
the children. The wife’s age, too, as was shown above, may be 
taken to have been, on the average, higher than now, not only because 
of the numerous marriages of widows, but also because a con- 
siderable section of the single were only married late in life. 
Even should the difference in the average age have been of no 
great importance, yet that it may have played its part with regard 
to the fertility of marriage is in the nature of the case. 

Yet, just as we saw that both men and women were restrained 
in their matrimonial inclinations by obstacles, depending on the 
structure of the community, which they were unable to overcome, 
but that, as soon as they were able, they followed the example of their 
more fortunate fellow citizens, and married ; so, too, in the matter 
of the rearing of children do we find a lke compensatory tendency ; 
and as with marriages, so too with families, the figures of our time 
were surpassed. ‘The natural consequences of late marriages could 
not be altered; but on this head we are concerned only with an 
obstacle, not an absolute limit. 

To express the matter otherwise: it is not the age of marriage 
alone which is in a large degree determined by influences of social 
and customary origin, but this is also the case in regard to the 
size of families. ‘The question of whether the age at marriage is 
higher or lower must of course be a determining influence; but 
with the same marriage-age the number of children may be 
different as social causes and custom may determine. Before I 
proceed to the proof of this point, I shall here call attention to 
the fact that, with conditions otherwise similar, a higher infant 
death-rate is associated with a greater fertility, not merely for 
psychological reasons, to replace the lost children, if their educa- 
tion, &c., should not be an economic consideration, but also for 
purely physical reasons, because the nurture of one child does 
not oppose any obstacle in the way of a successor. Jormer times 
had, as is known, a far higher infant death-rate than modern times ; 
certainly under this influence among others, that married people 
brought children into the world in as large numbers as possible, 
even to the injury of the offspring: a circulus vitiosus. 

The typical example in proof of the fact that early marriages 
are not necessarily followed by a high birth-rate is the well-known 
case of France. In the ten years 1881-90, the annual marriage- 
rate in France was 7°4 marriages per 1,000 inhabitants, the 
same rate as in Western Europe as a whole, and the age of the 
brides was lower in France than in Western Europe.® At the 
same time, the number of living births per 1,000 inhabitants was 
23°9 in France, against 32°9 in Western Kurope as a whole. With 
the same intensity of nuptiality a difference of nearly 1 per 


6 By Western Europe is meant Europe with the exception of Galicia, Hun- 
gary, Russia, and the Balkan States. (Hastern Europe) cf. Sundbiirg, Statistiske 
Ofversigtstabeller fér olika liinder (1896 seq.), from which a number of the inter- 
national figures used above are derived. 
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cent. in the birth-rate is found. Roundly we may say that, for 
each 1,000 married women between 15 and 45 years of age in 
France, 200 legitimate births occur annually, in the whole of 
Western Europe, 300. 

The cause of the low fertility of marriage in France is found 
in socio-economic considerations, in the desire not to reduce the 
socio-economic position of oneself and of one’s children. The 
same consideration is at the basis of the fact that we found, at the 
census of 1880 in Copenhagen, when we compared the families of 
workmen with the families of that part of the middle class which 
has a tixed but very limited income, and was set on maintaining 
its social position, that—under conditions as to the duration of 
marriage, and the ages of the parties to the marriage, otherwise 
similar—the number of births per marriage was one-fifth greater 
among the former than among the latter.’ 

With respect to the increase or decrease of the fertility of 
marriage, we find that the number of marriages has for a genera- 
tion past varied in the neighbourhood of 74 per 1,000 ‘of the 
population in France, while the number of births has steadily 
diminished from 264 to 225 per 1,000. Among other data which 
point in the same direction, the following may be adduced. 

In the city of Berlin, the number of legitimate births per 1,000 
married women was as follows :— 


EPUB EU FOE LS Aare tarety cotta sect n cho, ones ¢sesvecsoessence 240 
Average of the triennium 1877-79................ 220 
5 RUS einer ess esicsna<e 199 
- - EOF Occvasedisopsenss 184 
pe nt PIG MOS. cevsacss-tascee 174 
ss ¥ ah eee 166 
i a P= As co hagveveiinses 151 
- * SEED x stiphaixsciesns 138 


The diminution of the average number of legitimate births 
per existing marriage has thus been unbroken for something over 
twenty years past, and has amounted to more than two- fifths, a 
result not at all affected by any change in the ages of the married 
women, for a comparison of numbers born to women at different 
groups of ages gives the same result.® 

A lke diminution in the fertility of marriage to that shown 
for Berlin, is shown in the following table, in which I have 
calculated the fertility of marriage in Copenhagen :— 


Taste IV.—Copenhagen. 











1 2 3 
Number of Married Women | Average Annual Number Col. 2 
under 45 Years of Age of Living 
at the Census. Legitimate Births. » per 1,000 of Col. 1. 

LBRO rise taceetes 26,097 1875-84... 7,039 270 
Ants Reta) Batty 32,412 80-89........ 8,162 252 
"OO Ga sees 35,656 *B5-94.....0000 8,440 237 
"OS eutieesn 375464 °90-99.....006 8,041 215 





7 Cf. Rubin and Westergaard. <Aegteskabsstatistik (Marriage Statistics), 


79 pp. seq. 
8 R. Bockh. Statistisches Jahrbuch der Stadt, Berlin, 1899, pp. 47 and 56. 
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In the course of the last twenty-five years, the fertility of marriage 
in Copenhagen has diminished by one-fifth. 

Lastly, I have made the following calculations for Denmark as 
a whole. In the period from the middle of the eighties to the 
present date, the number of legitimate births in Denmark was 
863,934 born alive, and 21,877 stillborn, the number of marriages 
in the same period being 220,216. Dividing the interval into two 
periods of seven years each, we obtain the following :— 


TABLE V.—Denmark. 





























Number of Born in Wedlock. : é 
Marriages celebrated. (Alive and Stillborn.) i.¢., per Marriage. 
1886-91 iis 105,445 438,639 4°16 
792-98 0.1.20. 114,771 447,172 3°90 
1885-98 ........ 220,216 885,811 4°02 











We find, thus, a reduction in the number of legitimate births 
per marriage of one-sixteenth ; but the mode of comparison, namely, 
between marriages and births, gives unreliable results, as the 
births of any one year are determined rather by the marriages of 
previous years than by those of that year itself; a large number 
of marriages in a particular year increases the divisor without 
having as yet been able to produce any corresponding increase in 
the number of births, which makes the birth-quotient tco small, 
and vice verséd. Yet this mode of approaching the question is 
convenient for securing quickly a general survey, and the error 
cannot be great when a fairly considerable number of years are 
taken into account, as within such a limit of time some compensating 
irregularities are likely to be found. A seven-year period, which 
is here considered, is probably about that number of years which 
in general will elapse after marriage before there are four children 
of the marriage, and this is the average number per marriage in 
Denmark. That the reduction in the fertility of marriage, which 
is here summarily indicated, may also be established in a “complete 
and precise fashion will be seen from the following summary. 

Of 1,000 married women in each age-group between 16 and 50 
years of age, there became mothers :— 

















ave 1878-82. 1885-94. 
ane Annual Average. Annual Average. 
Under 25 years .... 508°3 49 14 
LD BO ssdavsetiels atuiacet 396°2 390°8 
BO OG iivintarsanetss- 319°0 297°0 
BE—AO....ceesseeesceees 236°4 227°6 
4O—AD...rcsersrscssssaees 117'I 111°9 
BB —ABO diseistitessiakeses 13"4 LU7 





The figures in the two columns are based on the information 
as to the age of the mother in the Reps us of births—an item of 
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information which is not obtainable for dates earlier than 1878— 
and the records of the censuses of 1880 and 1890, in regard to 
the ages of married women. (Cf. the volumes of the Statistisk 
Tabelverk relating to these matters.) It is for this reason that the 
comparison has heen made between a five-year period and a ten- 
year period, beginning earlier and ending earlier than the pre- 
viously quoted records of marriages and births. 

As is shown, there is a diminution of fertility in every one of 
the age-groups; and, seeing that this is strongly marked at the 
youngest of the ages given (under 25 years), the reason cannot be 
sought in a reduction of the age of women at the time of marriage, 
an influence which in itself indeed might be of importance, since 
women who can only give birth to few children, or who, with the 
concurrence of their husbands, desire but few, contribute naturally 
a comparatively small contingent to the higher age-groups when 
they have borne children at the lower ages. On the other hand, 
the view is tenable that the reduction in the age of women at 
marriage has produced an effect in another manner. The average 
age for women at the time of their marriage was in 1855-59 
28°6 years, and from that date went steadily down from quinquen- 
nium to quinquennium, reaching in 1890-94 26°8 years. Since the 
lower and more fertile age-groups are thus being more crowded 
with young wives at the expense of the more advanced ages, one 
might expect that the reduction in the fertility of each separate 
age-oroup would be thus counterbalanced; yet such is not the 
case. Naturally the reduction in the fertility of marriage as a 
whole is manifested with diminished intensity compared with what 
would have been shown had the age of women at marriage not 
been undergoing a steady diminution; but the reduced fertility 
of the single age-groups is an overpowering influence, which 
results in the fact that while in 1875-84 for every 1,000 married 
women between the ages of 16 and 50 there were born in wedlock 
annually 248°5 children on the average, the figure for 1885-94 was 
only 236°9, a reduction per 10,000 women of child-bearing ages of 
116 children. 

From the preceding it appears that, whether we regard the 
exceptional country, France, the modern great city, Berlin, the 
various classes of society in Copenhagen, or the latter city and 
Denmark as a whole, in the last quarter of a century, the number 
of children per marriage, even under similar conditions as to the 
age, &c., of the parties concerned, is variable, and is so in virtue 
of customs and determining influences of socio-economic origin. ‘There 
seems in our time to be a fixed tendency towards a diminution in 
the fertility of marriage, which may be supposed to have some 
connection with the increased independence and increased incomes 
of the working class population, which render possible an earlier 
assumption of the responsibilities of matrimony than of old, but, 
at the same time have aroused in the new middle class those 
middle class notions whieh exercise a restraining influence on the 
fertility of marriage. In the true middle class, in any case, these 
““ notions” are unquestionably much more powerful than formerly. 
Whether we have here more than a temporary phenomenon, I do 
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not propose to discuss in this connection; I have simply been 
concerned to point out the difference between present and former 
times. 

So far as the eighteenth century, the period before Malthus, is 
concerned, it may be taken as a fact that in the main the limit 
of fertility of marriage was set by nature, as already said, alone. 
We have no special information directly bearing on this point; 
but I shall venture to refer to a few facts. In the paper to 
which I have already referred, in which I dealt with questions 
relating to the population of Copenhagen in the period 1630-1730, 
there are some figures which we can use here as to marriages snd 
legitimate births for ten years, namely, the years 1697-1700, 
1702-04, and 1727-29. In these ten years the average yearly 
number of marriages was 659; the average yearly number of 
legitimate children baptised was 2,142, or 3°25 baptised for each 
marriage celebrated. In the decennium 1890-99 27,653 marriages 
took place in Copenhagen, and there were born in wedlock 
80,411 living children and 1,847 stillborn, in all 2°97 births per 
marriage celebrated. If we take the round figure of 3 births per 
marriage, and add to the 3°25 births per marriage about the year 
1700, which we just now found,a further 8 per cent. or there- 
abouts—certainly the smallest admissible addition for stillborn 
(equal in this case to dead before baptism) at that time—we find the 
fertility of marriage in Copenhagen expressed by approximately 
3 children per marriage about the year 1900, against approximately 
3% about the year 1700.9 

Passing from the special locality, Copenhagen, to the country 
as a whole, we find the material for a determination of the fertility 
of marriage Jacking. I think we may content ourselves with the 
available information as to the general fertility of marriage for 
Huropean nations in the centuries preceding our own. As to this 
our information has not been greatly improved, so far as I am 
aware, since Siissmilch’s statement in the following words: “ Was 
nun die Fruchtbarkeit der Ehen selbst anlangt, so wird erwiesen 
werden, dass nach einer Mittelzahl, die aus sehr grossen Summen 
ganzer Linder genommen ist, 4 Kinder auf jede Ehe durch die 
Bank konnen gerechnet werden.” Of all the tabular material, 
under the circumstances very comprehensive, given by Siissmilch, 
the most complete, the ‘‘Summary Table for all the old royal 


® In reference to the addition of 8 per cent. for those dying before baptism in 
former times, cf. Historisk Tidsskrift, loc. cit., p. 506. 

But three and a half children per marriage was not a large number, and is due 
to the special conditions of the capital, with | the disproportionately large number 
of military, journeymen in handicrafts, and domestic servants, who could only get 
inarried at a quite advanced period of life. In compensation it is probable thats 
the number of illegitimate births was very considerable (cf. below). The totall 
number of births (born alive and stillborn, legitimate and illegitimate) amounted 
in 1890-99 to 312 per 1,000 of the population; with a total of 3°5 births per 
marriage, the birth-quotient would be 352 per 1,000, #.e., 1/28th of the population 
(cf. above). 

As to the composition of the population of Copenhagen in former times, refer- 


ence may be made to my essay of 1882; also, for the period about the year 1800, 
to my book, 7807-74, chap. ii, 
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provinces of Prussia and Brandenburg,” supplies the following 
figures :— 
fo] 






































Married Couples. Baptised Children. p erecta Cen! 

BAD Prev vsvcuasds 21,118 82,160 3°9 
Sau tia es, hla 28 20,560 80,567 3°9 
“A aa eee ns 18,663 83,713 4°5 
SER ete, AAS 18,637 78,124 a2: 
gk Eee erties yn 19,475 75,275 3°9 
MEA eae iste cace: 20,077 81,770 4°I 
SES PA Dept Stk 21,109 83,515 4°0 
VA NES Ee Re 21,181 84,946 4°0 
7 eee 19,877 82,393 4°} 
dT ae ae 20,331 83,396 va 
SA gels fate aia 20,469 81,552 4'0 
edo Ree 22,044 82,970 3°8 
243,541 980,381 4°O 











As we see, this is a table which manifests but few oscillations 
in either absolute or relative numbers, and its very comprehensive 
interest—referring to a population of larger numbers than that of 
the whole of the kingdoms and possessions of the Danish sovereign 
at that time—seems by no means to have been accepted by Stss- 
milch without criticism. The conclusion, which in its main outlines 
would not be altered by combining the marriages of one year with 
the baptisms of a later year, is further supported by the other 
tables for longer series of years and various districts to be found 
in the same work, and also by the Swedish statistical records.” 

We can hardly secure a closer approximation than that of 4 
children per marriage. We find then 4 baptised children per 
marriage, while, in what precedes, we found 4 children, living 
and stillborn together, per marriage. The difference between the 
present and the past in this connection might then be expressed 
by saying that marriages were then just so much more fertile 
than now, as the percentage of stillbirths amounted to—and that 
was no small matter in past centuries. 

Any exact determination of the fertility of marriage in the 
past can, from the nature of the case, not be obtained; certainly 
none can be secured which is applicable from one town to another, 
from country to country, from century to century. This is clear, 





10 Siissmilch, loc. cit., 1, p. 167 et seq. and tabular appendices. Cf. for Sweden 
De forsta officiela relationerna, &¢., p. 87, ‘“ Relation between legitimate children 
and married couples 40 of 10, or 400 per cent.” That we are here by births to 
understand baptisms is seen by reference to p. 18 of the work. As to the figures 
for each year from 1749-57, cf. Relationen af 1761, pp. 72 and 87. The fact 
that in Germany, Sweden, and elsewhere, late and abnormal marriages (young 
men with widows, &.) were known as well as in Denmark, is proved from the 
works here cited and the complaints found in them on this head: the application 
of the statistics of foreign countries to the Danish case is not, then, interfered 
with on this account. It is another matter that such an application is a necessity 
of the case—till better days and a rational collection of the material contained in 
the church registers can throw light on the matter from Danish sources. 
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even if only because the differences due to time and place, though 
probably less than now, were yet important. So much can be 
stated as a result of the scattered data which are at our disposal, 
that the number of births per marriage was greater, rather than less, 
about the year 1700 than about the year 1900. 

But that this should be the case indicates that formerly the 
fertility of marriage was far greater than now. For we must not 
forget that marriages were then of far shorter duration. In 
certain sections of the population (and, consequently, on the 
average) marriage took place far later in life than now: in part 
for this reason; in part—nay, especially—because the mortality, 
no small part of which was due to the risks of childbirth, was far 
greater a couple of hundred years since than it now is, so that,the 
marriages of that date began later and ended earlier, which was 
especially true of the re-marriages, in which former times were 
so fruitful; the marriages of distant generations had a markedly 
shorter duration than those of the present time. The fact that, in 
spite of this, the number of births to a marriage was at least as 
great as now-a-days, indicates a degree of fertilityin those marriages, 
apart from the economic situation of the household or the wife’s 
hygienic condition, which is markedly different from the facts of 
our day.” 

We have now completed two of the stages of our investigation, 
and arrived at the result that both the marriage-rate and the 
fertility of marriage may be taken to have been rather higher than 
lower in past times than in the present. There remains still the 
question as to illegitimate births. Were these more numerous 
formerly than they now are? 

On this question I shall say briefly that I regard it as impossible 
to give to it a direct answer of a statistical kind. I long ago 
developed, in my essay of 1882 (Sect. IV) the reasons for this. 
There it was found that, for the parish of Our Lady (Vor Frue 
Sogn), in Copenhagen, the number of illegitimate births amounted 
to 14°9 per cent. of the legitimate births in 1651-69; to 6°5 per 
cent. in 1670-89; to 6°5 per cent. in 1690-1709; and to 3°7 per 
cent. in 1710-29. This appears to indicate a great reduction in 
the extent of irregular sexual intercourse; but in the same period 
the number of procured abortions, and of secret confinements, 
with subsequent destruction of the infant in one way or other, was 
markedly on the increase, and it was in part to overcome this evil 
that the Foundling Hospital (Hittebornsstiftelsen) was established 
in 1750.” 

11 In respect of the shorter duration of marriage in former times, reference 
may be made to my calculation in Historisk Tidsskrift, 7th series, 1, pp. 218 and 
219. [Review of Dr. Bang’s Essay on the Nobility]: and as to the greater 
number of children to a marriage, spite of their short duration, see in part the 
same, in part Historisk Tidsskrift, 7th series, 11, p. 113 (my review of Professor 
Fahlbeck’s work on The Nobility.) What influence the duration of marriages has 
on their fertility is shown in Rubin and Westergaard’s degteskabs-statistik, p. 80. 

2 The untrustworthy character of the figures of illegitimacy may perhaps be 
best shown by the fact that the percentage of illegitimate births relatively to legi- 
timate in “the garrison” are stated as follows: for the year 1712 (the year after 
the plague year) 47°5, then for 1718-15, 29°4; for 1716-18, 10°0; for 1719-21, 
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Naturally there have been in byegone days, just as in our own, 
ups and downs in this matter, according to the position attained 
as to morality and custom; but I take it for granted that, even as 
we cannot take the scattered positive information as to the number 
of stillborn as useful matter—for these figures themselves make it 
clear that the stillbirths were simply not recorded—just so too 
we dare not take the numbers of illegitimate children baptised in 
comparison with the legitimate as an accurate expression of the 
relation between births in and out of wedlock. In other words, 
a certain proportion must be added to the legitimate children 
baptised to represent legitimate stillbirths; the same proportionate 
addition must be made to the illegitimates, but it must not be 
overlooked that the figure thus obtained omits a certain number, 
not merely because stillbirths always (now, as well as at other 
times) occur more frequently when the offspring is illegitimate 
than when it is legitimate, but also because illegitimate children 
are simply got rid of, an occurrence which may be supposed to 
have happened with especial frequency at the periods when the 
church registers show a markedly small number of illegitimate 
births. When, then, we have the figures for the baptisms of 
legitimate and of illegitimate children, and increase both in the 
same proportion—for example, in that proportion given by the 
earliest reliable records of the nineteenth century, we can only 
take the result as a minimum limit for the number of births. 
This.is already a likely result, since there must quite certainly 
have been some defects in the records of the old church registers 
touching baptisms (and deaths), so that they can only be regarded 
as approximately complete. The conclusion is that, when we start 
from the position that the birth-rate in former times was more 
probably above than below its present level, and therefore multiply 
the number of births with a small multiplier to deduce from it the 
number of the tctal population, we are more likely to arrive at a 
population estimate which is too low than at one which is too 
high. The number of births is a minimum figure, and when we 
multiply it by a small multipler the two factors must give a 
product which errs rather in defect. On the other hand, any fear 
that the birth-rate we have employed is not high enough may be 


3°4; for 1722-24, 2°38; for 1727-29 (information for 1725 and 1726 is lacking), 
8:7. See Historisk Tidsskrift, loc. cit., pp. 522 and 528, and 542—47. With 
the data in that paper as to child-murder, &c., cf. the statement in the Swedish 
Relationer, that in the years 1749-56 the number of “ qwafde barn” (é.e., abor- 
tions procured) in Sweden amounted in all to 5,345! But, the statement con- 
tinues, ‘‘it is probable that the number thus destroyed was greater than that 
above stated.” To these must be added g2 children murdered in the same period, 
or ten yearly. “That no more than ten murders occurred, is an evidence of good 
political conditions restraining this evil as compared with earlier times.” (Rela- 
tionerne, &c., pp. 123 and 124.) In addition there are recorded for these nine 
years—not including deaths from small-pox, whooping cough, &c.—89,oo1, 
“ okiand barnsifika” (deaths of children from unknown causes), (about one-ninth 
of the births.) Any great degree of trustworthiness in the statistics of causes of 
death in those times one cannot venture to look for, and least of all when they are 
concerned with or touch upon the region of exiauialiby 
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dismissed by the consideration that if the one factor of the product 
is too high, the other factor, the number of births, is too low, and 
there is a probability that the errors will compensate one another. 

When I assume that the number of illegitimate births was 
high in past times, I do so, among other reasons, because—as 
above mentioned—so large a part of the masses of the people 
could only marry quite late in hfe. Where the possibility of 
marriage comes late, there will be, under otherwise similar con- 
ditions, many illegitimate children. It is, by the nature of the 
case, unable to be positively proved for the people of past times ; 
it is only possible to refer generally to the fact that where many 
soldiers and numerous domestics, &c., are found, there has also 
been found much immorality.’ In reference to the present I 
adduce the following data: 

The figures of illegitimate births, in proportion to the legiti- 
mate, are, as is known, very various for the various sections of the 
country. A great deal depends upon the customs and morale of the 
population, but great importance attaches to the question—nay 
more, it is in a way the determining factor—whether women marry 
young—for as married women they do not give birth to illegitimate 
children—or whether this is not the case. The examination of 
this point can be made in full detail, but, as we have had no 
general census since 1890, and as it is only a question of illustrat- 
ing the point under consideration, not of setting forth a discussion 
as to the illegitimate birth-rate in Denmark at the present time, I 
shall content myself with illustrating the question from the point 
of view suggested in the inquiry: How many of the wives who 
give birth to children in each section of the country are under 
25 years of age, and how many unmarried women give birth 
to children in proportion to the married women who become 
mothers in the same district: the figures being those for the 
quinquennium 1890-94? I need not repeat that for any complete, 
not to speak of an exhaustive, treatment of the matter the 
inquiry should be broader and more rational (the number of 
unmarried women who become mothers in each-age-group in 
proportion to the total unmarried women in the group, &c.), but, 
as I have said, there is no new material to hand for our purpose, 
and the following will amply meet the needs of the case :— 





18 See among other sources, 7807-74, second chapter. 
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TABLE VI.—1890-94. 





mM 2 3 
Number of | The Number To every 
Married per 1,000 | 1,000 of those 
Mier ont the of those in 1 mn 
: who were there were 
pecome under 25 Unmarried 


Mothers. | Years of Age.| Mothers. 
































ROPE EMIOUIINGAL Ic) 5, cere He teceee rece tana eso cavenesesd.s 308,105 163 104 
= GO DOTA Gide t appends censors oth es rgsemsaseniahe 41 444 179 264 
"| Western and Mid-Jutland ................ 55,255 148 48 

Se LPR een tee RE hs ois enter tas cecanacctinste: 32,466 145 109 
POECMS ied CLS TAL so ce Fk sc skewadscaveoseskcceseaeactonnve 90,564 158 91 
UG remeLEED VONTIN Neg 2 Steg ctot ules teulh.ccaccrdecesteeceeive 5,132 2 89 
ollandsand Halster c.ieeicecssss svcossterss 12,828 172 88 

| Zealand (omitting Copenhagen) ........ 70,416 183 74 





The second section of the preceding table (Il) comprises the 
two extremes, Copenhagen and Western and Mid-Jutland (Ribe, 
Ringkobing, Thisted and Viborg counties). The two figures of 
the second and third columns are clearly determined chiefly by the 
exceptional artificial conditions of the capital—with its lying-in 
hospital—and by the exceptional natural conditions of heath, and 
sand, and sea, which have determined, one may perhaps say, the 
thoughts and feelings of the people of Mid and West Jutland. But 
if we turn now to the inland population (IIT) and include with 
these Hast Jutland (Vejle, Aarhus, Randers, Aalborg, and Hj6rring 
counties), we see that the table gives a clear expression to the 
following statement: the more married women under 25, the fewer 
the mothers of bastards. 

In opposition to this it cannot be maintained that the existence 
of many unmarried mothers is precisely the reason why there are 
few married—on the ground that unmarried women who have 
children find it more difficult to become wives—for the unmarried 
mother will, in fact, often get married to the father of her child; 
and it is therefore of real importance to observe that if there had 


been in Funen as high a percentage of married women under 


25 years of age as in Zealand (excluding Copenhagen), this 
increase in their number, 38 per thousand, would have been greater 
than the actual excess of unmarried mothers in Funen over the 
proportion found in Zealand, namely, 35 per thousand. If we add 
the figures of Col. 3 to the corresponding figures of Col. 2, we 
find that to every 1,000 married women who bore children, the 
number of these under 25 years of age + the number of un- 
married women who bore children amounted to the following 


figures :— 
Haren esas eattaitck asec. 254. | Lolland and Falster ........ 260 
East Jutland ..............0000 249 | Zealand (excluding Co- } : 
Bormbiola ire sek. tose ccs od 260 penhagon ) la. scsossesss 57 


The proportionate figure is, therefore, everywhere about 25 or 
26 per cent., and differences practically disappear. Now it is self- 
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evident that other influences might be of importance, and also that 
the figures themselves may be somewhat deceptive; for it is, of 
course, very far from being clear that an increase of the number 
of married mothers under the age of 25 would have resulted in 
a precisely corresponding decrease of unmarried mothers. And, 
further, the uniformity we have shown only holds good when we 
take, as above, large sections of the country together; whereas if 
we take the counties separately, there are found to be variations of 
considerable importance. On the last point, however, it is still 
possible that the regularity of the table would again appear if the 
hundreds and parishes, &c., were grouped in the order of the 
numbers of married and unmarried mothers recorded in them. 
There is, in any case, an obvious connection, which is very easily 
to be understood in itself, between the opportunities afforded for 
the begetting of children outside the bonds of matrimony, by the 
prevalence of celibacy, and the frequency of the occurrence. Our 
table shows, beyond a doubt, that late marriage favours illegitimacy, 
and the converse. 

Alongside these modern Danish statistics I shall set the pro- 
portion between illegitimate and legitimate births found in that 
country, which has been before referred to as' that which has taken 
the most extreme course in relation to the erection of legal barriers 
to marriage, namely, Bavaria. No really important modification of 
these barriers was made until the law of 16th April, 1868, and the 
effect of this is shown by the following summary. 

In each 10,000 births there were illegitimate— 


LB DG as aicaretstcesteers 2,050 LSB So te coke 2,357 
OU fe, overseers cceee tee 2,107 ; 
O28 sukceninte oer eeae 2 
dey a Ns 2,054 BOE. 
PENG! tscasn sade ster eat 2,114 COD sa iatasser. oeeateere 2,250 


In the very year of the new legislation, 1868, the influence of 
the change is to be seen—a likely result indeed, since irregular 
unions could at once be made regular, and we have from that time 
the following figures in continuation of those just given :— 


GUS igiacparaxssesevcat tates 1,997 LSOG Sieicpscneetess eters 1,406 
Td dh itis ankorkngerenenns 1,520 6s ere lamer Sten: 1,394 
Bs} URSELF Ef St 1,409 FO Saanich eae T2601 


The change in the law has thus resulted in a reduction from 
some 23 or 24 per cent. to between 13 and 14 per cent. of 
illegitimate births. Even this last is a high figure, and shows 
to-day the effects of the still existing obstacles to matrimony; but 
the contrast between every fourth birth (approximately) being 
illegitimate, and that being the case for 1 in every 7 or 8, is 
unusually great, and the operation of the law is thus made in a 
high degree capable of being grasped numerically.* 

The somewhat more advanced age to which it was compulsory 
on certain sections of the community to defer marriage in bygone 
centuries, neither caused the number of marriages to be smaller, 


4 Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Kénigreich Bayern. (Years 1897 and 1899.) 
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nor the fertility of marriage to be less, than in our time, but it 
cannot but have had some influence in increasing the number of 
illegitimate births. 


litid i 


The question now presents itself, what result a high birth- 
rate, combined with a death-rate greater still, produced in the 
age-distribution of the population? Quite generally it may be 
remarked that a large birth-rate will crowd the age-groups 
corresponding to childhood comparatively to what would result. 
from a small birth-rate. It is also clear that, when the adults 
produce a numerous offspring, the latter will, other things being 
equal, constitute a larger proportion of the whole population than 
if it were less numerous. Therefore we find that, in spite of the 
extensive immigration of adults to the United States of North 
America, the ages of childhood are, as a result of the high birth- 
rate, very strongly represented in that country; the age-group 
O—10 includes (1880) 267 per 1,000 of the population. In 
Germany, too, we find a high birth-rate, though less than that of 
America, but there is associated with it, on the other hand, a 
considerable emigration of adult persons, so that the age-group 
under 10 years of age includes (1890) 242 per 1,000 of the whole 
population. But the corresponding figure for France is (1891) 
175 per 1,000." 

Snppose, now, that we have two successive periods, with about 
equal birth-rates, but with different death-rates—a difference which 
will specially affect the mortality of children, and, after them, of 
the aged; then the first period with the higher child mortality 
will have a relatively smaller number at the younger ages than 
the other. In this second period the population will, on the one 
side, include relatively more children, on the other, relatively fewer 
adults, since the proportionate number for the adults is influenced 
by the relatively small number of children existing in the preceding 
period from whom the supply of adults for the second period is 
derived. The adults may be in turn divided into age-groups, 
corresponding respectively to the productive period of hfe and to 
old age. With a reduced death-rate the latter groups will be 
swollen, the former relatively thin, so that the productive age- 
groups, both because of meagre recruiting from the previous 
period, and also because of the current rapid increase of children 
and of aged, will for a time include a comparatively slight part 
of the aggregate population. This state of things continues until 
the more numerous children in due course develop into the pro- 
ductive age-group, which, meanwhile, on account of its small 
numbers, will have had relatively few children; and thus their 
section of the population increases in its turn, and so on, and so on. 


15 In France the population under 20 years of age is stated to have amounted 
to 447 per 1,000 of the aggregate population in 1791, to 361 per 1,000 in 1851, 
and to 350 per 1,000 in 1891—results of the rapidly decreasing birth-rate (eft 
inter alia, Mayr, Statistik und Gesellschaftslehre, 11, Freiburg i B., 1897, pp. 84 
seq.; also the article, “ Altersgliederung”’ in the second edition of the Handwér- 
terbuch d. Staatswissenschaften. 
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Finally, the figures are affected by migration, which swells the 
productive classes in those countries which have a net immigration, 
reduces them in the countries with a net emigration, and vice 
versé with respect to the other age-groups. All these conditions 
are involved with each other, and, into the bargain, with changing 
birth-, and death-, and migration-rates, so that a deduction of the 
whole series of resulting changes in age-distribution will be, as a 
rule, in the extreme difficult and problematical as to its outcome. 
Yet certain strongly marked phenomena of births, deaths, or 
migration will leave their traces from census to census in recog- 
nisable form; and, in regard to periods with markedly different 
intensities of one or other of these, it will be comparatively easy to 
indicate broadly the results on the age-distribution of the people. 
This we shall attempt to do with the help of the data which follow. 

The age-distributions at the censuses of 1787 and 1801, and at 
the two last censuses of the nineteenth century in Denmark, are 
shown in the following summary :— 











TABLE VIL. 
| Census 1787. Census 1801. Census 1880. Census 1890. 


Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. 
| whee he ER, ORR PR BS Ge Sk Po 


—_——— 








Aggregate | 
cere 416,195 | 423,850] 458,683 | 466,997] 967,360| 1,001,679] 1,059,157| 1,113,223 


Of these per ————|-- 
1,000 were at | 





ages— / 
O—20.......secereeee | 408°1 400°6 408°6 402°6 439°6 416°2 4.53°4 423°4 
BOAO, .ccscath deste | -310°0 306°8 293°5 295°3 280°7 289°3 270°2 | 285'0 
BD — BO cccescesseecess | 201°8 199°5 209°4 202°9 190°4 192°4 180°2 183°8 


60 and over 80°1 93°1 88°5 gg°2 89°3 102° 96°2 107°8 





1000°0 Iooo’o | 1000°0 1000°0 | 1000°0 1000°0 1000°0 1000°0 





| 
| 





It will be seen from this table that, at all four censuses, the 
population under 20 years of age in each of the sexes included some- 
thing over two-fifths of the whole: for both sexes together it 
amounted to 404°3 per 1000 in 1787, rising from census to census 
to 438°1 per 1,000 in 1890. 

As to this difference between 1787 and 1890, may it not, one 
may ask, first and foremost, be attributed to the deficiencies in the 
enumeration of 1787? The census of that year, like the first 
census of 1769, took place in the summer, while all the censuses 
of the nineteenth century have been taken in the month of 
February, and it may be supposed that, both for this and other 
reasons, it was incomplete. But while the deficiencies of a modern 
census are especially such as affect the ages of childhood, it was 
formerly equally probable that adults were not included in the 
enumeration, because they feared that it had some connection with 
military service, or the imposition of taxation, and therefore 
sought to avoid being included. The deficiencies in a census 
taken in the summer will be, also, rather of adults than of children, 
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and, lastly, we find that in 1801 the population under 20 years of 
age amounted to 405°6 per 1,000 of the whole, only a triflingly 
higher proportion than in 1787; and the census of 1801 is counted 
as a ‘‘modern,” a complete, census. 

The cause of the change in the age-distribution must lie, then, 
in the “movements of the population”? themselves. But the 
birth-rate in the last third of the eighteenth century was, as we 
shall shortly see, greater than now-a-days, so that the cause of the 
small proportion of young people cannot be sought on that side: 
but, on the other hand, the very considerable mortality of the 
time (cf. below) had an important bearing on the matter. A 
further consideration is found in the fact that, in the years 
preceding the censuses of 1880 and 1890, there was a considerable 
excess of emigration from the country, while in the concluding 
decades of the eighteenth century, it may be assumed that there 
was an excess of immigration. The combination of a high death- 
rate among children, thinning out the younger age-groups, and an 
excess of immigration, swelling the number of adults, must give a 
small proportionate figure for the former, a large one for the 
latter, in the eighteenth century’s censuses: while precisely 
reversed conditions give reversed results in the last censuses 
of the nineteenth century. 

The relatively numerous population between the ages of 20 
and 60 at the census of 1787 is evidenced once more in the high 
figures for those over 40 years of age at the census of 1801. 
Partly for this reason, partly because the ages under 20 are but 
feebly represented in 1787, we find a lower percentage at the ages 
20 to 40 in 1801 than in 178 7, and it would certainly have been 
even lower but for the influence of immigration. 

Grouping together the productive ages in the four censuses 
previously considered, 7.e., the ages 20 to 60, we obtain the 
following summary : 




































































Of every 1,000 Males. Of every 1,000 Females. 
Ages : : 
1787. | 1801. | 1880. | 1890. | 1787. | 1801. | 1880. | 1890. 
O—20........ 408 409 440 454 401 403 416 423 
-20—O0........ be Pyctaa 2 503 471 4.50 506 4.98 482 469 
.60 and over, 80 88 "89 | 96 93 99. 102 108 
T,000 }- L000 f 3.6co | 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 








Thus the section of the population which belongs to. the 
productive period of life diminished by one-eighth for males, 
one-fourteenth for females, between 1787 and 1890: the proportion 
of the juveniles (ages under 20) increased by one-ninth and 
one-eighteenth respectively; and that of the old (ages 60 and 
over) increased by one-fifth for men and one-sixth fot women. The 
causes are :—a much higher death-rate among children at the close 
of the eighteenth century than at the close of the nineteenth, 
hence fewer children ; next a shorter duration of ‘life for adults ih 
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the last than in the present century, hence fewer old people; and 
further, an excess of immigration in the eighteenth century’s 
concluding generation, an excess of emigration in the nineteenth, | 
in both cases affecting males especially, hence more at productive 
ages in the former than in the latter period: finally, the mutual 
influences on each other of all the three causes which have 
together resulted in the development in question. 

There remains for consideration the question, how great was 
the birth-rate in the last third of the eighteenth century? The 
information available affords the following data :— 


Denmark. 








| Average of Years. Births. | Deaths. | 
1769-86. in-28.6.0i 26,405 25,010 
| 1787—1800............ 27,862 24,169 








In consideration of the nature of the records of births and 
deaths of that time, | am of opinion that these figures must be 
increased bysat least one-sixteenth if we desire to obtain figures 
comparable with the records of births and deaths for our own 
time, including stillborn in both, and the resulting figures are :— 




















: E f Birtl 
Birth-rate per 1,000, Death-rate per 1,000, | over eae neh apn 
1769-87 .......00. 33°0 31°3 1°7 
1787-1801 ........ 3 30K 28°7 4°4 


For the whole period, then, we find a birth-rate of about 33 
against the 31 of our time, and a death-rate of about 30 against 
the 17 of our time (in all, including stillborn), or a natural 
increase of 3 per 1,000 against 14 per 1,000. To attempt 
to use the figures of mortality as the basis of a computation of 
the population is evidently, in the lhght of these figures alone, a 
vain enterprise. The death-rate of 1769-87 was one-tenth greater 
than that of 1787-1801, and from year to year underwent the 
most sudden variations. The mortality of our time has been 
reduced to little more than the half of what it was in 1769-87. 
The birth-rates throughout are much more nearly the same. If 
we multiply the above-recorded totals of births for each of tke 
two periods 1769-1787 and 1787-1801 by 30 (without making the 
preliminary addition of one-sixteenth, cf. the essay of 1882), we 
obtain two totals for the mean population which fall a good 7 per 
cent. below the figures previously given, and the difference between — 
the result of the census of 1769 and the population now accepted 
for that date (785,000 against 835,000) is 63 per cent. ! 

It is, then, well worth while, even though involving some risk 
of substantial inaccuracy, to compute the numbers of the popula- 
tion in former times from that of the births (baptisms)—how 
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delighted should we not be, in the periods when there was no 
census, for even such an uncorrected enumeration as that of 
1769—and we shall hardly obtain a result better than that which 
is given by multiplying the number of baptised by about 30, a 
result which may be in error by as much as one-tenth on either 
side. But even if we do not enter on a computation of the popu- 
lation, it 1s of great importance, on social and other grounds, to 
secure the figures of marriages, births, and deaths for as long a 
period of time and with as great precision as is possible. With 
regard to the ‘‘movements of population,” I am of opinion that 
every new investigation will give new support to the view that 
people, as a general rule, inarried as early as law and custom 
allowed, and brought children into the world without restraint, 
but that the increase of population was small because of the high 
mortality. Even if at some periods the population did grow in 
numbers, a sudden plague swept away the accumulations of 
decades. The scriptural command to “be fruitful and multiply 
and replenish the earth,” was fulfilled so far as the being fruitful 
was concerned, but countries did not become populous. It was 
precisely this—to be born only to a miserable lite and an early 
death—which was the object of Malthus’ attacks. 

Since Malthus’ time, however, Europe has been the field of 
strange experiences. From the year 1800 to the year 1900, the 
population of our quarter of the globe has increased from about 
187 to about 400 millions, and a further 25 to 30 millions of 
people have gone to distant quarters of the globe, where their, 
offspring is credited to those countries to which they have gone. 
In Eastern Europe the birth-rate has, throughout the century, 
remained in the neighbourhood of 45 to 47 per 1,000, while the 
death-rate has steadily decreased. In Western Europe, too, the 
death-rate is steadily and rapidly diminishing; but there, in the 
course of the last generation, the birth-rate also is on the wane. 
Since the beginning of the seventies—contemporaneously, therefore, 
with a marked improvement in the economic condition of the 
people—it has fallen from 34°3 per 1,000 (living births) to 31°3 
per 1,000, a difference which represents 700,000 births per annum 
in the Western Europe of to-day! As to causes and as to 
effects, this fact can be regarded both as a good and as an evil, but 
it is at any rate a phenomenon of the present,—one which was not 
manifested in the past. 


Il.—On Life-Tables: their Construction and Practical Application." 
By T. E. Haywarp, M.B. (Lond.), F.R.C.S. (Eng.), Medical 
Officer of Health for Haydock, Lancashire. 


Durie the interval which has elapsed since the paper below 
alluded to was written, some further work at the subject has been 


16 This paper is an addendum to that published in the Journal, September 
and December, 1899, vol. lxii, pp. 443 and 683.— Ep. 
202 
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done, and it may be of interest to at least a limited number of the 
readers of the Journal to have this recorded. 

It may be thus summarised :— 

(a.) Many other experimental calculations have been made to 
find out whether the scheme, the final form of which is given in 
Section IIT, on pp. 694 and 695, could be improved upon. The 
practical result of these has been to confirm what has been already 
written. 

(b.) Some of these calculations have been directed to ascer- 
taining what differences in the p; curve from p; to p25 are produced 
by including or excluding the term 2, that is, using the data for 
the age-groups 15—20 and 20—25 separately, or combined in one 
age-group as 15 

The conclusion arrived at has been that a more rational curve 
is to be obtained without uy; did space permit, this conclusion 
could be adequately supported by comparative numerical tables 
and diagrams. 

(c.) The formula for 6°) from the series %4, 5, Wo . . . M5 Given 
on p. 695, has been worked out in a more correct form as 
_ follows :— 


20. 





, 1 0-2 5 0-2 
827) = + uy — O'4uz, + — uy Ee Se — dtu) — 0°48?) — = 55a. 
0 3 1 j 3 ae 3 0 0 0 3 0 
However, the formula given previously arrives at exactly the 
same result. 
(d.) The checking equation given on p. 695 for w, (7.e., a5) is 
not an efficient safeguard against error. 
It is necessary to take the equation for the last term of the 


series being dealt with. Thus— 


Ug (1.€., U5) = Up (1.0., Uy) + 41 Err) + 8206 + 10,6608, 
+ 101,2706w) + 749,398 eu + 4,496,3886%r. 


(e.) The scheme of constructing an extended Life-Table 
described in the original paper, and to which the preceding brief 
notes relate, is based on the idea of interpolating a continuous 
series of w, values in two initial series, which are respectively the 
logs. of the ppmbers representing, Population + 4 deaths and 
Population —i deaths at age # and upwards, and aires by trans- 
Jating the logs. into numbers and differencing, the numerators 
and denominators of the fractions expressing the chance of living 
from age «to age a + 1 are readily obtained for each successive 
year of life, so that all throughout, from age 5 onwards, U; being 
used to denote P + $d at age x ead upwards, and wz, jee td at 
age x and upwards, 7 

Un — Ue 41 


0 —— 
# Uz — Uryi 


This method has the advantages :— 

(1.) That as the sums of the yearly. subdivisions of the 
5-yearly or l0Q-yearly age-groups exactly equal the whole 
ane belonging to the respective age-groups, a very exact 
and accurate expression is arrived at tof the mortality -curve 
indicated by the data recorded. 
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(2.) That it affords such opportunities and necessities for 
continual checking and self-correction in the processes of calculation, 
as to render any very glaring error or want of symmetry in the 
pz curve almost impossible. 

On the other hand it has the disadvantage that a double series 
of interpolations will be required all thronghout, which entails a 
great amount of arithmetical labour. 

One chief object of the further work done has been to find out 
whether practically the same p, curve could not be obtained by 
one set of interpolations in a series of p, values first obtained, and 
thus the labour of calculation be much diminished. 

The ingenious application of the differential calculus to Life- 
Table construction devised by Mr. A. C. Waters, seemed to offer 
the best line to work upon, and with some modifications of the 
original method, directed to the obtaining of a rational p; curve 
from p; to 25, it has been found to give the desired results, so that 
practically, with but insignificant variations, a pry curve can be 
worked out similar to that obtained by the other method, and 
consequently the HE, values will be almost identical. 

The chief object of this communication, therefore, comes under 
the following heading :— 


Description of an application of the differential calculus to the obtaining 
of a series of pz values which will form the framework of an 
extended Life-Table. 


It is, of course, outside the scope of this short paper to attempt 
to make the principles of the differential calculus clear to those 
who have no previous knowledge of them, but it may be appro- 
priate to give such brief explanations as shall be of service to 
those who may possess some elementary knowledge of the calculus, 
by way of connecting theory with practice. 

At the same time it is hoped that sufficiently clear explanations 
will be given to make it quite possible to work out the arithmetic 
of the formule without necessarily following the mode by which 
they have been worked out. 

Jf g(#) represent Population plus half deaths at age w and 
upwards (P+ dd, or more conveniently, 2P + d); and if W(x) 
similarly represent Population minus half deaths at age @ and 
upwards (P — 3d, or 2P — d), then the numbers corresponding to 
any age-period « to «+h years will be represented respectively 
by d(a) — d(@ +h), and W(x) — ¥-(# + A), and the mean proba- 
bility of living a year in the age-group w to a+ h will be repre- 
sented by the fraction— 

(a) — yw +). 
Ba) — ple + hy 

By changing all the signs, and dividing both the numerator 

and denominator hv kh, this fraction becomes— 


VAC Ricid Teme dd, 
h 


O(@ +h) ~G(@) 
h 
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This is trne for any value of h, no matter how large or how 
small; we may therefore suppose 1 to become smaller without 


; : Ve! (@ 
limit, until finally the last expression becomes ee when kh 


vanishes, 7.e., at the age-group # to # + h when h = 0, or at the exact 
moment of age @. 


L'(a@ 
Therefore ee may be taken as approximately the probability 
47 \e 


of living a year in any amit age- PerOUR of which 2 is the centre, 
say in the age-group «—4toa+ 4. 

The problem, tharehane: of calculating p, by the differential 
calculus resolves itself into determining the values of ¢'(x) and 
v(x); but before this can be done the form of the functions 
@ and vy must be fixed. 

The data which we have to work from are, as in the method 
previously described, the logs. of the numbers expressing 2P + d 
and 2P — d at certain given ages and upwards. 

Let log. ¢() be indicated by Us, and log. w(x) by uz, the 
series of given values of z being 4, 5, 10,15 .... 85. 

It may be assumed that these values of U,, or wu; are capable of 
being interpolated for intermediate ages or values of a, by the 
method of finite differences. 

This implies that Ur = A + Be 4 Ca? + Da? 42. &ci, the 
values of the constant coefficients A, B, C, &., depending in 
each case upon the quantities dealt eh and ihe number of 
coefficients depending on the number of terms taken in the series. 

Whatever number of orders of differences ‘n’’ we choose to 
take will require x +1 terms in the series to determine the 
function, and the highest power of x will be 2”. 

Since common log. ¢(#) = A + Ba + Ca* + Da®+.... 
b(a) ne 104 Br + Ca? + Dat +... 

Now, when this is the form of the function ¢, it can be shown 
that 


f'(w) =104* BEF OR TPH FE Ye Joe. 10x (B + 20a + 8Da* + ...), 
which may be written 
d (#) = G(x) . log. 10. (B + 2Ca + 3Da2’ + ...); 
similarly let log. (a2) = a + ba + ca? + da’ + ..., 
then 
Wi(a) W(z) b+ 2ca + 3d2? + 





@()~ o(a) -B+2C2+3D2'? +... 
(log., 10 being cancelled out). 
“Tt would entail considerable labour to work out the values of 
all the coefficients B, C, D, b, c, d, &c., but when « = 0 it is 
obvious that 














and log. 9 = (log. b + w) — (log. B 4- Uo). 
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By taking five terms in a series equidistant at ten-yearly inter- 
vals, SAY Us, U15, M25, 35) Us, aNd making the central term %, we 
have the series w_2, U0, Uo, 210, U20- 

The simple device, therefore, of making the central term of 
the series u%, facilitates the calcuiation by making it only necessary 
to work out the values of 6 and B. 

To this the problem is now narrowed. 

Since we have the following series of five equations— 


a — 20 b + 400 ¢ — 8,000 d + 160,000 e, 


Y= 3 


Uy =@—104 + 100 ¢ — 1,000 d + 10,000 e, 

Git haat 

Uy =at+106+ 100 c¢ + 1,000 d + 10,000 e, 

Uy =a + 206 + 400 ¢ + 8,000 d + 160,000 e, 


by successive differencing it is easy to show that 


oe 8 (tro a Uu _i0) —— (229 — U_20) 


120 ' 





or, changing all the signs, 
py = B10 — tre) — (20 — thao) 
a 120 
—b_b 


It is obvious of course that —” = 2. 
at ES B 


Therefore when 0 represents the age 25, 
VARNA" (CUA ANS aC AA Rec Mi Ge td 
$(25) (25) B (25) 8(U,; — U3;) — (Us — U4s)" 


Thus, for example, 

















Log. (P — 3d) = log. w. Log. (P + 3d) = log. ¢. 
U; = 63608547 U; = 63682838 
v4, = 6°2285900 U,;, = 62377626 
Uo, = 6'0690604 Us, = 60810820 
Ug, = 58634924 Use = 5°8798347 
ws, = 5°6016418 U4; = 5°6243759 





From these data 
PNM Sate aia) ee aye ee Tolooro 
Hoeotl ey) — (Us Ua) eligolos 
_ ___ W(25) — 2°1615679 
Bs = 795) * 21195158 ” 








and 
log. pos = (6°0690604 + 0°3347689) — (6:0810820 + 0°3262365) = 1:9965108. 


Similarly, by making 235, 45, Us5, and uss centres of series, it is 
easy to calculate the logs. of pss... ps5. For p;; we need a further 
term than the data provide, viz., %;, and for ps; two further terms, 
V1Z., U5 ANA 25. 

These additional terms can easily be obtained by carrying 
downwards the differences of the series 45, 2055, 265, W155 Wes. 
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The scheme for the calculation of po; ... pg is therefore 
represented thus :— 





| | 








U_—o- | U—y0- | Us U19- Ulog. 
Us U5 Ug5 4 Uss Was 
Uys U5 | U35 Uas, Us5 
tos U35 | Us5 Us55 UGS 
Urs U45 / U55 Ugs Urs 
355 U65 Urs Ugs tos 
U65 tes Ugs Ugs 05 








Up to this point the methods of calculation set down and 
explained have been those originally devised by Mr. A. C. Waters, 
to whose personal teaching I am indebted for the knowledge of 
them. | 

For the further application of the method to obtaining p;, pio, 
and ,; I am myself responsible. 

lt has been the outcome of a great amount of experimental 
work, the details of which it would be tedious to recapitulate. 

For p,; and onwards it has been found amply sufficient to take 
four orders of differences, as by this means for each age taken as 
a central point, the p, value has been determined with reference to 
the facts for twenty years before and twenty years after. 

However, at ages 5, 10, and 15 the ten-yearly intervals are too 
great, and in order to get satisfactory and rational values of 
Ps Pio and p,5 it is necessary to bring in w, at the beginning of 
the series, together with 2) in its place, and to carry the series as 
far at least as 255. 

In fact, after trying almost endless combinations, more simple 
as well as much more difficult, it has been found that ps5, pio, pis 
are best obtained from the series 24, 5, Wo, 215, 225, 35, thus 
making a five-difference function. This implies that in this series 
Ms, Uy, ANA uw; are in turn to be taken as 2p. 

There are at least three ways in which the calculation of the 
coefficient B can be made, (1) by means of a symmetrical formula 
with uw, as the central term ; (2) in terms of the differences of any 
six consecutive equidistant 7, values in the series ; and (3) directly 
in terms of the given series of wz values. 

(1.) By means of Lagrange’ s formula the teenie Uo ANd Uso may 
be interlpolated i in the series 24, Us, U0, M15, 225, U3. When this is 
done we shall have the consecutive equidistant series w5, U0, U5, 
U20, U25, Us0- i: 

If this series be differenced,” and the differences carried down 
one stage, w3; will be arrived at; and it will at once be seen 
whether the interpolated terms 22) and 3) have been correctly 
calculated. If they be found to be correct, the differences can be 
readily carried wowards three stages, and thus the BASHIR NES 
terms 2%, w_5, and w_j9 are arrived at. 


17 See vol. lxii, part iii, p. 452. 
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The data are now provided for making w5, wy, and w, in 
succession the centres of seven terms, and thus getting a formula 
for 6b in terras of (w_15 — M5), (U_1 — tio), and (wu _5 — Us). 

The following is a tabular representation of the scheme :— 





| 


% 45. | U1: | U5. Ie / Us. U9. | Uy 5+ 





U_} U_—s Ug | Us / 10 U5 U9 

Us U9 Us 10 | Uys U29 Ups 

Uo Us U0 | U5 | log Uos U30 
2 2 


| 





The requisite formule are as follows :—- 
(1) tog = fe 31,2504 — 38,1929 + 89,0600 5 + 6,82025;, — 308s) tating 
23,870 es 
CRY ayy = + 312,500u, — 465,465u, + 310,310%, 9 — 211,575. + 110,825; + 15,01 Btls, 
71,610 
(These formule must be worked out to six extra places of 
decimals. ) 


(3.)—b = 











45 (u_5 — Us) — 9(U_10 — Uo) + (thas — Mis) 
300 

(2.) In the process of proving the accuracy of the interpolated 
terms, w and wo, a tabular representation of the differences 
(A to A°) of the six consecutive equidistant terms 25, Uo, 2155 W205 
U5, Uso, Will have been obtained, and as these differences will have 
been carried down to u35 and inserted in their respective places in 
the table, it only remains to write down the constant A® value in 
the line of differences, opposite to 7%; to have the complete lines of 
differences, (A to A°) opposite to w5, wo, and 2; respectively. 

By applying the formula given below to each of these lines of 
differences in succession, the coefficient B will be obtained for the 
series with 15, #0, and 2%; respectively taken as 2). 

5B = A — $A? + 4A° — ZA* + 4°. 

In this way the accuracy of the results obtained by the previous 
method may be checked. 

(3.) Since having worked out the above formule, I have been 
favoured by Mr. Waters with a very ingenious deduction from 
Lagrange’s general formula, by which it is readily possible to 
work out the coefficient B from any series by a direct method. 

Tf wz»= A+ Ba + Ca? + .. .Na”, 

To find the coefficient B in terms of n + 1 given values of the 
function w,, 

Let the n + 1 values be 2, wa, 23, %e, &C. 

Let If be the continued product of the x arguments a, b, c, &e., 
other than zero, =a.b.c.... (mn factors), 





And let H be their harmonic sum, = t = : + a +... terms, 
a c 


Then B (i.e., the coefficient of x in the expansion of wz) can be 
shown to be equal to 
pal 4 Ua i Ud 
(—1)’ ease b*(b— a)(b —¢)... 








+ terms in ue, &e.}- Huo. 
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This formula has made it possible to make many experimentai 
calculations from different series which otherwise could not have 
been undertaken without a deterrent amount of labour. 

On applying the formula to the series from which we are work- 
ING, V1Z., U4, U5, U1oy Wis, Urs, Ugs, 16 1s found that 

(1) When w; is taken as wo, 

hy RE ci 500,000, + 441,595; + 76,3840)9 — 19,5300, + 1,705u; — 154ug5 
716,100 
(2) When wo is taken as uo, 
y= + .1,562.5000,4 — 2,685,375%; + 429,660e19 + 732,375); — 42,6250; + 3,465t35_ 











7,161,000, 

(3) When w,; is taken as 20, 

iat — 500 00024 a 787 710u; _ Bi ls + 517, 54575 + 37,510u9; — 2,541 035° 
2,148,300 


In each case the sum of all the coefficients will be found to be 
Zero. 

Methods (1) and (2) used together have the great advantage 
of being self-checking. 

In each of the three instances to be afterwards given the 
values of p53, Pio Pis and p.; have also been worked out from the 
SETIES U4," Us, M10) U15, Ues, W355 UW4s- 

The labour is of course very much more considerable than for 
the series ending with w,3;. The results have not been found to 
very greatly differ, and on weighing the comparative results the 
balance is in favour of the simpler series. 

By the methods above described it is possible, with but com- 
paratively little labour, to obtain the series of p, values p35, P10, Ps 
P25. + + + + Pos 

The faa step is to proceed to interpolate a continuous series 
of intermediate yearly values. 

At this point, for the sake of clearness, it may be well to 
denote these values as p',. Let zt be understood Nenegy te that p's 
means the chance of living from age x —+4 to agex +4, while px 
means the chance of living from age x to age x + L. 

The first point to be considered is, as to whether it is necessary 
to include in the series the p, value which will have been pre- 
viously obtained (see vol. lxii, Part 3, pp. 451—454). This 
value, to be made comparable with the other values being dealt 
with, must be indicated as p'y. Therefore if we decide to take 
this value into the series, either formule must be calculated for 
& SELIES Us1, U5, Uioy U5, -. + &C., or a hypothetical value of p's must 
be worked out to begin with, and then the formule previously 
given in the paper already published for the series 24, ws, Wo, Us; 

. &c., will be available. 

I have i in two instances worked out comparative results from 
p's to p's;, and have come to the: conclusion that as (@) the results 
obtained do not greatly differ, (b) the inclusion of p',, very greatly 
complicates the calculation, and (c) the facts at age 4, have already 
been taken into account in arriving at p's, p'10, p'1s, it is sufficiently 
accurate to work from a series beginning with 5, %10, Wis, «. » WC., 
and thus, as will be seen, we shall have very simple and easy 
formule to deal with. 
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The scheme of interpolation which I would propose is indicated 
as follows, p', being represented by 2;. 


Series (1)........ [%5. ior U5, 25, Mas], Was, Uss- 
GILL Pa Loc: ad be See U45, Uss], Mes. 
SPO 2) oe BS. os, Ugsy (45, 55> Mos, Uns. 
HU (ARIE bass)! jg [eggs Weep TURP gsi es 


The portion of each series used is shown included in brackets, 
and the underlines and overlines represent that the underlined 
part of a series (for example 225 to 734) is to be “ welded ” with the 
overlined part of the series below according to the method de- 
scribed on p. 464, vol. Ixii, Part 3. It will be noted that the 
px Values between p';; and p's; are taken-from series (2) alone. 

The formule for the equidistant series 2, 3, and 4 have been 
given on p. 462 of the same volume just referred to. 

The formule for Series (1) are as follows (u; being w))— 


86x) = + 0°000,012u, — 27001, etn + 0:000,062;5 — 0°000,0405 
. 9 
+ 0°000,024ttg, — OOOO TBs 4. OO oss 

85ug = —0:000,La, + 70025810 _ 9-000,42745 + 0°000,22%5 — 0°000,08r55 + O°OO15 _ 1586u,, 

i ( 
S4uy = + 0°000,8u; — 0°002,562;9 + 0°002,4u,; — 0°000,82.; + 0°000,1622; — 116529 — 64°55%r . 
58x = — 0:006u5 + 0-01.62 49 — 0°012uy5 + 0-002; — '7°2584uy — 2885uy — 75d8xy. 
6729 = + 0°04u; — 0°08249 + 0°04, — 468xq — 864%) — 108° 29 — 8°46%r 9. 
Oy = — 02x, + O°2uy9 — 282 %9 — 25329 — 84%y — 0°285u9, 


The checking equation is— 
Usq (2.6.5 Uszs) = Ug (4.€., Us) + 508g + 1,22552u9 + 19,60083, 
+ 230,300842 + 2,118,760859 + 15,890,70085 up. 

In applying the above formulze the work is diminished by 
subtracting w% (¢.e., us) from all the terms of the series, then w; in 
each formula goes out as zero, the formule being applied to the 
new terms. Thus to take the case of the px Values worked out 
from the data of the Manchester City (males) Life-Table. 





a: New Terms 
riginal Terms. Z : 
Origina ; after Subtracting up. 








Hy Bey ie een echt 1:9936488 : O 

Us, = Pw mal ee Cee 1:9983627 : + 47139 : 
Wy = P15 = sesreccnrecersreenee is 9980733 : + 44245 : 
Uno = Pp’ os Soe Fe higs oop en ee Tani ona ‘a 9965108 : ms 28620 : 
Ab =D eA eae 1:9933917 : — 2751: 
ie sad dh seas te 53: 19893048 : — 43440 : 
U50 =)’ ss Ane eee 1°9823838 : — 112655 : 





The working out of the formule leads to the following 
results— 


Soest aa ssehabd. lia be : 6282552 
Reta bse M iasies + 14: 2743429 
rs ST EE SN — 154 :; 2905086 
CN} ean aS + 1046 : 5677300 
Be ER EN — 5090 : 7329360 


er ee a ee + 17667: : 5660519 
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By reference to vol. Ixii, page 463, the mode of proceeding 
with the interpolation will be evident. 

The formule for the above series, viz., w;, Uj ... &c., have 
been worked out and tested as far as wg; (nine orders of differ- 
ences); but although the greater the number of orders of differ- 
ences taken, the more mathematically perfect is the p’, curve 
obtained, the labour of going beyond 259 is so great as to make it 
scarcely worth while to extend the scheme beyond what has been 
given. 

After having worked out, by the proposed scheme a complete 
series of p’, values from p’; onwards, it must not be forgotten that 
they are for the exact age x, that is to say, they give the chance of 
living from age w — ¥ to age a + 3. 

Before being applied to the next stage in Life-Table construc- 
tion, viz., the calculation of the /, column, they must be redaced to: 
values such as will represent the chance of living from age x to 
age a+ 1. 

The simplest mode of doing this would be to take the 
geometrical mean of two consecutive p', values (or in other 
words the arithmetical mean of their logarithms) as the required 
intermediate value. 

However, a more accurate and more evenly graduated curve is. 
to be obtained by making each of the new pz values to occupy the 
central point in the interval between the extremes of a series of 
four consecutive pz values. 

Simple formule by which this can be effected have been given 
in vol. Ixii, pp. 475 and 479, applied there respectively to w,; and 
E, values. 

Changing the notation, we shall have— 


10(p's + p's) — (p's + p's + Ps + p's). 
oe 16 


For p;, in order to bring in the ps value previously obtained, the 
following formula may be used— 


st An, — L5p's ie LOp's ari Pr ; 
B= 20 oe 

a formula for obtaining the last required value of the series is: 

given at the above reference on p. 479. 

This last series of interpolations can be very quickly effected ;. 
but it is of importance, in order to detect slips in calculation, to 
difference the series of py values as one goes along. 

In endeavouring to be concise, very much has had to be left: 
out of this paper which might have been included, and it has had 
of necessity to be assumed that the paper previously published, 
and to which repeated reference has been made, has been read or 
is at hand. 

As a concluding illustration of the results of the methoc 
described, the pz series from ps to p3;; have been worked out in 
three examples, viz., Manchester City (males), England and Wales. 
(males), and Selected Healthy Districts (males) ; in each case the 
data are those for 1881-90. 
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These are sets of data widely differing in their relations, and 
are given as examples of types, to one or other of which all 
Life-Tables founded on a sufficiently wide basis of facts would 
probably conform. 

A tabular statement follows of the numerical values of the 
logs. of the p, series, with their first differences indicated, 7.e., the 
successive values of pr41— px. An inspection of these and of the 
accompanying diagrams will show that the curves are faivly satis- 
factory. If space permitted, the more perfect results obtained by 
taking in succession seven, eight, and nine orders of differences 
might have been illustrated, 


Table of pr Values from p, to p;;, worked out by the Method above 
described, the First Differences being also indicated. 














| Manchester City England and Wales Selected Healthy Districts 
| (Males). (Males). (Males). 

Det suueseare 028763 + 0:00343 0°99171 + 0°00206 0°99436 + 0°00120 
PG on-s8erenees | 0799106 + 0°00240 0°99377 + 0°00148 0°99556 + 0°00089 

i cadmas _ 0°99346 + 0°00156 0°99525 + 0°00099 0°99645 + 0°00062 
Og srescooneece | 0:99502 + 0°06094 0°99624 + 0°00060 0°99707 + 0°00042 
Dy). ee | 0:99596 + 0:00046 | 0-99684 + 0:00030 | 0-99749 + 0:00023 
ig ances 099642 + 0°00012 099714 + 0:00008 0:99772 + 0°:00009 
Pi See 0:99654 — 0°00012 0'99722 — 0:00008 | 0:99781.— 0:00002 
Pyq wereeee. 0°99642 — 0°00028 0‘99714 — 0°00020 | 0:99779 — 0°00011 
Dia (cane 0°99614 — 0°000386 0:99694 — 0°00026  0:99768'— 0:00018 
Diy, ee 0°99578 — 0°00041 0°99668 — 0°00080 | 0°99750'— 0:00023 
Dig’ eae 0°99537 — 0°00042 0:99638 — 0:00031 | 0:99727'— 0:00026 
Pig ssoerens 0°99495 — 0'00041 0°99607 — 0°00082 6°99701 — 0:00028 
PAZ ceeeees 0°98454 — 0:00088 0:99575 — 000031 | 0:99673 — 0:00029 
DI sales iedew ones 0:99416 — 0°000385 0°99544 — 0°00628 0:99644: — 0:00030 
Digh. wiseske. 099881 — 0:00083 0:99516 — 0°00028 0°99614 — 0:00029 
Deis pattie | 0°99348 — 0:000382 099488 — 0°00025 0:99585 — 0:00028 
Day. Baie: 0°99316 — 0°00031 0°99463 — 0°00024 | 0:99557 — 0:00027 
Dog Sasseues 0°99285 — 0°00032 099439 — 0°00024  0°995380'— 0:00025 
55 seers 0°99253 — 0:00085 0°99415 — 0°00024 | 0:99505.— 0°00024 
Pou Bestar. 0°99218 — 0°00038 0°99391 — 0:00025 099481 — 0:00023 
Po5 ss+-eee| 0°99180 — 0°00043 0°993866 — 0:00026 0°99458 ‘— 0°00022 
Dog  ‘insiars 0:89137 — 0:00049 0°99340 — 0°00028 0°99436 — 0°00020 
Paz  sapevee: 0:99088 — 0°00056 ‘0'99312 — 0°00031 099416 — 0°00020 
Dog Hes sacs 0°99032 — 0°00064. 0°99281 — 0°00033 099396. — 0°00018 

29 see | O 98968 — 000071 0:99248 — 0°00037 0°99378 — 0:00019 
Day ase 0°98897 — 0:00080 6°99211 — 0:00040 0°99359 — 0:00019 
Day wssanees 0°98817 — 0°00086 0:99171 — 0°00044 0°99340.— 0:00018 
Pixos vistors 0°98781 — 0°00098 0°99127 — 0°00047 0°99322 — 0°00019 
ED ony Mrese users 0°98638 — 0:00098 6°99080 — 0°00050 0°99303 — 0:00020 
bovis Mercocrer 0°98540. — 0°00101 0°99030 — 0°00052 0°99283 — 0:00021 
Dt EN oe a 0°98439 0:98978 0°99262 ' 











These values of p; have been worked out all throughout from 
series (1). From y.; onwards, when “welded” with series (Zz), 
they differ somewhat, but the differences are almost equally 
regular. It has been found better by actual trial to weld series (1) 
with series (2) at the interval between p',; and p'3; rather than 
between p'ss and. "45. me Ree | 

In these diagrams the p; curves from ps; to ps5, calculated by 
the method described, are shown drawn to scale. 
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Inu order to show the symmetry of the curves, p; and jp, are 
also indicated. 

The straight lines represent to scale the mean p, values for the 
respective age-periods 5—10, 10—15, 15—25, 25—35, as calculated 
from the population and death numbers for the whole age-period 
2P—d 
OP Ade 





by the fraction 


Manchester City (Mates), 1881-90. 
1 


Age... 3 «Nb U7 ED OMA Sa ie Lee oe 2 


23 25 27 29 31. 33° 385 


label 


bakabe bs 


0°99700 


rete Oh EF] ah ek ee 
0-99600 —— Se ree 
| 








| 
099500 |_| 
099400 
0-99300 & 
9-99200 
0-99100 | 
(99000 
098900 
098800 
098700 
0-98600 
0°98500 
0°98400 § 
093300 = | 
0-98200 | : 
0°98100 
098000 
0°97900 
0-97800 
0:97700 
0-97600 
0°97500 


England and Wales (Males), 1881-90. 


Age... SUS 97-69 TF" 1S 46" 17 “10 ai. Oar Oe OT SO noees 
0°99800 pum 

0°99700 jam 
0°99600 f 
099500 
099400 f 
0-99300 
099200 
099100 ama 
0-99000 | 
0°98900 fi 
0-98800 | 
0-98700 
098600 | 
0-98500 J 
0°98400 





Selected Healthy Districts (Mates), 1881-90. 
Agecnl Bi, OT pO 121 IS. PIS N17 ID b8l ee oaen eyamopaens econ 





ie a iota 
0-99800 =a See 
0:99700 = 
099600 = 
0°99500 
0799400 
0-99300 
099200 
09910 <= 
099000 == 


EE 
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IlI.—On the Use of Auxiliary Curves in Statistics of Continuous 
Variation. By W. F. Suepparp, M.A., LL.M. 


Part IT. 
Data arranged by Numerically-equal Classes. 


14. In the preceding sections (ante, pp. 433—458) we have 
supposed the data to be arranged by equal divisions of a scale. 
In some cases, however, this method of tabulation presents the 
material in a rather inconvenient form. Thus in Hxample 3 
(p. 454) the number of deaths between the ages of O and 1 is 
nearly four times the number between 1 and 2, and is more than 
one-ninth of the total number considered; while in Example 4 we 
have a division into eleven classes, two of which together absorb 
more than three-fourths of the whole number of observations. 
The rapid change of frequency, in each case, produces a difficulty, 
not only with regard to interpolation and the calculation of 
ordinates, but also with regard to the calculation of the moments 
of the figure of frequency. 

This difficulty is always lable to occur when the figure of 
frequency is terminated, at either or both of its extremities, by an 
ordinate which is relatively very great. That the difficulty is a 
real one, and is felt by practical men, not merely by students of 
accurate method, is shown by the attempts that are often made to 
overcome it. These usually consist in a rather clumsy process of 
subdivision of the larger classes. Thus it will be found that, in 
the official returns with regard to income-tax assessments, incomes 
from 1601. to 2001. are given separately ; the table then proceeds 
by intervals of 100/. up to a total of 1,000/., when the intervals 
change to 1,000/.; and so on. Similarly, in classifying the number 
of estates assessed to probate duty, the determining values are 
successively 1,000/., 4,0002., 10,000/., 50,000/., 100,000/., 500,000/., 
and 1,000,000/. A table made out in this way is useful as a basis 
for rough statements, but it is inconvenient for the purpose of 
accurate deductions. 

We have already seen that, as regards interpolation and the 
calculation of ordinates, the difficulty is partially met by the 
use of auxiliary curves; but the results can only be somewhat 
conjectural, on account of our ignorance as to the most suitable 
curve. This method, moreover, does not give us very much direct 
assistance towards the calculation of moments. The general 
problem of how to deal with distributions of this kind is greatly 
simplified by the use of the centile method of classification. 
Whenever the figure of frequency, whose abscissa is X, is 
terminated by a very great ordinate, the observations near this 
value of X should be arranged in order of magnitude, and divided 
into numerically equal classes; and the quantity tabulated should 
be the value of X which determines each class in succession. Thus 
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the observations tabulated in Examples 3 and 4 (p. 434) would 
show some such result as the following :—** 


ExampLe 7.—WMortality Table (127,283 Births). 



































Proportion of Deaths. | Occurring before Age. | Proportion of Deaths. | Occurring before Age. 

“00 0°00000 "45 52°369 

‘05 009884: “50 57°024 

10 0°7009 D5 60°894 

"15 2°2945 “60 64°224. 

20 6°842 65 67°1883 

ao 21:°089 “70 69°9138 

"30 ! 30°850 75 72°5043 

35 | 39°435 “80 | 75:0587 

40 7 46°607 | 











EXAMPLe 8.— Degrees of Cloudiness (3,653 Observations). 





Proportion 
of Observations. 


Proportion 
of Observations. 


ef 


Degree of Cloudiness. Degree of Cloudiness. 











‘0 0376. > 6 10°919 
‘1 0°394. 7 10-976 
2 0:926 8 10°982 
3 3°82 ‘9 10°982 
“4. 9°58 1:0 | 10-982 
“5 10°623 / 











In the second of these examples the centile method is adopted 
throughout the whole range, since both the bounding ordinates 
are very great. This is not necessary in the first example, since 
it is only “for dealing with the smaller values of X that a departure 
has to be made from the ordinary method. 

The problems to be considered in the following sections are 
(1) interpolation, and (2) calculation of the ordinates of the figure 
of frequency, from data presented in the above form.” 

15, It'will be seen that there is a converse relation between 
this method of tabulation and the ordinary method. 'The ordinary 
method gives A in terms of X, the values of X proceeding by 


18 As the system of tabulation here suggested is not in common use, at any 
rate in regard to the cases where it is of most advantage, I am not able to give 
examples from direct, observation. The method of finding the values given in 
Example 8 has been already explained (ante, § 13). Example 7 was constructed 
in the same way, as regards the first. few percentiles ; the remainder were derived 
from Table 3 by ordinary, indirect iferaolaitans 

It will be noticed that the total number of observations is given in each case. 
This should always be done, for the purpose of calculating the probable errors of 
the frequency-constants. 

In deriving Example 8 from Example 4, “degree 0” is taken to mean 
** degree less than 1. ”; and similarly for the others. 

The method of calcalating the moments of the figure of fr equency has been 
dealt. with in a paper in the ‘Philosophical sgn for ei ly 1900 vep- 
393—398). 
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equal increments; while the method now under consideration 
gives X in terms of A, the values of A proceeding by equal 
increments. Hence, if the differences of X diminish with 
sufficient rapidity, ordinary formule can be used for finding 
the value of X corresponding to an arbitrary value of A, or 
the value of A corresponding to an arbitrary value of X; the 
only difference being that what is direct interpolation under the 
one method of tabulation becomes indirect interpolation under the 
other, and vice versa. 

Take, for instance, the values of X as given in Example 7, 
from A = ‘40 to A = ‘80 :— 
































‘ x | : Ist Hick 2nd _ 8rd ; 4th , 5th 6th 
7 eS Difference. | Difference. | Difference.; Difference. | Difference.| Difference. 
“40 46°607 
+5°762 || 
‘45 52°369 | (—1:107 
4655 4322 
50 57024 | P7865 — O77 
3°870 | 245 | | +0063 
“5D 60'894 "540 ‘0707 | +0170 
| 3°330 1748 0233 
‘60 64224 bP 8657 0474 +0010 
29643 1269 | -0243 
65 67-1883 | | +2388 ‘0231 ; —-0061 
| 2°7255 | 1038 +0182 
70 69:9138 i -1850 0049 
2°5905 | +0989 | 
75 725043 — -0361 | 
+ 2°5544. | | 
“80 75°0587 | | | 








For X = 65 the value cf A as given by the Life-Table is 
A = 77974/127283 = -61260 ; 
and it will be found that this agrees with the value as deduced 
from the above table by indirect interpolation. 
Similarly, for calculating the ordinates of the figure of 
frequency, we have (see p. 437) 
Z = dA/dxX 
= 1 + (dX/dA) ... fe 74) t€06) 
and the value of dX/dA. can, in cases like the above, be calculated 
directly from the data, by formule similar to those given in § 4. 
The cases, however, which we have more especially to consider, 
are those in which the differences of X with regard to A diverge 
so rapidly that the ordinary formule cannot be used. We must then 
have recourse to an auxiliary curve. 
16. The method to be employed is closely analogous. to that 
previously considered. Taking, as before, 


as the equation to our auxiliary curve, and writing 
v 


ea NATE, Sa uee e aie cle emai 66'S 


VOL. LXIII. PART Iv, 2 U 
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we connect A and a by the relation 
WRIST TRG: (aide vad i pelonte) 


so that, if X) 1s the value of X corresponding to A = 0, we have 


eX 
a = | f(X&)dX Een 8) 

x . 
This gives a series of values of a in terms of A; and f(X) must 
be taken to be of such a form that the differences of a with regard 
to A may diminish rapidly. This is on the assumption that we 
are dealing with the lower extremity of the figure of frequency ; 
the principle is the same if we are dealing with the upper 
extremity, the values of A being then reckoned in the reverse 
direction. 

Having constructed our table of a in terms of A, we use the 
ordinary formule of interpolation to determine a for any inter- 
mediate value of A; and we then calculate the corresponding 
value of X by means of (38). Or, if we wish to find A for an 
arbitrary value of X, we calculate a for this value by means of 
(58), and obtain A by indirect interpolation. 

Let 6 denote the constant difference of successive values of A. 
Then, for determining the value of any ordinate Z, or its 
reciprocal 1/Z,*” we have 

6/Z = 0.dX/dA 
= 60.da/dA 
= 9.dzx/da.da/dA 


I 


The value of z is known, by (10), for any selected value of A ; 
and the value of @da/dA is calculated by the ordinary formule. 
17. The principles regulating the choice of an auxiliary curve 
are the same as those which have been already explained in Part I. 
It is assumed that the data may be taken as showing the result 
of random sampling from an indefinitely great aggregate of 
individuals; and the ideal curve, if we could find it, would be the 
curve of fr equency of X for this ageregate. If we could use this 
curve, aud if the random sampling “happened to give an exactly 
representative selection, we should have 


aire r& 


throughout the whole range of values of X. What we should aim 
at, therefore, is to find a curve which should make the values of a 
and of A, throughout the portion of range considered, as nearly 
equal as possible. But if the values of a and of X, when A is 
tabulated in terms of X, and a is taken equal to A, are very nearly 


20 Instead of taking Z as our ordinate for abscissa X, we might very well take 
1/Z. The curve so found might be regarded as a “curve of variability,” or 
* curve of differentiation,” using the latter term in its non-mathematical sense. 
Where the value of 1/Z is small, a large number of individuals are very much 
alike, and distinction is difficult ; but where it is large, the individuals vary greatly 
from one another, 


je dajdA -...  PREOY Seago) 
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equal, then the values of a and of A, when X is tabulated in terms 
of A, and @ is taken equal to X, will also be very nearly equal. 
Hence, if any particular curve is suitable for any particular data 
when tabulated in the ordinary way, the same curve will generally 
be suitable for the same data when tabulated by the centile method, 
and vice versa. This rule, however, though general, is not universal, 
since the applicability of a particular curve might happen to be 
due to the constancy, not of*the first differences appearing in the 
final table, but of the second or third differences. 
18. It has already been observed (see § 12) that the curve 


g 
AL 


will often be found useful as an auxiliary curve; x being measured 
from the extremity of the figure of frequency, and q being some 
-quantity between 0 andl. This would give, if we replace the 
lower limit of X by Xo, 


(a7 — X)a a", 
which may more conveniently be written 
OW ula — Xi ar... ME yh kee 


where 7 is some unknown quantity greater than 1, C' is an 
unknown constant, and » is an arbitrary constant introduced 
for convenience of calculation. To determine C' and 7, let us 
take two values A,, and A, of A, the corresponding values of X 
being X,, and X,. Then, if (40) were the equation to the curve 
of frequency, we should have 


log C' + log ps (Xm — Xp) = r log An 








log C' + log m (Xx — X_) = 7 log An Fi Aa 
and therefore 
log A, — log A, 
i 2 
fy log #(Xm — Xo) — log w(Xn — Xo) (#2) 
_ log A, log u(Xm— Xo) — log Ay, log w(X, — Xo) 
If; P log C WF log M( Xin a Xo) — log (Xn — Xo) (48) 


Hence, if we use (40) asan auxiliary curve, the values of a in terms 
of A are given by 


log a = I/r . log OC’ + I/r. log w(X -- XK)... = (44) 
suitable values for 1/r and 1/r. log C' being found from (42) and 


(43), or from (41) and (42), by the method explained in § 12. 
Thus Example 7 gives, taking « = 100, 


A logy) u(X — Xo). 
SOC Waar ota vceatentanae sisal fte tetera —o 

lS Sue er ee ee eters eee ee "99493 

SLO wa. sols eee NOME eee eee 1°84566 

cd 9a ard 1) LAR abel AN a ea 2°36069 

CPAP es teverteerase tasted dies itaceis, =» - a eee 

Bo, ee ane eee 3°32406 


2u2 
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Applying (42) to different pairs of values of m and n, I find the 
following values for 1/7 :— 




















AS =e | 05 ‘10 | 15 -20 
An='10 | 354 | 
15 -349 ‘342 
20 ‘327 “304° 263 
25 | ‘300 “269 -230 ‘198 








Taking 1/r = '365, (41) will be found to give the following values 
for L/r . logig C':— 


Am 1/7 . logy C’. 
"OB | Baek yt Gee GEA EGs eos 2°34477 
"1.0 ia ete neat ea teice 2°34295 
*15 lapctes eae ee 2°33569 
20) VE pen hase teeeee oa hak ass 229171 


If now we take 1/r = °356, 1/r . log C' = 2'34600, we get the 
following table of a in terms of A :— 





















































Ist 2nd or 
A. Logo 4. i Difference. Difference. reeds ieee 
‘00 —D ‘00000 
+ 5014 
"05 2°70020 “05014 | “+ 42 
5056 | + 1938 
‘10 100305 ‘10070 235 +1583 
5291 1776 
“15 118641 "15361 2011 + 838 
7302 +1859 
“209 135532 *22663 | +8870 
+11172 | 
"2D 152937 °33835 | | 








Suppose, for example, that we wish to find the value of A for 
age 2. Then we have 
u(X — X,) = 200, 
so that the corresponding value of logy) a as given by (44) is 
2°34600 + °356 log 200 = 1:16517, 
and therefore 
a = ‘14627. 


Using receding differences (from A =°‘15) up to the third, I 
find for the corresponding value of A 


A = 14326; 
the true value by the Life-Table being 
A = 18320/127283 = -14393. 


It mast of course be remembered that the values of X in 
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Example 7 were themselves found from the Life-Table by the 
application of an auxiliary curve of this form. 
For calculating the ordinates of the curve, we have, from (40), 
l/a. da/dx = 1/r .1/(@ — Xp): 
_and hence, by (39), 
WZ=r.(X— X,)/a. Oda/dA ... we (40) 


Thus, for A = *14393 (corresponding to X = 2), I find, taking 
receding differences up to the third, 


Oda/dA. = *05422 ; 
and thence, a being eqnal to °14627, 
Z/(1 — A) = ‘02805. 
The value found directly from Table 3 was (ante, p. 454) 
Z/(1 — A) = °02734. 


19. In applying the curve (40) to Example 8, we should have 
to deal with the two extremities of the range separately. It would 
no doubt be more convenient to use a single auxiliary curve with 
an equation of the form 


Pee P(X wee © Fac | ee 


X, and X, being the limiting values of X; but our mathematical 
tables are not yet sufficiently complete to enable such an equation 
to be used with facility. ‘There may, however, be a few cases in 
which workable values could be given to p and q. 

To explain the method of using (46) in exceptional cases of 
this kind, and also to illustrate the yeneral accuracy of the results 
obtained by applying an auxiliary curve to the centile method of 
tabulation, let us take the distribution whose curve of frequency 
has the equation 


2 7 ef GL Seer Ss ea 
Zoe AL LX) LP UTE Gy moe YY 
This gives 


a i (sine Xt ec Oesin alex foe See) (48) 


whence it may be shown that 
eae i le OCs ge 
Xone coe fr Ane 1+ sin ?7A’ 
and therefore 
X=(1+sin27A)(1—cos#7A)/{(1+sin ?7A)+(1 —cos$7A)— 5 }(49) 
=(1+sin 7A —cos}7A—jsin37A)/($+singvA—cosj7A) (49a) 








Using Callet’s tables, I get the following values of X :— 
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EXAMPLE 9. 

A. | x A. Ri 

‘0 ‘000 000 O00 6 “719 246 152 
sib "044 778 995 f/ *836 224 809 
2 "149 O85 482 8 °925 325 404 
iS 284 511 115 9 ‘981 045 528 
“A, ‘433 238 283 1:0 1:000 000 000 
an ‘581 8386 654 


| 





Choosing as our auxiliary curve 

















1 4 
i ee ee. ay sel, ti) 
T a/ 2 (1 — x) 
so that 
heh hee 
ae eee , a Oe oa (ak 
x fa (51) 
2g 18 cos; (12a) 9; i ci ky 
7 
we get the following values of a:— 
Ne a. AG a. 
‘0 ‘000 000 000 6 "644 487 354 
oa. "135 741 635 xf "734 757 834 
2 “252 367 041 8 *823 791 809 
3 °358 168 734 —) "912 073 948 
f. ‘457 370 856 1:0 1:000 000 000 
5 ‘B52 334 294 ; 








If the successive differences of these values of a are taken, it 
will be found that they run very regularly, the tenth difference 
being — ‘000 213 728. Thus we might use formule involving all the 
differences up to the tenth, the formule used for any particular 
purpose being different for different portions of the table, so as 
always to conclude with the same tenth difference. But this, as 
already explained (see § 9), would produce the same result as if we 
continued the table in both directions, taking the tenth difference 
as constant, and then used central-difference formule. Adopting 
this method, and applying the formula (8) to the calculation of 
éda/dA, I get the values of 1/Z shown below :— 





1/Z (Calculated 




















Are da/dA. 1/z. Value), 1/Z (True Value). 
‘1 1°2427561 42 ‘6497390 60 *8074672 *807 4.462 
= 1:1027741 19 | 1:1189495 7 1°2339486 1:2339558 
3 10199723 53 | 1:4174277 '70 1°4457371 1:4457341 
*4; ‘9678661 42 | 1°5567308 76 1°5067071 1°5067088 
5 °9337166 40 | 15496135 04 1°44.68999 1°4468956 
6 "9108567 38 | 1°4117295 49 1°2858834: 1°2858846 
“A *8956112 83 | 1:1626187 47 1:0412499 10412482 
8 °88586238 62 *8258165 OL °7315598 "7315627 
‘9 "88044385 61 ‘4284008 26 °3771827 3771763 
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These values are a good deal more accurate than the values 
obtained directly from the original table. 

To obtain X for an arbitrary value of A, we find the corre- 
sponding value of a by interpolation; and then (51) gives 


4/ X = sin Yraw).. Kling 48, &(B2) 
or 
X = sin?$ 7a = 4(1 —cosza) . eect ak) 
Thus for 
A = °25 
I find 


a = °306 296 482; 
and thence, by (52a), 


ee 1 41 650, 
The true value, as derived from (49) or (494), is 
X = ‘2141661. 


_ 20. The integral curve of frequency, considered in § 10, is the 
curve whose abscissa is X and ordinate A. This curve may be 
considered as enclosed in a rectangle whose sides are respectively 
Xn — X and | (see fig. 1, p. 458). If we draw a scries of 
ordinates proportional to the values of X as given by a centile 
tabulation, at distances proportional to the selected values of A, 
and join the tops of these ordinates by a curve, this may be taken 
as representing the curve whose abscissa is A and ordinate X. 
But this curve could be obtained from the former by tarning the 
whole figure through a right angle and then turning it over; or, 
if we took 1 — A instead of A as the ordinate, by merely turning 
it through a right angle. Thus we see the reason for the different 
method of tabulation. Fig. 1 (p. 458) gives the curve (ordinate A) 
for a case in which the frequency of the extreme values of X is 
indefinitely small; the curve then runs in a horizontal direction at 
each extremity. But if, as in Example 4, the frequency of the 
extreme values of X were indefinitely great, the curve would run 
in a vertical direction atits extremities. This is inconvenient for 
the purpose of finite-difference formule; and we therefore turn 
the figure round so that the directions may be horizontal. 

x» Fig. 4, for instance (p. 647), shows the form of the curve 
whose abscissa is A and ordinate X, for the distribution considered 
in Hxample 9. 

To test whether any particular curve is suitable to any 
particular case, we might proceed graphically, as in § 10. 
Suppose, for instance, that we had paper ruled with lines at 
distances corresponding to the successive values of a for equal 
increments in # (or at distances corresponding to the successive 
values of w for equal increments in a), for the curve Whoge 
equation is 


w/x(1 — @) 


and that we wished to test the suitability of this curve for 
Example 9. Taking A as our abscissa, and marking off the points 
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corresponding to the given values of X, we obtain a series of 
ordinates proportional to the values of a. The curve joining the 
tops of these ordinates is shown in fig. 5; and it will be seen that 
the changes of curvature are very slight, so that the curve may be 
regarded as suitable. Fig. 6 shows the result of applying the 
same method to the curve 
pes L(1/4/a ay 1//1 — a) 

but this curve does not give such good results. | 

21. Cases in which both the bounding ordinates of the figure 
of frequency are very great are not of common occurrence, and it 
is therefore difficult to prescribe any curve as likely to be generally 
applicable. But a special graphical method can be adopted for 
testing whether the curve 

ac (ex — Xo)4 

is suitable for cases in which one bounding ordinate is very great, 
whether the data are presented in the ordinary way or by a centile 
classification. Theequations (41) (p. 641) are really identical with 
the equations in OC and q given in § 12 (p. 452); and, if one pair 
of values of C and gq satisfied all the equations of this form given 
by the data, the curve whose abscissa is log \A and ordinate 
log u(X — X_), where \ and » are any convenient constants, would 
be a straimht line. Cases of this kind may therefore be dealt 
with by “logarithmic paper,” the paper being ruled not merely 
vertically but also horizontally. We have only to mark off*! the 
points (AA, «(X — Xo)), and see whether they lie approximately 
on a straight line, or at any rate on a curve whose changes of 
direction are very slow. Continuing the curve backwards, we 
can draw an asymptote to it; and the tangent of the angle which 
this asymptote makes with the line along which logiy) «(X—Xpo) is 
measured, is g=1/r. A suitable value for the other constant 
involved (C or 1/r . log C') may also be found from the figure; or 
it may be calculated, as in § 18. Or, without calculating the 
constants, we may use the curve itself as the means for a rough 
interpolation. 

Fig. 7 shows the result of applying this method to Example 3. 
The lines intersecting at the point marked with a small circle are 
the zero lines, corresponding to \A = “«(X—X,)) =1; and the 
lines above and to the right of these are at distances proportional 
to log 2, log 3, ... log 10, as ou the ordinary slide-rule. The zero 
lines are continued backwards, in the direction of —o. ‘The 
points whose abscisse are «X and XA, where \ = 127283/10*, and 
uw = 1, are shown by dots; these points lie on a curve, the con- 
tinuation of which, backwards, is shown by a dotted line; and the 
ultimate direction of this line gives the value of g. Jf we wished 
to interpolate for any value of X less than 1, we ought to take a 
different value for ». We might, for instance, take « = 100; the 
values of XA would then be marked off on the lines 100, 200,..., 
instead of.on those marked 1, 2,...; and the curve would have to 
be continued backwaids to the value of X under consideration. 


*! Instead of using specially ruled paper, the abscissa log AA and ordinate 
log p(X—X,) can be measured from a slide-rule. 
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IV.—Farm Prices of Wheat and Maize in America, 1870-99. 
By R. H. Hooker, M.A. 


Mucu has been written concerning the cost of carriage from 
America as ai element in the price of grain and other products in 
this country; but the treatment of this subject appears to have 
hitherto taken mainly the form of a discussion upon the reduction 
of freights from different points in the United States, or of an 
examination into the cost of production in important localities. 
[ am not aware, however, that much use has been made of the 
farm prices of wheat and maize annually registered by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. By the use of these data we 
are enabled to get behind the price at ports of shipment such as 
Chicago, Duluth, &c., and any reduction thus shown in the cost 
of moving the grain from the farm should cover changes in cost 
of conveyance to the ports. The accompanying diagrams, illus- 
trating the gradual approximation of the price of wheat and maize 
in this country to those on the farm on the other side of the 
Atlantic, accordingly appear to be worth placing on record. 
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The “farm prices” in the United States relate to a single day 
only, viz., the Ist December of each year, and therefore may or 
may not accurately represent the annual price. The date selected 
is, however, a very reasonable one, and comparisons of these prices 
over a series of years may, I think, justifiably be made. The 
diagrams show, moreover, that there are no very startling incon- 
sistencies to raise the suspicion that they may not be taken as 
approximately correct. 

On these diagrams I have placed four curves, showing (1) the 
price on the farm in that State where the orain bs been through- 
out the period cheapest, (2) the average price in the main centre 
(area) of production, (3) the average farm price in the whole of 
the United States, and (4) the average Gazette price (of wheat) 
or import value (of maize) in the month of December” in this 
country. 

As regards the great centres of production, I have selected a 
compact district of six contiguous States where the farm prices 
have throughout been lowest, each producing a large quantity of 
the cereal. ‘This area is, I think, of sufficient size to be considered 
an important factor in the determination of the price throughout 
the country. My wheat centre includes the States of Llinois, 
Iowa, Missouri, Minnesota, Kansas, and Nebraska, the cheapest of 
all being Nebraska. In the maize belt the only difference is that 
Indiana replaces Minnesota, while the cheapest State is Iowa.” 

The grouping of the wheat States is not in all respects satis- 
factory. Missouri, Iowa, and Illinois have not much claim, in 
virtue of the amount produced, to rank among them. But they 
are considerably cheaper than the two States to the east, Indiana 
and Ohio, each of which has nearly double the acreage of either 
of the three ; and my object has been to pick out ‘the district 
(provided it be of sufficient size) where wheat is cheapest. The 
omission of the Dakotas will naturally be noticed. The reason is 
simply that the price records for these two States do not go back 
far enough, nor is their grain area ascertainable in 1870. The 
real difficulty in selecting the States is that the wheat belt has 
undergone a considerable shift to the west during the period under 
review; the area in Illinois is now only half what it was in 1870, 
and that in Iowa is also reduced, while the States west of these 
have enormously increased their acreage, and new territories have 
been laid under contribution. It may be mentioned that the farm 
price in South Dakota (the cheaper of these two new States) is 
about equal to that of Nebraska. 

As regards the actual area devoted to wheat in this centre, 
Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, Lowa, Illinois, and Missouri occupied 
in 1899 respectively the first, third, eighth, eleventh, twelfth, and 
fourteenth places among the States; the second and fourth places 
being taken by North and South Dakota. In 1870 Illinois had 


21 Mean of Gazette average of last four weeks of year. 

22 But in some years, especially during 1880-90, Nebraska and some other 
States were cheaper, so much so as to make the Iowa price above the average of 
the six States on two occasions. 
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the largest area; but, apart from Iowa and Minnesota, the others 
have come to the front since that date. These six States had in 
1870 a total area under wheat of 5,783,000 acres (30 per cent. 
of the total wheat area of the United States), and in 1899 of 
14,649,000 acres (33 per cent. of the total). The area in the 
adjoining Dakotas, Ohio, and Indiana amounted last year to 
12,975,000, acres, so that the ten States accounted for 62 per cent. 
of the total area under this cereal. The six States chosen, there- 
fore, if not actually the wheat belt, are in the middle of it and 
representative of it. 

The maize belt is much better defined, the six States named, 
judged by area, being among the first seven maize producing 
States, distant Texas occupying the sixth place. In 1899 they 
had 41,493,000 acres (just over 50 per cent. of the United States 
area), and in 1870 15,299,000 acres (40 per cent.) under maize. 
Moreover, five of these (Missouri being the exception) exported 
35 million bushels or more out of the State in 1899. For these 
reasons, and also because the geographical position of the belt has 
not materially changed, I incline to think that any indications 
yielded by the data relating to this corn rest on firmer ground 
than those referring to wheat. 

I have commenced with the year 1870 mainly in order to get 
complete quinquennial periods (as figures relating to single years 
cannot generally form the basis of reliable deductions), and the price 
in America during the sixties was abnormally high owing to the 
Civil War. The effect of this seems to have passed away by 1870. 
The ‘‘average’’ price in the corn centres is, I should state, merely 
the arithmetic mean of the six prices quoted for the States. In 
the following table I have summarised the annual figures given in 
Tables 1 and 2 at the end :— 


Wheat; Price per Quarter. 
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Maize; Price per Quarter. 
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This summary shows very clearly how much less has been the 
fall in price according as we approach the cheapest centre of 
production in the United States. While in the Gazette average 
there has been recorded a decline of 25s. 7d. per quarter of wheat, 
there has been in the six American wheat States a fall of only 
10s. 9d. In Nebraska the fall has been one of 7s. only. 

Looked at from another point of view, it will be seen that 
whereas in 1870-74 the difference* between the price of the wheat 
on the farm and its price in England was 23s. 6d., it was in 
1895-99 only 8s. 8d. per quarter. The deduction appears fair that 
in a quarter of a century that portion of the fall in the English 
price of wheat which is due to reduced cost of movement is just 
15s. per quarter. If the comparison be made with Nebraska, the 
cheapest State, we find that the difference has fallen from 29s. 9d. 
to 11s. 2d., 7.e., by 18s. 7d. Although comparisons with a single 
State are perhaps not very desirable, yet in the present instance, 
as it is precisely this State and its neighbours which have found 
it profitable to so enormously extend their area under wheat, it is 
not, I think, unreasonable to accept this higher figure as represent- 
ing more nearly the reduction in cost of movement. This will 
appear more clearly when the westward shifting of the wheat 
centre is taken into account. Had we been able to include in 
1870 the low prices of the Dakotas, which have so successfully 
competed with the more eastern States, the average for the earlier 
years would naturally have been lower, thereby reducing the 
apparent fall in the wheat centre. 

The results exhibited by maize are more striking. The fall in 
England is 16s. 5d. per quarter, while in the maize belt it amounts 
to only 5s. 8d., and in lowa to 3s. 7d.; but even this decline has 
occurred entirely in the last quinquennium, during which the 


23 This difference in price between one point and another I shall call cost of 
movement, including in this term all cartage, freights, insurance, middlemen’s 
profits, &e. 
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harvests of this cereal have, as is well known, been of exceptional 
abundance. It is distinctly interesting to notice that in the cheapest 
State, Iowa, the farm price of maize was, on the average of 
1890-94, actually higher than in any of the four preceding quin- 
quennia, and 1s. gd. per quarter above 1870-74; while in the six 
States of the maize belt it was only 5d. per quarter lower than 
twenty years previously. 

Comparing the maize belt with England, it appears that in 
1870-74 the cost of movement was 20s. 7d. per quarter, and in 
1894 gs. 10d.; thus showing a fall of 10s. od., or, if Iowa be taken 
for comparison, of 12s. 10d. 

That wheat on the farm should have fallen after 1870 in these 
States, while maize did not (until 1895), is probably to be explained 
by the fact that (apart from any causes affecting prices of com- 
modities in general) the world’s supply of wheat in 1870 was 
very largely derived from places where the cost of production, 
added to the cost of movement, was greater than the corresponding 
amount from the United States wheat-belt. The latter, fur- 
nishing but a small proportion of the then total supply, thus did 
not drive out dearer supphes and dictate the price. Hence the 
producers there then received more than average profits. The 
extraordinary subsequent development of wheat cultivation in this 
region confirms this view. Whereas the production of maize in the 
“corn belt’ formed even at that date a very material portion of the 
world’s supply, and the price was already intimately connected with 
local conditions. This is, I think, borne out bythe following diagram, 
on which | have drawn curves showing the total maize crop of the 
United States and the price of maize in lowa. There are, I fancy, 
few commodities of which the price movements have been so little 
disturbed by other conditions as to show so remarkable a corre- 
spondence with the supply during the past thirty years. 


Total Prcduction of Maize in the United States (in Thousands of Millions 
of Bushels to One Decimal), and Farm Price of Maize in Iowa (in Cents 
per Bushel). 
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In the two tables at the end I have further included columns 
showing (1) the average export price of wheat and corn from the 
United States* (I can, unfortunately, only give these values for 
the whole year, and not the month of December; hence they are 
not always intermediate between the average farm price and the 
Hnglish import value) ; (2) the Chicago price during December of 
each year;” and (3) the farm price ‘for Maine, where wheat and 
maize are dearest. This last is interesting, as showing how 
“remote’’ a district it is. Maine now produces very little wheat, 
having less than 2,000 acres under that cereal (18,000 acres in 
1870), and not much maize, so that it has to import these grains. 
It will be seen that the farm price of wheat is there invariably, 
antil 1896, higher than in England, while that of maize is about 
equal to our import value of this grain; while the fall in price, 
whether expressed in money or as a percentage, has been greater 
than in this country. 

These tables and diagrams bring out abaae the effect which 
may safely be attributed to improvement in the machinery of move- 
ment as a factor in the fall of the prices of these commodities” ; 
and the figures, more particularly those for maize, leave but small 
margin for the influence of “options” and gambling in farm 
produce, which are often alleged to be the ruin of agriculture by 
depressing the price paid to the farmer. The system of dealing in 
futures practically originated during the early seventies, and was 
completely established twenty years later. Maize, wheat, and 
cotton are, above all others, the three agricultural products in 
which the system of contracting for future delivery has attained 
it fullest development. Why then, it may be asked, did the farm 
price of maize in the great corn belt not fall during those twenty 
years? The subsequent decline is, as already noticed, amply 
accounted for by the abundant harvests.” How far the system of 
contracting for future delivery, by enabling holders of commodities 
to know when their goods will be wanted, and thus facilitating the 
adjustment of supply to demand, has contributed to cheapen rates 
of transport and reduce middlemen’s charges, is practically impos- 
sible to say. It seems, however, clear that if, as theory would 
indicate, the system has facilitated the regulation of the supply, it 
has not done so to the prejudice of the farmer. Looking at- the 
diagrams, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that under the 


24 Years ending 30th June, 1871-1900. 

* Figures taken from the Year-Book of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The highest and lowest prices of the month are given; I have 
taken the mean of these two quotations. 

26 Cf. in this connection more especially the writings of Mr. Edward Atkinson, 
of New York, on reductions in freights. 

27 It may be noted also that during the forties values quite as low as, or lower 
than, those of the present day are recorded in Aldrich’s Return of Prices, Wages, 
and Transportation, which quotes a price of 20—35 cents per bushel of wheat 
for January, 1843, and even of 15 cents per bushel of maize at the same period, 
at Chicago. I do not quite understand, however, what these quarterly quotations 
are, whether averages of three months or of the month named, or the price of 
a single day, although the grades (corresponding to the standards now in force) 
_are stated clearly enough. 
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present conditions of trade the cost to the consumer has been very 
materially reduced, while the price received by favourably situated 
producers has either been maintained, as in the case of maize, or 
at least has not sunk below a level which yields a reasonable profit 
upon the outlay. 


Taste 1.— Wheat. Prices in December ; Cents per Bushel. 
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TasLe 2.—WMaize. Prices in December; Cents per Bushel. 
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V.—Progress of the Australasian Colonies. 
By a CoLontat ConrrisvrTor. 


At the present time, when the question of Federation of the 
Australasian Colonies is at last un fait accompli, the past and 
future progress of those colonies may be expected to have a special 
interest for the rest of the Empire. Years ago it was the fashion 
with the dominant school of home politicians to regard the colonies 
as a nuisance; and if these same colonies had taken it into their 
heads to ‘‘cut the painter,’ as the phrase then went, 7.¢., to throw 
off the sovereignty of the old country, and set up housekeeping for 
themselves, these politicians would probably not have interposed a 
single objection, but would rather have thought it a good riddance. 
It was constantly asserted at that time that the colonies were a 
dvain upon the mother country, without conferring any compen- 
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sating advantage. But since then the tide has happily turned. 
The British public has come to see that the benefits have not all 
been on one side; that the colonies are carrying on a large and 
increasing trade with the old land; and that they offer a wide 
field for the investment of British capital, secure from the risks 
of war and foreign complications. The representation of the 
various dependencies of the crown at the Queen’s jubilee tended 
greatly to this result, and the spontaneous offers of help in the 
present South African war have drawn still closer the bonds 
between the old mother and her children. 

In carrying out the idea of this Paper it is proposed, first, to 
take a survey of the progress of the seven colonies of Australasia 
as a whole, and then to see what part in it each member of the 
group has played. And in doing this I shall make use of the 
figures supplied by the able Government Statistician of New 
South Wales, Mr. T. A. Coghlan, an Honorary Fellow of the 
Royal Statistical Society, in the latest edition of his publication 
entitled, Statistics of the Seven Colonies of Australasia, 1861 to 1898. 

First, then, for the colonies in the general. Dropping fractions, 
and taking the nearest whole number, we find that between 1861 
and 1898 the population increased by 266 per cent.; the shipping 
(inwards and outwards) by 672 per cent.; the imports by 157 per 
cent.; the exports by 208 per cent.; the total sea- borne trade by 
182 per cent.; the exports of domestic produce by 191 per cent. ; 
the public (or State) revenue by 419 and the expenditure by 
243 per cent.; while the State debt increased by 1,904 per cent. 
The increase in the debt as compared with that of the revenue 
seems at first sight to be excessive; but we must take into con- 
sideration the purposes for which the loans were contracted, and 
the immense extent of territory over which the population is 
spread. It is worthy of note that, while the increase on the 
debt was 1,904 per cent., the increase on the mileage of railways 
open for traffic was 6,037 per cent. The State debt of the seven 
Australasian colonies (which might, perhaps, not inaptly be called 
“The Southern Heptarchy ”’) in 1861 was nearly 12 millions, and 
in 1899 nearly 2384 millions. The debt in the latter year was 
about equal to 7°3 times the revenue, from ordinary sources, of 
that year. About 60 per cent. of the debt appears to have been 
raised for the construction of railways, and therefore for the 
development of the colonies, and the encouragement of pro- 
duction. 

The number of sheep increased by 323 per cent., and the 
quantity of wool by 680 per cent. The production of wool 
therefore increased in a greater ratio—more than double—than 
the sheep, more attention having been paid to the improvement 
of the breed. For this purpose 21,063 stud sheep, valued at 
114,750/. were exported from Tasmania to the other colonies in 
the five years 1894 to 1898. 

The exports of domestic produce do not differ greatly in the 
rate of increase, which was i1gt per cent., from the general 
exports. 

The export of wool from all the seven colonies (imports 
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being deducted) amounted in 1861 to 84,636,800 lbs., and in 1898 
to 660,612,993 Ibs. In the same period the number of sheep in 
the same colonies increased from 23,741,706 to 100,463,502. 

The value of iinerals produced in 1898 is returned as 
18,216,357/.; and the total value (as far as could he ascertained) 
up to and including that year, 537,841,983/., of which gold contri- 
buted approximately 412 millions, silver and silver-lead 29 millions, 
copper 29 millions, and tin 18 millions. 

The working of the rich “reefs” of Western Australia, and of 
the immense deposits of copper, silver-lead, and tin ore on the 
west coast and other parts of Tasmania, and of the metalliferous 
beds and banks of rivers in most of the colonies by means of 
dredging and sluicing, to which attention has lately begun to be 
turned, must in a short time greatly augment the output of the 
mines. 

Agriculture may be gauged by the area of land in crop, the 
increase of which in the period was at the rate of 676 per cent. 

The telegraphs progressed in the period 1871 to 1898 at the 
rate of 264 per cent. 

Mr. Coghlan’s publication does not give us the means of com- 
paring the transactions of the banks of issue for the period, but 
their total liabilities at the middle of 1899 are set down as 
104,757,150/., and the assets as 130,686,242/. The aggregate 
deposits in these banks at that date amounted to more than 
997 millions. 

The savings banks, as between 1871 and 1898, showed increases 
in the number of depositors of 811 per cent., and in the amount of 
deposits of 766 per cent. 

It may be remarked that these colonies possessed between them 
the immense area of 3 millions of square miles, nearly as large as 
that of British North America, and more than three times as large 
as that of British India, with its (say) 250 millions of people. As 
regards size, therefore, Australasia is, next to Canada, the largest 
of the British possessions. 

Having thus taken a rapid review of the progress of the 
Australasian colonies as a whole, it remains to see what advance 
each member of the group has made in the same period. 

For the sake of greater clearness, I shall present the actual 
figures first, and the percentages, calculated from them, afterwards 
in a separate form. 

1. Population. 


Beginning with population, we find that that of New South 
Wales in 1861 was 348,546, and in 1898, 1,346,240, the increase 
being 997,694, very nearly a million in the thirty-eight years. 

In Victoria the population in 1861 was 537,847, and in 1898, 
1,175,463, the increase being 637,616. 

Queensland was not made an independent colony till 1859, and 
its beginnings were small, The population, which in 1870 was 
115,567, had grown to 498,523 in 1898, an increase of 382,956. 

South Australia in 1861 had a population of 124,112, which, 
at the end of 1898 had increased to 367,800, the gain being 
243,088. 
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The progress of Western Australia in late years has been 
phenomenal. In 1861 there were only 15,227 persons within its 
vast territories,—for it is the most extensive of all the Austral- 
asian colonies,—comprising 975,920 square miles. So late as 1890 
the population was only 46,290; but the discovery subsequently 
of auriferous lodes of exceptional richness brought such a large 
accession, that in 1898 it had jumped up to 168,129, the gain 
being 152,902. 

Tasmania in 186] had a population of 87,775, which by 1898 
had reached 177,340, the increment being 89,565. 

The progress of New Zealand was notable, the numbers being, 
in 1861, 79,711, and in 1898, 743,463. 


2. Shipping. 


Taking next shipping, inwards and outwards, it is found that 
the tonnage was— 























Colony. | For 1861. For 1898. | Increase. 
| Tons. Tons. / Tons. 
New South Wales ...... | 745,096 6,919,928 | 6,174,232 
ViGtoria xu eee 1,090,002 4,956,737 3,866,735 
Queensland... ............ i747 407% 1,198,319 1,080,912 
South Australia ......... 199,331 3,667,526 3,468,195 
Western Australia...... 115,256 2,389,626 2,274,370 
Tasmania chicos 230,218 1,158,993 928,775 
NOW, Zealand siccns 9s 403,336 1,531,048 1,127,712 





3. Imports. 


The total imports into the different colonies between 1861 
and 1898, and the numerical increases, were as follows :— 




















| | 
Colony. | For 1861. For 1898. | Fncieiss! 

| £ £ | £ 
New South Wales ...... | 6,604,069 | (24,453,560 17,849,491 
ViCtorin pldvapibet sag d} ma 5 3a 0 a2 16,768,904 3,236,452 
Queensland............... Lisl. 662,662 6,007,266 4,444,601 
South Australia.........) 1,976,018 6,298,765 4,322,747 
Western Australia...... | 147,913 5,241,965 5,094,052 
Tasmania, (taba tes | 954,517 1,650,018 695,501 
New; Zealand gisisns aes | 2,493,911 8,230,600 5,730,789 





*8 The years prior to 1871 hardly afford a fair comparison, and this year has 
therefore been taken generally as the starting point. 
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4, Haports. 

















Colony. _ For 1861. | For 1898. | Increase. 
} | 
| £ | £ | £ 
New South Wales...... 6,609,461 | 27,648,117 | 21,038,656 


| 
WAGLORIA cae i nty«i -, 13,828,606 | 15,872,246 2,043,640 





The difference between these two colonies of the group is 
very striking. In 1861 the exports of Victoria (as also the 
imports) were more than double those of New South Wales; 
by 1898 they had fallen a long way behind. 





Queensland...........0+5. 2,760,045 | 10,856,127 


| 8,096,082 
South Australia ......... 2,032,311 6,978,370” 4,946,059 
) 4,864,2 17 


Western Australia...... 95,789 | 4,960,006 








The amount in 1898 was therefore nearly fifty-two times that 
of 1861. 





1,803,369 | 897,906 
10,517,955 | 9,147,708 


aly eo key aa es ae eer ETO 905,463 
New Zealand ............ 1,370,247 





| 





The exports, as between these dates, increased by between 
seven- and eight-fold. 
). Agriculture. 
Agriculture, as has been said, may be gauged by the area 
under crop. 





























Colony. _ For186l. | For 1898-99. | — Increase. 
Acres. | Acres. ' Acres. 
New South Wales ...... | 265,389 2,206,500 | 1,941,111 
NE UOL Se” 45 ~ 2x> stb ap Pade eo 410,406 | 3,210,445 | 2,800,039 
Queensland................. 59,969" | 363,159 | 303,190 
South Australia......... | 400,717 2,211,814 1,811,097 
Western Australia...... ¢ 24,705 171,164 | 146,459 
fr UT ae ener ee 163,385 | 258,542 95,157 
> New Zealand ..2.32.51.--| 68,506 1,964,022 1,895,516 





6. Railways and Telegraphs. 


In 1861, in all the colonies, there were only 243 miles of railway 
open for traffic. By 1898-99 these had increased to 14,913 miles. 


29 Of this sum 1,931,249/. was the value of external products, principally from 
the mines at Broken Hill, conveyed to and shipped from South Australian ports. 
*° For 1871, information for 1861 not being available. 
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In the former year only three of the colonies (New South 
Wales, Victoria, and South Australia) were possessed of these con- 
veniences. In 1871 they were to be found in all except Western 
Australia. Starting therefore from that date there were— 


Mileage of Railways Open. 























Colony. For 1871. For 1898-99. Increase. 

Miles. Miles. Miles. 
New South Wales ...... 358 2,791 2,433 
Wictoria: St een ee 276 3,143 2,867 
Queensland.......05 40.04: 218 2,475 | 2,207 
South Australia....... ise 133 1,889 | 1,756 
Western Australia...... g2* 1,850 1,758 
TASMANIA 2.22.42, sere» 45 508 463 
New Zealand ............ 105 225% | 2.162 














* For the year 1881. 


Between about 1871 and 1898 the mileage of telegraph lines 
in the seven colonies increased from 13,773 to 49,992. 


7. State Revenue and Hxpenditure. 






































Colony. For 1861. For 1898-99. Increase. 

New South Wales— £ | £ | £ 

BO VODUNC ecg ary cubes ou 1,421,831 9,754,185 8,332,354 

Expenditure” ......... 1,540,005 | 9,734,417 8,194,412 
Victoria— | 

Revenue. i y.vetres 1) e205 2s 1 Ob M7 208 Sa 4,426,745 

Hxpenditure .........{| 3,092,021 | 7,027,415 3,935:394 
(ueensland— 

Revenue ...........0065 799,005 4,174,086 3,375,088 

Expenditure ......... 787,555 | 4,024,170 3,236,615 
South Australia— 

Revenme,s.cisee. dosent 558,587 | 2,731,208 2,172,621 

Expenditure ......... 482,951 2,777,014 2,294,663 
Western Australia— | 

Revenue ..3..05...5 65 67,261" | 2,478,811 2iqiritsa% 

Expenditure ......... 98,248" | »2,539,358 2,441,110 
Tasmania— | 

Revere iy: sparse ot 256,958. | 908,223 651,265, 

Expenditure ......... 324,447 ° | 830,168 505,725 
New Zealand— | 

Revenue vessel 842,10 ey) les eae 4,566,764. 

Expenditure ......... 931,768" | 4,858,511. | 3,926,743 

| 











* The revenue of New Zealand in 1861 was 691,464. 


31 Expenditure from loans in all cases excluded. 
3? For 1871, information for 1861 not being available. 
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Colony. 





New South Wales 
Wictoria Aye 
Queensland 
South Australia 
Western Australia...... 
Tasmania 


eee eee 


eee seer erase eee 


ete eee eee 


ee 


eee eee seer ere 
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8S. State Debt. 
The State debts of the individual Colonies were as follows :-— 


For 1861. 





£ 

4,017,630 
6,345,060 
4,047,850% 

866,500 

5LI,00OS 
1§315,200> 

600,761 





For 1899. 


63,761,666 
593379277 
33,598,414 
24,916,3 10 
10,488,363 

8,412,904 
46,938,006 
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Increase. 


595744,036 
44,034,217 
29,550,564 
24,049,810 

9,977,393 

7,097,704 
46,337,245 





As to the amount per head in 1899, South Australia had the 
largest, 67/. gs. 8d., Queensland coming very near with 66/. 2s. gd., 


New Zealand with 621. 


18s, 


11d., and Western Australia with 


621. 5s. 1d., being not far behind, the three remaining colonies, 
Tasmania (47/. 8s. gd.), New South Wales (46/. 19s. 8d.), and 
Victoria (42/. 16s. 2d.), keeping their indebtedness to between 


40/, and sol. per head. 


9. Savings Banks. 


The number of depositors in savings banks, and the total 
amount of their deposits as between the years 1871 and 1898-99, is 











Colony. For 1871. 

New South Wales— 

Depositors ............ ZA290 

PIEDOBIGS s.. 0.20824. ot 945,915/. 
Victoria— 

Depositors ......... + 45,319 

BIE DOGIES) oe hh aa ce vas 1,119,701, 
Queensland— 

Depositors ............ 6,769 

PTI OMLUS te so aaies 407,13 4. 
South Australia— 

RUETIORILOTS 3... 0c os es A275 

We uailae. 3. cul age ee a 517,000/, 
Western Australia— 

Depositors ............ 1,062 

Deposits .iC.vcaeans 24: 15,5930. 
Tasmmania— 

Depositors ........... 8,500 

Deportes.) packe es: 217,413, 
New Zealand— 

DIGVOSItOLS ra eat os; 14,275 

Deposits)? scares: 454,966/. 








shown to have. been as under :— 








For 1898-99. 





242,365 
9,480,944/. 


355,019 
8,517,005/. 

76,011 
3,171,047. 

109,968 
3,080,5 14/. 


28,754 
1,063,310. 


36,619 
788,125. 


199,464 
5+746,887/. 


35 For 1871, information for 1861 not being available. 


Increase. 





217,986 
84535,029/. 


309,800 
7:399,244/. 


69,242 
2,763,913/. 


95,698 
2,563,514. 


27,692 
1,047,7271. 


28,11g 
570, 7121. 


185,189 
5,291,9214. 


34 For 1881. 
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The preceding tables have shown the actual figures for the 
first and last years of the period in each case, and the difference 
between them, being the increase in the whole period. 

The increases may be better compared by reducing them to a 
common standard ; and this has been done for each of the colonies, 
as will be seen in the tables following. 


1. Population. 


Increase 
per Cent., 

1860-98. 

New South Waleg............ 286°25 
Vi0bOlits th..2..06-xis5, eo ee 118°55 
Queensland (from 1870). — 331°37 
South Australia................ 196°34 
Western ce nat eee I,004°15 
ABIGAIL ty ecsuccesexceteeoneee 102°03 
New Zealand ........s0scenees 832°69 


3. Limports. 


Increase 


per Cent., 


1861-98. 
New South Wales............ 270°28 
Vaqtoriajoncene anne 23°92 
Queensland (from 1871). 284°42 
South Australia........:....... 218°76 
WW Gatertl (3 rigs sree, 3,44.3°95 
SP GSINAIUA Taecesceeysevseteaee se 92,86 
New Zealand .i.ceeveisses) sie 230°04 


4a. Hxports of Domestic Produce. 


Increase 
per Cent., 
1861-98. 
New South Wales............ 253°35 
Victoring ftee.. peur tase I1°16 
Queensland (from 1871). 33.5°34 
South Australia................ 45°04 
Western Gio becctasaness 4,974°13 
LSU GR Reet toh ps eoteces 105°25 
New: Zealand «.::c.56.:000css0000 670°95 





| 





5. Agriculture: 


New South Wales 


South Australia 
Western ,, 


New Zealand 


OV UO PUG: 35) os da hava htse ead gee tgnenges eeete 
Queensland (from 1871) 


Tasmania, ......... ie Re ee ee 


meee ee Reem eee e eee eee eee eeee 


2. Shipping, Inwards and Outwards. 


Increase 

per Cent., 

1861-98. 
New South Wales............ 827°98 
V i0bOrids ays. ee ere Gunes 354°74 
Queensland (from 1871). 920°64 
South Australia ® ............ 1,739°89 
WESTER 4.0 serexvenencered 11973 32 
ASTD GTIYG OS ., ocecouiets con ternteaes 403°43 
Wew Zealand 0... sieasteco 279°59 

4, Exports. 

Increase 

ver Cent., 

_961-98. 
New South Wales............ 318°31 
“VAICtOPIA ssc,deccr ceca 14°78 
Queensland (from 1871). —_293°33 
South Australia... 243799 
‘Western: ! jy) (Penta 5,078°05 
PRSTOBIER, © ccdossssatereemnercaniee 99°16 
New Zealand ............s00s 667°59 


4p. Total Sea-Borne Trade. 


Increase 
per Cent., 

1861-98. 

New South Wales............ 294°30 
VOCONIA Siccscadsacnves Games 19°27 
Queensland (from 1871). = 290°11 
South Australia................ 231°24 
Western: 6) > UG aaa 4,086°25 
TESMANID . cscexsctens ecueeete 85°67 
New. Zealanch vacji.ccsweseres 385°20 


Area in Crop. 
Increase per Cent., 
1861—1898-99. 
73045 
682°26 
505°58 
451°96 
592°83 
58°37 


35 Traffic from Broken Hill Mines goes to South Australian ports. 
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6. Railways and Telegraphs. 


It has not been thought necessary to calculate the rate of 
increase for each separate colony. or the whole group the rates 
per cent. for the period from 1861 to 1898 were— 


Raiwayeundws.-.:. 6,037°00 || .-Telegraphs..:.......... 264°02 


Nothing perhaps could better evidence the wonderful growth of 
the Australasian colonies than-this increase of more than 6,000 per 
cent. in the mileage of railways constructed in about thirty-eight 
years; and yet this is only a very small part of the work which 
has yet to be done to open up these immense territories. 


7. State Revenue and Expenditure. 





Increase Per Cent. 

Revenue. Expenditure. 
BVEW MOULIL, WV SLOG «.Jcprecvevsenesss acdsee eevesse: 586°03 3290 
COE OES ALE GRE) ay ee | eRe 149°95 134 35 
Queensland (from 1871) ..............060 422°40 410°97 
RA GAMA ASE QI cca cpcctes vo wcadloninansidinh-vevsises 388°95 475°12 
PY SebOet NOLL ALA ceo. cccecscbisssedecsses 3585°36 2484°64 
JE TE ASE an eR iP 253'45 155°87 
US eo Die ek ans, ne 660°45 Pe Mari Bas 








* From 1871. Expenditure for 1861 not stated. 





8. State Debt. 





lnerease | Increase 
per Cent., | per Cent.? 
1861-99. 1861-99. 
New South Wales ..........00+. 1,487°05 | Western Australia (from ; 
VPACLORION Ss 5, c.c0kt ct atahnstneated 694°00 )esssreeresecersnesssecsnnenssacs 
Queensland (from 1871) .....  730°03 | Tasmania (from 1871) ........ 539°67 
POE AUSEVE IG: iccncsevicecscsnete FOG TS | NOW ZCBIANIC wsctivegscecssimcce tte 7,713°09 


9. Savings Banks. 





| 


Increase per Cent., 1871—1898-99. 




















On Depositors. | On Deposits. 
IN GW BOUEE W B68. once recdorasGiec-navecnenrs | 894-15 902°34 
Victoria. ........05 ee, td OEE oS | 67613 661°97 
Ce analan iy wate eaisikee- ntivacee oven sayeth 1,022°92 678°87 
Bir Eile Sm Pes LUE Ss acer, MaPeiva caendes kev iss ize 670°62 495°84 
VV COLE go peices vidses Sasa censsogvqnatt 2,607°53 yb es 
AENER IMEEM ed Resciae greece eteee fica enctecd dayer <> 330°81L 262°50 
BROW IGK ATG ot eiteensisssttsduepeerisiheea:dohoxes 129729 be Msi ap & 
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Taking the seven colonies as a whole, the rates of increase 
under the following heads between 1861 and 1898 were these :—- 


Per Cent. Per Cent.- 
Population, | dsciesiveeusvenqnsgectens 266-58) } Wal DrOdNGet iris -ssnsmoseatea 680°53 
. . . a R: 2 o : s fi 
Shipping, inwards and out oeai6 recetle miles open aa sida yt0e. 
WATIOS sijcccosricateanncouss spits WRC) pote teat cen: ote ee 
T ts. general 167°2 Telegraphs, land: miles o , 
mports; general .....sereccreceerss 57°34 : Faria 264°03 
Exports weabahikhs ee 207°76 ine (18 98) ses seserneneen 
ie Moo State revenue cccisseccscarescoces cue 4.18°60 
a domestic produce... 191°44 Avenditie ae 
Total sea-borne trade ............ 18201 ‘ Hake (itil Malton ae 1,904°23 
Land in crop scdensds buen baes OoveReeReuEy 676'47 Savings banks : depositors ae 8 I 1°41 
Number of sheep .......:sssesseoas , ) Sag 5 eB ‘deposits ........ 766°43 


It will be interesting to compare the rate of progress of the 
Dominion of Canada, the most important, after India, of the 
British possessions. The following figures show the increase per 
cent. in two periods, the one of twenty-eight years, from 1868 to 
1895, taken principally from the Statistical Year-Book of Canada, 
the other of fifteen years, from 1884 to 1898, taken from the 
Statistical Abstract of the Board of Trade for those years. In 
making the calculations the last three figures were omitted. The 
figures will therefore not be so minutely accurate as those in the 
preceding tables :— 





Increase per Cent. 





1868-95 1884-98 





























(Twenty-eight Years). (Fifteen Years). 

Population (1881-98)  .......sssesscssseeees — eae a 
SHIP DING ecapcencenseassnacee Spt seekaypantavoniasstonans 154715 47°50 
Ta Horta cs, <aeagthe gospoteastes raventsontitesed averse 50°81 15°30 
Exports “is.ccsatetion tectigiecs quesanennsarekey 97°40 O52. 
Total tired 6: jent vest px uasvvscosaenvsnrcier eye 71°29 39°82 
State Tevenne certs sservansarsanepeecen cee 148°23 24°97 

Fp OXPONAIEUPS Hisheteniissvetarnnnsbareerecte 182°75 25°13 

son CLODER eect hicenae aerate ares 241°82* 43°07 
Railways: miles in operation ............ 229°96+ — 
Savings banks deposits ............c.0eueres 1,038°37 oer} 

* 1875-98. ¥ 1875-95. 





It will be seen that in every item except deposits in savings 
banks, the rate of progress was very much greater in the southern 
colonies; in fact it appears that in those colonies it was greater 
than in any other part of the Queen’s vast dominions. And when 


3° This not quite statistically accurate, since, as the author himself has told us, 
he is working in some cases, not from the figures of 1861 (they not in all cases- 
being available), but from those of 1871, and even in one or two cases of 1881. 
The point, however, makes against and not in favour of his case.—Ep. 

37 In 1861 there were only 243 miles open, and in only three colonies. In 
1871 there were railways in all the colonies except Western Australia, the increase” 
from that date being 1,213'92. 

38 And 1873. 
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all the obstacles to freedom of interchange which have hitherto 
impeded their development are removed by federation, and each can 
produce those things for which it is by nature best fitted, and can 
seek a market for them among a people numbering four and a half 
millions, who can say to what height of further prosperity they 
may not attain in the next quarter of acentury? And when South 
Africa is pacified and brought under a just government, its several 
States will, no doubt, be federated. Then the four great divisions, 
India, Canada, Australasia, and South Africa, will form such a 
Colonial Empire as the world has never yet seen—-an empire bound 
to the sovereign State not by despotic power, but by the natural 
affection of children for an honoured parent, and by the strong ties 
of mutual help and advantage. 

There is one other factor in the prosperity of the Australasian 
colonies which is not dealt with in their collective statistics as 
fully as could be wished, but which is of immense importance,— 
namely, the mining industry. <A large proportion of the world’s 
supply of gold and silver is derived from these colonies. The 
value of minerals produced by them in 1898, as appears from 
Mr. Coghlan’s figures, was, in round numbers, 18+ millions, to 
which gold contributed nearly 13 millions, and silver 2 millions. 
‘Their total mineral output to the end of the year 1898, so far as 
can be ascertained, is valued at nearly 538 millions sterling, the 
yield of gold being 412} millions, of silver 29; millions, of copper 
18 millions, and of coal 44; millions. Victoria, with its 251 
millions worth, has been the chief producer of gold; but Western 
Austraha, with its enormous territory yet to be exploited, and its 
already discovered “ reefs,” some of them phenomenally rich, will 
probably in a few years have attained a foremost place in regard 
to the supply of gold. 

There is a field in the Australasian colonies for the profitable 
employment of a large amount of capital, provided it is judiciously 
appled. What has done much harm to the mining interest is the 
overloading of companies by nominal capital for the sole benefit 
of promoters. This system has had the effect of disgusting bond 
fide investors, and bringing discredit on mining as a means of 
employing capital. In my own colony of Tasmania there are 
numerous deposits of ore of different kinds, often very wide, 
though of comparatively low grade, which would abundantly 
repay the capitalist for an adequate outlay. In the Mount Lyell 
district alone the value of ore already discovered is reckoned by 
tens of millions of pounds; and concealed under the dense forests, 
and in the vicinity of Mounts Reid, Tyndale, Darwin, Jukes, 
Zeehan, and Dundas, equally valuable deposits may be found to 
exist. It is impossible to forecast or to place any limit to what 
the wealth of the western district of Tasmania may ultimately be. 
Besides these mineral treasures, there are in other parts of the 
colony millions of tons of the purest iron ore, to which some 
degree of attention is now being directed. In the development of 
our mines there is a great opportunity for the profitable employ- 
ment of a large amount of capital, to the common advaritage of 
both promoters and shareholders. 
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VI.— Agricultural Returns of the United Kingdom for 1900. Acreage under Crops and 
1900, and 4th June, 1899, tn each Division of Great Britain; | 





Total area of land and water 


seer eeeeeeresons 


Total acreage under crops and grass>....... apens 


Corn Crops— 
Whieat..i.t:.éccesescmegucseenstavacstassdeesacestapenmne 
Barley or bere 
Oats 
RY Ci. occcedecancesenetescectvecsrarenecesacesssceesuseres 
Beans 
Peas 


POOR Se Hee ee OOO e eer ese eS EO OES Eeeeeeees 


COSHH eee RHEE HEHE ES ETE ESO EEE ESE SSE ESEESEHES EES OSS 


eee eee eee eee eT ee OT eee eee eee eee ee eee 


Total 
Green Crops— 
Potatoes'iccicesetpscessentecencgulorgn scents gaat 


Turnips and Swedesys, .tiiece... civucseeekeceseate 
Mangold .vic.sfeeissenstcmeacteenndenans saan ieee 


POORER e eee OOOO OOH Ee NOH EEO EEE eeEeee 





Cabbage, kohl-rabi, and rape.........cceccssseees 
Vetches or tar es 


POOR eee eH OO HHO eee eee eeeseees serene 


SOOO COO e eo reee ee serasesereieeseer 





SOOO OO OOOO e ese see eeresereseSeseeesees 


Clover, sainfoin, and grasses under rotation— 
For laysscstvcscececct scoters sabes eatetescccometeenate 
Not for hay 


Votealoicsacevesscosvceva et cscerecseteearens 


Permanent pasture or grass not broken up in 
rotation—> 

For hay. dinctesdescces connect hevcctoccereetttesaces 

Not for hay 


SEP OOS OOO He OOO HEHEHE TEESE EEeeeeeesees 


P : 
mall frnitec,.acescasetesas eee Raversesecdhicceesets 
Bare fallow  jiAdecctctscete ee Recscstoaere 


Horses used solely for agricultures 
Unbroken horses— 
1 year and above 
Under 1 years: .::., piste ceed cethe oe 


Pee eeseseeeoene 


Pee O eee OO eee OOOOH neeeeeeees eases! 


Total of horses 


Cows and heifers in milk or in calf 
Other cattle— 
2 YEAS ANC ADOVER sacpececssassceutuesseces sree ees ct 


1 year and under 2 
Under] yearsicaccs-screseccusecssstteeoet sc eoeense 


Total of cattle 


Cee ee eeneeees 


OOOO eee e eee ewes reese eeeneees 


POOH OO OHO Cee eee eeeeeseeares 


Ewes kept for breeding 
Other sheep—: 
Liyear and abOve.iv.syescapcossstesteeeneeee stn toce 
Under 1. Year,.s,-.ascaspecgspecsesupeartenssicceioees 


Total of sheep ........ egos sap eb ekereesers 


Sows kept for breeding ..............00 Satabetobeese 
Other pigs 


SOPHO OHH O EOS H eee Hee eeeee eee seseesesetesEES 


POCO O OCC O ewe eee Oe eeeseeessees 
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@ Not including foreshore and tidal water. 
© Furnished by the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland. 


England. Wales. Scotland. 

1900. 1899. 1900. 1899. 1900. 1899. 
Acres, Acres. Acres, Acres. Acres. Acres. 
32,549,019 |32,549,0199 4,774,618 | 4,774,618 f 19,458,416 |19,458,416 
24,713,790 |24,735,961 2,824,350 | 2,823,456 | 4,899,256 | 4,897,690 
1,744,556 | 1,899,827 51,654 53,898 48,832 | 47,256 
1,645,022 | 1,635,634 105,048 105,978 240,195 240,496 
1,860,513 | 1,781,649 216,447 220,233 949,128 957,873 

46, 102 43,951 1,464 1,625 5,998 6,660 
248,828 234,528 1,288 1,338 13,124 13,190 f- 
154,295 159,887 1,542 1,665 1372 Los 

5,699,316 | 5,755,476 377,443 384,737 | 1,258,649 | 1,266,674 
396,936 387,715 33,225 32,982 131,200 126,985 
1,160,391 | 1,203,880 62,981 66,836 465,234 470,277 
401,913 863,302 9,842 8,835 2,661 1,788 
177,857 | 156,490 3,848 3,579 13.978 12,967 

166,718 174,529 1,545 1,531 9,688 9,831 

138,562 124,040 1,049 1,041 2,494 2,478 
2,442,377 | 2,409,956] 112,490 114,824 625,255 624,323 
1,598,566 | 1,622,603 196,992 198,046 406,223 394,234 
1,169,472 1: "184, 007 199,690 196,641 J 1,188,215 | 1,212,420 
2,768,038 | 2,806,610 396,682, 394,687 ff 1,594,438 | 1,606,654 
3,776,473 | 3,753,867 464,870 457,173 131,756 128,045 
9,615,404 | 9,570,293 | 1,464,175 | 1,462,487 | 1,276,357 | 1,258,932 
13,391,877 {18,324,160} 1,929,045 | 1,919,610 J 1,408,113 | 1,386,977 
457 465 10 I u 

51,308 51,843 — ? = a = 

66,749 64,867 1,109 106 5,922 5,553 
293,668 | 322,584 7,562 8,482 6,878 7,508 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
834,063 839,345 90,955 91,097 153,353 154,953 
224,284 230,547 40,863 41,635 30,330 32,444 

93,974 93,920 21,466 21,242 10,855 11,447 

1,152,321 | 1,168,812 153,284 153,974 194,538 198,844 
1,899,623 | 1,945,677] 287,014 285,794 434,264 | 439,789 
1,036,052 | 1,007,770 92,806 86,556 243,674 246,984 
990,006 931,927 185,585 169,195 285,247 287,389 
923,017 956,478 193,011 195,146 234,901 243,015 
4,848,698 | 4,841,852 758,386 736,691 | 1,198,086 | 1,217,177 
6,011,818 | 6,096,168] 1,360,245 | 1,382,756 | 2,978,263 | 3,031,913 
3,454,142 | 3,489,128 874,674 854,906 | 1,635,053 | 1,696,566 
6,378)753_| 6,676,121} 1,197,597 | 1,228,695 | 2,701,681 | 2,832,501 
15,844,713 16,261,417 | 3,432,516 | 8,416,357 | 7,314,997 | 7,560,980 
279,782 | 317,041] 36,130 | 40,884] 16,609 | _17,986 
1,741,640 | 1,908,379 191,967 217,270 115,804 122/253 
2,021,422 | 2,225,420 228,097 258,154 132,413 140,239 


b Not including mountain and heath land. 
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Great Britain. 





Trel 


and. 








United Kingdom, d 
including Isle of Man 
and Channel Islands. 





1900. 








































































































































1899. 1900. ¢ 1899. 1900. 1899. 
| Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. | 
156,782,053 | 56,782,053 | 20,706,258 | 20,706,258 } 77,681,644 | 77,681,644 
a SS ! AREA | 
32,437,386 | 32,457,107 15,229,017 | 15,215,387 | 47,780,444. 47,795,270 
1,845,042 | 2,000,981 53,797 51,859 | 1,901,014 | 2,055,283 | 
1,990,205 1,982,108 174,184 | 169,660 2,172,140 | 2,159,396) 
' 3,026,088 | 2,959,755 1,104,848 1,185,675 4,145,633 | 4,109,964 
3,564 | 52,2386 II,410 12,111 65,047 64,440 | 
263 240 249,056 2,296 1,988 265,742 251,191 | 
157,209 162,751 443 426 157,815 163,325 | 
>} 7.335.408 | 7,406,887} 1,346,978 | 1,371,719 | 8,707,391 | 8,803,599 | 
Saas Ser poms a 
561,361| — 547,682 662,898 || 1,227,569 | 1,222,614! 
1,038,606 | 1,740,993 301,455 | 1,994,421 | 2,050,422 | 
414,416] 373,942 62,7144 484,050 437,307 | 
-} 195,683} 173,036 46,057 & 242,967 219,283 
177;951| 185,891 3,541 181,679 189,769 | 
142,105] 127,559 25,326 171,088 154,668 | 
3,180,122 | 8,149,103 VAOV 991 4,301,774 | 4,274,068 | 
‘SS ee eS | | 
2,201,781 | 2,214,883 607,367 624,118 J 2,822,418 | 2,852,544 | 
2,557,377| 2,593,068 610,642 627,144 ,201,899 | 3,253,288 | 
4,759,158 | 4,807,951] 1,218,009 1,251,262 6,024,317 6,105,832 | 
. Seas 7 Sey TG eas 
4,373,099 | 4,339,085] 1,558,084 | 1,494,459 | 5,936,717 | 5,839,379 | 
12,355,930 | 12,291,662] 9,947,103 | 9,947,859 | 22,324,812 | 22,261,293 
16,729,035 | 16,630,747 J 11,505,187 | 11,442,318 § 28,261,529 | 28,100,672 
467 476 | 35,463 | 
51,308 51,843 51,843 
23.780 71,526 76,772 | 
308,108 838,574 347,026 
No. No. Noe 
‘4 1,078,371 1,085,395 —t 
fT 295,47 304,626 oe: 
gt 126,609 — 
1,500,143 1,516,630 491,143 501,982 2,028,092 | 
2,620,901 | 2,671,260] 1,458,130 | 1,443,819 | 4,096,738 | 4,133,249 | 
1,372,532 | 1,341,310] 1,030,903 1,011,548 2,408,217 | 2,857,207 
| gee 1388-511 1,033,900 | °993;300 | 2,504,685 | 2,391,250 
1,350,929 | 1,394,639] 1,085,504 | 1,058,605 | 2,445,262 | 2,462,990 
6,805,170| 6,795,720] 4,608,443 | 4,507,272 | 11,454,902 | 11,344,696 
410,350,326 | 10,460,837 
at } s.09 2,554,632 | 18,941,887 | 19,097,534 
5,963,869 | 6,040,600 ‘ 
10,278,031 | 10,737,317 | 1,800,765 | 1,809,444 | 12,112,660 | 12,582,691 
26,592,226 | 27,288,754] 4,386,697 | 4,364,076 ff 31,054,547 |31,680,225 
332.521| 375,911 —f —f 
| 2,049,411 | 2,247,902 —f —f 
| 2,381,932 2,623,813] 1,268,474. | 1,363,311 | 3,663,669 | 4,003,589 
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4 Including beetroot. 
f Not separately shown for Ireland. 










































Grass; and Number of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs; as returned upon the 5th June, 
with Particulars for Ireland, and Total for the United Kingdom. 






Total area of land and water @ 


Total acreage under crops and grass 


Corn Crops— 
Wheat 
Barley or bere 
Oats 
Rye 
Beans 
Peas 


Total 


Green Crops— 
Potatoes 
Turnips and swedes 
Mangold 
Cabbage, kohl-rabi, and rape 
Vetches or tares 
Other green crops 


Total 


Clover, sainfoin, and grasses under rotation—- 
For hay 
Not for hay 


Total 


Permanent pasture or grass not broken uy» 
in rotation—> 
For hay 
Not for hay 


Total 


Flax 

Hops 

Small fruit 
Bare fallow 


Horses used solely for agriculture’ 
Unbroken horses— 

1 year and above 

Under 1 year 


Total of horses 


Cows and heifers in milk or in calf 
Other cattle— 

2 years and above 

1 year and under 2 

Under 1 year 


Total of cattle 


Ewes kept for breeding 
Other sheep— 
1 year and above 
Under 1 year 


Total of sheep 


Sows kept for breeding 
Other pigs 


Total of pigs 





e Cabbage and rape only. 
& Including mares kept for breeding. 
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Produce of Wheat, Barley, and Oats. 
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Preliminary Statement showing the Estimated 


Total Produce and Yield per Acre of Wheat, Barley, and Oats in Great Britain in 
the Year 1900, with Comparative Statements for the Year 1899, and for the Average 
of the Ten Years 1890-99. 






















































































































G. Cauderlier. Paris: Guillanmin, 1900. 


20 frs. 

It is not Belgium alone whose population is considered and 
whose demographical statistics are analysed in this lengthy 
treatise. France, Germany, Holland, and England, Scotland, and 
Treland also contribute material, while some use is made of parts 
of other countries’ records. The author fails to appreciate what 
other investigators have done; for it seems to us that (to quote one 
instance) to modify the old generalisation connecting the marriage- 
rate and the price of corn, so as to make it a connection between 
marriage-rate and “ the ease of obtaining the necessaries of life,” 
is not of the nature of a startling new discovery antagonistic to 
general current doctrine. The use of the proportion of marriages 
to marriageables, rather than to total population, too, gives 
‘admittedly a more accurate measure of the intensity of the 


572 pp., la. Syvo. 


WHEAT. 

Estimated Total Produce, Acreage. Kistimated Yield Average 

per Acre. of the 

ive 5 iis 4 : Ten Years 

1900. 1899. 1900. 1899. 1900. 1899. }' 1890-99. 

Bshls. Bshls. Acres, Acres, ¥ + Baitele Bshils. Bshls. 
in oladdawes 49,528,385 | 62,380,067 1,744,556! 1,899,827] 28°39 | 32°83 | 3016 
Ninian 1,332,299 | 1,880,988 | 51,654! 53,898] 25°79 | 25°62 | 2415 
Nao tind ene 1,779,125 | 1,768,320] 48,8382] 47,256] 36-43 | 37:42 | 36798 
Great Britain.) 52,639,809 | 65,529,325 [1,845,042 | 2,000,981} 28°53 32:75 | 30°Ks 

BARLEY. 

England ........ 50,977,265 | 56,164,818 11,645,022 |1,635,634| 30:99 | 3434 | 33-44 
Wales 2... 3,341,872 3,328,494 105,048; 105,978} 31°31 31°41 30°1O 
Scotland ........ 7,995,373 8,222,891 240,195| 240,496] 33°29 | 34°19 36°20 

fi Sacto Pak eminem pankimesBw 'w oethe hia 
Great Britain.| 62,314,510 | 67,715,698 |1,990,265 | 1,982,108] 31°31 | 34:16 } 33°50 
OATS. 
England ........ 73,604,178 73,905,288 41,866,513 | 1,781,649] 39°56 41°48 40°80 
OW aled cats. 7,238,305 7,527,952 216,447 | 220,233] 33°44 3418 33°20 
‘Scotland ........ 34,005,054 33,313,304 949,128! 957,873] 35°83 34°78 36°55 
Great Britain.| 114,847,537 | 114,746,544 13,026,088 | 2,959,755| 37°95 | 38°77 | 38-81 
VII.—Notes on Economical and Statistical Works. 
Les Lois de la Population et leur application a la Belgique. Par 
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phenomenon in question, and of variations in that intensity. 
Were it not for the constant claim to have made new discoveries 
jn such principles which the volume contains, it night be accepted 
as a useful collection of material, arranged so as to show how 
older views have needed modification in the light of modern 
experience. 

The comparison of statistics of various countries shows a 
curious gradation in birth-rates in Hurope, from a maximum in 
Russia to lower and lower levels as we move outwards from 
the centre, reaching in Ireland and Francs the lowest points. 
Southern Europe does not fit into the scheme, unless the author’s 
suggestion of a second culminating point in Northern Africa be 
accepted, in which case the countries in the south of Kurope would 
lie between that maximum and the lower levels of Central and 
Western Europe. The map by which the figures are supposed to 
be illustrated is merely an outline map on which the rates of the 
various countries are printed. A much smaller cartogram would 
have been more effective. 

Among the theories advanced in the volume is one which 
possesses some attractive features, relating to the comparative 
tertility of marriages in different countries. ‘The author suggests 
that fertility is mainly dependent on the duration of marriages, 
and that (to simplify the handling of the problem) we may divide 
the married couples into five groups according to the period which 
has elapsed since marriage, each group covering three years, the 
tive covering fifteen years. Births occurring more than fifteen 
years after marriage are neglected, as being very few in number. 
In place of one index of fertility, to be applied to all marriages 
indiscriminately, we shall have five indices, decreasing eradually, 
to be applied to these five groups respectively. Our author 
‘assumes that these indices (multiplied by a factor representing 
the proportionate decrease of married couples, through death, 
é&e., in the interval since marriage, since the two factors cannot 
at present be separately determined) are in the proportions of 
the numbers 5, 4, 3, 2, 1. On that basis he finds principal 
indices approximately, equal for all the countries examined. The 
Belgian index is the lowest, the Dutch the highest, the ratio 
between these being, roughly, 7 to 8. For France, however, 
he has assumed a more rapid rate of decrease of the indices 
than for other countries, the indices being in the ratios of 30, 
20, 10, 3, and the series being complete with four terms. 

We have tested the above assumption on the English figures, and 
find that, in spite of the striking accord shown by M. Cauderlier, 
it is not, in its present form, tenable. If it hold fora series of 
consecutive triennia beginning in 1872, as he shows; it certainly 
does not hold, with the same index, if we begin at 1873 or 1874 in 
the series, thus taking 1873-75, &c., or 1874-76, &., in place of 
the 1872-74, &c., of our author. An attempt to obtain five indices 
without assuming the regular relation between them which 
M. Cauderlier uses, led to self-contradictory results. It is to 
be observed that the records of births which are associated with 
the records of marriages by the formula in question are taken by 
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the author without exclusion of illegitimate births, at any rate 
in his English figures. We will not say that the apparent differ- 
ences in fertility between different countries may not prove to 
be closely related to the differences of duration of marriage, but 
we cannot accept the suggestion that, if the necessary facts were 
accurately known, the dae of fertility would be found to be the 
same for all countries, and, moreover, to be independent of 
average age at marriage, as our author finds. 

We will not lengthen this notice unduly by dealing with the 
large section of the ‘ook which treats of mor tality, exc “ept to say 
that it does not betray an adequate sense of the importance of 
life-tables, the construction of which is not quite so simple a 
matter as is that of the tables which the author uses in their 
place. 


Taxation of Land Values and the Single Tax. By William 
Smart, LL.D. 125 pp., 8vo. Glasgow: MacLehose and Sons, 
1900. 

The first part of Professor Smart’s little book is given to a 
popular exposition of the theory of taxation. The central point 
cn which it turns is that taxation is a payment for service 
rendered, not a mere deduction from income, demanded by 
authority. This is, without question, a most important aspect 
of the matter, and one of which sight is too often lost. The 
assessment of taxes juata facultates is interpreted by Dr. Smart 
to mean that the principle of equal sacrifice is followed. 

In the second part of the volume the author seeks to judge the 
proposals to tax ground values by the criteria arrived at in the 
first part. He contends that the proposals are not truly a scheme 
of taxation—for a minority of supporters of such schemes are really 
anxious for them simply as a means to a more just apportionment 
of taxation—but a method of confiscation pure and simple. ‘“ The 
single tax, in skort, is a proposal to kill three birds with one 
stone—to abolish private property in land, to lay violent hands on 
the revenues of one class without compensation, and to make 
taxation unnecessary by using these revenues.” It is not necessary 
to add that Dr. Smart condemns the proposed assessment on 
ground values unsparingly. 


The Effects of Recent Changes in Monetary Standards wpon the 
Distribution of Wealth. By Francis 8. Kinder, A.M. Hconomic 
Studies. Vol. 1V,No.6. 89pp. 50 cents. New York: American 
Kconomic Association. 

The writer of this monograph sets himself to disprove, or at any 
rate throw serious doubt upon, two conclusions which are fairly 
widely accepted. The first is that the fall in price following 1873 
is quite accountable for by an unprecedented increase in the 
quantity of saleable goods produced. He shows that in the case 
of several important commodities, such as wheat, cotton, iron, &c., 
for which sufficiently reliable statistics can be obtained, the rate 
of increase of production after about 1870 to 1875 was less than 
during the preceding period of rising prices. I reights, too, fell 
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faster in the earlier than in the later period. Hence, especially in 
view of the facts touching the monetary metals, he urges that the 
cause of the fall in prices “maust be sought on the side of changes 
affecting money rather than on that ‘of changes affecting com- 
modities generally. 

His second contention is concerned with the general view 
that, in times of changing prices, wages alter more slowly than 
prices, and hence falling prices are better for wage-earners than 
rising prices. He adduces some theoretic considerations and 
then turns to statistical records. The annual rate of growth of 
real wages in several leading groups of employments is shown to 
have been, in the time of rising prices before 1873, equal to or 
greater than it was in the subsequent period of falling prices.. 
He then shows that if earnings rather than wage-rates are: 
considered, the case is strengthened, on account of more constant 
employment under rising prices. The case of the interest-receiver 
is also considered, and, taking into account the changes of purchas- 
ing power of interest and of the capital, the borrower is more 
heavily burdened by falling than by rising prices, the lender 
correspondingly advantaged. 

The evidence here adduced as to the influence of changing 
price-levels certainly needs consideration, for it touches some: 
points generally skimmed over rather lightly hitherto. 


Colonial Immigration Laws. By EH. E. Proper, A.M. 91 pp. 
8vo. 75 cents. New York: The Columbia University Press. 

A most interesting as well as instructive study of the way in 
which the different British colonies, now included in the United 
States, acted towards would-be immigrants is found in this little- 
volume. The anxiety of the proprietary companies or individuals,. 
in the earliest days of settlement, to secure settlers, led to the 
population taking on a cosmopolitan tinge from the very beginning.. 
The colonists themselves were not everywhere anxious to welcome 
newcomers. So far as the restrictive measures of the New 
England colonies are concerned, the author regards it as probable: 
that the rigour and harshness of Puritan legislation in these 

colonies, on “other lines, were more effective barriers than the anti- 

immigration laws. He considers, too, that had the climate and 
soil been similar to that of the more southern settlements, the- 
exclusive policy could not have been successful, and in that case 
the peculiar character of the early colonists would not have been 
preserved in later generations. 

The statements, freely current recently i in newspapers, as to the 
kinship between the Germans and the Ameri icans, are borne out 
by the records which are referred to in this monograph. The: 
marvellous power of absorption shown by the inhabitants of the 
region now known as part of the United States is very strikingly 
shown. Differences of language, modes of thought, religion, and. 
the like, were not sources of division, as some pessimists feared. ‘‘ A 
generation sufficed to obliterate to a great degree race prejudices 
and foreign languages.” 

On the social and religious life of the community, the newcomers 
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who were foreigners exerted very important influences, but, in the 
view of the author, it was not so with regard to the forms of 
colonial political institutions. To these they contributed little or 
nothing. 

As a help towards understanding how the American people 
came to be what they are, this study of the early legislation 
touching immigration is valuable. The later attitude of growing 
opposition to unrestricted immigration is, too, seen not to be by 
any means a strange fact, but the revival of a sentiment strongly 
felt even when the conditions of the country prevented it from 
dominating public policy. 


History of Military Pension Legislation in the United States. 
By W. H. Glasson, Ph.D. 135 pp.,8vo. $1°00. New York: The 
Columbia University Press, 1900. 

The pension question in the United States is regarded on this 
side as practically a question concerned with the Civil War. It is 
from that war that the main expense of military pensions has 
come, but the principles which were so costly in their application 
to the Civil War had been practically laid down long before. The 
tracing of the gradual evolution of the system is more important, 
if less striking, than the study of the abuses, outrageous as they 
were and are, which were especially connected with civil war 
pensions. Something like 500 millions sterling have been paid by 
the Treasury of the United States in support of the system of 
pensions, and the fact that close on 1 in 75 of the population 
is included in the pension register at this date is certainly 
remarkable. 

The constant tendency to greater liberality in the enactments 
is abundantly illustrated in the history. The earliest laws were 
disability-provisions of restricted scope, but these were soon 
expanded in their range of application, and widows and orphans 
included. ‘Then come service pensions, limited to those who were 
indigent, and finally, in 1832, a pure service pension to survivors 
of the revolutionary war. In the treatment of civil war cases the 
last stage has not yet been reached; but the Arrears Act, and the 
Act of 1890, granting disability pensions to survivors, whether 
the disability be connected with the military service or entirely 
independent of it in origin, have produced results scarcely 
preferable to those of a pure Service Pension Act. The author 
of the monograph regards it as likely that a renewal of treasury 
surpluses would provide occasion for enacting provisions granting 
service-pensions pure and simple. 

The history of legislation in detail is carefully traced, and 
useful tables are given to illustrate the growth of the financial 
burden and of numbers of recipients. Administration is only 
incidentally dealt with, though not a little on this head is given. 
Were it examined thoroughly, the author tells us that a further 
monograph, of equal bulk with this, would be required for the 
purpose. His bibhography will be useful to any who are 
stimulated by reading his essay to desire a first-hand acquaintance 
with particular features of the history. 
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Future Dealings in Raw Produce. Report of a Committee of 
Section F of the British Association, presented at Bradford, 1900. 
15 pp., 8vo., with 2 diagrams. 

This report, after pointing out what are the special features 
which characterise dealings in “futures,” and which facilitate 
gambling under the form of such dealings, proceeds to discuss, 
both from the standpoint of @ prior considerations, and in the 
light of statistical results, the influence of such dealings on the 
level of prices and on their stability. By reference to the case of 
futures as “ hedges” a favourite mare’s nest of some opponents of 
the system is dealt with, the point involved being the reasons for 
the large proportion of futures sold to actual deliveries, 

Reference is made to recent German experiences, as well as to 
the course of prices of wheat and cotton in England, and of the 
former in America, to support the conclusion that no depressing 
influence on prices received by producers can be traced to dealings 
in futures, while so far as stability 1s concerned, these transactions 
tend rather to promote greater stability than to cause increase of 
fluctuations. One of the diagrams is especially devoted to exhibit- 
ing the variations of each of two measures of stability of wheat- 
prices in England for a period of fifty years. 


Quarterly Bulletin of the Bureau of Economic Research. No. I.. 
July, 1900. 34 pp. No. 2. Oct., 1900. 20 pp. 8vo. $1'00 per 
annum. New York. 

This new publication is issued by an organisation formed for 
practical investigation in economics, statistics, and politics, which 
Jatter presumably means Political Science. The Bulletin will be 
concerned with index numbers, the department dealing with this. 
subject being in charge of Professor John R. Commons. It is. 
declared that the Bureau will undertake, on apphcation, an inquiry 
“upon any point or subject, within the range indicated above, which 
requires access to the greater libraries of the Uuited States, or’ 
expert field work. It is, if we understand the issued statement. 
aright, not proposed to include the results of such investigations- 
in the Bulletin. Probably some other mode of publication is con-- 
templated. The two numbers received deal with index numbers 
of general prices and of water and railroad freights, of bank 
clearings, &c. The basis is the decade 1879-89, the years being 
reckoned from lst July to 30th June. Annual results are given, 
covering 1878 to 1900 in the first number; and monthly results in 
1896 to 1900, with quarterly figures for 1878 to 1882, in the second. 

A noteworthy point is the comparison, of a simple average of 
the 66 prices used, with a weighted average, showing the result, 
which previous comparisons of the same kind have shown, that the 
indications of price-movement are practically identical, ¢.e., that 
the variations between the two measures are quite small. The 
tabular results are also shown in a number of diagrams. Com- 
parison is made, too, with price-movements in Germany, Japan, 
India, and England, as also with those shown in the Aldrich report 
of 1893. 

The introductory article by Professor Commons aims at 
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explaining the nature and use of index numbers, but surely 
sacrifices accuracy to simplicity of exposition in confining the 
use of the term index number to those which are expressed as 
percentages. The Hconomist index number is quoted in the 
Bulletin in the form of a percentage, but, even in its original form, 
we can hardly refuse to call the aggregate figure published by that 
journal, starting as it does at 2200,an index number. ‘There is 
nothing in the meaning of the term, or in its general use, limiting 
it to percentage expressions, though that form of expression 1s 
most convenient for general comparisons. 

The work of the Bureau is not to be confined, as we have 
already stated, to compiling index numbers, and other sections of 
work are already organised. For its work on price-changes, of 
which alone we have as yet any specimens, we welcome its 
establishment. There is much interesting work on this subject 
for which the United States will provide material. 


Saggio @ una CGeografia Hconomica di Terra di Bari. Per Sabino 
Fiorese. 142 pp., folio. Trani, 1900. 

This admirably designed sketch of the economic geography 
of the Bari district was prepared for the purposes of the Paris 
Exhibition. The higher School of Commerce of Bari shames 
many large English towns in attracting to its service men of such 
‘wide knowledge and breadth of view, as are manifested in the 
‘volume before us and in that referred to below. The limited area 
‘dealt with might have induced a narrow treatment. In fact, 
though dealing with a small area and a not very numerous popu- 
lation, the book gives abundant illustration of principles of wide 
application, while strictly adhering to its subject. The physical, 
anthropological, historical, demographical, political, commercial, 
financial, and social features of the district receive treatment, 
its agriculture and industry are described, and all with a marvel- 
lously small use of numerical tables. A map wonld have been a 
useful addition to the volume, especially in view of its preparation 
for use outside Italy. We specially note among the features dealt 
with, the remarkable recovery in exports in 1897 after a consider- 
able period of stagnation. This, and the even more remarkable 
movements in banking, are dealt with at greater length in a 
separate volume. 


Storia della Cristi Economica in Puglia dal 1887 al 1897. 
Narrata dal Dott. Sabino Fiorese. 168 pp., folio. Trani, 1900. 

The way in which a part of Italy specially devoted to agri- 
cultural pursuits was affected by the financial crisis which wrought 
widespread ruin in the peninsula generally forms the subject of 
this volume, the second part of the work of which the preceding 
notice refers to the first. The influences at work in Apulia were 
peculiar, and merit special notice. The increase of viticulture, 
under the influence of an active export demand for France, forms 
the most prominent feature dealt with in the book. The transfer 
of land from arable to vineyard was aided by the extension of 
banking facilities, and in particular by the co-operative credit 
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societies, the banks finding in agricultural development a profitable 
investment of the funds they could lend. The author associates 
the movement with a change of ideals; political independence, 
rather than peace and domestic independence, was aimed at; 
capital came to be desired as an instrument of social predominance, 
instead of as the means to domestic independence. 

The way being prepared by over-speculation, the breakdown 
came with the denunciation of the French treaty of commerce. 
Apulha had exported, in 1887, about four times as great a value of 
wine to France as in 1882. This outlet was suddenly closed, and 
no other market could be found, with the result of a disastrous 
fall of price of the wine, and wholesale distress to the cultivators 
of the soil. The various phases of the crisis are discussed, and 
the efforts made to induce the Government to take ameliorative 
measures, set forth. The distress of Apulia is attributed to the 
strength of the interests of the northern manufacturers, who 
sought a protection which involved their southern countrymen in 
ruin. 

The duration of the economic distress was long, but the author 
devotes a chapter at the close to the discussion of the renewed 
hopes which his province can at last indulge. May we venture 
to say that a gibe at mathematical economists is not needed to 
support the propriety of such a mode of study as his history of 
this crisis exemplifies. The human factor is by no means ignored 
by such economists, as the writer of this historical sketch seems to 
imagine. 


A Short Hisiory of Commerce and Industry. By L. L. Price, 
M.A. 252 pp., crown Svo., 3s. 6d. London: Edwin Arnold, 1900. 

Mr. Price does not claim originality for his useful little 
summary of English Economic History, but there is some novelty 
‘in the spirit in which it is conceived, if not in the material 
used. ‘To have economic history treated as ‘“‘a department of 
‘economic science’”’ is sufficiently novel, for it affects the whole 
tone of the exposition. ‘The volume opens with a chapter on 
“ Heononuc History: its Objects and its Difficuliies;”’ ib closes 
with one on “The Rise and Progress of Economic Science,” the 
Jatter briefly summarising part of the author’s “ History of 
Political Kconomy.” In the intervening pages we have a freshly 
written and succinct account of the prominent features of the 
history of the industrial development and commercial evolution 
of our country during the period for which historical records 
afford material. As an introduction to a completer study, or, 
for theoretical students, as a means of grasping the main outlines 
of the history which is, perhaps, too often neglected, it should 
prove both useful and attractive. For the latter class of student 
especially may it prove valuable, since author and reader will be 
more in sympathy than in the case of the ordinary student of 
economic science seeking help from an historian, who ranks 
theory as of inferior importance, or at any rate places historical 
considerations before all others. The facts dealt with are the 
same, the spirit of exposition different. 
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Slatistical and Economical Articles in Recent Periodicals. 


Unitep Kinapom— 

Economic Journal. December, 1900—The Monetary Condition of 
India: * * *, Some Policies of the Cotton Spinners’ Trade 
Unions: S. J. Chapman. An Investigation of the Cause of 
Trade Fluctuations: J. B. OC. Kershaw. The Incidence of 
Urban Rates. HI: F. Y. Hdgeworth. The Canadian Pre- 
ferential Tariff: J. Davidson. Municipal Telephones: Ff. 
Brocklehurst. Women in the Cigar Trade: Grace Oakeshott. 

Economic Review. October, 1900—How far is Pauperism a 
Necessary Klement in a Civilized Community ?: 7. Mackay. 
Elements of the Housing Problem: Lettice Fisher. Famines 
in India: F.C. Channing. Practicable Temperance Reforms: 
Reformer. 

Manchester Statistical Society. Transactions, 1899-1900—Notes 
on City Government and Local Taxation in Copenhagen : 
A. W. Flux. Statistical Aspect of Wealth and Welfare: 
O. S. Devas. The Medical Charities of Manchester and 
Salford: F. Brocklehurst. Primary Education: H. J. Broad- 
field. Is Insanity Increasing ?: Dr. J. M. léhodes. Employers’ 
Liability and Compensation to Workmen in Case of Accidents : 
Hi. J. Carlisle. 

Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of Ireland. Journal, August, 
1900—The Application of Co-operation in the Congested 
Districts: G. W. Russell. The Revaluation of Ireland: N. J. 
Synnott. The Sanitary Condition of Our National Schools: 
A. Ttoche. Economic Development in Ireland: C. H. Oldham. 
The New Local Bodies and the New Department of Agricul- 
ture and Technical Education and the Development of the 
Resources of Ireland: C. Dawson. 


United Srates— 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science.— 

September—Politics and Administration: H. J. Ford. The 
Law of the Value of Money: C. A. Conant. Natural Rights: 
A. I. Clark. The Ethical and Political principles of ** Ex- 
pansion”: 7’. Williams. 

November—Financial aspects of the Trust Problem: JZ. 8. 
Meade. Law and practice of the United States in the 
acquisition and government of Dependent Territory: 
. Becker. Drunkenness and the weather: H. G. Dewter. 
Cultural Factors in the Chinese Crisis: P. 8S. Reinsch. 

American Hconomic Association, Publications. Vol. 7, No. 3— 

Hssays in Colonial Finance:—France: H. It. A. Seligman. 

Germany: I. Loeb. Netherlands: C. Day. Italy: A. G. 

Keller. Spain: IF. W. Blackmar. Denmark: C. W. Tooke. 

British West Indies: C. H. Hull. Egypt: EH. W. Kemmerer. 

British Possessions in South Africa: Lt. P. Falkner. English. 

Colonies in Far Hast: J. W. Jenks. 


_ 
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Unitrep Sratrs—Contd. 

Columbia University, Studies in History, Economics, and Public 
Law. No, 4—History of the Theory of Sovereignty since 
Rousseau: CO. H. Merriam. 

Journal of Political. Hconomy. September, 1900—The Income 
Tax and the National Revenues: M. West. The Foreign 
Trade of the United States from 1820 to 1840: W. P. Sterns. 
The Modern Condition of Agricultural Labor in Bohemia: 
Katharine B. Davis. Water Rights in the Arid West: . 
P. Teele. The Unrevealed Profits of Promoters: W. Z. 
Ripley. 

Political Science Quarterly. September, 1900—The Constitution 
and New Territory: J. W. Burgess. Maritime Law in the 
Spanish War: J. B. Moore. Direct Taxes under the Consti- 
tution. II: C. J. Bullock. The Currency Act of March 14, 
1900: J. F. Johnson. Women’s Wages: M. B. Hammond. 

Quarterly Journal of Hconomics. November, 1900—Recent Dis- 
cussion of the Capital Concept: EF. A. Fetter. The Trusts: 
Facts established and Problems unsolved: J. W. Jenks. Enter- 
prise and Profit: I”. B. Hawley. The Capitalization of Public- 
Service Corporations: W. Z. Ripley. 

Yale Review. November, 1900—The alleged Failure of Demo- 
cracy: J. Bascom. American International Indebtedness: 
N. IT. Bacon. Observations concerning the Theory of Rail- 
way Charges: H. 7. Newcomb. The Machinists’ Strike, 1900: 
HH. L. Bogart. 


FRANCE— 
Annales des Sciences Politiques, 1900— 

September—La représentation proportionnelle en Belgique et 
les élections générales de mai l9V0. IL: H. Van der Smissen. 
Tribunaux et magistrats militaires en Russie: A. Schetkevitch. 
Lia Conférence de La Haye. Il: C. Dupuis. 

November—L’Etat anglais et sa fonction a lextérieur: EH, 
Boutmy. a question des Nouvelles-Hébrides: P. Lavagne. 
L’Assurance obligatoire en Suisse et le Plébiscite du 
20 mai 1900: H. Michel. Les élections anglaises: P. 
Hamelle. 

Journal de la Socielé de Statistique de Paris, 1900— 

September—La statistique au Congrés international des valeurs 
mobiliéres: A. Neymarck. L’Industrie domestique et rurale 
en Russie: N. V. Ponomarev (concluded in next number). 

October—De l'infécondité de certaines populations industrielles: 
A, Dumont (concluded in next number). 

November—lLa dette hypothécaire et les résultats des institu- 
tions de crédit foncier en France et a l’étranger: LH. Besson 
(concluded in next number). Le rapport des naissances a la 
population donne-t-il la véritable impression de leur mouve- 
ment?: C. Juglar. 

December—Note relative au mouvement de la population 
francaise en 1899: L. March. Les publications statistiques a 
V’ Exposition universelle: H. Levasseur. 
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France—Contd. 

Journal des Economistes, 1900— 

October—La participation aux bénéfices: G. de Nowvion. Un 
jubilé de la Caisse nationale des retraites pour la vieillesse : 
A. de Malarce. 

November—Le probleme économique: G. de Molinart. L’agri- 
culture a l’Exposition universelle: L. Grandeau. Les ouver- 
tures de crédit dans la Banque moderne: A. H. Sayous. 

December—Le probleme du gouvernement individuel: G. de 
Molinari. Concert Méditerranéen: Contre-Amiral Reveillére. 
Les Banques primitives de l’Italie: P. des Hssars. Une 
théorie de Ja population: G. Cauderlier. La question de 
Yunion douaniere Austro-Allemande en Autriche: J. 
Castelot. 

La Réforne Sociale, 1900. Nos.— . 

111—Les Sociétés de secours mutuels et la question des 
assurances sociales en Angleterre au xvill® siécle: J. 
Bassereau. Une Commune belge a cinquante ans d’inter- 
valle; les industries 4 domicile: A. Julin. 

112—L’Etat social au Chili: CO. Subercaseaux. La crise des 
capitaux en Russie: G. Afanassiev (concluded in next nuni- 
ber). De lassurance compléte en cas de décés, de vieillesse 
ou Winvalidité: L. Fontaine. L’amélioration du sort des 
ouvriers aux Htats-Unis: L. Riviere. 

115—La réforme de la législation sur les syndicats profes- 
sionnels: H. Valleroux. Des relations mutuelles des 
diverses branches de l’assurance ouvriére: M. Bellom. 

114—Des relations mutuelles des diverses branches de l’assur- 

. ance ouvriére. IL: M. Bellom. les établissements 
charitables d’aprés un récent rapport officiel: H. Valleroua, 
Le chomage: H. Clément. 

115—Coopération et mutualité: H. Cheysson. a population 
francaise en 1800 et en 1900: A. des Cilleuls. ues reven- 
dications de la petite bourgeoisie: G'. Blondel. 

Revue d’ Economie Politique. August-September, 1900—L’enseigne- 
ment primaire, général et professionnel en France: H. Villey. 
Science et conscience allemandes: M. Lair. Une expéri- 
mentation ccopérative en Suisse (La Société de production 
et de consommation de Birseck): V. Totomiantz. Hvalua- 
tion de la fortune privée en France: V. Turquan. 


GERMANY— 

Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik. Band 16. Heft 
1 und 2—Die Reform der Deutschen Unfallversicherungs- 
gesetzgebung: H. Lange. Der Kampf um Arbeit in der 
birgerlichen Frauenwelt: Lily Braun. Gewerbe und Handel 
im deutschen Reich. Auf Grund der Gewerbezihlung vom 
14 Jum, 1895: H. Rauchberg. Ein neuer Beitrag zur Frage 
des Bauhandwerkerschutzes: P. Voigt. Die gegenwirtige 
Lage der englischen Landarbeiter: H. Bernstein. Mrgebnisse 
der vierjaibrigen Thitigkeit der obligatorischen gegenseitigen 
Hagelversicherung in Bulgarien: B. Minzeés. 
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GrrmMany—Oontd. 

Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzyebung, Verwaltung und Volkswirtschaft. 
Heft 4, 1900—Uber die Ausbildung einer richtigen Scheide- 
miinzpolitik vom 14 bis 19 Jahrhundert: G. Scimoller. Die 
gewerbliche Entfaltung im Deutschen Reiche nach der 
Gewerbezahlung vom 14 Juni, 1895. 11.: P. Kollmann. Neuere 
Agrarpolitik in Algerien und Tunesien. I.: G. K. Anton. 
Die Unkiindbarkeit der Hypotheken im Kanton Appenzell- 
Ausserrhoden: A. Swaine. Kaufer und Verkaufer: /'. Oppen- 
heimer. Nachschrift der Redaktion: G. Schmoller. Die 
Winzergenossenschaften und die deutsche Gesetzgebung iiber 
Wein unter eingehender Schilderung der Verhiltnisse von 
Preussischen Winzervereinen. I.: F'. Deichen. Studien zur 
Osterreichischen Agrargeschichte und Agrarpolitik. HI.: 4K. 
Grinberg. Glossen zu den bisherigen deutschen Volkszihl- 
ungen: I. Heitz. 

Jahrbicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik, 1900— 
September—Der stadtische Anleihemarkt und seine Organisa- 

tion in Deutschland: J. Jastrow. Die Bauern des 18 Jahr- 
hunderts und ihre Herren im Lichte der neuesten deutschen 
Forschungen: J. v. Jordan-Rozwadowski (concluded in next 
number). Das Genossenschaftswesen im deutschen Molke- 
reigewerbe: KK. Thiess. Der russische Silberzoll.: A. 
Markow. 

October—Die Allianzen, gemeinsame monopolistische Vereinig- 
ungen der Unternehmer und Arbeiter in England: Rf. 
Iiefmann. Zur Lohnstatistik: K. v. Mangoldt. Die Hand- 
werkerléhne in Dinemark: W. Finn. Die Kleinmillerei 
in Deutschland: L. Koch. 

November—Die praktische Bedeutung der deutschen Volks- 
zihlung: F. Zahn. Die Kindersterblichkeit in Stadt und 
Land: FI’. Prinzing. Die Preisentwickelung im Hamburger 
Handel in den letzten Jahren: J. Conrad. Der Census von 
1900 in den Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika: I. Zahn. 

Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, 1900— 

Heft 3—Grundlagen der Handelsstatistik einiger fremder 
Staaten. IJ.: Schweiz. Statistik der deutschen Lebens- 
versicherungs-Gesellschaften im Jahre 1899. Gewerbliche 
Kinderarbeit ausserhalb der Fabriken auf Grund der 
Erhebung, vom Jahre 1898. Krankenversicheruug in den 
Knappschafts-Kassen und- Vereinen, 1898. 

Heft 4—Konkurs-Statistik fiir 1899. Deutschen Zustiz- 
statistik fir 1899. Kriminalstatistik:—Verbrechen und 
Vergehen gegen Reichsgesetze 1894-1899. Bergwerke, 
Salinen und Hiitten ira Jahre 1899. Jugendlichen Fabrik- 
arbeiter und die Fabrikarbeiterinnen im Jahre 1899, 
Hopfenanbau und Hopfenernte im Jahre 1900. 

Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Stautswissenschaft, Heft +4, 1900— 
Zur Verteidigung der Grenznutzeniehre: SK. Wicksell. Die 
dem Handwerker und Kleinhindler durch das Hausiergewerbe 
bereitete Konkurenz: FH. Fridrichowicz. Deutschlands ge- 
werbliche Entwickelung seit dem Jahre 1882: J. Feig. Die 
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GermMany—Centd. 

Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft, Heft 4— Contd. 
Warenhiuser. Ihre Entstehbung, Entwickelung und volks- 
wirtschaftliche Bedeutung: G. Stresemann. Das mobile 
Kapital in Europa. 

Zeitschrift fiir Socialwissenschaft, 1900— 

September—Die chinesische Frage: J. v. Bloch. Die unehe- 
lichen Kinder in Berlin: &. Kuczynski. Kine brennende 
Frage der franzdsischen Kolonialpolitik: A. Zimmer- 
mann, 

October— Der Ursprung der Strafe; 7. Westermarck (concluded 
in neat number). Die Bevolkerungsfrage in Frankreich : 
J. Goldstein. Neuromantische Wirtschaftsgeschichte: K. 
Lamprecht. Franzosische Kolonialpolitik in Tunis: K. 
Mareiner. 

November—Die chinesische Frage vom deutschen wirtschaft- 
lichen Standpunkt aus: M. +. Brandt. Die Bevolkerung 
Europas zur Zeit der Renaissance: J. Beloch. Die wirt- 
schaftliche, rechtliche und sittliche Auffassung vom Arbeits- 
verhaltnis: G. v. Mayr. 


AUsTRIA— 
Statistische Monatschrift, \9O0O— 

June—Hin System der objectiven Sociologie: F. Hawelkea. 
(concluded in next number). Statistik der Collegiengelder 
an den osterreichischen Universitaten: Graf St. H. Badent. 
Oesterreichs Sparcassen im Jahre 1893. IL: H, Ehren- 
berger. 

July—Statistik der Borsenschiedsgerichte: C. Itoncali. Das 
Stipendienwesen an Osterreichischen Hochschulen. 

Auqust—September—Die nichste Volkszahlung: kK. T. wv. 
Inama-Sternegg. Die Gwangsversteigerungen von Leigen- 
schaften im Jahre i898: J. Winckler. Ueber die Reform 
der Budgetierung und Rechnungslegung fiir das Herzogthum 
Krain: Dr. v. Cardona, 


Traty— 
Giornale degli Hconomistt, LYOO— 

October—La sopravalutazione della terra: G. Valenti. Sul 
governo degli esposti: H. Raseri. Lo sciopero di Molinella : 
A. Bertolini. Contro il dazio sul grano: LW. Girettt. 

November—lIl diritto alla terra e il salario territoriale: G. 
Valenti. Unainchiesta sui Trusts negli Stati Unitid’ America: 
kt. Dalla-Volta. La mora dei proprietari minimi al paga- 
mento dell’ imposta e le sue conseguenze per la pubblica. 
finanza: L. Nina. I pretesi pericoli della abolizione del 
dazio sul grano: If. Giretti. 

December—Le basi fondamentali di una scienza finanziaria 
pura: G. Montemartini. La missione speciale del Veltro- 
dantesco: A. Morena. Ancora del decimo sciopero di 
Molinella: G. H. Sturani. Una storia dell’ anarchismo e 
del comunismo: V. Giuffrida. 
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Trany— Contd. 
Rivista Italiana di Sociologia, 1900— 

July-August—Uw’ applicazione di teorie sociologiche: V. 
Pareto. WL’ origine delle ordalie nel diritto siamese: G. 
Mazzareella. Nuove tendenze della beneficenza sociale: A. 
Devito-Tommasi. 

September-October—La snggestione sociale: L. Gumplowicz. Il 
pensiero economico di “Niccolo Machiavelli: V. Tangorra. 
L’ evoluzione futura del sentimento religioso: A. Baratono. 
Ji aleuni recenti studi sulla filosofia di Carlo Marx: 


V. Giuffrida. 


SwiTzerLaNnp— 

Journal de Statistique Suisse. Band Il, Lief 6—Finanzwesen 
und Bevélkerung der Stadt Bern im 15 Jahrhundert: K. 
Schindler. Les formulaires édictés pour le recensement fédéral 
du 1 décember 1900. Invaliditits- und Altersversicherung 
der evang. Geistlichkeit in den evang. Kirchen der Schweiz: 
H. Eugster. Die Tranksucht in Basel: H. O. Schlub. Die 
Brotpreise in 20 Gemeinden des Kantons St. Gallen im Jahre 
1898: CU. Zuppinger. 


VIIL.— Quarterly List of Additions to the Library. 


Additions to the Library during the Quarter ended 15th December, 19C0, 
arranged alphabetically under the following heads:—(a) Foreign 
Countries ; (b) India and Colonial Possessions ; (c) United Kingdom 
and its Divisions; (ad) Authors, de.; (e) Societies, &c. (British); 
(f) Periodicals, de. (British). 


The Society has received, during the past quarter, the current numbers—either 
quarterly, monthly, or weekly—of the periodical official publications dealing 
with the following subjects :— 

Consular Reports—From Austria-Hungary, United States, and United 

Kingdom. 

Labour Reports, &c.—From Austria-Hungary, Belgium, France, United 
States, New York State, New Zealand, and United 
Kingdom. 

Trade Returns—From Argentina, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Bulgaria, 
China, Fgypt, France, Germany, Greece, Italy, 
Mexico, Netherlands, Russia, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, United States, India, Canada, and United 
Kingdom. 

Vital Statistics—From Argentina, Egypt, Germany, Italy, Netherlands, 
Roumania, Switzerland, United States (Connecticut 
and Michigan), Queensland, South Australia, and 
United Kingdom. 

sible Statistics of following Towns—Buenos Ayres, Briinn, Prague, Brussels, 
Copenhagen, Berlin, Hanover, Florence, Bucharest, 
Madrid, London, Manchester, Dublin, Edinburgh, and 
Aberdeen. 
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The Society has received during the past quarter the current numbers of the 
following unofficial Periodicals and Publications of Societies, &c., arranged 
under the Countries in which they are issued :— 


Denmark—Nationalikonomisk Tidsskrift. 
Egypt—Bulletins et Mémoires de I’ Institut Egyptien. 


France—<Annales des Sciences Politiques. Economiste Francais. Journal des 
Economistes. Monde Economique. Polybiblion, Parties Littéraire et Tech- 
nique. Réforme Sociale. Le Rentier. Revue d'Economie Politique. 
Revue de Statistique. Société de Statistique de Paris, Journal. 


Germany— Allgemeines Statistisches Archiv. Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung 
und Statistik. Deutsche Oekonomist. Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, Ver- 
waltung, und Volkswirtschaft. Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und 
Statistik. Zeitschrift. fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft. Zeitschrift fiir 
Socialwissenschaft. Mittheilungen aus der Handelskammer Frankfurt a. M. 


Italy—L’Economista. Giornale degli Economisti. Jivista Italiana di 
Sociologia. 


Spain—Sociedad Geoyrafica de Madrid, Boletin y Revista. 
Sweden—Ekonomisk Tidskrift. 
Switzerland—Journal de Statistique suisse. 


United States—Banker’s Magazine. Bradstreet’s. Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, with supplements. Engineering and Mining Journal. Journal of 
Political Economy. Political Science Quarterly. Quarterly Journal of 
Economics. Yale Review. American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Annals and Bulletin. American Economic Association, Economic 
Studies and Publications. American Geographical Society, Bulletin. Ameri- 
can Statistical Association, Quarterly Publications. American Philosophical 
Society, Proceedings and ‘Transactions. Columbia University, Studies in 
History, &c. Sound Currency Committee, Leaflets. 


India—Indian Engineering. Asiatic Society of Bengal, Journal and Proceedings, 
Canada—The Chronicle: Insurance and Finance. 


New Zealand—Government Insurance Recorder. Trade Review and Price 
Current. 


United Kingdom—The Accountant. Accountants’ Magazine. Appointments 
Gazette. Atheneum. Australian Trading World. Bankers’ Magazine. 
Bimetallist. British Trade Journal. Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. 
Browne’s Export List. Citizen. Colliery Guardian. Commercial World. 
Cotton. Economie Journal. Economic Review. Economist. Fireman, 
Incorporated Accountants’ Journal. Insurance Record. Investors’ Monthly 
Manual. Investors’ Review. Iron and Coal Trades’ Review. Labour 
Co-partnership. Licensing World. Machinery Market. Nature. 
Navy League, Journal. Policy-Holder. Post Magazine. Public Health. 
Publishers’ Circular. Sanitary Record. Shipping World. Statist. The Times. 
Travel. Tuberculosis. Anthropological Institute, Journal. Cobden Club, 
Leaflets. East India Association, Journal. Imperial Institute, Journal. 
Institute of Actuaries, Journal. Institute of Bankers, Journal. Institution of 
Civil Engineers, Minutes of Proceedings. Iron and Steel Institute, Journal. 
Lloyd’s Register of British and Foreign Shipping, Statistical Tables. London 
Chamber of Commerce, Journal. Manchester Literary and Philosophical 
Society, Memoirs and Proceedings. Royal Agricultural Society, Journal. 
Royal Asiatic Society, Journal. Royal Colonial Institute, Proceedings 
and Journal. Royal Geographical Society, Geographical Journal. Royal 
Irish Academy, Proceedings and T'ransactions. Royal Meteorological Society, 
Meteorologicai Record and Quarterly Journal. Royal Society, Proceedings. 
Royal United Service Institution, Journal. Sanitary Institute, Journal. 
Society of Arts, Journal. Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of Ireland, 
Journal. Surveyors’ Institution, Professional Notes and ‘lransactions. 
Trade Circulars. 


ee 
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Donations. 


By whom Presented 
(when not purchased), 





(a) Foreign Countries. 
Argentine Republic— 
Memoria del Departamento de Hacienda correspon- | , ve 
diente al aio 1899. 2 vols., 8v0. 1900...............006 f Mr. Harold Cox 


Austria-Hungary — 
_ Ackerbau-Ministeriums.  Statistisches Jahrbuch des | The Ministry of Agri- 

Cy Eo 2) a SR culture 

Arbeitsstatistisches Amt. k.k. Protokoll der 6sten ) 
Sitzung des Arbeitsbeirathes, 1900. 8v0. wc | 

Arbeiterschutz bei Vergebung 6Offentlicher Arbeiten } 
und Lieferungen. Bericht des k.k. arbeitsstatisti- | 
SOV TALGR ag OR OVO LOOO ....ccecvsencetesocrevetvelevees J 

Austria. Archiv fiir Gesetzgebung und Statistik.| The Ministry of 
RU ERICEMUATVE SOOM DSL 2 3500. this berccevsnguibsseetebeeadyeosves oie) Commerce 

Ergebnisse der Grundbesitzstatistik ...nach dem ) 

Petande sl Dee 1896. Heft 2. “Hols..si...cciscecseoes : 

Osterreichisches Statistisches Handbuch fiir 1899. 8vo. 

Rechtspflege. Ergebnisse der Concursverfahrens . 
Rrra eens MR MEa OL ok dee rans keay fos span dosesvnnygVBi<s daresead Sees | The Central Statisti- 

Rechtspflege. Ergebnisse des Stafrechtspflege im | cal Commission 
Ree HO oh aalis Micah ty cake aigs va dhew rye nehvnsesycensse asi 

Statistische Monatschrift. (Current numbers) ............ 

Statistische Nachrichten aus dem Gesammtgebiete der 
Landwirtschaft. (Current numbers) ........cccceseeees J 

Systematisches Verzeichniss der Gewerbe und anderer 
gewerbemiissig ausgetibter Beschiftigungen fiir | The Ministry of 


The Austrian Labour 
Department 





statistische Zwecke der Handels- und Gewerbekam- Commerce 
MOC Oe re UNA OH LB. BVO; «L900 oisse.dscnessoseies 
Hungary— 
meee Handel der Linder der Ungarischen The Royal Hungar- 
FOIE ATM PORE EN Ole veresccetscontvasseteavussoneressee? sam ‘Stahistion Buc 
Bewegung der Bevélkerung der Linder der Ungari- : payee ete 
schen Krone im Jahre 1897. Fol. .....ssssias.vseeeses aie 
Bohemia. Maittheilungen des Statistischen Landes- | The Statistical Bu- 
amtes. Band ii, Heft. 2. La. 8vo. 1900................ reau 


Bosnia and Hercegovina. WHauptergebnisse des aus- 


wiirtigen Waarenverkehres im Jahre 1899. 35 pp. 4 


ID SUL. 1 aah evens ctpemt enna seprgtecsearvece sonnet Jactisact retire Wiad 
Briinn. Vital and General Statistics of Briinn for | The Municipal Sta- 
Desh AOL AOS. 2D, DARE SAV O. ia, Ss-reastbotennsst chi oops eqense if tistical Bureau 
Belgium— 
Bulletin du Service de Santé et de  Hygiéne publique. | The Belgian Govern- 
Janvier—Juillet, 1900. 7 parts, 8V0. ws. cscs ment 


Mines. Annales des. Tomev. Livr. 4, Année 1900) 
Travail. Annuaire de la Législation du Travail. 
[International.] 3° année, 1899. 8Vo. ..........ee 


Travail. Rapports annuels de l’Inepection du Travail. } eee oan auedr 





BP GUNS LOOE MA MOB, OVO. cise colnsdecovarsae tcecsuanagashers Department 
Travail. Les Industries & domicile en Belgique. 
VOL ie tee aces, EI Ah LOD nat ccc tactua teint batt 
Brussels. Rapport concernant le Service de VHygiéne. | The Department of 
Année 1899. Diagrams, 810. | ....ssssessecsecssssesecesesners Health 
Brazil— 


Boletim do Servico de Estatistica Commercial. 1°) The Statistical Bu- 
Semestre de 1900. No. 2, fol. 1900 ...........scsssscvess reau 
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Donations—Contd. 





: By whom Presented 
Donations. j 


(when not purchased). 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 


Bulgaria— 
Mouvement de la Population dans la Principauté) 
pendant 1898. 2° Partie; M00, Wisacpetecitcetvess spencs 
Résultats des Ensemencements et la Récolte dans la 





principauté pendant l'année agricole 1897-98. Maps, ae Statistical Bu- 
AGO. 1000 Oc ..cccchebetae uct beaene app ae teen ER ate ctor ese en reau 

Statistique des Elections des Députés pour la 10° 
Assemblée nationale ordinaire (1899). Diagram- | 





map, Zto. 1900 Sykes ccceemeere btraiast atte uvesieh coeonsasaty cot : 
Chile— 
Sinopsis Estadistica y Jeograéfica de la Republica en] The Central Statis- 
18992 “BVO. “A SOG Mirra cpee meee tetrettanss ear oseeioe: tical Bureau 
China— 
Customs Gazette. April—June, 1900 oes 7 
Medical Reports for half-year ending 31st March, 
1900," 59th tases PE labew atitec teats chitscs eran feiss Robert Hart, - 


Returns of Trade and Trade Reports for 1899. Part 2,{ Bart., G.C.M.G. 
Reports and Statistics for each port, with report on | 


Foreign Trade of China. Maps, &c., 4to. 0... 


Denmark— 
Copenhagen— 
Kobenhavnsk Skolestatistik. 47 pp., 8vo. 1900....] The Municipal Sta-« 
Stadslegens Aarsberetning for 1899. 4to. Map.... tistical Bureau 
Egypt— 
Relevé des Maladies infectieuses de 1886-95. 20 pp., } 
fol, [BSD Laas iecteh ob rea Pete tear Phe ae es ocak ae | 


Statistique sanitaire des villes d’Egypte, Résumé dela | The Department of 
periode quinquennale de 1886-90. 3° Partie (fin). r Health 
Mortalité des villes de la Basse-Egypte. Diagrams, | 


fol. (LBODAaE Rat hatta cack ONG Ree oes J 
Suez Canal. Returns of Shipping and Tonnage for ; 
1897-8940 { Cd-GO) FOO... ate aie ar aoe } Farehased 
France— 
Agriculture. Bulletin du Ministére de ?. Année] The Ministry of Agri- 
LOOO J. (Chirrent nian bers.) Saciccss cnc serrnemnasee exieerscrs: culture 


Chemins de fer de l’Europe. Situation au 31] The Ministry of 
Décembre, 1899. Ouvertures en 1899. 6 pp., 4to. Public Works 
Commerce et Navigation. Tableau général du, Phe Wiese 
Année 1899. Vol. 1, Commerce de la France vai hes ee Ch 7 ae 
ses Colonies et les puissances étrangéres. La. 4to. ast? iat “Pees 
Finances, Ministére des. Bulletin de Statistique TI 
et de Législation comparée. (Current monty pe 
NUMDECTS), pveake; srcaetetvat abate ted eee eee peers, 
Justice civile et commerciale en France et en Algérie. ) 
Compte général de Administration de la, pendant | 
B97. tPF LARA Ais ds Pl Seep eee ntee arm eee ate b 
Justice criminelle en France et en Algérie. Compte | 
général de l’Acministration de la, pendant 1897. ) 
Monnaies et Médailles. Administration des, binge | hash ixesiomeatedis 


Ministry of 
Finance 


The French Goryern- 
ment 


au Ministre des Finances. 5° année. 1900. Diagrams Mi 
and plates; SV0.  .séscvies ivtivenails ddatecdoletenccti dasa eRe uy 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
France— Contd. 

Mouvement de la Population. Statistique annuelle) - , 
du, et des Institutions d’assistance. ‘Tome 28, The. drench Labous 
PETATA HE AG AN eg epee can clea is, conn sta ha suaesteepevaveakseveered a 

Statistique Pénitentiaire pour 1898. Exposé sis 


Department 


The Ministry of the 


ituation des services et des divers Etablisse- : 
de la situation des service Tiger 


PORE Gere, Wie oa PU Rice ek sien 3 dees coca pcos awed eosl ld ant 
Travail. Répartition des forces motrices 4 vapeur et ) 
hydrauliques en 1899. Tome 1, Moteurs & vapeur. | Mba: enched aboce 
a eects yeas arta sa nekipenadonsgstesndeaseeyoesdnc { 
Travail. Statistique des gréves et des recours & la r BL seta ae 
conciliation et 4 l’arbitrage survenus pendant 1899. | 
ee I eee seein anan} cghnun tavekcsndanesesaedbynecopchesiesseitanne “i 


Algeria. A collection of Pamphlets relating fas tis Cantera 
9 : 


lgeria issued in nnection ith the Paris ; 
Algeria issu gs ited sioner for Canada 


PEI VIGIO TE FP OVOMUROOO © Speed, cbeavecdiiel. ides oe 


Dictionnaire du Commerce, de |’Industrie, et de ei; Pe mased 
Pee est AV re Lat COV Cg bit OOO eis oi scctostodieortss sab aban ee 


Germany— ‘ 
Auswiirtiger Handel des dentschen Zollgebiets im} 
Jahre 1899, Theil 1, Verkehr mit den einzelnen 
Liandern in 1899, 1898, und 1897. 4 Hefte. 4to..... 
Binnen-Schiffahrt im Jahre 1899...............:ccsssceesereeeseees 2 The Imperial Statis- 
Krankenversicherung. Statistik der, im Jahre 1898. { tical Bureau 
Streiks und Aussperrungen im Jahre 1899. 4to......... 
Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. 
Jahrgang 1900. Heft 3, also Heft 4, 1895. 4to..... 
XIV Conferenz der Vorstiinde der Statistischen 
Aemter deutscher Stiidte. Protokoll wber die am | The Statistical Bu- 
7—11 Juni, 1900 im Rathhause zu Strassburg reau of Strassburg 
abgehaltena: SS8ipp., fol, 1900 ......:..sscscosessvorssessscnes . 
Prussia— 
Irrenanstalten im preussischen Staate wihrend 
1B00-O7 «= HOU Bee aired spk teel. cM pase takene At. The Royal Prussian 
Sterblichkeit nach Todesursachen und Altersklassen Statistical Bureau 
fatder Gestorbenem .. 121898. 0: Bol icccicsscsccceecvesss 
Berlin— 
Arbeiter-Kranken-Versicherung in Berlin im Jahre 
Ro) Tg ite pee Me's, PO er eee ee, ier i pene eee The Municipal Sta- 
Census, 1 Dec. 1900. Schedules, forms, &c., used tistical Bureau 
SINC UL Ce SPOOR RT ech SN Moe haba Wiaxn aly treatin tessapiteaten: 
Frankfort. Jahresbericht ueber die Verwaltung des 
Medicinalwesens die Kranken-Anstalten und die 








oeffentlichen Gesundheitsverhaeltnisse der Stadt. » 
sanrgany 1890 SVOmmadoniitisn wed ltl. illest 
Almanach de Gotha, 1901," :Portraiteswsduslasasesectke Purchased 
Italy— 
Annuario Statistico Italiano. 1900. La. S8vo............. % 


Bollettino di Legislazione e Statistica doganale e com- | 
merciale. (Current numbers). 870. ......cc.ccseeseseeeees 
Giudiziaria, Statistica, civilee commerciale e Statistica | 

notarile per 1896. Parte 2, Statistica notarile. 8yo. ) 


VOL. LXII, PART 17. : 27, 


The Director-Gene- 
ral of Statistics 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Italy— Contd. 
Movimento della Navigazione nel 1899. Parte 1—4.] The Director-Gene- 
2 vols, Diagrams; 4001) |. 21iopster hecoplyutnetesteakcoses oskyeetses ral of Statistics 


Japan— 


Report on the Post-Bellum Financial Sate fr Thé Japanese. Con- 


in Japan, 1896-1900, by the Minister of State for aul, Condon 


Finance. xviii + 256 ppl Svo. | #Tokio;'1 900.35... 


Mexico— 


Anuario Estadistico de la Republica, 1898. La. 8vo. The Statistical Bu- 


Boletin de LEstadistica fiscal. (Current monthly ae 


MAUI DOTS) agencies capes babes nO Mae RAPE RROD Moana vatleatar ennpegnan ts 


-Netherlands— 

Annuaire Statistique des Pays-Bas. (Colonies) 1898 } 

Bijdragen tot de Statistiek. No. 1. Apergu sur la 
Hollande (Histoire, Topographie, Population, Agri- 
culture, Fabriques et Manufactures, Commerce, 
Contributions, Villes principales). xxxv + 568 pp., 
Ati, “LOO i. ass scarcer teem cet ter tvcqapaunenbsoress deh Mvcanter ? 

Bijdragen tot de Statistiek. No. 2. Statistiek der 
Gemeentefinantién in 1896. iv+129pp.,8vo. 1900 

Maandcijfers ... betreffende Nederland en Neder- | 
landsch Oost- Indié. No.3. Jaar 1899 en Eerste 





nee Central Statis- 
tical Bureau 





maandent van LOOK CBG. 2510 bloc giee x Micke nts usstetaadeanss J 
In-, Uit-, en Doorvoer over het Jaar 1899. Statistick 4 The Department of 
van den. Gredeelte 1 und 2. Fol. csssssssssssssssssseee Finance 
Résultats provisoires du recensement de la population 
au 31 Déc., 1899. £3513 pp. 8v0.d.,.siceekala, ten, The Central Statis- 
Verslag van de werkzaamheden der Centrale Commissie tical Bureau 
voor de Statistiek in 1899. 42 pp., BVO. vce 
IWorway— 


Commerce pendant 1899. Statistique du. (386)... 
Instruction publique. Statistique pour 1897. (337) 


Justice criminelle pendant 1894-96. (839)... 
Mines et usines en 1896-98. Statistique des. (340) The Central Statis- 
Postale. . Statistique, pour 1899. (338)... cece ; tical Bureau 


Recrutement. Statistique du, pour 1899. (385)........ 
Service vétérinaire et inspection de la ss en 308 


(BE 5 aac tpebtahess coads othiteselvsigs ts tae ail UeRsAles fell Glaneerarel esata sts J 
Portugal— 
Annuario Estatistico das Contribuicdes  directas, ) 
1898-94. eMags. «A QO) iota) 5A acatptekes oses toaus Abba ghnunden 


Censo da Populagiio do Reino de Portugal, 1 Dec., 
1890. Vol. ii, and Part 1 of Vol. iii. 2 vols., 8vo. 
Instrucgdes para a execucio do Recenseamento eal 
da Populacio, 1 Dee., 1900. B70. cecisccerccetescstsreassanns The Statistical Bu- 
Lisbon. Consumo em Lisboa. Estatistica dos generos reau | 
sujeitos 4 pauta dos direitos de consumo. Annos 
1890-99, Soyo Pecos ta skate hal enaveaty ear eee ieukdb dice tes ook 
Colonies— 
Angola. Annuario Estatistico da Provincia de 
Angola, 1898. (Segunda anno.) Fol. 1900 ....) 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Portugal—Contd. 


Album de Estatistica graphica dos Caminhos sf Pir iit ata stry of 


ferro portuguezes das provincias ultramarinas 
p g I > Marine and Colonies 


Der LOIRE LO lan ascvansveossnyrdokenadbacstersvarvtieeien ia 
Russia— 
Agricultural Year-Book for 1899, Part 6. For 1900,| The Department of 
Parts 1—3. Maps, 8vo. (In Russian) ow. Agriculture 
Prices of rye and oats in European Russia. Diagram- The Department of 
maps showing. (Current monthly numbers)............ Trade 
Trade Returns for 1898. 4to. (In Russian) ........... The Department of 


Preliminary Trade Returns for 1899. 4to. (In Russian) Customs 
Finland— 


PEARS OO OTOL E, LBOU. BVO. sense csceonesinessuenrtoovere The Central Statis- 
Sparbanks-Statistik, 1899. 80. wisest tical Bureau 
Spain— 
Estudistica general del Comercio exterior de Espafia’} 
eR rate ie ee WISE A AD AF ony sen aceudnsiseasenapoastenstieey aos We 


Juntas de Aranceles y de Valoraciones. Coleccion de | 
sus decretos y disposiciones organicas .. . 1816-98. 





I LON ie idee eR hea sot cot esse croes ned narjecsserccgere 

Impuesto especial sobre el Alcohol. Listas cobratorias | The Director- Gene- 
de las Patentes de elaboracion de alcohol vinico r ral of Customs 
correspondientes al segundo semestre de 1900. 
et OU) ES a ahs Tivos: Soa ce ceaspteaeecyecenceasoerese 


Produccion y Circulacion de Azucares, Achicoria y 
Alcohol industrial en el 3° Trimestre de 1900. 


De Ghee ty te Te aso csers ys c8os ss Yecesvscsxecdocsaenceeds 
Madrid. Annuario Heradistion Demografico. Ano] The Municipal Sta- 
Do tet ee Pam ey TET MRE te iyo cu, os cevtecocsoncecescoaskovsa bone tistical Bureau 


Instituto Geografico y Estadistico. Clasificador Esta- 
distico... Instruccion para el uso de este aparato > The Institute 
en sus diferentes aplicaciones. 19 pp., 8vo. 1900 


Sweden— 

Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik— 
. Bergshandteringen, 1899. (Minerals and Mining) } 
K. Helso-och Sjukvarden, 1898. (Lunacy, &c.) 


Q 


L. Statens Jernviigstrafik, 1898-99. (Railways) .... 
Pe RORUVOPMGMAE MO SEL DOGEAL) )..dsnsvasonees sqenereenserszcqaged 
P. Undervisningsviisendet, 1892. (Kducation) 
R. Valstatistik, 1897-99. (Hlections) ........sceeceee 
T. Lots-och Fyrinrattningen ... 1899. (Light- 
MPP GG MIEN Y COOKE COC.) oscocsns coeédyes rcbasrenydeatoganpioeens 
U. Kommunernas Fattigvérd och Finanser, 1898. | The Central Statis. 
SUES) STE TC OTA Scots at aaa pean tay ORBAN aac r tical Bureau 
VY. Branvins Tillverkning... 1898-99. (Distilleries 
PTR MEE YS seey an tote sins ope kanays eer stoos aac dodaven tans 
EGUISCAN GE IREE TREO ONG, -0, LOO A iitigrstestcorececsnsyecsesteaoees 


General-Sammandrag éfver 1899 ars Bevillning... 4to. 
Kapital-Konto till Riks- Hufvud- Boken for 1899. 4to. 
Ofversigt af Sveriges Riksbanks Stallning, 1899. 4to. 
Ofversigt af de enskilda sedelutgifvande bankernas . 
Ree Lae aenkuatinweo- LDU euepenennenunnscaeuoneetes Deeeveveveverernerersnes me 


ey 


222 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Sweden— Contd. 








Riksstat for ar 1901, Sm. 4to. 1900 _........................ 

Rikets in- och Utférsel. July—Dec., 1895-99. Jan.— | 
June, 1896-1900 2. 5ic eset reat eens 

Sammandrag af de enskilda sedelutgifvande bankernas. U The Central Statis- 
Jan,—Dec,,: 1899 3.3 cAs eee oe ama eiabe tates da taivenstsn ss tical Bureau 

Sammandrag af Riksbankens Stillning. July—Dec., 
1899, .. J ame) 6 D8 a ee Spee AO nneateg eck verses 

Uppgifter om Hypoteksbanken ... fdr 1899. 4to. .... J 

Switzerland— 

Alcools. Rapport concernant la gestion et le compte | The Federal Depart- 
de la Régie des Alcools pour 1899. 8vo. 1900 .... ment of Finance 
Commerce Suisse. Statistique du. Rapport annuel, | The Federal Depart- 
1899.) Diagram, Atocpegl OOO steciean ttrendnghatsn sais. ss ment of Customs 


United States— 

Agriculture. Department of. Crop Reporter. (Cur- 
rent numbers.) Also a Collection of the publications | The Department of 
of the Office of Experiment Stations on the Food and Agriculture 
nutrition of man. 35 Pamphlets, 8vo. 1894-1900 

Census, 1900. Census Bulletins showing Population ) 
of different States. Nos.—4, New Hampshire. 65, | 
Alabama. 6, Arizona. 7, Arkansas. 8, eae \ The © om 
and District of Columbia. 9, Connecticut. ogi aie 
California. 12, Vermont. 138, Massachusetts. Yh i 
Colorado... 165 BG rid es iaiss otis pots asesantitesenenbe ee garter: a 

Consular Reports. Special. Vols. 17, Disposal of ) 
Sewage and Garbage in Foreign Countries; Foreign | 
Trade in Coal Tar and By-Products. 18, Merchant 
Marine of Foreign Countries. [ Wages, Bounties, 
&ce.] 19, Paper in Foreign Countries, Uses of Wood U 
Pulp. 20, Part 1, Book cloth in Foreign Countries, 
Ready-made clothing, Tobacco; Part 2, School 
Gardens in Europe; Part 3, The Stave ‘Trade in 
Foreign Countries. 21, Part 1, Foreign Markets ; 
for American Coal. 8V0. 1900 ssssesessssssssssssssssessssede do) 

Debt. Monthly Statements of the Public, and of 
Cash in Treasury. (Current numbers.) Sheets .... | The Secretary of the 

Gold, Silver, and Notes, &c.,in Circulation. Monthly Treasury 
Statements. (Current numbers.) Sheets ................ 

Foreign Commerce of United States for year ending | Philadelphia Com- 
30th June, 1900. Annual Report on. 30 pp., 4to. mercial Museum 

Internal Commerce. Iron and Steel Trade of the he Bisbanink Seat 
United States, its resources, development, and rela- Fos Ty Bs De. 
tions to Home and the World Markets. Diagrams, nt eee 





The Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, 
Department of State 





Ato. 1900 partment 
Education. Report of Commissioner of, for the year | The Commissioner of 
1898-99 2 VOLs 1 SEES YD cites ass oonwhinn sade otic ycayar teeta Education 


Paris Exposition, 1900. Department of Social Economy ) 
for the U.S. Commission. Monographs on American 


Social Economics. Nos. 1, 5—12, 16,19. 11 parts, Proteus Danijel 
Bvb, 71900 Weese itis gae aie pened ua py aia ele sesahg Ns ye 


Folkmar 





Paris Exposition, 1900. Department of Education for 
the U.S. Commission. Monographs on Education in 
the United States, Nos. 1—19. 19 parts, 8vo. 19090 ) 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
United States—Contd. 
Kansas. Bureau of Labor and Industry. 15th] The Bureau of La- 
AnnualcReport for 1899. 80.0... clsccscunsceoserscnerererees bor 
Massachusetts. State Board of Arbitration and ent: The Boas 
ciliation.. 14th Annual Report for 1899. 8vo......... 
New York State— 
Bureau. of Labor Statistics. 17th Annual Senet Aiek user 
aR La St) dtl AC Belin abe aie aaa AE i tl Rect Oa bebe at 
Report of Committee on Canals (with siatictienl4 
Tables and Data relating to Canals and Commerce | The Secretary of the 


of New York and other Countries), 1899. Dia- Committee 
STOR ONES OCs cernetecasscccgeror<acastapfexcécesia<shrasreas shcagee 
Ohio. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 23rd Annual 
BE SE MOE LO ah SV OA stra cocspeateacwnert aiacavonvdan sn tacias plcbeers bat atte 
Pennsylvania. Bureau of Industrial Statistics. 27th 
Annual Report. Plates, 8vo. 1900) ........ssscsesseeee 2 


Boston, Extraordinary Receipts and Expenditures] The Department of 
{Advance Sheets], 1893-97. 4to. 1900. Also Municipal _Sta- 
Monthly Bulletin of the Statistics Department. | tistics 

New York. Public Library. Bulletin. (Current The Library 
Be eee ee ot on edgrarn svete <tinasscesssnesetvdlcaosucpedases 

Colonies— 

Cuba. Report on the Census of Cuba, 1899. Plates] The War Depart- 
and diagrams. ‘786 pp., 8vo. Washington, 1900 ment, Washington 
Porto Rico. Census of, Bulletin No. 3, Citzenship, 
Literary, and Education. 8vo. LODO MR ra } Te eS ae 


Actuarial Society of America. No. 23, 1900 ........ss000+ The Society 
American Economic Association. Publications. Third 
series. Vol. 1, No.3. Essays in Colonial inane} The Association 
by Members of the Association. August, 1900........ 
Bureau of Economic Research. Quarterly Bulletin. 
Nos. 1, 2 (Prices, Freight Rates, &c., as shown | The Bureau 
Index Numbers). 2 parts. 8vo. New York, 1900 
Columbia University. Studies in History, Economics, ) 
&e. Vol.xii. Nos. 2, Colonial Emigration Laws...: | 


EE. E. Proper. 3, History of Military Pension Bay P. 8. King 
‘Legislation in United States: W. H.Glasson. No.4, and Son 
History of Theory of Sovereignty since Rousseau: | 
rt Hig MA CPT EE Maik BOY Os © DOU stiesearetm oxaeansoesseccconacitere ste J 
International— 
Bulletin International des Douanes. (Current Tha Board of dende 
Yer EIS ORD MES he ey oes Sate yn cege careaaaa eh ekreh avcont ves eek 


Commission International chargée de reviser la No- ) 
menclature des Causes de Décés. (Classification 
Bertillon.) 1900. Procés-Verbaux. 203 pp., la. 8vo. 
te EON ere Ne Ge ARO ae ainda, te eae eee ea meee 
Nomenclature des Maladies... arrétées par la Com- 
mission internationale ... pour étre en usage a! 7 | 4: 
partir du 1 Jan., 1901 . . . par Jacques Bertillon. poe S ehiltm 
Doe Dag SmeY rw, © ATER, LOU sncsrcasecensereascasteeates ooteiettea 
Statistique internationale résultant des Recensements 
de la Population des divers pays de l Europe pendant 
le 19° siécle et les époques précédentes .. . par 
Jacques Bertillon. 201 pp., la. 8vo. Paris, 1899... J 
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(b) India and Colonial Possessions. 
India, British— 


Financial Statement for 1900-01. (225. ) 60 (Whee. 
Purchased 


Home Accounts. (173.) 1900 ..esecscetrscsssenesnecenseees 
Sanitary Measures in India. Report on, in 1898-99. } 
Vol. xxxit, “[iGd=89 7272 Ol aera eee en aa canes 
Statistics of Production of Tea in India, 1885 to 1899. | The Director-Gene- 
FM 8 cre ae oe od CSRs Gs © | <3 Re oat be r ral of Statistics 
Statistics of Production of Coffee in india, 1885 to | 
1899... 6 pp. jolly... nssspetyniey Meneame aries tee cm scored + 


Trade of India in 1899-1900. Review of. [Cd-881. sis The India Office 
Bengal. Annual Statement of Seaborne Trade and] The Officiating Coi- 
Navigation, 1899-1900. 2 vols. Diagrams, fol. .... lector of Customs 


East India Railway. 109th Report of Directors, and 
Diagrams of Traffic audited 1st half-year of 1900. } The Company 
TCT, , snase die peaedl@ii este seate Vpamea iene pe MEME Fattos bs Sensis <pcay ees 

The Indian Review. Vol. 1, No. 9. Sept. 1900. 
Ti Sc Pearse vitesbns nsneb castaphanrnshs Feb LER MA sp be sacs ps omens ches 


\ The Putuushtes 


Canada, Dominion of — . 
Statistical Year-book of Canada for 1899. 15th atl The Department of 


Gf issues) Servs ADOC eee pee Won hak ty adcnh sranononahees ra deces Agriculture 
Agriculture. Returns of Areas sown and _ crops ) 
harvested on Indian reserves during 1899 ... ....ss.. 
Agriculture and Colonization. Report of Select 
Standing Committee, LOQ0 peck, sis.-casssnyren sand conesncntns canes 
Journals of House of Commons. Appendix to Vol. 34. ‘ Sir J. G. Bourinot, 
Session L809 22 se bein lntcmmcern nach aaeavincsteatentms 1 KOM Gy ul.D- 


Report of Superintendent of Insurance for 1899 ........ 
Sessional Papers. Session 1899. Vols. 13, Secretary 
of State. Justice, Militia. 14, Prohibition Ple- 
biscite, Yukon, Miscellaneous ...........ssssseeeeeceseensees yi 
Chartered Banks. Monthly Reports on. (C bia 
TUTTO Figen t cao opri sce tacerhnlth pret iehsae sont Onin 
Report of hoe Companies and Building Societies for Mri dit Goxgamepe 
1 BOO TB eed SOO pte cipab the egien tin dok Mar Sencar eas pen 
Manitoba, Journals of the Legislative Assembly of | The Legislative As- 
Manitoba. “Session, LO00. M65 90: 9,.0¢ cise tereees-teetoraiean ces sembly 
Oxtario. Bureau of Industries. Report for 1899. 
Parts 1, Agricultural Statistics. 2, Chattel Mos | The Bureau 
RAQER. IPE VO, Ciegecoldaxesvescuetaren7 Ay nks howe uy isin nreRuiby axa vey siasbe 





Royai Society of Canada. Proceedings and Trans- 
actions. Second series, vol. 5. Plates, 8vo. 1899... | The Racieey 
North-West Magazine. Vol. xviii. June, 1900. 
Illustrated. 4to. Winnipeg, 1900.. ee: } The isl beaters 


Ceylon— 
Blue! Blok 1809. cA Maaeek, Ae dees Ae ded Yaiao) reaped: of 
Railways. Annual Report on Government, for 1899.) The General 
POL, Ss. s0Aebdnassienies SrA Oty ctnahatat ie thie a gael oc ie eat ate Manager 


New South Wales — 
Government Railways and Tramways. Report of 
Commissioners for year 1899-1900. Diagrams, fol. } Mr: Thomas Hall 
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(b) India and Colonial Possessions — Contd. 
New South Wales—Contd. 
Statistics of the Seven Colonies of Australasia, 1861) 
LO LOU ERT a) Di Tie AU Osiainrr tele tertess aired sania eaotent ot 
Statistical Register for 1899 and previous years. ‘ The Government 
Parts 10, Financial Institutions; 11, Law andf Statistician 
Crime; 12, Hospitals aad Charities; 13, Miscel- | 
laneous ; 14, Industrial Wages. 8170.........10 sesseesees J 
Statistician’s Report on the .Vital Statistics of New | The Registrar-Gene- 
BUUELLS VY BiGs TOP BOOS) (Sw, 5.tsrks. ini, billed i ral of N.S. Wales 
Wealth and Progress of New South Wales, 1898-99. 
Map. 8vo. Paneth os ee Dead aa The Agent-General 
The New South Wales Contingents to South Africa, for N.S. Wales 
1899-1900.... 2nd edition. Obl. 8vo. Sydney.... 


New Zealand— 
Annual Report of Government Insurance Commis- } 


UMN RPEL CAT ESS MMII POLL, casts iin eotivinieko sb tise sdyits sesdeccesogeareneed | The Government 

Government Insurance Department. Statements in > Insurance Depart- 
connection with valuation of liabilities for triennium | ment, Wellington 
STU PAS POC Le) MOL... wesskbhatatdinea cool sbeds asotae sj 


New Zealand Institute. Transactions and Proceedings. | , : 
Voll B32, HPlatos) Sv02 1900.) sessiosicisarsensssvrsevesessc } pe ee 


Queensland— 
Statistics of the Colony for 1899. Fol .......ee eee 
Vital Statistics, 1899. 40th Annual poe by the 
PM IMGE RS PA EMOLMA LOL. © -cacaseore<ssivedersecnssceivasateveaconenas j 


The Registrar-Gene- 
ral of Queensland 


Rhodesia— 
Information as to mining in Rhodesia, supplied to the 
British South Africa Company. 412 pp., maps, 4to. > Sir Ernest Clarke 
SD HOU) Aer eae rece egal taar enc datee var hawshtog stares hes fans Ssvozihgubece onarea 


South Australia— 


Agricultural and live stock statistics. Season 1899-1900. | The Government 
(Preliminary Tables.) 6 pp., 4t0. ........s0:scsesscseeoveves Statist 
Record of Mines of South Australia. Third edition. 
POR DPy, SV Ol MLS O OTA S. so 2 RIL eat gonsantav anes The Public Actuary, 
Record of Mines of South Australia. Report on Gold South Australia 


discovery at Tarcoola.... 7 pp. Plan, 8vo. 1900 


Straits Settlements— 


The Perak Government Gazette. (Current weekly | The Government 
> Q! nataqyr 
SUITS) Sivnsnstvnge -ertretabren i etnmeet Gidarea sedi geelintries a Secretary 
- Tasmania— 


Statistics of the Colony for 1899. Parts 1, Blue Book; 
2, Population; 3, Vital and Meteorological ; 4, The General 
Interchange ; 5, Finance; 6, Accumulation. Fol. Manager 
Tasmanian Government Railways. Report for 1899. Fol. 


Victoria— 


Australasian Statistics for 1898-99. 55 pp., 8vo. 00 He. “kattatant 


Population of Victoria estimated on 80th June, 1900. Gavibnenone statics 


BEAL oe gy salig exe esis at 24 Inosteotee pao Maton Giddy Ne helasbaescosdioenes wabebiee 
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(b) India and Colonial Possessions—Contd. 
Victoria— Contd. 
Public Library, Museums, and National Gallery. 


Report of Trustees for 1899. 8vo. 1900.........0... There 
Statistical Register of the Colony for 1897 and 1898.) The Public Library 

2 vols., bdards, fol; teak ee Pa eee). cee of Victoria 
Statistical Register of the Colony for 1899. Parts 3, 

Population ; 4, Finance; 5, Vital Statistics, &c. ... {| The Assistant 


Victorian Year-Book, 1895-98. Section III, Inter- ( Government Statist 
change and Vital Statistics. 22nd issue. 8vo. 1900 


Western Australia— 
Import, Export, and Shipping Trade of the Colony] The Collector of 


for first half of 1900. Returns of. Fol. ............... Customs 
Mining Statistics for 1899. Diagram, fol..............0 TF ae oh 
Mines. Report of Department of, for 1899. Fol.,) 

maps ccc. OOO 22 Spee pees eo erect sci Gane | > tas 
Monthly Statistical Abstract. (Current numbers.) Fol. Lean ga SE Bee 


Returns as to quantities and values of gold received at | for W. Australia 


the Mint at various dates. Sheets ............ccceeeeeeeee J 
Supplements to Government Gazette, containing 
Monthly Mining Statistics. (Current numbers) .... | The Registrar-Gene- 
Year-Book for 1898-99. 11th year of issue. Vol. ii. ( ralof W.Australia 
Maps, S60. BVO 1G 1900 eA Se cca lieisioegnecend oer 





(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 
‘United Kingdom— 


Board of Trade Journal. (Current numbers)............08 The Board of Trade 
Companiés’ Bill.) (Bill.79.) aol. | 21900..4 wee Dr. Ginsburg 
; «as The Inspector-Gene- 
Companies (Winding-up). 9th General Annual 5 : 
Report for 1899. (317.) 1900 ccerrserssersssesaseesseseseee a ina A paris 
iquidation 


Foreign Trade and Commerce. Accounts relating to, 
Trade and Commerce of certain Foreign Counts The Board of Trade 
and British Possessions. (Current numbers.) 1900 

Inland Revenue. 43rd Report of Commissioners of, The C eee 
for 1899-1900.. [Cd-347.] Fol. 1900 cesses AS, aaahE aL 

Labour. Report on Changes in Wages and hours of | 
labour in 1899. [Cd-809.] 8vo. 1900 ..........0... | 

Labour. Report on Standard Time Rates of Wages + The Board of Trade 
in United Kingdom in 1900, with comparative Tables. | 


[ Cda61Y Vaso A O00 ensue ca eons hoes J 
Local Government Board. 29th Annual Report.| The Local Govern- 
1899-1900. Diagrams. [Cd-292.] 1900 .............. ment Board 


for 1899. Parts 2, Labour; 3, Output. [Cd-373. | Mining Statistical 
[Cd~S87.] 1 900. che RINE be eae ee, fore de ey ae Branch 

Railway Companies. General Report on Share and 
Loan Capital, Traffic in Passengers and Goods, &c., } The Board of Trade 
for-1899, AEOGs308:8 (1800 .ict kth cea die ee 

Railways in United Kingdom. Summary"of Statistics “77: 
for 1889 and 1895 to 1399. Sheet ss, ipbea euadibonts data } Afr. Jip Bute 


Mines and Quarries. General Report and cara} The Home Ofiice, 


, 
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(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions—Contd. 
United Kingdom— Contd. 

Statistical Abstract for United Kingdom in each of the 
last 15 years, from 1885 to 1899. | Cd-306.] 8vo. 1900 

Strikes and Lock-outs of 1899. Report by Chief 
Labour Correspondent on. [Cd-316.] 1900 ........ 

Army and Militia. Annual Report of Inspector- ) 
General of Recruiting for 1899. [Cd-110.] 1900 ! 

Imperial Revenue. (Collection and Expenditure.) 


The Board of Trade 





DR ON ee agaist Rimes 
Municipal Trading. Report of Select Committee. | 

(House of Lords’. Paper.) (210.) 1900 ©.....,..s08000 
National Debt. [Cd-350.] 1900 vecciccscsssssessesssessseseees | 
Parliamentary Constituencies (Electors, &c.). United 

er ra LG) LIQO Sonn. seczeaiesasstnascagedtecorsvtenaonete> 
Public General Acts passed in 63rd and 64th Victoria, 

Be eee ac ries. 2esikin hseogetarshiodeci panes 
Public Income and Expenditure. (357.) 1900 ........ ates 
Revenue and Expenditure (England, Scotland, and Ire- 

EaMee Wier ER FA) ee LSA fosrsaralc hs ce sch iiedal ccs doasheosdvuyce'yedelisncedsy 
Revenue and Expenditure (England, Scotland, and 

Dr ath Ad BEI Be) MOO AS css casien debasete ves nine dskcnaserr esevonsee 





Telephones. Report from Select Committee on, with 
Minutes of Evidence and Appendix. (883.) 1898 
Vagrant Children relieved. (322.) 1899 ..............s000 
Workmen’s Compensation. Statistics of Proceedings 
under the Acts of 1897 and 1880 during 1899. | 
Br RUS MR ENR car Setas eet vityyscacdbnosus is sti vahcessvowins esapennyie iy 





Great Britain— 

Agriculture. Journal of the Board of. Vol. vii, No.2.) 
ODUCT DG Ps MOM eects areas atedans <p seb eueasiushsveutseccevtactaesetsevoys ' 

Agricultural Returns. Statistical Tables showing | 
acreage under crops and grass, and number of | The Board of Agri- 
horses, cattle, &c., in United Kingdom, 1900............ { culture 

Board of Agriculture. Leaflet, No. 66. Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1900. 4 pp., BV0.......... scenes 

Produce of Wheat, Barley, and Oats, 1900. “Slip, 8yo. J 


England and Wales— 
British Museum. Catalogue of Printed Books. \ PR dnTustees 
CL TMrronk Tin Ven mute 5: 6t1 55052 Sienererschacste Ragas <a 
Kew Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information ................ 
Local Taxation Returns, year 1898-99. Parts 1, 2, 5,6, f Purchased 
OU Nid nnsaico ci Sie cntitivr io ROP eka heniacts aativenings dbase gehiavtabowacgrewass 
London— 
Technical Education Gazette. (Current numbers).... The Board 
London School Board. Report of School Accommo- } , : 
dation and Attendance Goutmstics for year ended ee re eae 
Lady-day, 1900. 2 vols., la. fol. 1900................ 
Strand District. Supplement to Annual Report of 
Medical Officer of Health, being a review of the = 
health of the Strand District . from 1855 to Br. Boer aa 
1900 Man and diagrams, fol <c..vsscd-iscasis-sies aess avs 
Bradford. Report on Health of, for 1899. 8ve. ........ The Medical Officer 
West Hartlepool. Full Abstract of Accounts, pace! Borough Ac- 
1899-1900, and Report thereon. 8yo. 1900 ............ countant 


for London 
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(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions—Confd. 
Ireland— 

Judicial Statistics for 1898, Part 2. For 1899, } 
Parte] and 2+ va. sccteedigds eae tases eeea ete Mea ics es oth cates 

Local Taxation Returns for 1898-99. [Cd-266.] ........ | 

Lunacy, Ireland. 49th Report of Inspectors of 
Lunatics, for 1899.' [Cd. 812.] 8ro. 1900............ 

National Education, Ireland. Appendix to 6éth 
Report of Commissioners for 1898-99. Sections II - Purchased 
and V. 66th Report for 1899-1900... 5 

Reformatory and Industrial Schools of Treland. “B8th | 
Report of Inspector for 1899. [Cd-—345.] Svo. 1900. 

Dublin. Public Health of. Minutes of Evidence 
taken before the Committee of inquiry into. 
[Cd=244.]) 1900 aidascwsrsceperinnetavionsints anc dccecesehepsses J 





Scotland— 

Education. Report of Committee of Council on] The Scotch Educa- 
Education, with appendix, 1899-1900. [Cd-171.} tion Department 

Local Government (Scotland) Act, 1594. Fileoalia’ 
(Scotland). . (L453) @@1 FOO RITA Ali sctacesccsdactecisastes | 

Lunacy. 42nd Annual Report of General Board of + Purchased 
Commissioners in Lunacy for Scotland. [Cd-368. | | 
Bv0.. L9OD : dcccagesttstegeed ete Medatedacss Velaastvtedes ns) eens BO J 


(d) Authors, &c. 
Adams (Henry C.). Public Debts. An Essay in the 
Science of Finance. xi+ 407 pp. 8vo. 1888 ........ 
Allan (Francis J.). Early days and early work of the 
Society [of M.O.H.], with special reference to the +} The Author 
registration of disease. 16 pp., 8vo. 1900 ...........0.. 
Anderson (Adelaide M.). Legislation affecting ic} 


\ Purchased 


The Industrial Law 


conditions of employment in Home-work and Domestic Commiiian 


Industries in England. 31 pp., 8vo. 1900 wu. 
Beal (James), Free Trade in Land: an inquiry into 
the social and commercial influence of the laws of 
succession and the system of entails. 132 pp., 12mo. 
LEB5 Reatildiass Myre vacve lege etekiiecs Mav eaaeanetatas i Udinbubaaeeecln Wieibs 
Bird (Staffard). Tasmanian Finance under lederation. 
A note for the Commonwealth Electors in Tasmania. } Mr. R. M. Johnston 
15 pp., vo. Hobart pl000: casativ.wonniinliideciintnse 
Bourne (Arthur). Annual Premiums deduced from 
half-yearly and quarterly Life Insurance vein te The Author 
14 pp, 8vos New Xorky 1900 syed erntiedecvonllty J 
Brough (Bennett H.). Cantor Lectures [delivered 
before the Society of Arts] on the Nature and Visit} 
of Metalliferous Deposits. 54 pp., plates, 8vo. 1900 
Brown (Nicol), and Turnbull (Charles C.). A Century The Publisher 
of Copper. Part II. 120 pp., 4to. - 1900 «0.0.2.0... } a by is fe 
Canovai ( Tito)— 
La questione bancaria in Italia... 149 pp., Svo.) 
Roma, ‘TES Dai ssi telat ates te hon Monee ed eae 
| 
La questione bancaria. 67 pp., 8vo. Roma, 1893 ... L ‘The Author 
| 
! 


” 


L’Italia presente e i suoi problemi morall- politici- 
economici-finanziari. Note ed Appunti. 166 pp., 
8vo. Roma, 1898 ........... , 


oT Peer ee eee ee eee rer eee errr cree ees) / 
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(d) Authors, &c.— Contd. 
Cauderlier (G.). Les lois de la Population et leur 
application 4 la Belgique. 572 pp., map and diagrams, ¢ Dr. William Ogle 
Dette VOD, SCTE) LOU Hert trent eis bescsadilesseses peo he eal ett 
Cooper (Joseph). Cooper’s Tabuiar Guides (Nos. 1, 2, 
3, and 5) to Ordinary and Industrial Life Assurance. + The Compiler 
UC PACE LLB an MMM ersten Pains x82 eay-tc)ocennecpcoassosroosteom tees 
Crompton (Henry), Industrial Conciliation. 181 pp., 
BULBS er eRe LSS RP REMI cede caunsderevcecdsaticcssn-tobcuahasereteyees cote 
Dalla Volta (Riccardo). La Riforma dei Tributi Pherae 
locali... 152 pp., 8vo. Firenze—Roma, 1899 ........ } Teed fae 


\ Purchased 


9 


COCO POOH HEHEHE HOE HEHEHE TEE ETO HOON Hs HOHE ETE H HEHEHE EERE HE HEHE DERE OERHEEEEEY 


Dutt (Romesh C.). Open letters to Lord Curzon on 
Famines and Land Assessmentsin India, xx +323 Pf Purchased 
SRP ONC seen rasan et alec eton sper tocilecesscnsncesyasendcensees 
Fiorese (Sabino) — 
Storia della Crisi economica in Puglia del 1887 al 
feo iie. 7) v +108 pp., tol Trani, 19009°..:...0..03. The nthor 
Saggio d’ una geografia economica di Terra di Bari... acc 
PRD OCRed ge EPITIM EL OU) Nasi ndcerers se srosesseonguasessesdeeesas sone 
Flux (A. W.). Some thoughts on Industrial Com- 
IRR EO TI aor DUH OV CIN LOUU vay. scrnsesecstscoskereronrsssseneneess ? 
Garcke (Emile). Manual of Electrical Undertakings, | sie ues 
Pot Vek 6. Mater Sry 1900} ice fee pe Ra bHsiers 
Haggard (F. T.). Tables relating to Railway Finance, | ,, é 
with notes thereon. 8 pp., fol. L500 ones. Pretertsqeetate TRCGATRMOE 
Johnston (R. M.)— 
Federal Finance. Observations on the difficulties of ) 
the problem, with an inquiry into their underlying 
causes, with an introduction and appendix by A. 
Inglis Clark. viii+42 pp., 8vo. Diagrams. 1897.... > a 
The Federal Finance Problem. Further observations { 
by, with an introductory note by His Honour Mr. | 
Justice Clark. 17 pp., 8vo. Hobart, 1900 ........ ore 
Krolikowski (Louis). Mémoire historique et politique 
sur l’état actuel de la ville libre de Cracovie. x + — 
BEE Dy OVO. FGPG Les Mo wieexecgarss ovessopseessssecsse¥foe sgeepsorases 
Lawes (Sir John Bennet) and Gilbert (Sir Joseph H.)\— 
Rothamsted Memoirs on Agricultural Chemistry and) 
Physiology. (From the ‘Philosophical ‘Trans- 
actions.”) Vols. i, Reports of Researches on Vegeta- 
tion, published 1861 and 1889. 1, Reports of 
Researches on the Mixed Herbage of permanent 
grass-land, published 1880-82. ui, Reports of 
Researches on Animal Composition, published 1859 
and: 1888. 3 vols.} plates, 4to. 1893....0.0....cccccovéeenes 
Rothamsted Memoirs on Agricultural Chemistry and | The Board of Agri- 
Physiology. Vols. i, Reports of Field Experiments, { culture 
Experiments on Vegetation, &c., &¢., published 
1847-63. ii, Reports of Experiments on the Feeding 
of Animals, Sewage Utilisation, &c., &c., published 
1849-63. iii, Reports of Field Experiments, Experi- 
ments on Vegetation, &c., published 1863-74, iv, 
Reports of Experiments on Feeding of Animals, 
Sewage Utilisation, Ensilage, &c., published 1864-85. 
v, Reports of Field Experiments, Experiments on J 
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(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 
Lawes (Sir John Bennet) and Gilbert (Sir J. H.)—Contd. 
Rothamsted Memoirs—Contd. 
Vegetation, &c., published 1875-83. vi, Reports of } 
Field Experiments, Experiments on Vegetation, &c., | 
published 1884-90. vii (supplementary), Reports | The Board of Agyri- 
of Field Experiments, Experiments on Vegetation, r culture 
on the Feeding of Animals, &c., published 1890-98. | 
7 vols., plates, &c., 8vo. 1893-99........ ee a Pe te J 
Loria (Achille). La Sociologia, il suo compito-le sue 
scuole, 1 suoi recenti progressi. 193 pp., sm. 8vo. + The Publisher 
LOOL se cspuvconccsouche hate sbiaeee Once tenet teres darian tate cgietins Wee 
MM. (A. H. H.). Where we get our Best Men. Some 
Statistics showing their Nationalities, Counties, Tcwns, The A 
Schools, Universities, and other antecedents, 1837-97. e Author 


49 pp., Bvo.: LOO esse stare sence sete crsecuessensvnee csdeseenuen 
Ottolenghi (Constantino). La misura delle variazioni 

dello stato economico delle popolazioni. 43 pp., 8vo. < 

Torino, 1.900) cic coins tae tac-ca ee nena pancorest cecu cg scents 


Infirmary. A strange tale of stifled discussion... . 
23. pp., 870. \Birnn SOs LOO) je secaaee-+2xibesscaemnatiennsaty 
Price (LZ. Z.). Short history of English Commerce er 


Phelps (Lieut.-General A.). The Selly Oak sto. 


Industry. xi+252 pp., sm. 8vo. 1900. Another 
copy presented by the Publisher ............006 skgipsannetadcegs 
Rowntree (Joseph) and Sherwell (Arthur)— 
State Prohibition and Local Option. A reprint of ) 
chapters iii and iv, in the 7th edition of “The | 
r , by ) = 1 
Temperance Problem and Social Reform.” xyi+ + The rae 


255 + 32 pp., maps and plates, 8vo. 1900 ............... 
Recent Criticisms on the Gothenburg System. 32 pp., | 
SVs) INOW OPK Le A tire ctcsnareascccusergirscaeun iboetohacpemeaes te J 


Rozenraad (C.). Table comparing Gold and Silver ) 
Stock of principal Banks of Issue, their Bank Rate, 
Rate of Exchange on London, and price of Govern- 
ment Stocks of certain European countries at end of + The Author 
September, 1899 and 1900, also Table showing Imports 
and Exports of certain countries in first nine months | 
of 1899 and 1900. Sheets _........... naeagaanesaeieimpat es ehecekh J 

Smith (Colonel J. T.). Silver and the Indian a sre 





a remedy for its depreciation, in five Issays... 8vo. 
CLT | vsti gach inn cedksorpins cl pcnasaten ral eeteen a Pee pada neue tae ee 
Stein (Sigmund). Report of the Sugar Beet growing 
experiments in United Kingdom in 1900. 6th Report The Author 
SB pig Bb O sell LOO, Boss chanptdecnngas never sip ssnes *entupng ane bebacnty cutee 
Wamsley (A. W.). ‘The Workmen’s Tages | 


— 


Act as defined by the County Court Judges... 
129 pp.,.8vo. Manchester, [1900] | s.ss.oscscesscsenseonscenee 





(e) Societies, &c. (British). 
Bristol Dock Extension League. Six Leaflets showing alts 
benefits of the extension. S870. 1900 ....ssccccccceccessesee } The League 
British Association, Bradford, 1900— ‘ 
Address to the Economic and Statistics Section, by 
Major P. G. Craigie, President of the Section. } The Author 
+ OLS pp. iO. sae BOU ash vests en re ee ee ; 
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(e) Societies, &c. (British)—Contd. 
British Association, Bradford, 1900—Contd. 

Future Dealings in Raw Produce. Report of Com- 
mittee appointed to report on. 15 pp., diagram, +} Mr. R. H. Hooker 
SEWER ae CL EMM Ne eatne scat MMR aeirded abcde stds ,cs uVoreehn sh ot metOnelzCh cand 
Chartered Accountants of Scotland. Official Directory, 
MRSC ek NR etd IRL c Esai causes scidedcseebns ucbdabserkyAdenttts 
Cobden Club. Leaflets. 121, Sugar Bounties. 122, 
Free Trade and Prosperity. 123, Canadian Prefer- } The Clerk 

SON EMPTIES ON OE LIMO soe Y hd satiidle iovsssuypodensshopstiveeos chia 

Howard Association. Report. October, 1900: ins 


The Secretary 


The Howard Associa- 


Reparation to the Injured and the rights of victims t 
ion 


of crime to compensation, by W. Tallack. 8vo. 1900 
Institute of Actuaries and Faculty of Actuaries— 
Combined experience of Assured lives (1863-93)... ) 
Unadjusted Data. Endowment- Assurances and 
Minor Classes of Assurance, Male and Female. | The Joint Mortality 
Se PRIA yey Ct LAN cosnicbacabetaasdahreiss teeers sconces ioezuotsdexcoes r Committee of the 
Combined experience of Assured lives (1863-93) ... Institutes 
Unadjusted Data. Whole Life Assurances, Males 
and Females. 2 vols., 8v0. 1900 .........ssssssessssenes J 
Institution of Civil Engineers. Minutes of Proceedings. 
Vol. exlii, 1900. Subject-Index to Vols. exix—exlii. 
1894-1900. Also Charter, Bye-Laws, and List of 
EMME AP Ba die ronre, Sea tht ri Stanerighpecesdiisapacacssiayane@osa00s7e 
Iron and Steel Institute. Journal. Vol. lvii, No. 1, 
1900. Plates, 8vo. 1900. And Rules and List of + The Institute 
leavers OF therlnstipiite.: 1900 2222..0.. ci rccasneesecessctnees 
Liverpool Chamber of Commerce. 50th Annual Report] The Chamber of 
Of Counc TOP 89921900, EBVO, 1900 pecissccrscsccdvoeeess Commerce 
London Chamber of Commerce— 
Official report of fourth Congress of Chambers of ) 
Commerce of the Empire, held in London, June, | 








The Institution 


MLNS Sad SPOIL he RR, Sens ona Sepa oksbida hes tvgyed da aceui L 4 
Report of Meeting of Association of Chambers of | 
Commerce, held at Paris, 1900. 30 pp., fol............. J 


Manchester Statistical Society. Transactions. Session 
1899-1900. Also Address by Sir Robert cite, | The Society 
ae pte OY Sige ceevenyatpatead aesaeteess a sant geds coovlls oo Scincarypsaogeentek 

National Association for Prevention of Consuniption. eas 
Report of Council [for 1899]. 15 pp., 8vo. 1900 .... I Thee SoC 

Royal College of Physicians. Catalogue of Accessions 
to Library during year ending July, 1900, with list of + The College 
Pentioatoalas (28 pp. (SVGR LOO oa. .ce cide tecveswevtececsbeusneat 

Royal College of Surgeons of England. Calendar est 


DOCG Wie thits ah iees Seep dete siti oiceaspontves ntuadcaneaenntes | ‘i 
Royal Irish Academy. Proceedings. Vol. vi, No. 1. 
Cotas Le tan eee BREA aes Gg ne, heye cademy 
Royal Society. Reports to the Malaria ie make eale : 
1899-1900. 76 pp., 8vo., diagrams. 1900.............008 AAS, 


Royal Society of Edinburgh— 
Proceedings. Vol. xxii, Sessions 1897-98 and 1898-99. 


BUA CES Cg eee meat Rose dne ign tccrbess tiavcectiedeotbepaercacticejese 
Transactions. Vol. xxxix, Parts 2, 3, 4. Sessions 2s 
1897-98 and 1898-99. Plates, Ato. .......cecccssossresees 


Royal Colonial Institute. Proceedings. Vol. ee vee 
HEE the io elgg 2 Oh ae rata a ae 
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(e) Societies, &c. (British)—Coxtd. 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Statistical Tables of Patients | my. Hospital 
under treatment during 1899. 8VO0......ecseseesseseseteeeees sical 
Society of Accountants and Auditors. List of mpi, The Hosen? 


Articles, Bye-Laws, &c., 1900-01. 8vo. 1900 ............ 
Society for Propagation of Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

Reports for 18Q0, \.’ Biv iss deseel ee oeraetitgr ed ees tae yeas enceteene n 
Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of Ireland. 

Journal, Vol. xi, Part 80, August, 1900. 8vo. ........ ri 


baa College, London. Calendar. Session ee eer The University 


(f) Periodicals, &c. (British). 
Burke’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage, 1900. ] Messrs. Harrison and 
62nd edition, Portrait, la: Svo.” 1900 ...........cccsscserees Sons 
Electrical Engineer’s Central Station Directory, with : 
various Tables «+ ohe SORILQOO Se Byes iis. 8..2487.%;. - Sessfortdes Mr. J. 0. Neumann 
Handy Newspaper List, 1900. (8 V0, ..6i.:..0sdsdeceveensesbeceeniort Messrs.C.& E. Layton 
Official Year-Book of Scientific and Learned Societies for’ P 
LOO x deectausnitees ocevahanl eats Basereties vesicsuahbescdsVeasert salon adriana } urchased 
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ADDITIONS to the Library (see under Library). 
AGRICULTURAL Returns of Great Britain, 1899  . : : ‘ 


General distribution of cultivated land. Produce of crops and live stock. 
Prices of corn. Meat aE IY and ache, 1886-99. Sources of imports of 





wheat, 1890-99 : . . ° : . 
————— ——— 1900 (preliminary state- 
went) . ‘ : : ° : ‘ H : ? : 


Acreage of crops and number of live stock, 1898-1900. Increase or decrease 
of same in 1900 compared with 1899 : . 


——————_—__—___-——— United Kingdom, 1900 . . . 


Acreage under crops and grass, number of live stock, in 1899 and 1900. 
Preliminary statement of produce of wheat, barley, and oats in 1900 


——- — Statistics of different countries (see Craigie) . 
AGRICULTURE. Prices of Wheat and Maize in America (see Hooker) 
Axucononic Beverages in different Countries. Consumption of 

(see Bence-Jones) A : : Ri bet : : : A 
——- Equivalents. Futility of a common standard of . . 
ANNUAL Report of the Council (see Report of the Council) . 
—-———. General Meeting—Proceedings ‘ . 
AREAS of Towns in England and Wales, 1801-91 (see Welton) : 
Army AND Navy. Expenditure of the British Empire (see Dilke) . 
AUSTRALASIAN Colonies, Progress of the. By a Colonial Contributor 





Marked progress in population, live stock, trade, &c. . 

Population of the different colonies now and in 1861 compared. Shipping. 
Imports. Exports. Agriculture. Railways. Finance now and in 1861 

Freedom of interchange likely to lead to greater prosperity 

The mining industry. Output of gold and silver, Need me capital in the 
colonies ’ . ° . . . . . 


Barnes (J. A.).. On Census-Taking and its Limitations : : 


The Society’s continuous efforts in regard to the Census 

Work of the Census (1901) Committee 

Time required to prepare for taking a Census. Ki 

Conditions of Census-taking in India compared with those in ‘Eneland : 

Effect of Loudon Local Government Act of 1899 ; 

Large pai of enumerators needed in India: advantages of a“ ‘ preliminary 
recor 

Staff for abstracting and tabulating the Indian census: methods employed. 
preliminary total reached within ‘five weeks of the Census . 

Disadvantages of ‘enumeration books.” Advantages of a card " system. 
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Nomination Papers of Candidates for Fellowship must be lodged at the: 
Office of the Society at least six days before the date of such Meeting. 





FELLows who may desire to receive Special and Separate Notices of each 
Paper to be read before the Society at the Ordinary Meetings, should 
indicate their wishes to the Assistant Secretary. 





THE Ordinary Meetings of the Society during the Session 1900-01 will. 
be held at 5 p.m., in most cases at The Society’s Rooms, 9, Adelphi 
Terrace, W.C. 





FELLows are entitled to a copy of the Catalogue of the Library and of. 
the Index to the Catalogue. They may be had on personal application at 
the office, or will be forwarded upon the payment of carriage (9d. per 
parcel post). Fellows residing abroad or in the colonies are requested to 
send the necessary amount to cover postage, according to postal circum- 
stances. (Weight, 3 lb. 140z. and 2 1b. 10 oz. respectively.) 





Tue Library and the Reading Room are open daily for the use of Fellows. 
from 10a.m. to 5 p.m., excepting on Saturdays, when they are closed at 
2 p.m. 





FeLLows borrowing books from the Library are requested to be good 
enough to return them with as little delay as possible, but without fail at 
the expiration of a month, and without waiting for them to be recalled. 





Frutows changing their Addresses are requested to notify the same to 
the Society, so that delay or error in forwarding communications, or the 
Journal, may be avoided, 


By ORDER OF THE EXECUTIVE CoMMITTEE. 
ew 
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Particulars of the Papers to be read, and of the time and place of Meeting, will always be found 
in an advertisement on that page of the ‘‘ Times” which faces the leading articles, on the Saturday 
preceding the holding of the } 





fleeting. The advertisement also appears in other London Daily Papers at 
the same time, and to these announcements the attention of Fellows is particularly directed. 


The latest arrangements as to Papers and Meetings up to the time of going to press will be found at 
page vii in each issue of the Journal. 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


WILL BE HELD oN TunspAyY, THE 18TH JUNE, 1901, av THE SocrETY’s Rooms. 
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Programme of the Session 1900-1. 


THE 


ORDINARY MEETINGS 


WILL BE HELD 
In tHe Montus or NoveMBER TO JUNE, 
IN MOST CASES 


AT THE SOCIETY’S ROOMS, 
9, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, W.C., London. 


The Chair will be taken at 5 p.m. on the following dates :— 


Tuesday, Nov. 20. Tuesday, March 19. 
43 Dec. 18. a April 23. 
or Jan. 15. KS May 21. 
* Feb. 19. % June 18. 


SEE NOTE ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE. 





The following Papers have been read (Dec., 1900) :— 


“On the Distribution cf Population in England and Wales, and 
its Progress in the Pericd of Ninety Years from 1801 to 
1891.” By T. A. Wetton, F.C.A. (Read 20th November.) 


‘The State Monopoly of Spirits in Russia, and its Influence on 
the Prosperity of the Population.” By ALExis RarraLovicH. 
(Read 18th December.) 


The following Papers have been offered; and from 
these and from others that may yet be offered, a selec- 
tion will be made by the Council :-— 

The President’s Annual Address. By The Rigur Hoy. Lorp 

AveBory, F.R.S. 

“A Review of Indian Statistics.” By F. C. Danvers. (To be 

read in January.) 

‘** Comparative Naval Power.” By H. W. Wizson. 

“The Shipping Trade of our Seaports, and changes therein 

during the past Twenty-five years.” By Arraur Ler. 

“ The Organisation of Local Statistics.” By Jomnn MAcDONELL, 

(OA Sen by 7 
“The Recent Increase in the Gold Production of the World.” 
By Wynnarp Hooper, B.A. 

“The suspension of the Berlin Produce Exchange, and its effect 
on Corn Prices.” By Rearsatp H. Hooker, M.A. 

“ Statistics relating to Murder and Capital Punishment, being a 
continuation of Dr. Guy’s Paper read in 1875.” By CuarLes 
H. i’. Gorpon. 


6 
ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


AN OUTLINE OF ITS OBJECTS. 


Tne Royal Statistical Society was founded, in pursuance of a 
recommendation of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, on the 15th of March, 1834; its objects being, the careful 
collection, arrang2ment, discussion and publication, of facts bearing 
cn and illustrating the complex relations of modern society in its 
social, economical, and political aspects,—especially facts which can 
be stated numerically and arranged in tables ;—and also, to form a 
Statistical Library as rapidly as its funds would permit. 


The Society from its inception has steadily progressed. It now 
yoossesses a valuable Library of neatly 40,000 volumes, and a 
Reading Room. Monthly meetings are held from November 
ito June,’ which are well attended, and cultivate among its 
Fellows an active spirit of investigation; the Papers read before the 
Society are, with an abstract of the discussions thereon, published 
‘in its Journal, which now consists of sixty-three annual volumes, 
-and forms of itself a valuable library of reference. 

The Society has originated and_ statistically conducted many 
“special inquiries on subjects of economic or social interest, of which 
‘the results have been published in the Journal, or issued separately. 

To enable the Society to extend its sphere of useful activity, and 
-accomplish in a yet greater degree the various ends indicated, an 
increase in its numbers and revenue is desirable. With the desired 
‘increase in the number of Fellows, the Society will be enabled te 
publish standard works on Economic Science and Statistics, 
especially such as are out of print or scarce, and also greatly extend 
its collection of Foreign works. Such a well-arranged Library for 
reference, a8 would result, does not at present exist in England, and 
is obviously a great desideratum. 

The Society is cosmopolitan, and consists of Fellows and 
Honorary Fellows, forming together a body, at the present time, 
of about one thousand Members. 

The Annual Subscription to the Society is Zwo Guineas, and 
at present there is no entrance fee. Fellows may, on joining the 
Society, or afterwards, compound for all future Annual Subscriptions 
by a payment of Z'wenty Guineas. 

The Fellows of the Society receive gratuitously a copy of each 
part of the Journal as published Quarterly, and have the privilege 
of purchasing back numbers at a reduced rate. The Library 
(reference and circulating), and the Reading Room, are open daily, 
for the convenience of Members. 

Nomination Forms and any further information will be fur- 
nished, on application to the Royal Statistical Society, 9, Adelphi 
Terrace, Strand, W.C., London. 
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ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY: 


LIST OF THE SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Note.—Sets—or Copies of any number—of the Journal, or of 
the other Publications of the Society (if not out of print), can be 
obtained of the publisher, E. Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, 
Charing Cross, London, 3.W., or through any bookseller. 





ee Price. 
Proceedings— ne 
Bos piper Lvolow Bro, 1884-37 o.ten \ (Out of print) 
-‘Transactions— 
Vol. 1, part 1. 148 pp. 4to. 1837 ........ ” 
Journal (published quarterly )— fe 
Wolele 262.080. 1698-990 ste! i BARNS 


General Analytical Index to Vols. 1—d0 of the) 
Journal (1838-87). In 4 parts. 8vo— | 
(i) For the First Fifteen Volumes (1838-52 ls ye 
i For the Ten Volumes (1853-62)...........0.. vee PROS 
(111) For the Ten Volumes (1863-72) .............06 
(iv) For the Fifteen Volumes (1873-87) ........ a 
Subject-Index to the Journal. Vols. xxviii— rey se 
PAUECOO- UAE CR A Sk a es 
First Report of a Committee on Beneficent In- | 
stitutions. I. The Medical Charities of the 2s. 6d. 
BEA Cpoliss 2OG, Ppse. BVO... LBST usec. sccesesoseneseses 
Catalogue of the Library— : 
Wye Sea mt Vs pL SITS 555,0, ., ded bederdeerds j TSN, 
Statistics of the Farm School System of the 
Continent (reprinted from the Journal, with “| Is 
Preface and Notes). 63 pp. 8vo. 1878 
Catalogue of the Library— 
iv+573 pp. Cloth, super royal 8vo. tak 
-Index to the Catalogue of 1884— 
i+ 372 pp. Cloth, super royal 8vo. 1886 I 
Jubilee Volume— 
EVCR OTe ior PUNO, OVO. LSB Ogio toaster } 
List of Fellows, Rules and Bye-Laws, Regu- 
lations of the Library, and Outline of the’ Issued 
Objects of the Society, &c. gratuitously 
Corrected annually to 81st December. 8vo. } 


10s. 
10s. 
10s. 6d, 


Price of back Numbers of the Journal, §c., to Fellows only. 

Fellows only, can obtain sets—or single copies of any number—of 
the Journal, or copies of the other Publications, at the Society’s 
Rooms, 9, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, W.C. 

By various resolutions of the’ Council, the prices charged to 
Members are as follows :—(a.) back numbers of the Journal of the 
Society, three-fifths of the publishing price; (b.) each part of the 
General Index to the Journal, 2s. 6d.; (c.) the Jubilee Volume, 5s. ; 
(d.) the Subject Index, 1s. 


Nore.—One or two numbers of the Journal are now out of print. 
* Before 1870 the price varied. 








CONTENTS OF RECENT ISSUES 


Of the Royal Statistical Society’s Journal. 


Vol, LXIII, Part I—March, 1900. PAGE 
The International Money Market. By C. ROZENRAAD ......ceeeseese ones 1— 32 
Discussion on ‘Mr. Rozenrnad 8 Paper tiercscs..toste-+- 0.200. vhantvarecagreanienel 32— 40 
Census-Taking and its Limitations. By J. A. Barnes, C.S. i mayen 4l— 5S 
Discussiqn on Mr. Baings a Paper ocvetcercne t-racchrn acpi evn eecer een 58— 71 
Miscollanen. .2....:c0.., 6.<cohocteeeeaiteses AMER caer re imtpaeeenatcattads vaeattenceeetta pacers meereces 72—159 
Periodical Returns jc ccosssdesedeeesetesee eeepc te sane souvees oncbaeia seas teeae ee 160—182: 


Vol. LXTIII, Part II—June, 1900. 


The Treatment of Juvenile Offenders : together with Statistics of their 
Numbers. (Howard Medal Essay.) By Rosa M. Barrerr .... 183—26h 


Discussion on Miss Barrett's Paper’ ih ..ccscosc-.<-cchssncaevsavcetsovsoccnconteautulene 261—271 
On the Consumption of Alcoholic Beverages. By H. BEnce- 
JONES, BuA caicche te sabes tee sla dice Sy aaah aes eae ee 272—288 
Discussion on Mr. Bence-Jiones's Paper «2. .ih.<yissotesonvtaneeyssiasneoqibeepeupatic 289 —296 
Miscellanen: sc. -dicstiereds eet roctinetaies eR AEE bsg oN a Agjccdatabdadenan tet tach ORCS 297—366 


Vol. LXIII, Part Il1I—WSeptember, 1900. 


Report of the Council for the Financial Year ended 31st December, 
1899, and for the Sessional Year ending 19th June, 1900, 
presented at the Sixty-sixth Annual General Meeting of the 
Royal Statistical Society, held at the Society’s Rooms, 9, Adelphi 
Terrace, Strand, London, on the 19th of June, 1900 wee 367—38O 


Proceedings of the Sixty-sixth Annual General Meeting..............00 381, 382: 


Municipal Finance and Municipal Enterprise. The Annual Address 
of the Right Hon. Sir Henry Hartiry Fowuer, G.C.8.1., M.P., 
President of the Royal Statistical Society, Session 1899- 1900. 


Delivered 1th May; MOO cic. cect Bopha sasvotcacacangetask erage ana 383—407 
Proceedings on Ghe.15in (May, DOOM. Sposecsssehsrqesvecnvaches nary aentorthe steam 408, 409 
The Defence Expenditure of the Empire. By the Right Hon. 
Sir On sRUes WV. DInKRE Dart.) MPO, iist.vsystesetape sameeren tied 410—420 
Discussion on Sir Charles Dilke’s Paper ............ ei tavahi cope ten eee 421—432 
MiecellamGa rc cnses tess sepecappstathearsn nincteegdens Ans Gash bags ete chat beet ake neces pet eee 433—i 26. 


Vol. LXIII, Part IV— December, 1900. 


On the Distribution of Population in England and Wales, and its 
Progress in the Period of Ninety Years from 1801 to 1891. By 


Tomas as WV BLOM BO ite assests iced tiate totem Retest eters 527—589 
Discussion Or MI Welton 8 PR DEF acces: googie sccatirennnvss inte aaa cepmeetenN ee 590—595 
Miscellanea incrsgedodent pict seuss cxncdcdjhewkedsnaay<asssa ih inegltshessiear cones tat ties tess eae 596—700 
Annnal-Index; volrPxiais(l 200) > tis. 20 1 crcccedess tases cere een aes ace 701—7i4 


Appendix. List of Members, Bye-Laws, &0. s.ccsseccrcccesorecesesecescensoeese . i— 80 
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ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY: 


Founded 15th March, 1834, Incorporated 31st January, 1887. 


LIST OF THE FORMER 


Patron and Presidents of the Society. 





Patron, ss 
Ilis Royat Hicuness Tue Prince Consort, K.G.,..... 1840-61 
Presidents, 
The Most Noble the Marquis of Lansdowne, K.G., F.R.S. { Boe 
eircnarnes Lenion, bart., MiP., LL.D., F.R.S. 2... e.e ce 1836-38 
The Rt. Hon.the Earl Fitzwilliam, F.R.S5. 1838-40; 1847-49; 1853-55 
The Right Hon. the Viscount Sandon, M.P. ............ 1840-42 
(afterwards Earl of Harrowby.) 
The Right Hon. the Viscount Ashley, M.P.’............ 1843-45 
(afterwards Earl of Shaftesbury. ) 
Pie kiont Hon.the Lord: Monteagle .... 0... bee ee ee os 1845-47 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Harrowby, K.G., D.C.L.1849-51 ; 1855-57 
Tie ment Honsthe Lord Overstone)........6.6060 cece 1851-53 
erwin, Hons the-Lord Stanley; MIP ie) eee ee es 1857-59 


(afterwards Earl of Derby.) 

The Right Hon. the Lord John Russell, M.P., F.R.S. 2... 1859-61 
(afterwards Karl Russell.) 

The Right Hon. Sir J. S. Pakington, Bart., M.P., G.C.B. .. 1861-63 
(afterwards Lord Hampton.) 


Pe Uae USS 8 See ile se a ee 1863-65 
The Right Hon. the Lord Houghton, D.C.L., F.R.S....... 1865-67 
The Right Hon.W. H. Gladstone, M.P., D.C.L........-.. 1867-69 
W. Newmarch, F.R.S., Corr. Mem. Inst. of France ...... 1869-71 
Waliam Farr, Mile Det Ree... ys SLB RESTS 
SVathiam: A. Gir iss ie See PIS ere. Sole nie o's 1873-74 
ames Heywood. MtA GER AH G.Si fe. Oe eb a 1875-77 
The Right Hon. George Shaw Lefevre, M.P............. 1877-79 


Thos. Brassey, M.P. (now the Rt. Hon. Lord Brassey, K.C.B.) 1879-86 
The Right Hon. Sir James Caird, K.C.B., F.R.S. ........ 1880-82 


Sire OUert Gillen us :G. Oe kL ADE eo yeu it ee ols cof « 1882-84 
Siehaweor VW ahawsonr kK GiM. GO. Bice ols oe 1884-86 
The Right Hon. Viscount Goschen, F.R.S.............4. 1886-88 
i Graham: BaliourpMPDRlikt RiSw alee eor -.. 1888-90 
Predenc | Movat, MiDi Olsen Oise tah os 1890-92 
PHEressHOOLD SLE DC. Ul i.e ees Ure le a. wy 1892-94 
The Right ioneine:bordiParrery) oe eo kw os 1894-96 
Sobre lou on Martin, MAAR bUASet) eee Abe. oe, 1896-97 
Sir Alfred Edmund Bateman, K.C.M.G. ..........cccec. 1897 


The Right Hon. Leonard H. Courtney, M.A., M.P. ...... 1897-99 
The Right Hon. Sir Henry H. Fowler, G.C.S.I., M.P..... 1899-1900 
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LIST OF FELLOWS. 





Those marked ec have Served or are Serving on the Council. 


‘3 d have made Presentations to the Library. 
‘4 p have contributed Papers to the Society. 





Those marked thus * have compounded for their Annual Subscriptions, 


The names of Present Members of Council are printed in SMALL CAPITALS. 


Year of 
Election, 


1900 
1900 
1888 





1884 
1879 
1876 


1898 





1896 — 


lod p | 


cd 





Abbott, Samuel W., M.D., 
142, State House, Boston, Mass.. U.S.A. 
Ablett, Cecil Gerard, 
Standard Bank Chambers, Port Elizabeth. 
Ackland, ‘Thomas G., F.I.A., 
10, Church-crescent, Muswell-hill, Highgate, N. 
Acland, The Right Hon. Arthur Herbert Dyke, M.A., 
Westholme, Scarborough. 
Acland, Sir C. Thomas Dvke, Bart., 
Killerton, Exeter. 
Acworts, WitirAmM Mircuetr, M.A, 
18, St. James's-place, S.W. 
Addington, Right Hon. Lord, 
24, Prince’s-gate, S.W. 
Adler, Marcus Nathan, M.A., F.I.A., 
1, Bartholomew-lane, E.C.; and 22, Craven- 
hill, W. 
Agius, Edward Tancred, 
3, Belsize-grove, N.W. 
Akers-Douglas, The Right Hon. Aretas, M.P., J.P., 
Chilston-park, Maidstone, Kent. 
Aldwinckle, Thomas Williams, 
1, Victoria-street, S.W. 
Alexander, Alfred J., 
Bristol Waterworks Company, Bristol. 
Allan, Fiancis John, M.D., 
5, V'avisteck-stveet, Strand, W.C. 


Year of 


Election. 


1889 
1896 


1876 
1899 
1898 


1893 
1889 | 
1886 

1871 | 


1890 
1897 
1884 


1895 


1872 
1892 
1897 
1888 
1900 
1888 


1893 | 


1892 


1865 


1893 | 





d 


d 


d p 





LIST OF FELLOWS. li 


Allen, Frank, J.P., 
78, Tinakire-road, Wellington, N.Z. 
Allen, George Berney, 
Caunpore, N.W.P., India; and 138, Prince’s- 
gardens, S. W. 
Allen, John T. R., 
15, Norfolk-road, Brighton. 
Allen, Richard James, 
Cotton Assocn., Ltd., St. Wary’s-gate, Manchester. 
Allen, William Henry, 
Bromham House, Brouham, near Bedford. 
Anderson, Herbert William, 
Halling, Kent. 
Anderson, John Andrew (Alderman), 
Faversham, Kent. 
Andras, Henry Walsingham, F.L.A., 
Provident Life Office, 50, Regent-street, W. 
Angus, R. B., 
Montreal, Canada. 
Ann, Alfred E., F.R.G.S., 
Tower Chambers, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 


| Anning, Edward Herbert, F.R.G.S., 


78, Cheapside, B.C. 

Anning, Edward James, 
78, Cheupside, ELC. 

Arbuthnot, Gerald Archibald, 
Hollingbourne Manor, Maidstone. 


Archibald, William Frederick A., M.A, 








4, Brick-court, Temple, h.C. 


_ Argyle, Jesse, 


67, Mildmoy-park, N. 


| Arnold, William, 


11, Albion-street, Hanley, Staffs. 
Asch, William, 
4, Albert Mansions, 118, Victoria-sireet, S.W. 


| Aston, William Henry, 


Eagle Wharf-road, N. 


_ Atkinson, Charles, 


61, Margravine-gardens, West Kensington, W. 
Atkinson, Frederick J., 
Deputy Account: ant General, Calcutta, India. 


'*Atkinson, Robert Hope, 


New York Life Insurance Co., Place d Armes, 
Montreal. 


| AveBury, Ricgur Hon. Lorp, F.R.S. (President), 


High Elms, Farnbro’, R.S.O., Kent. 
Aves, Ernest, M. PAG 
18, Primrose-hill-road, Nott: 


Year of 


Election. 


13872 
1872 
1892 


1889 
1873 


cd 


led 





icd p 


d 
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“Babbage, Major-General Henry Prevost, 


Mayfield, Lansdown, Cheltenham. 


-* Backhouse, Edmund, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Trebah, Falmouth. 
Bacon, George Washington, F.R.G.S., 
127, Strand, W.C. 


Battery, ArtHUR HutcuHeson, F.I.A.. 


26, Mount Ephraim-road, Streatham, S.W. 
Baily, James ‘Thomas Herbert, 
56, Charing Cross, SIV. 


Bain, William Whyte (General Assurance Co.), 


141, West George-street, Glasgow. 
Baines, JERVOISE ATHELSTANE, OC.S.[., (LZon 
Secretary), 
23, Kensington Park-gardens, W. 
Baldwin, Alfred, M.P., J.P., 


Kensington Palace Mansions, S.W. 


- Balfour, The Right Hon. Arthur J., M.P., F.R.S., 


10, Downing-street, S.W. 


Balfour, "The Right Hon. Gerald William, M.P., 


0, Whitehall Court, S.W. 


*Barfoot-Saunt, William Henry, 


Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 


' Barlow, William Henry, F.R.S., C.E., 


High Combe, Old Chariton, Kent. 


*Barnardo, Thomas John, F.R.C. S., Kdin., 


St. Leonard's pee Surbiton. 
Barnes, Joseph Howard, F.1.A., 

70, Lombard-street, £.C. 
Barratt, Thomas J., 

79, New Oxfor d-street, W. 


“Barrett, Thomas Squire, E:Z.5.,, MAT cooe., 


Rose Cottage, Milifield-road, Widnes, 


| Barry, Sir Francis Tress, Bart., M.P., 


St. Leonard’s-hill, Arilage: 


—*Bartlett, Frederick W.., 


17, Melford-road, Dulwich Common, S.E. 
Bastable, Professor C. F., M.A., LL.D., 

6, Trevelyan-trr., Brighton-rd, Rathgar ,Co. Dubiin. 
Bate, George, 


Year of 


flection. 


1877 


1885 
1877 


) 


1873 | 


1871 
1900 


1875 | 


1875 
1882 


1884 


1882 
1899 
1886 
1890 


1892 
1884 
1878 


1897 
1888 


1895 


cedp 





1884 


1884 


1890 


1891 | 
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d 


ed 
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BATEMAN, Sin ALFRED Epmunp, K.C.M.G. (/Zonorary 
Vice-President), 
Board of Trade, Whitelall-gardens, S.W. 
Batten, John W., Q.C., 
3, Harcourt-buiidings, Temple, EC. 
Bayfield, Arthur, 
95, Colmore-row, Birmingham. 
*Baynes, Alfred Henry, F.R.G.S., 
19, Furnival-street, Holborn, B.C. 


'*Baynes, William Wilberforce, F.I.A., 


Pickhurst Wood, Bromley, Kent. 
Beamish, Henry Hamilton, 

Flope Estates, Hewaheta, Ceylon. 
“Beardsall, Francis E. M., 

63, Br own-street, Manchester. 


*Beaufort, William Morris, Be tsk concn by. tree: 


18, Piccadilly, W. 


*Beazeley, Michael Wornum, M.A., 


Worting, Basingstoke. 


_ Bedford, James, 


Woodhouse Cliff, Leeds. 


*Beeton, Henry Ramie (6a, Austin Friars, E.C.), 


9, Maresfield-gardens, Hanipstead, N.W. 


| Beeton, Mayson M., B.A., 


Hox sey Hall, Nor folk. 


- Begg, Ferdinand Faithfull, 


Bartholomew House, EC. 


| Bell, Frederick, F.1.A., 


Imperial Life Office, 1, Old Broad-street, E.C. 


| Bell, Frederick William, 


P.O. Box 250, Cape Town, S. Africa. 
Bell, James T., 

Northcote, Dowanhill, via Glasgow. 
Bence-Jones, Henry R., B.A.,, 

Board of Trade, Whitehall-gardens, S.W. 
Bennett, William, 

City Mutual Life Ass. Soc., Melbourne. 


'*Benson, Godfrey R., 


23, The Grove, Boltons, S. VW. 


' Bentinck, Lord Henry, M.P.. 


| 


13, Grosvenor-place, S.W. 


“Bentley, Richard, F.R.G.S., 


Upton, Slough, Bucks. 
Berg, Wilhelm, 
| 21, Mincing-lane, B.C. 
Berry, Arthur, M.A., 





King’s College, Cambridge. 
Berry, Oscar, ©.C., F.C.A., 
Monument House, Monument-square, E.C. 
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Year of 


Flection. 


1900 
1875 
1869 
1851 
1897 
1888 
1899 
1881 
1898 
1898 
1884 


1881] 
1887 
1890 
1880 
1885 
1887 
1898 
1885 
1888 
1900 
1899 
1876 
1894 








ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


Bethell, Alfred James, 

Middlesthorpe Lodge, Dringhouses, York. 
Bevan, Thomas, 

Stone-park, near Dartford, Kent. 


p |*Beverley, The Hon. Mr. Justice Henry, 


ad 


a 


cd 


cdp 


cdp 








Nascot Lodge, Watford. 
Biddle, Daniel, M.R.C.S., L.5.A., 

Charlton Lodge, Kinyston-on-T hames 
Biggs, John Thomas, J.P., 

Woodlands, Aylestone, Leicester. 
Billinghurst, Henry K., 

35, Granville-park, Blackheath, S.E. 
BrrcHENOUGH, Henry, M.A., 

Macclesfield. 
Bishop, George, 

113, Powis-street, Woolwich. 
Blount, Edward Thomas Joseph, F’.F.A., A.1.A,, 

Standard Insurance Co., Shanghai, China. 


*Blyth, Sir James, Bart., 


Stansted, Essex. 
Boileau, John Peter H., M.D., &c. (Brigade-Surgeon 
Lieut.-Col.), 
Trowbridge, Wilts. 
Bolitho, Thomas Robins, 
Trengwainton, Hea Moor, R.S.O., Cornwall. 
Bolling, Francis, 
2s Laurence Pountney-hill, E. C. 
Bolton, Edward, J.P., 
Clifton House, Beverley-road, Hull. 
Bolton, Joseph Cheney, 
Carbrook, Larbert, Stirlingshire. 
*Bonar, James, M.A., LL.D., 
Civil Service Commission, Westminster, S.W. 
Bond, Edward, M.P., 
Elm Bank, Hampstead, N.W. 
Bone, Albert Ebenezer, 
Knutsford House, Larkhall-lane, Clapham, S. W. 
Boorn, Cuar_es, D.Sc., P.R.S. (ZZon. Vice-President), 
9, Adelphi-terrace, W.C. 
Bottomley, George, 
Arbourfield House, Derby. 
Bottomley, Harry, 
Borough Treasurer, Guildhall, Plymouth. 
Bourne, Arthur (Equitable Life Office), 
120, Broadway, New York, U.S.A. 
BoweEn, Horack GEORGE, 
Bank of England, E.C. 
Bow ey, ArTuur Lyon, M.A., 
Waldeck House, Southern-hill, Reading. 


Year of 


Election. 


1879 
1886 
1894 
1883 
1875 
1888 
1900 
1873 


1890 
1875 
1900 
1886 
1880 
1873 


1884 





cd 


edp 


cdp 


cdp 
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Bowley, Edwin, 
29, Croftdown-road, Highgate. N.W. 
Boyle, Sir Courtenay, K.C B. 
Board of Trade, Whitehall-gardens, S.W. 
Brasroox, Epwarp Wirrram, U.B., F.S.A,, 
28, Abingdon-street, S.W’. 
Braby, Frederick, F.0.S8., F.G.S.. 
Bushey lodge, Teddington. 
Braby, James, J.P., 
28, First Avenue, Hove, Susser. 
Bramwell, Sir Frederick J., Bart., D.O.L., F.R.S 
d, Great George-street, Westminster, S. W. 
Branford, Victor Verasis, M.A., 
5, Old Queen-street, Westminster, S.W. 
Brassey, Toe Riaur Hon. Lorp, K.C.B. (Honorary 
Vice-President), 
4, Great George-street, S.W.; and 24, Park- 
lane, W. 
*Braye, The Right Hon. Lord, 
Stanford Hall, Market Harbro’; and 7, Buck- 
ingham-gate, S.W. 
Brooke, C. B., 
16, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 
Broom, Andrew, A.C.A., 


ne 








Haglehurst, Staines, Middlesex. 
Broomhall, George James Short, 
17, Goree Piazzas, Liverpool. 
Brown, Alexander Hargreaves, M.P., 
12, Grosvenor-gardens, S.W. 
*Brown, Daniel Maclaren, junr., 
P.O. Box 187,Corru Linn, Port Elizabeth. 
Brown, James William Bray, F.S.A.A., 
Corporation-street, Birmingham; and Moseley, 
Worcestershire. 
Browne, Edward William, 
33, Poultry, ELC. 
Browne, Thomas Gillespie C., F.I.A., 
11, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Bullock, Charles J., Ph.D.., ) 
Williams College, Williamstown, Mass., U.S.A. 
“Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson, Bart., M.P., 
Druid’s Cross, Wavertree, Liverpocl. 
*Burdett, Sir Henry Charles, K.C.B., 
The Lodge, Porchester-square, W. 
*Burdett-Coutts, The Right Hon. the Baroness, 
1, Stratton-street, W.; and Holly Lodge, High- 
gate, N. 
Burdett-Coutts, William, M.P., 
1, Stratton-street, Piccadilly, W. 
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Year of | 


Klecti m, 


1897 


1895 


1880 


1872 | 


1898 


1886 
1893 | 


1892 | 


1889 
1891 
1900 
1881 
1872 
18938 
1888 
1893 
1900 








Pp 





d 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY: 


| Burke, David, A.I.A., F.I. Inst., 
| Royal Victoria Life Ins. Co., Montreal, Canada. 
_ Burrup, John Arthur Evans, 


The Custom House, Calcutta, India. 
Burt, Frederick, I’.R.G.S., 

Uplands, Stoke Poges, near Slough, Bucks. 
*Burton, The Right Hon Lord, 
Chesterfield House. Mayfair, W.; and Range- 





more, Burton-on-Trent. 

Burton, William Roland, 

c/o Colonial Mutual Life Ass. Soc., Cape Town. 
Bush, Baron William de, F.C.8., 

Preshaw House, near Bishop's Waltham, Hants. 

*Bushill, Thomas William, 

Longfield, Bubbenhall, via Kenilworth. 
By worth, Charles Joseph,J.P.,F.S.A.A.( Town Clerk), 

Lown House, Cape Town, South Africa. 





Cairnes, Frederick Evelyn, 

Killester House, Raheny, Co. Dublin. 
Campbell, Charles William, 

H.B.M. Consulate General, Shanghai, China. 
Campbell-Colquhoun, Rev. John Erskine, 

Chartwell, Westerham, Kent. 
Cannan, Edwin, M.A,, 

1, Wellinaton-square, Oxford. 
Cannon, Henry W. (Chase National Bank), 

15, Nassau-street, New York, U.S.A. 
Canovai, Commendatore Tito, 

Bank of Italy, Rome. 
Carden, Lionel Edward Gresley, 

H.M. Consul, Mexico. 

*Carillon, J. Wilson, F.S.A., F.R.G.S., 
The Chimes, Richmond, Surrey. 
*Carpenter, Henry Saunders, 

Beckingtun House, Weighton-road, Anerley, SE. 
Carr, Ebenezer, 

24, Coleman-street, Bank, E.C. 
Carr, William Robert Taylor, 

Monument House, Monument-square, EC. 
Carter, Adolphus Hugh, 

32, Crayford-road, Tufnell-park, N. 








~* 
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Year of 
Election. 


1890 *Carter, Eric Mackay, A.I.A., F.C.A., 

33, Waterloo-street, Birmingham. 

1883 | d  |*Carter, Joseph Robert, 

Liosslyn, Rectory-road, Rickmansworth, ITe;ts. 


1878 *Casley, Reginald Kennedy, M.D., 
Ipswich. 
1881 Causton, Richard Knight, M.P., 


12, Devenshire-place, Portland-place, W. 
1884 | d_ |*Chailley-Bert, Joseph, 
44, Chaussée d Antin, Paris. 


1880 *Chamberlain, The Right. Hon. Joseph, M.P., F.R.S., 
40, Prince’s-gardens, S.W. 
1898 Chapman, Edward Stuart, 


6a, South-side, Clapham-common, S. W. 
1886 | ad *Chapman, Samuel, F.I.Inst., 
227—228, Gresham House, Old Broad-st., EC. 





1892 *Chatham, James, F.I.A., F.F.A., 
Inverleiih Park House, Edinburgh. 
1851 *Cheshire, Edward, 


3, Vanbrugh-park, Blackheath, S.E. 
1886 | dp |*Chisholm, George Goudie, M.A., B.Sc., F.R.G.S., 
09, Drakefield-road, Upper Tooting. 


1900 Clark, John 8., 
110, Boylston-street, Boston, Mass., USA. 
1888 Clarke, C. Goddard, J.P., 


Fairlawn, 157, Peckham Rye, S.E. 
1882 | d  |*Clarke, Sir Ernest, M.A., F.L.S., F.S.A, 
13a, Hanover-square, W. 








1877 *Clarke, Henry, L.R.C.P., 
| A1.M. Prison, Wakefield, Yorks. 

1890 Clarke, Henry, J.P., 

Cannon Hall, Hampstead, N. W. 
1899 Claughton, Gilbert IL., 

The Priory, Dudley. 
1899 Clay, Walter Gorst, M.A., 

5, Paper-buildings, Temple, E.C. 
1869 | ¢ Cleghorn, John, 

3, Spring-gardens, S.W. 
1853 Clirehugh, William Palin, F.I.A., 

66, Cornhill, B.C. 
1889 Coate, James, 

Lea Coombe House, Axminster. 
1884 Cockshott, John James, 

24, Queen’s-road, Southport. 
1887 | c¢ CouHEN, NATHANIEL Lovrs, 

11, Hyde Park-terrace, W. 
1859 Coles, John, F.LA., 


39, Throgmorton-street, E.C. 
1892 p |*Collet, Miss Clara Elizabeth. M.A., 
Kirkdale, Woodside, Wimbleden. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1887 
1895 
1882 
1891 





“1895 


1830 
1899 
1862 


1899 


1890 
1891 
1894 
1878 
1892 
1890 
1900 





d 


d 


C.Gip 


ad 


cd p 


cd p 








LOYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY ; 


Collet, Sir Mark Wilks, Bart., 


2, Sussex- -square, W.; and St. Cler e, Sevenoaks. 
Collins, Howard James, 


The General Hospital, Birmingham. 


*Collum, Rev. Hugh Robert, M.R.I.A., F.R.C.L., 


Leigh Vicarage, near Tonbridge, "Kent. 
Cooper, Joseph, 

60, Park-street, Farnworth, near Bolton. 
Corbett, John, 

Impney, Droitwich. 
Corgialegno, M., 

George-yard, Lombard-street, ELC. 
Cork, Nathaniel, F.R.G.S., 

18, Birchin-lane, ELC. 


_ Cornwallis, Fiennes Stanley Wykeham, 


Linton-park, Maidstone, Kent. 
Costello, James Edward, 
_ 38, Throgmorton-avenue, B.C. 
Cotterell-Tupp, Alfred, 
17, Devonshire-terrace, Hyde-park, W. 
Court, Stephen E., 
17, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
Courtnty, THe Rient Hon. Leonarp Henry, 
M.A. (Honorary Vice-President), 
15, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S. W. 
Cox, Harold, 
6, Raymond-buildings, Gray's Inn, W.C. 
Craggs, John George, F.C.A.(Craggs, Turketine § Co.), 
52, Coleman-strect, E.C. 
Craicir, Masor Parrrox GEORGE (Vice-President 
and Hon. Foreign Secretary), 
6, Lyndhurst-road, Hampstead; and 4, White- 
hall-place, S.W. 
Craik, Sir Henry, K.C.B., LL.D., 
Scotch Education Depart., Whitehall, S.W.; 
and Moor Cottage, Great Berkhamsted, Herts. 
Crawrorp, RicHARD FREDERICK, 
4, Whitehall-place, S.W. 
*Crawley, Charles Edward (Controller General), 
Hyderabad, Deccan, India. 
Crease, Major-General John Frederick, C.B., 
United Service Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Crewdson, Ernest, 
Castle Meadows, Kendal. 
Cripps, Charles Alfred, Q.C., 
1, Essex-court, Temple, E.C. 
Croal, David Octavius, 
11, Abchurch-lane, B.C, 
Crowley, George, 


City Mutual Life Ass. Soc., Ltd. OS aed! Nise W, 


Year of | 
Election 


1900 
1883 
1879 


1900 
1900 
~ 1886 
1885S 
1898 
1880 
1873 
1897 
1892 
1893 
1869 
1896 
1899 
1888 
1899 
1899 





cd 


ad 


cap 
cd p 


d p 





LIST OF FELLOWS. L9 


Crowley, Michael, F.C.A., F.S.A.A., 

16, College Green, Dublin. 
Cunningham, Rev. William, M.A., D.D., 
2, St. Paul’s-road, Cambridge. 
Curtis, Robert Leabon, F.8.1., J.P., 
120, London Wall, E.C. 

Ozarnikow, Ceesar, 
29, Mincing-lane, E.C. 


Da Costa, José Simao (Garantia da Amazonia), 
Belem do Para, Brazil. 
Dale, Charles Ernest, F.5.A.A., 
Oid Calabar, West Africa. 
Dale, Sir David, Bart., 
West Lodge, Darlington. 
Dangerfield, Athelstan, A.C.A., 
56, Cannon-street, H.C. 


*Danson, Francis Chatillon, 


Liverpool and London Chambers, Liverpool. 
Danvers, FREDERICK CHARLES, 

The Park, Addlestone, Surrey. 
Danvers, Sir Juland, K.C.8.L., 

103, Lexham-gardens, Kensington, W. 


*Darwin, Major Leonard, R.E., F.R.G.S., 


12, Kgerton-place, S.W. 
Dash, William Lawson, J.P., 

301, Pitt-street, Sydney, N.S.W. 
Davidson, Captain J. H. D., 

_ Box 1463, G.P.O., Sydney, N.S. W. 

Davies, James Mair, 

168, St. Vincent-street, Glasgow. 
Davies, Theodore Llewelyn, 

The Treasury, Whitehall, S.W. 
D’Avigdor-Goldsmid, Osmond Elim, 

Somerhill, Tonbridge, Kent. 
Dawson, G. J. Crosbie, M. Inst. ©.E., F.G.S., 

North Staffordshire Railway, Stoke-upon- Trent. 
Dawson, Miles Menander, 

11, Broadway, New York, U.S.A. 
Dawson, Sidney Stanley, A.C.A., 

39, Dale-street, Liverpool. 

B2 
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Year of 


Election. 


1897 


1892 
1900 
1890 
1866 


1897 
1889 
1889 
1899 


1889 
1878 


eee 


ad 


d 





ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY: 


Deane, Albert Bickerton, 

35, Great George-street, Westminster, S.W. 
Debenham, Frank, 

1, Fitzjohn’s-avenue, Hampstead, N.W. 
De Broé, Emile Conrad De Bichin, 

41, Belsize-avenue, N.W. 


*De Ferrieres, The Baron Du Bois, J.P., 


Bays Hill House, Cheltenhum. 
Defries, Wolf, B.A., 
Arden, Portmore-park, Weybridye. 
De la Plaza, Victorino, LL.D., 
The Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway Co., 
9, New Broad-strect, B.C. 
Denne, William, 
Phillimore, Wetherill-road, New Southgate, N. 
Denny, John Thavies, 
42, Devonport-road, Shepherd's Bush, W. 
Dent, Edward, 
2, Carlos-place, Grosvenor-square, W. 
Dent, George Middlewood, 
13, Chambres-road, Southport. 
De Rothschild, Leopold, J.P., D.L. (Alderman), 
0, Hamilton-place, Piccadilly, W. 
De Smidt, Henry (Permanent Under-Sceretary), 
‘ape Town, Cape Colony. 
Dever-Summers, Frank, 
39, Hervey-road, Blackheath, S.E.; and 
National Liberal Club, S.W. 
Dewar, William Nimmo (Standard Life Assurance Co.), 
28, Hlizabeth-str eet, Sydney, N.S.W. 
Dewsnup, Ernest Ritson, M.A., 
Technical College, Huddersfield. 
Dickinson, Willoughby Hyett, 
51, Campden-hill-road, W. 


cd p |*Dilke, The Right Hon. Sir Charles Wentworth, Bart., 


d 


d 


M.P., LL.M., 
76, Sloane-streei, S.W. 
Dobson, Goland Burton, 
58, Lincoli’s Inn Fields, W.C. 
Double, Alfred, C.C., 
92 and 93, Fore-street, E.C. 
Doubleday, William Bennett, 
123, Tulse-hill, S.W. 
Dougharty, Harold, A.I.A., 
London and Lanes. Life Office, 66 and 67, 
Cornhill, B.C, 
Douglas, J., 
LL. Railway House, Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. 
Doyle, Patrick, C.E., F.G.S., M.R.A.S., 
Calcutta. 


Year of. 
Election 


1894 


1890 


1888 
1885 
1883 


1896 
1880 
1885 
1885 
1895 
1899 
1889 
1896 








cd p 


d p 


d 


cdp 


cdp 


LIST OF FELLOWS. ry 


Dracr, Georrrey, M.A.,, 

15, Wilton-place, S.W. 
Drummond, Charles James, 

21, Dalmore-road, West Dulwich, S.E. 
Dudfield, Reginald, M.A., M.B., 

19, Blomfield-road, Maida Vale, W. 
Dudley, The Right Hon. the Earl of, 

7, Carlton Gardens, SW. 
Dun, John, 

Parr’s Bank, Bartholomew-lane, E.C. 
*Dunraven, The Right Hon. the Earl of, K.P., 
Kenry House, Putney Vale, S.W. 

Dyer, William John, 
17, Montpelier-row, Blackheath, S.E. 





Earnshaw, Jacob, 

Prudential A ssnee. Bldgs.,78, King-st. Manchester. 
Kckersley, J. C., M.A., F.R.G.S., 

Ashfield, Wigan. 
EpGrwortH, Prorressor Francis Ysipro, M.4&., 

PCr; 

5, Mount Vernon, N.W.; and All Souls’, Oxford. 
Edwards, Charles Lewis, 

748, Avenida de Mayo, Buenos Aires. 
Egerton of Tatton, The Right Hon. Earl, 

7, St. James’s-square, S.W. 
Elliott, Thomas Henry, C.B., 

Board of Agriculture, 4, Whitehall-place, S.W. 
Elliott, Wiliam, 

P.O. Box 42, Lower St. George’s-st., Cape Lown. 
Eliott, William, junr., 

P.O. Box 1583, Johannesburg, South Africa. 
Elwell, Wilham Lenry, 

38, Parliament-street, S.W. 
Erbardt, William, 

7, Bury-strect, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
Everett, Percy Winn, 

Elstree, [Terts. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1892 
1875 
1888 
1889 
1878 
1900 
1890 
1898 
1882 
1894 
18938 
1894 
1899 
1889 


1884 


1892 


1900 | 
1888 | 








1598 


1585 


1900 
1896 
1893 


d 


d 





ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY: 


Faber, Harald, 
Fiona, Lennard-road, Penge, 8.E. 
Faraday, Frederick J., 
17, Brazennose-street, Manchester. 
Farlow, A; R. King, 
4, King-street, Cheapside, E.C. 
Farnworth, Edward James, 
26, Winckley-square, Preston. 
Farren, George, J.P., M.Inst.C.E., 
Carnarvon. 
Farrer, The Right Hon. Lord, 
Abinger Hall, Dorking. 
Faulks, Joseph Ernest, B.A., F.I.A., 
187, Lleet-strect, H.C. 


*Fawcett, Mrs. Millicent Garrett, 


2, Gower-street, W.C. 
Fell, Arthur, M.A., 

46, Queen Victoria-street, F.C. 
Fellows, Rowland Hill, F.I.A., 

32, Honiton-road, Kilburn, N. W. 
Fenwick, John Fenwick, 

Spencer House, Wimbledon-common. 
Field, John William (Gas Light and Coke Company), 

FTorseferry-road, Westminster, S.W. 
Finch, Henry Hobson, 

29, Kensington Gardens-square, S.W. 


*Finlay, Major Alexander, 


The Manor House, Little Brickhill, Bletchley, 
Bucks. 


*Finnemore, The Hon. Mr. Justice R. I., F.R.G.S., 


Supreme Court, Pietermaritzburg, Natal. 

Fisher, George, J.P., M.H.R. (Chevalier of the Order 
of Crown of Italy), 

Ffill-street, Wellington, New Zealand. 
Fisher, Professor Irving, Ph.D., 

Mission-hill, Santa Barbara, California, U.S.A. 
Fisher, Walter Newton, F.C.A., 

4, Waterloo-street, Birmingham. 
Fisk, George William Victor, 

142, Holborn-bars, ELC. 


*Fitz-Gerald, Lt.-Col. Wm. G., M.A., F.R.Hist.S., 


F.R.S.L., 
Conneragh, Youghal, Ireland. 
Fleming, Owen, Assoc. R.I.B.A., 
25, Cockspur-street, S.W. 
Fletcher, Benton, 
44, Bankside, Southwark, S.E., 


dp |\*Flux, Professor Alfred William, M.A. (Owen’s 


College), 
57, Par-onage-road, Withington, Manchester. 


Year of 


Election. 


1882 
1896 
1889 
1898 
1893 


1884 
1897 
1899 


1868 
1900 
1893 
1878 
1894 
1887 
1899 
1886 


1887 
1890 
1886 
1878 


a 


cd 
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LIST OF FELLOWS. 


Foley, Patrick James (Pearl Insurance Coinpany), — 
Adelaide-place, London Bridge, E.C. 
Folkmar, Professor Daniel, D.S.S., D.U., Paris. 
University of Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 
Foot, Alfred, 
Thurles, 35, Thornhill-rcad, Croydon. 
Forster, John Walter, 
3, Ossington-villas, Nottingham. 
Fortune, David, J.P., 
84, Wilsoa-street, Glasgow ; and 19, Rowallan- 
gardens, Partick, Glasgow. 
Fosbery, William Thomas Exham, 
The Castle-park, Warwick. 
Fountain, H., 
44, Parliament-street, S.W. 
Fow er, THe Rigor Hon. Sir Henry HArceey, 
G.C.S.1., M.P. (Honorary Vice-President), 
9, Clements-iane; and 191, Queen’s Gate, S.W. 
Fowler, William, 
43, Grosvenor-square, W. 
Fox, Aithur Wilson, 
Asst. Labour Commr., Board of Trade, S.W. 
Fox, Stephen Newcome, ; 
12, Cromwell-crescent, South Kensington, S.W. 
Foxwell, Professor H. Somerton, M.A., 
St. Johns College, Cambridge. 
Francis, Joseph, 
10, Finsbury-square, EC. 
Frankland, Frederick William, F.L.A., 
New York Life Office, 346, Broadway, New York, 
Franklin, Arthur Ellis, 
21, Cornhill, F.C. 
Fream, Professor William, B.Sc.,Lond., ULL.D., 
PLS. EGS, 
The Vinery, Downton, Salisbury. 
Freeman, T. Kyffin, F.G.5., 
35, Whitehall-park, N. 
Freestone, John, 
9, Arthur-street, Nottingham. 
Fuller, George Pargiter, 
Neston-park, Corsham, Wilts. 
Fuller, William Palmer, 
2, Verulam-buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 


2-4 


Year of 


Election. 


1852 
1860 
1887 
1889 
1899 
1895 
1880 
1899 
1896 
1885 
1871 
1889 
1867 


cd p 


d 


d 


NOYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY: 


Galsworthy, Sir Edwin Ilenry, J.P., 

26, Sussex-place, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
Galton, Francis, F.R.S., F.R.G.S., 

42, Rutland-gate, S.W. 
Garcke, Emile, 

Donington House, Norfolk-streei, Strand, W.C. 
Garland, Nicholas Surrey, 

Finance Department, Ottawa, Canada. 
Garnon, Edward William, 

63, Moorgate-street, E.C. 
Garvan, John Joseph, 

Citizen's Life Assurance Co., Sydney, N.S.W. 

*Gates, John Benjamin, A.C.A., 

47, Warwick-street, Regent-street, W. 
Gelling, Benjamin Richard, 

Mutual Life Assn.of Australasia,5, Lothbury, E.C. 
Gerlich, Hermann Gustav, Dr. Jur., 

70, Avonmore-r'oad, West Kensington, W. 
Gibb, George S., 

North-Eastern Railway Company, York. 
Gibbs, George Sleight, 

Marsh End, Hope, Sheffield. 
Gibson, George Rutledge, 

5d, Broadway, New York City, U.S.A. 


cd p |*Girren, Sir Rosert, K.C.B., LL.D., F.RB.S. 


Cc P 


(Honorary Vice-President), 
40, Brunswick-road, Hove, Brighton. 
Gilbert, William H. Sainsbury, 
70, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C. 
Gladwell, Sydney William, 
28, Victoria-street, S.W. 
*Glanville, Silvanus Goring, 
Lloyds, B.C. 
Glover, Sir John, J.P., 
88, Bishonsgate-street Within, F.C. 
Goad, Charles E., M. Am. and Can. Soe. C.E., 
53, New Broad-st., E.C.; and Montreal, Canada. 


cdp | Gomme, Grorce Laurence, F.S.A,, 


d 


d 


24, Dorset-square, Marylebone, N.W. 
*Gonner, Professor Edward C. K., M.A., 

University College, Liverpool. 
Goodsall, David Henry, F.R.C.S., 

17, Devonshire-place, W. 
Goodsir, George ( Weddel & Co.), 

16, St. Helen’s-place, E.C. 
Goodwin, Alfred, M.A., 

2, Charles-road, St. Leonards, Sussex. 
Gordon, Charles H. F., 

40a, Park-road East, Acton. 
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1868 


1892 
1873 
1887 
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GoscHEN, The Rieutr Hon. Viscount, 
(Ylonorary Vice-President), 
Seacoxrheath, Hawkhurst, Kent. 
*Gosset, John Jackson, 
Thames Ditton, Surrey. 
Gouge, Herbert Dillon, 
Public Actuary, Adelaide, S.A. 
Goulding, William Purdham, F.8.1., 
41, Moorgate-st., E.C.; and 18, Mercers-rd., NV. 
Gover, Frederic Field, 
10, Lee-park, Blackheath, S.E. 
Graham, P. Anderson, 
1, Buxton-road, Chingford, Essex. 
*Gray, The Hon. James McLaren, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
6, Albemarle-strect, Piccadilly, W. 
Green, John Little, 
Langholn, Embleton-road, Lewisham, S.E. 
Green, Joseph Shaw, 
11, Alill-street, Warrington. 
Gretton, John, M.P., 
Burton-on-Trent. 
Gribble, George J., 
Henlam Grange, Biggleswade. 
Griffith, Edward Clifton, 
teliance Office, 71, King William-street, EC. 
Guthrie, Charles, I'.C.A., 
London Bank of Australia, Melbourne, Victoria. 
Guthrie, Edwin, 
Victoria-park, Manchester. 
Guyot, Yves ( Deputé), 
$5, Rue de Seine, Paris. 
*Gwynne, James Eglinton A., J.P., F.S.A., 
Lolkington Manor, Polegate, Sussex. 
Gwyther, John Howard, 


13, Lancaster-gate, W. 


Hadfield, Robert A., 
Fairfield, Sheffield, 
*Hagceard, Frederick T., 
1, Broadwater Down, Tunbridge Wells. 
Haldeman, Donald Carmichael, 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
17 g 18, Cornhill, ELC. 
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Hall, Sir John, K.C.M.G., 
FTororata, Canterbury, New Zealand. 
Hall, Thomas, 
Railway Commissioners’ Offices, Sydney, N.S. W. 
Hallett, Thomas George Palmer, M.A., 
Claverton Lodge, Bath. 
Hamilton, Sir Edward W., K.C.B., 
The Treasury, Whitehall, S.W. 
Hamilton, The Right Hon. Lord George Francis, M.P. 
17, Montagu-street, Portman-square, W. 


*Hammersley, Hugh Greenwoud, 


14, Chester-square, S.W. 


*TTancock, Charles, M.A., 


2, Cloisters,Temple, E.C.; and Reform Club,S.W. 
Hankey, Ernest Alers, 

ITinxten Hall, Saffron Walden, Essex. 
Hansard, Luke, 

68, Lombard-street, F.C. 


*Harcourt, Right Hon. Sir William Vernon, Q.C., 


MCP Ros, 
Reform Club, S.W. 


*Hardcastle, Basil William, 


12, Gainsborough-gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 
Hardcastle, Frank, 
87, Lancaster-gate, W. 


| Harding, G. P., 


Golfers’ Club, Whitehall-court, S.W. 
Hardingham, Frederick Robert, 

88, Albion-street, Leeds. 
Hardy, George Francis, F.I.A., 

Universal Life Ass. Soc., 1, King William-st.,E.C. 


_ Harrap, Thomas, 


143, Stamford-street, Ashton-under- Lyne, Lanes. 
Harris, David, 

Caroline-park, Granton, Edinburgh. 
Harris, Frank Drew, M.B. (Lond.), D.P.H., 

Cowley-hill, St. Helens, Lancashire. 
Harris, Walter Fred., F.I.C.A., 

16, Parliament-street, Hull. 
Harris, William A., F.R.S.8.A., 

Phenix Chambers, Rachange, Liverpool. 
Harris, William James, 

Halwill Manor, Beaworthy, N. Devon. 
Hartley, Edwin Leach, M.A., 

4, Paper-buildings, Temple, E.C. 
Harvey, Alfred Spalding, B.\., 

67, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Harvey, Baldwin S., 

67, Lombard-street, E.C. 
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1896 
1897 
1895 
1898 
1896 
1887 
1896 
1884 
1889 
1865 
1855 
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1881 
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1886 
1892 
1878 
1900 
1879 
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Hawkins, Willoughby R., 
Bute Docks, Cardiff: 
Hayakawa, &., 
The Treasury, Tokio, Japan. 
Haynes, Thomas Henry, 
Rough Down, Boxmoor, Herts. 
Hayward, Thomas Ernest, M.B. (Lond.), F.R.C.S., 
Clipsley Lodge, Haydovk, near St. Helens. 
Heap, George, 
The Charterhouse, Charterhouse-square,E..C, 
*Heap, Ralph, 
1, Brick-court, Temple, B.C. 
*Heaton-Armstrong, William Charles, J.P., 
30, Portland-place, W. 
Hedley, Robert Wilkin, 
41, Parliament-street, Westminster, S.W. 
*Hemming, Arthur George, F.LA., 
12, King William-street, F.C. 
Hendriks, Augustus, F.L.A., 
7, Cornhill, B.C. 
*HENDRIKS, FREDERICK, F.i.A., 
7, Vicarage-gate, Kensington, W. 
Hepburn, Arnold, 
21, Ling field-road, Wimbiedon. 


Heriot, George (J. Pirie §: Co.), 


5, Whittington-av., Leadenhall-st., EC. 


_ Herring, George, 


1, Hamilton-place, Piccadilly, W. 
Hertz, Henry Anthony, 
29, Buckingham Palace Mansions, S.W, 
Hewart, Miss Beatrice, B.Sc., Lond., 
43, Parliament-street, S.W. 
Hewat, Archibald, F.I.A., F.F.A., 
22, George-street, Edinburgh. 
Hewins, Professor W. A. 5., M.A., 
10, Adelphi-terrace, W.C.; and The Rowans, 
Putney Lower Common, S.W. 
Hewitt-Fletcher, Stanley, A.C.A., 
Administration House, Zomba, B.C\A. 
Hibbert, H. F., 
8, Park-road, Chorley, Lancashire. 
*Higes, Henry, LL.B., 
The Treasury, Whitehall, S.W. 
* Hill, Frederick Morley, 
22, Richmond-road, Barnsbury, N. 
Hillingdon, The Right Hon. Lord, 
67, Lombard-street, B.C. 
Hoare, H. N. Hamilton, 
121, Sloane-street, S.W. 
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Hodgson, William Gill, F.S.A.A., 
Municipal Buildings, West Hartlepool. 
Hogg, Quintin (Alderman), 
2, Cavendish-nlace, W. 
Hollams, John, 
52, EKaton-square, 8S. W. 
Holland, Hon. Lionel Raleigh, B.A., 
15, Savile-row, W. / 
Holland, Robert Martin, 
68, Lombard-street, E..C. 
Hollerith, Herman, Ph.D., &c., 
1054, 31st-street, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 
Holliday, John, M.A., F.LA., 
1, Grove-road, New Southgate, N. 
Hollington, Alfred J., 
Aldgate, E. 
Ilooker, Sir Joseph Dalton, G.C.S.1., F.R.S., &e., 
The Camp, Sunningdale. 
*Tooker, Reginald Hawthorn, M.A., 
3, Gray’s Inn-place, W.C. 
Hooper, Angus, 
Montreal, Canada. 
Hooper, George Norgate, 
Elmleigh, Hayne-road, Reckenham, Kent. 
Ilooper, Wynnard, B.A., 
13, Sumner-place, Onslow-square, S. W. 
Hopkins, John, 
Littie Boundes, Southborough, Kent. 
Hopkins, John Castell, 
d1, Richmond-street West, Toronto. 
*Hopkinson, Samuel Day, 
75, Old Broad-street, F.C. 
Hopper, Charles T., 
149, Broadway, New York, U.S.A. 
Houldsworth, Sir William H., Bart., M.P., 
35, Grosvenor-place, S. W. 
Howell, Francis Buller, 
2, Middle Tempte-lane, F.C. 
Howell, George, 
Hampden House, Ellingham-road, Shepherd's 
Bush, W. 
Howell, Price, 
Lindfield, near Sydney, NuS.W. 
Howell, Walter J., 
Board of Trade, S.W. 
Hudson, Thomas, 
8, Helix-gardens, Brixton, S.W. 
Hughes, Arthur John, C.J.E., M.I.C.E., 


14, Jairington-gardens, Eastbourne. 
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1874 
1893 
1883 
1900 
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1887 
1864 
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Humpnreys, Nort ALGERNON (Hon. Secretary), 
General Register Office, Somerset House, Strand. 
Humphreys-Owen, Arthur Charles, M.P.. 
Glansevern, Garthmyl, Moutgomeryshire. 
Hunt, Richard Aldington, A.I.A., 
County-buildings, Corporation-street, Birmingham. 
Hunt, William C., 
Census Office, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 
Hunter, George Burton, 
Wallsend-on- Tyne. 
Huth, Ferdinand M., 
12, Lokenhouse-yard, B.C. 
Hyde, Clarendon G., 
75, Gloucester-terrace, Hyde-park, W. 
Hyde, Henry Barry, 
5, Haton-rise, Ealing, W. 
Hyde, Hon. John, 
1458, Euelid-place, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


Ingall, Godefroi Drew, F.LS., 
Auckland, New Zealand. 
*Ingall, William ‘Thomas Fitzherbert Mackenzie, 
13, Pinfold-road, Streatham, S.W. 
*Inelis, Cornelius, M.D., 
Athenceeum Club, S.W. 
Ingram, Eustace, 
24, Princess-road, Brownswood-park, .N. 
Irvine, Somerset William D’Arcy, J.P., 
Equitable Life Office of United States, Brisbane. 
*Ivey, George Pearse, 
39, Denmark-villas, West Brighton. 


*Jackson, The Right Hon. William Lawies, M.P., 
Chapelallerton, Leeds. 
Jamieson, George, C.M.G., 
The Tha'ched House Club, St. James’s-st.. S.W. 
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Janson, Frederick Halsey, F.L.S., 
22, College-hill, Cannon-street, E.C. 
Jay, E. Aubrey Hastings, 
Tower Flouse, Woolwich. 
Jenney, Charles Albert, 
58, William-str eet, New York City, U.S.A. 
Jennings, Arthur Seymour, 
62, Barry-road, East Dulwich, S.E. 
*Jersey, The Right Hon. the Earl of, P.C., G.C.B., 
Osterley-park, Isleworth. 
Johnson, Edwin Eltham, 
110, Cannon-street, E.C. 
Johnson, George, 
8, Lhe Terrace, Palmerstone-road, Wealdstone. 
J ohnson, John Grove, 
23, Cross-street, ‘Finsbury, EC. 
J ohnson, Walter, 
Rounton Gr ange, Northallerton. 
Johnston, James, 
National Liberal Club, S.W. 
Johnstone, Edward, 
Queensbur Yy South- road, Clapham-park, S.W. 


*Jones, Edwin, J.P., 


141, Caniion- -street, E.C. 
Jones, Hugh Richard, M.A., M.D., 

58a, "Grove-str eet, Liverpool. 
Jones, J. Mortimer, 

12, Nicholas-lane, E.C. 
Jones, Theodore Brooke, 

70, Gracechurch-street, E.C. 

*Jordan, William Leighton, 

25, Jermyn-street, S.W. 
Jourdan, Francis, 

Normount, Torquay, Devon. 
Justican, Edwin, F.I.A., 

St. Mildred’s House, Poultry, E.C. 


Karminski, Eugene, 

Credit Lyonnais, 40, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Karpeles, Benno, LL.D., 

xix/2 Arm Cruster ‘gasse 6, Vienna. 
Kay, Duncan James, 

Drumpark, Dumfries, N.B. 


Year of 


Election. 


1885 
1884 
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Keen, William Brock, 
3, Church-court, Old Jewry, ELC. 
Kelly, Edward Festus, 
182—184, High Holborn, W.C. 
Kettiz, Joun Scors, F.R.G.S8., LL.D., 
27, Compayne-gardens, West Hampstead. 
Kemp. John, 
46, Cannon-street, E.C. 
*Kennedy, Sir Charles Malcolm, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
4, Louisa-terrace, Exmouth, South Devon. 
Kennedy, John Gordon, 
Foreign Office, 8. W. 
Kennedy, J. Murray, 
New University Club, St. James’s-street, S.W. 
*K ennett-Barrington, Sir Ty Hunter, M.A., Li M. 
57, Albert Hall Mansions, S.W. 
Kent, Arthur C., 
47, Buckingham Palace-road, S.W. 
*Kenyon, James, M.P., 
Walshaw Hall, Bury, Lancashire. 
Kershaw, John Baker C., F.LC., 
Faraday House, Charing Cross-road, W.C. 
*Keynes, John Neville, M.A., D.5Sc., 
6, Harvey-road, Cambridge. 
Kimber, Henry, M.P., 
79, Lombard-street, ELC. 
Kimberley, The Right Hon. the Earl of, M.A., P.C., 
35, Lowndes-square, S.W. 
*King, Arthur William Waterlow, 
Orchard House, Gt. Smith-st., Westminster, S.W. 
*King, Bolton, B.A., 
Gaydon, Warwick. 
Kinnear, Walter Samuel, B.A., 
Royal Exchange Ass. Co. 595 College- -grn., Dublin. 
Kirkcaldy, William Melville, 
Eglinton, Dunedin, ings: New Zealand. 
*Kitson, Sir James, Bart., NGP., J.Ps 
Gledhow Hall, Leeds. 
Kloetgen, W. J. H., 
34, Gutter-lane, Cheapside, E.C. 
Knights, Jolin Martin, 
39, Tennyson-avenue, Kast Ham, Essex. 
*Kusaka, Yoshio, 
Fir st National Bank, Tokio, Japan. 
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Lake, Cuthbert Joseph, F.S.L, 
25, Bucklersbury, H.C.; and Heage House, 
Crouch-hill, N. 
Lamperd, Frederick, 
Normanville, Constitution-hill, Ipswich. 
Latham, Baldwin, M.Inust. C.E., 
Parliament-mansions, Victoria-street, S.W. 
Latham, Stanley A., A.C.A., 
2, Hare-court, Temple, E.C. 
“Lawrence, Frederick William, M.A., 
Mansfield House, Canning Town, EF. 
Lawson, William Ramage, 
Finchley Lodge, North Finchley. 
*Leadam, Isaac Saunders, M.A., 
1, The Cloisters, Temple, E.C.; and Reform 
Club, S.W. 
Leathes, Stanley M., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Lee, Arthur, 
16, Berkeley-square, Clifton, Bristol. 
*Leete, Joseph, 
36, St. Mary-at-hill, E.C.; and Eversden,'S. 
Norwood-park. 
L’Estrange, Charles James, 
6, Blythswood-square, Glasgow. 
LerEvre, THe Ricur Hon. Grorce Suaw, M.A., 
J.P. (Honorary Vice-President), 
18, Bryanston-square, W. 
Leitch, Alexander (Scottish Provident Institution), 
17, King William-street, E..C. 
Leon, Herbert Samuel, 
Bletchley-park, Bletchley, Bucks. 
*Le Poer-Trench, Col. The Hon. W., R.1i., J.P., 
3, Hyde Park-gardens, W. 
*Le-Roy-Lewis, Herman, B.A., 
Westbury House, Petersfield, Hants. 
Leveaux, Arthur Michael, A.I.A., 
28, A bingdon-street, Westminster, S.W. 
Lewis, Robert, 
1, Bariholomew-lane, E.C. 
|*Liberty, A. Lasenby, 
The Manor Louse, The Lee, near Gt. Missenden, 
Bucks. 
*Lines, William Edward, 
2, Hssex-court, Temple, B.C. 
Litkie. Valerian A., 
39, South-street, W. 
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Llewelyn, Sir John T. D., Bart., 
Penllergare, Swansea. 
Lloyd, Wilson, J.P., F.R.G.S., 
Park Lane House, Wood-green, Wednesbury. 
Locn, Cuar.es 8., B.A., 
Drylaw Hatch, Oxshott, Leatherhead. 
Logan, James Patterson, 
6, Springtield-gardens, Springfield, Clapton, N. 
*LONGSTAFF, GEORGE BLUNDELL, M.A.,M.D., F.R.C.P., 
Highlands, Putney Heath, S.W. 
*Lornie, John Guthrie, J.P. (of Birnam & Pitcastle), 
Rosemount, Kirkcaldy, N.B. 
Lough, Thomas, M.P., 
49, Ashley-gardens, Westminster, S.W. 
'*Low, Malcolm, 
22, Roland-gardens, S.W. 
Lowe, Thomas Enoch, F.S.A.A., 
89. Darlington-street, Wolverhampton. 
Lucas, Sir Thomas, Bart., J.P., 
| Broad Sanetuary-chambers, Westminster, S.W. 





-*Mabson, Richard Rous, 
“ The Statist,” 51, Cannoa-street, F.C. 
*Macandrew, William, J.P., 
| Westrrood House, near Colchester. 
Macaulay, Thomas Bassett, 
) Sun Life Assurance Co., Montreal, Canada. 
McCabe, William, LL.B., F.I.A. (North American 
Life Ass. Co.), 
112 to 118, Aing-street West, Toronto, Canada. 
McCankie, James, 
| 63, George-street, Edinburgh. 
M’Clean, Frank, 
Rusthall House, Tunbridge Wells. 
_ McCleery, James Carlisle, 
| 7, Upper Lountain-street, Leeds. 
| MacDonald, Mrs. Margaret Ethel, 
3, Lincolv’s Inn Fields, W.C. 
-*Macdonald, Robert Alexander, 
| Royal Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh. 
MAcDONELL, JOHN, C.B.. LL.D., 
Room 183, The Royal Courts of Justice, W.C. 
'*McEwen, Laurence '’., 
clo. R. A. McLean, 1, Queen Victoria-st., E.C. 
| McUlardy, Coghlan McLean, J.P., 
| 1, Greaville-place, Cromwell-road, 8. W. 
G 
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Mackay, Thomas, 
14, Wetherby-place, S.W. 
*Mackenzie, Colin, F.R.G-S., 


McKewan, William, 
Elmfield, Bickley, Kent. 
*McLean, Robert Allan, F.R.G.S., 
1, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
Macleod, Reginald, C.B. (egistrar-General), 
Somerset House, W.C. 


|*Maclure, Sir John William, Bart., M.P., J.P., D.L., 


‘urlton Club; and The Home, Whalley Range, 
Manchester. 
MecNiel, Henry, 
10, Walbrook, E.C. 
Macpherson, Hugh Martin, F.R.C.S, (nspector- 
General), 
6, Arlington-street, S.W.. 
MacRosty, Alexander, 
West Bank, Esher. 
*MacW harrie, Niel Matheson, 
Conservative Club, St. James's, S.W. 
Maidment, Thomas, 
Insurance Chambers, King’s-road, Southsea. 
Malleson, Frank R., 
Diaton Manor House, Winchcombe, Cheltenham. 


'*Manson, Frederick William, 


Ringmer, near Lewes, Sussex. 
Manuel, James, 
36, Vittoria-street, Ottawa, Canada. 
*Maple, Sir John Blundell, Bart., M.P., 
8, Clarence-terrace. Regent’s-park, N.W. 
Marshall, Professor Alfred, M.A., 
Balliol Croft, Madingley-road, Cambridge. 
Marshall, W. Bayley, M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.M.E., 
Struan, Richmond Mill, Edgbaston, Birminglan. 
Martin, James, 
4, King-street, Cheapside, E.C. 
Martin, John Roxburgh, 
The Treasury, Sydney, N.S.W. 
*Martin, Richarp Bippuipy, M.A., M.P. (Vice- 
President and Treasure) 
10, Hill-street, Berkeley-square, W. 
Mason, William Arthur, 
dla, Colmore-row, Birmingham. 
Massingberd, Stephen, B.A., 
Gunby Hall, Burgh, Lincolnshire. 
*Mathers, John Shackleton, 
Hanover House, Leeds, Yorkshire. 
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Medhurst, John Thomas, I.S.A.A., 
City of London College, White-street, Moor- 
fields, B.C. 
'*Meikle, James, F.I.A., 
6, St. Andrew’s-square, Idinburgh. 





Mend], Sigismund Ferdinand, 

14, Devonshire-street, Portland-place, W’. 
Merton, Zachary, 

6, Green-street, Park-lane, W. 
Miller, James William, M.A., 

Marine Lodge, Claremont-road, Howth, Co. 

Dublin. 

Miller, John W., 

Scottish Widows’ Fund, 28, Cornhill, B.C. 
Mills, Major Henry Farnsby, 


Milner, His Excellency Sir Alfred, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., 
Government House, Cape Town. 
Milnes, Alfred, M.A.. 
44, Goldhurst-terrace, S. ITampstead, N. W. 
Mistri, Nusserwanji Rustom}i, 
4, Bruce-lane, lort-Bombay. 
*Mocatta, Frederick D., F.R.G.S8., 
9, Connaught-place, W. 
Modi, Limji Cursetji, M.S.A., F.I.Inst., 
Palli Hill, Bandora, Bombay. 
Moffat, Robert J., 
Bank House, Cambridge. 
*Molloy, William R.J., M.R.LA. (Wational Education 
Board), 
78, Kenilworth-square, Rathgar, Dublin. 
*Moon, Edward Robert Pacy, M.P, 
32, Egerton-gardens, W. 
Moore, Arthur Chisholm, 
23, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 
Moore, Charles Rendall 
137, Brockley-road, Lewisham High-road, S.E.. 
*Moore, John Byers Gunning, 
Loymount, Cookstown, Lreland. _ : 
Morgan, Edward (Prudential Ass. Co., Ltd.), 
5, Stepney-street, Lianelly, S. Wales. 
Morgan, Percy Charlton, 
5, Victoria-street, S.W. 
*Morris, James, M.D., F.R.C.S., 
13, Somers-place, Hyde Park-square, W. 
Morris, John (17, Zhrogmorton-avenue, /.C.), 
34, Hyde Park-square, W. 
Morris, Thomas Morgan, F.R.C.L, 
45, Queen-street, Neath, South Wales. 
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2, Embankment-gardens, Chelsea, S.W. 
*Mosley, Tonman, 

Bangors, Iver, Uxbridge. 
Mowsray, Sir Ropert Gray Cornisn, Bart., M.P. 

10, Little Stanhope-street, S.W. 
Moxon, Thomas B., 

Lanes. and Yorks. Bank, King-st., Manchester. 
Muir, Robert, junr., 

Clydesdale, Wolseley-road, Crouch-end, N. 
Muirhead, Henry James, 

Fairfield, Hythe, Kent; and Reform Club, S.W. 
Muirhead, James Muirhead Potter, 

Grahamstown, South Africa. 
Mukerji, Benoy Vehari, B.A., B.Litt., 

St. Andrew’s College, Gorakhpur, N. W.P., India. 
Mullins, George Lane, M.A., M.D., 

Murong, A lbion-street, Waverley,Sydney, N.S. W 
Murphy, Shirley Foster, M.R.C.S., 

22, Endsleigh-street, Tavistock-square, W.C. 
Murray, Adam, 

Hazeldean, Kersal, Manchester. 


| Naoroji, Dadabhai, 


Washington House, 72, Anerley-park, S.E. 
*Nathan, Henry, 


Nerson, Francis Gustavus Pautus, F.I.A., 
93, Adelaide-road, South Hampstead. 
Nesbitt, Thomas Huggins (Vestry Clerk), 
Mount-street, Grosvenor-square, W. 
Neumann, Joseph Oscar, 
139, Salisbury-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 
Nevill, Charles Henry, 
11, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
Newcomb, Harry T., LL.M. 
Columbia University, Washington D.C., U.S.A. 


_ Newey, William Lewis, F.S.A.A., 


39, Temple-row, Birmingham. 
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University of Edinburgh. 
Nightingale, Miss Florence, 
10, South-street, Park-lane, W. 
*Noble, Benjamin, F.R.A.S., 
Westmorland House, Low Fell, Gateshead. 
Norman, General Sir Henry Wylie, K.C.R., 
G.C.M.G. 
85, Onslow-gardens, S.W. 
North, Simon Newton Dexter, 
70, Kilby-street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
Northampton, The Most Hon. the Marquess of, 
51, Lennox-gardens, S.W. 
Northbrook, The Right Hon. the Earl of, G.C.S.I., 
D.C.L., 
4, Hamilton-place, Piccadilly W. 


Oakley, Sir Henry, 
37, Chester-terrace, Regent’s-park, N.W.. 
O’Connor, John Edward, M.B., B.Ch., 
1, Surrey-street, Lowestoft. 
O’Connor, Percival C. Scott, 
Chapra, Bengal, India. 
O’Connor, Vincent C. Scott, 
Authors’ Club, 3, Whitehall-court ; and clo W-- 
Watson § Co., 7, Waterloo-place, S.W. 
*Oelsner, Isidor, 


Ogle, William, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P., &c., 

10, Gordon-street, Gordon-square, W.C. 

*Oldham, John, 

River Plate Telegraph Company, Montevideo.. 
Oldroyd, Mark, M.P., 

FHyrstlands, Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 
Olney, George Washington, LL.B., 

58, William-street, New York City, U.S.A. 
Onslow, The Right Hon. the Earl of, G.C.M.G., 

Clandon-park, Guildford, Surrey. 
Oppenheim, Henry, 

16, Bruten-street, Bond-street, W. 
Ormond, Richard, 

24, Grainger-strect West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Ormsby, John Yeaden, 

Ontario Mutual Life Ass. Co., Woodstock, 

Ontario. 
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Owen, Edgar Theodore, 

Registrar of Friendly Societies, Perth, W.A. 
Owen, Evan Frederick, A.1.A., 

Actuary for Friendly Societies, Melbourne 


*Page, Edward D. (Faulkner, Page, § Co.), 


Box 843, 60, Worth-street, New York City. 
Pain, James, 
Lowlands, Wallington, Fareham. 
Paish, Georze, 
* The Statist,” 51, Cannon-street, EWC. 


ed p |\*Palgrave, Robert Harry Inglis, F.R.5., 


Belton, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk. 
Pannell, William Henry, F.C.A., 

Library Chambers, Basinghall-street, B.C. 
Park, David Francis, C.A., F.F.A., A.LA., 

39, Lombard-street, EC. 
Parker, Archibald, 

Camden Wood, Chislehurst, Kent. 
Parry, Thomas, 

Grafton House, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Paterson, John, 

1, Walbrook, E.C. 
Pattullo, James Durie, 

71, King William-street, E.C. 
Paul, Hlenry Moncreiff, 

12, Lansdowne-crescent, Notting-hill, W. 
Paulin, David, 

6, Forres-street, Edinburgh. 
Payne, Alexander William, F’.C.A., 

70, Finsbury -pavement, B.C. 


*Peace, Sir Walter, K.C.M.G., 


26, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. 


*Pease, Sir Joseph Whitwell, Bart., M.P., 


Hutton Hall, Gisborough, Yorks. 

Peixotto, M. Percy (U.S. Equitable Life Office), 
36s, Avenue de l’ Opéra, Paris. 

Penn-Lewis, William, 
48, Spring field-road, Leicester. 

Perris, George Herbert (Literary Agency of London), 
5, Henrietta-street, W.C. 

Peters, John Wyatt, 
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Petheram, Frederick William, F.C.A., 
M oor field-chmbrs., 95, Finsbury-pavement, E.C. 
Peto, Sir Henry, Bart., M.A., 
Chedington Court, Misterton, Crewkerne, Somer- 
setshire. 
Phelps, Lieut.-General Arthur, 
23, Augustus-road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
*Phelps, The Rev. Lancelot Ridley, M.A., 
Oriel College, Oxford. 
Phillips, Robert Edward (A.M. Inst.C.E.), 
70, Chancery-lane, E.C. 


*Pickering, John, F.B.G.S., F.S.A., 


86, Thicket-road, Anerley, S.E. 
Pietersen, James Frederick Gerhard, L.R.C.P., 
M.R.C.S., © 
Ashwood House, Kingswinford, Dudley. 
Pigou, Arthur Cecil, B.A., 
King’s College, Cambridge. 
*Pim, Joseph Todhunter, 
Rinnamara, Monkstown, Co. Dublin. 
Pink, J. Francis, 
62, Chandos-street, Strand, W.C. 
Pirbright, The Right Hon. Lord, 
Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Pirrar, THomas Joun, C.B., 
H.M. Custom House, E.C. 
Planck, Charles, M.R.U.S. (Deputy Surgeon- General). 


Platt, James, : 
19, Roslyn Hill, Hampstead, N.W. 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick, M.P., 
Homeleigh, Bowdon, Cheshire. 
Plowden, Sir William Chicele, K.C.S.1, 
5, Park-crescent, Portland-place, W.; and 
Aston Rowant House, Tetsworth, Oxon. 
Pollard, James, J.P., 
Chamber of Commerce, Edinburgh. 
Polson, John, 
West Mount, Paisley, N.B. 
*Pontifex, Bryan, A.C.A., 
Kast India Railway Co., Calcutta. 
Pope, Heury Richard, 
Iddesleigh Mansions, W sstminster, S.W. 
Potter, Henry, 
222, Queen’s-roal, New Cross Gate, S.L. 
*POWELL, Sir Francis Suarpe, Bart., M.P. (Vice- 
President), 
Horton Old Hall, Bradford; and 1, Cambridge- 
square, Hyde-park, W. 
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Powell, Thomas Edmund, 
Oakridge, Dorking. 
Power, Edward, 
16, Southwell-gardens, South Kensington, S.W., 
*Prance, Reginald Heber, 
Frognal, Hampstead, N.W. 
Praschkauer, Maximilian, 
St. Alban’s-mansions, Kensington-court, S.W. 
*Pratt, Robert Lindsay, 
80, Bondgate, Darlington. 
Pretyman, Captain Ernest George, M.P., 
Orwell-park, Ipswich. 
*Price, Lah uens, 
Oriel College, Oxford. 
Price-WitiiAms, Richarp, M.Inst.C.E., 
15, Victoria-street, S. W. 
Primrose, Sir Henry William, K.C.B., C.S.L, 
Inland Revenue Office, Somerset House, W.C. 
Prosyn, LesLey CHanrues ( Viee-President). 
79, Onslew-square, S. W. 
Probyn, Licut.-Colonel Clifford, 
5d, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square, W. 
Provand, Andrew Dryburgh, 
2, Whitehall-court, S.W. 
Pryor, Edward Thomas, 
23, Fore-street, EC. 


_ Puleston, Sir John Henry, 


2, Bank-buildings, Princes-strect, E.C. 
Pulley, Sir Joseph, Bart., 
Lower Iaton, ereford. 


Rabbidge, Richard, F.C.A., 
32, Poultry, H.C. 
*Rabino, Joseph, 
Chief Manager, Imperial Bank of Persia, Teheran. 


*Radcliffe, Sir David, J.P., 


Rosebank, Knowsley, Prescot. 
*Radstock, The Right Hon. Lord, 
Mayfield, Woolston, Southampton. 
Rae, George, 
Redcourt, Birkenhead. 
Rae, John, M.A., 
37, Werter-road, Putney, S.W. 
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Raffalovich, Alexis, 
83, Eaton-terrace, S.W. 
Raffalovich, His Excellency Arthur, 
19, Avenue Hoche, Paris. 
Rai, Bihari Lal, F.R.S.L. (Saugor, C.P., India), 
c/o W. Watson § Co., 7, Waterloo-place, S.W. 
Ramsay, Alexander Gillespie, F.I.A., 
Canada Life Ass. Co., Hamilton, Canada, West. 
Randell, James 8., 
19, Alfred-street, Bath. 
Rankin, Sir James, Bart., M.P., 
35, Ennismore-cardens, Prince’s-gate, S.W. 
Ranson, Albert, 
32, Westgate-street, Ipswich. 
Raphael, Alfred, 
34, Warwick-road, Maida Vale, W. 
Rathbone, William, 
Greenbank, Liverpool, E. 
*Ravenscroft, Francis, 
Birkbeck Bank, Chancery-lane, W.C. 
*Ravenstein, Ernest George, I’. R.G.S., 
2, York-mansions, Battersea-park, S.W. 
Rawlins, Frederick, 
Southport, Queensland. 
*Rawlins, Thomas, 
45, King William-street, E..C. 
Rawlinson, Albert, 
3/5, Garstin’s-place, Calcutta. 
Rea, Charles Herbert Edmund, 
223, Norwood-road, Herne-hill, S.E. 
*Reed, Thomas, F.C.A., 
63, King-street, South Shields. 
Renwick, William George, 
11, Pembroke-terrace, Penge, S.E. 
Rew, Roserr Henry, 
14, Castletown-road, West Kensington, W. 
Rhens, Robert, 
102, Greenwood-road, Hackney, N.E. 
Rhodes, George Webber, 
131, Wool Fachange, E.C. 
Rhodes, Thomas, 
14,St.Thomas’s-manstons, Westminster Bdge. ,S.F. 
Richaras, Roger C. (Jnner Temple), 
Crayford House, Honor Oak-road, S.E. 
Richards, Samuel Norman, 
583, Seven Sisters-road, Tottenham. 
Richardson, George Henry, F.LS., 
Lily Bank, 43, Albany-rd., Chorlion-cum-Hardy. 
Richardson, Sir Thomas, 
Kirklevington Grange, Yarm, Yorks. 
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Ripon, The Most Hon. the Marquess of, K.G., 
F.R.S., &c., 
9, Chelsea Embankment, S.W. 
Ritchie, Frank Baillie, 
Burglary Insurance Security Co.,63, St. James’s- 
street, S.W. 
Rivington, Francis Hansard, 
44, Connaught-square, W. 
Roberts, Edward, F.R.A.S. (Nautical Almanac 
O fice), 
3, Verulam-buildings, Gray's Inn, W.C. 
Robertson, James Barr, 
Nutional Liberal Club, S.W. 
Robinson, James, 
Clarendon House, Clayton-st. W., Newcastle-on- 
Lyne. 
Roechling, Herman Alfred, A.M. Inst. C.E., 
14, Market-street, Leicester. 


*Ronald, Byron L., 


14, Upper Phillimore-gardens, W. 


*Rosebery, The Right Hon. the Earl of, LL.D., F.R.S., 


38, Berkeley-square, W. 
Ross, Charles Edmonstone, F.S.A.A., 
Royal Societies’ Club, St. James’s-street, S.W. 
Ross, John Howlett (Australian Financial Gazetie), 
Queen-street, Melbourne, Victoria. 
Rothwell, Richard Pennefather (Editor, Engineering 
and Mining Journal), 
250, West 139th-street, New York, U.S.A. 
Rothwell, William Thomas, J.P., 
Newton Heath, near Manchester. 
Rowntree, Benjamin Seebohm, 
32, St. Mary’s, York. 
Rozenraad, Cornelius, 
4, Moreton-gardens, Kensington, W. 
Ruffer, Mare Armand, M.A., M.D., B.Sc., 
Ramileh, Egypt. 
Rusher, Edward Arthur, F.I.A,, 
142, Holborn Bars, E.C. 
Russell, Arthur B., A.C.A,, 
11, Ludgate-hill, E.C.; and 16, Dartmouth Park- 
road, N.W. 
Russell, Richard F., 
8, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. 
Rutherford-Elliot, J. G., 
Elphinstone, Tyndall’s Park-road, Clifton, 
Bristol. 
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Sachs, Edwin Otho, 
3, Waterioo-place, Pall Mail, S.W. 
*Salisbury, The Most Hon. the Marquess of, K.G., 
P.C., F.R.S., 
20, Arlington-street, W. 
Salmon, Richard George, F.1.A., 
Sun Life Ass, Soc., Threadneedle-st., B.C. 
*Salomons, Sir David Lionel, Bart., J.P., 
Broom-hill, Tunbridge Wells. 
Salt, Sir Thomas, Bart., 
Weeping Cross, Stafford. 
Samuel, Charles, 
176, Sutherland-avenue, Harrow-road, W. 
Samuelson, Sir Bernhard, Bart., F.R.S., 
56, Prince’s-gate, Hyde-park, S.W. 
Sanderson, Frank, M.A., 
Canada Life Ass. Co., Toronto, Canada. 
Sanger, Charles Percy, B.A., 
453, Strand, W.C. 
*Sarda, Pandit Har Bilas, B.A., M.R.A.S., 
Government College, Ajmere, India. 
Satthianadhan, Professor S., M.A., 
Presidency College, Madras, India. 
Sauerbeck, Augustus (Zelmuth Schwartz & Co.), 
3 & 4, Moorgate-street-buildings, E.C. 
Saunders, Cecil Roy, F.I. Inst., 
Eling House, Eling, Hants. 
Saunders, James Kbenezer, F.G.S., J.P., 
4, Coleman-street, F.C. 
*Scarth, Leveson, M.A., 
Elms Lea, Cleveland-walk, Bath. 
Schidrowitz, Samuel, 





Schiff, Charles, 
22, Lowndes-square, S.W. 
*Schloss, David F., M.A., 
Fill House, Wimbledon. 
Schmidt, Hermaun (Deutsche Bank), 
Lombard House, George-yard, Lombard-st., B.C. 
Schooling, John Holt, 
Fotheringay House, Montpelier-row, Twickenhan. 
Schuurman, Willem H. A. Elink, 
Noordeinde, 79, The Hayue, Netherlands. 
*Schwann, John Frederick, 
Oakfield, Wimbledon ; and 6, Moorgate-st., E.C. 
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| Scott, Richard Clarkson, 
| 21, Water-street, Liverpool. 
Scotter, Sir Charles, 
Surbiton. 
| Seaton, Edward, M.D. (Lond.), F.R.C.P., 
| The Limes, Clapham-common, 8. W. 
‘*Seeley, Sir Charles, Bart., 
| Sherwood Lodge, Notting gham. 
| Setchfield, George Beeby (Refuge Ass. Co.), 
Beulat Kop, 8, Clarkson-str ‘eet, Sheffield. 
Seyd, Ernest J. F., 
38, Lombar -d-str eet, B.C. 
| Seyd, Richard, 
38, Lombundsstredt. E.C, 
Shaw, William Arthur, M.A., 
3 and 4, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, Ww.c. 
Shaw, W illiam Napier, M.A., F.R.S., 
10, Moreton-gardens, South Kensington, W 
) Sheppard, William Fleetwood, M.A., LL.M., 
Board of Education, Whitehall, SV. 
Sherwell, Arthur, 
38, St. Mary's, York. 
| Sherwin, Joseph Henry, 
Te "hitehall-place, S.W. 
| Shilleock, Joshua, M.A., 
/ Bank of England, West Branch, Burlington- 
gardens, W, 
" Silv er, Stephen William, 
| 3, York-gate, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
| Simmonds, G. Harvey, 
I; Whitehall, Ss. 
“*Sinclair , Captain John, M.P., 
| 101, Mount-street, Ber keley- square, W. 
Skrine, Francis Henry Bio Ph, 
35, Leckford-road, Oxford. 
| Slade, Alfred Thomas, 
| Wardrobe Chambers, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
Slade, Francis William, 
17, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. 
Sly, Richard Stevens, iy P., F.B.G. S., 
Fern Villa, Oieeale. iad: New Cross Gate, S.E. 
| Smee, Alfred Hutcheson, M.R C. = 
The Grange, Wallington, Surrer. 
*Smith, Charles, M.R.I1.A., F.G.S., Assoc. Inst. C.E., 
c/o Sir Henry Ge Ibert, Harpenden, St. A Ibans. 
Smith, Edward, 
75, Gore- road, South Hackney, N.E. 
Smith, E. Cozens, 
1, Old Br oad-street, EW, 
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‘*Smith, George, LL.D., C.1.E., 
| Serampore House, Napicr-road, Edinburgh. 
Smith, George Armitage, M.A., 
3, Albert-terrace, Regent’s-paik, N.W. 
Smith, H. Llewellyn, M.A., B.Sc., 
4, Harcourt-buildings, Temple, E.C. 
smith, Howard §., A.I.A., F.F.A., 
Bank Chambers,14, Waterloo-street, Birmingham. 
| Smith, James Parker, M.P.. 
Jordanhill, Partick, N.B. 
Smith, John, 
32, Old Jewry, E.C. 
smith, Samuel, M.P., 
11, Delahay-strect, Westminster; and Reform 
Club, S.W. 
Smith, Walter J., 
| St. Bartholomew's Chinbs.,61, W. Smithjield,E.C. 
| Smith, William Alexander, J.P., 
| Arpafeelie, Moorebank, N.S. W. 
*Smith, The Hon. William Frederick Danvers, M.P., 
| 3, Grosvenor-place, S.W. 
| Smithers, Frederick Oldershaw, 
171, Adelaide-road, Hampstead, N.W. 
*Somerville, Professor William, D.Sc., M.A., 
3, Adams-road, Cambridge. 
Sorley, James, F.I.A., F.F.A., F.R.S.E., 
32, Onslow-square, S.W. 
Southgate, Henry William, 
393, Spring field-place, Leeds. 
Soward, Alfred Walter, 
28, Therapia-road, Honor Oak, S.E. 
Sowray, John Russell, 





Sparrow, Frederick Syer, 
clo J. Wonfor, 24, Yonge-park, Seven Sisters- 
road, N. 
Speirs, Edwin Robert (General Life Ass. Co.), 
| 1, Waterloo-place, S.W. 
*Spencer, Robert James, 





Spender, John Alfred, M.A., 
29, Cheyne-walk, S.W. 
Spensley, J. Calvert (Stat. Dept., L.C.C.), 
Leighton Hall, Letghton-crescent, N. W. 
Spicer, Albert, 
50, Upper Thames-street, F.C. 
Spicer, Edward Samuel, 
73, Philbeach-gardens, S.W.; and Reform Club. 
*Sprague, Thomas Bond, M.A., LL.D., F.LA., 
26, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh. 
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Stack, Thomas Neville (9, Crosby-square, E.C.), 
70, Gloucester-crescent, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
| Stanton, Arthur G. (13, Rood-lane, E.C.), 
| Oakfield, Eliot-park, Blackheath, S.E. 
_ Stark, James, 
| Reverstonary Interest Soc., 80, Coleman-st., E.C. 
_ Stenberg, Ernst Gottfried, 
Registrar-General’s Office, Perth, W.A. 
_ Stephens, William Davies, J.P. (Alderman), 
| 2, St. Thomas’s-place, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 
*Stern, Edward D, 
| 4, Carlton House-terrace, S.W. 
| Stevens, Marshall, 
| 18, Exchange-street, Manchester. 
_ Stow, Harry Vane, 
| National Liberal Club, Whitchall-place, S.W. 
_ Strachey, General Sir Richard, R.E., G.O.8.L, F.R.S., 
| 69, Lancaster-gate, W. 
| Strahan, Samuel Alexander Kenny, M.D., 





d  *Strathcona and Mount Royal, The Right Hon. Lord, 


G.C.M.G. (High Commissioner for Canada), 
| 17, Victoria-street, S.W. 
| Strutt, Hon. Frederick, 
Milford House, near Derby. 
Stuart, Harold A., 
| Inspector-General of Police, Madras, India. 
*Sugden, Richard, 
The Karre Close, Brighouse, Yorkshire. 
| Sutherland, J. Francis, M.D., 
4, Murchiston-bank-avenue, Edinburgh. 
| Suzuki, Junichiro, 
| 15, Kitacho, Ushigome, Tokio. 
_ Swetenham, Charles C., 
| c/o Grindlay Groom § Co., Bombay, India. 
_ Sykes, George Samuel, 
| 1, Grant’s-lane, Calcutta. India. 
_ Sykes, John Frederick Joseph, M.D., D.Sc., 
40, Camden-square, N.W. 








Tagliaferro, Napoleone, F.R.H.S., 
Education Office, Malta. 
Tattersall, William, 
Melbrook, Bowdon, Cheshire. 
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Tayler, Stephen Seaward (Alderman), 
Lairholme, Mt. Ephraim-rd., Streatham, S.W. 
Taylor, R. Whately Cooke, 
Regent Chmbrs., 121, W. Regent-st., Glasgow. 
*Taylor, Theodore Cooke,\M.P., J.P., 
Sunny Bank, Batley, Yorkshire. 
Teasdale, William Alfred, 
21, Boston-street, Hulme, Manchester. 
Teece, Richard, F.J.A., F.F.A., 
87, Pitt-street, Sydney, N.S.W. 
Tempany, Thomas William, F.R.H.S., 
25, Bedford-row, W.C., 
Temperley, William Angus, junr., 
2, St. Nicholas-buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Theobald, John Wilson, 
85, Palmerston-buildings, E.C. 
Thodey, William Henry, 
479, Collins-street, Melbourne, Victoria. 
Thomas, David Alfred, M.P., 
Llanwern, near Newport, Mon. 
Thomas, Henry, 
Queen’s-chambers, Neath, South Wales. 
Thomas, John Collette, 
Trewince, Portscatho, Cornwall. 
Thomas, John Tubb. L.R.C.P. & S. (Edin.), D.P.H., 
Pevensey House, Trowbridge, W ilts. 
Thomas, W. Cave, 
47, Russell-road, W. 
*Thompson, Henry Yates, 
19, Portman-square, W. 
Thomson, David Couper, J.P., 
Dundee Courier Office, Dundee. 
Tinker, James, - 
Hordlechiff, Lymington, Hants. 
Touch, George Alexander, 
Eaton Tower, Caterham Valley, Surrey. 
Tozer, William Henry, 
28, Abingdon-sireet, W estminster, S.W. 
*Treatt, Frank Burford, J.P., 
Court House, Hillston, New South Wales. 
Trenerry, Charles Farley, A.I.A., 
56, Rua d’Ouvidor, 971, Caixa do Correto, Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil. 
Tritton, Joseph Herbert, 
54, Lombard: street, E.C. 
Trobridge, Arthur, 
13, Lairlawn-park, Chiswick, W. 
Turnbull, Robert Edward, 
2, Prince of Wales-terrace, Scarborough. 
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Election. 


1850 


1885 


1892 
1841 


1893 


1877 


1890 
1889 
1888 
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*Turner, Rev. Harward, M.D. (Paris), B.Sc., F.R.M.S5., 


Turner, William, 
clo The Librarian, Free Public Library, Trintty- 
street, Cardiff. 
Tyler, Edgar Alfred, 
20, Bucklersbury, E.C. 
Tyndall, William Henry, F.I.A., 
Morlands, Oxford-road, Redhill. 
Tyrer, Thomas, F.I.C., F.C.S., 
Stirling Chemical Works, Stratford, E. 


edp |*Urlin, Richard Denny, 
22, Stafford-terrace, Phillimore-gardens, W. 


Van Raalte, Marcus, 
22, Austin Friars, F.C, 
d p | Venn, John, D.Sc., F.R.S., 
8, Hardwick-road, Eastbourne. 
*Venning, Charles Harrison, 
33, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
Verdin, William Henry, J.P., 
Winsford, Cheshire. 
d Verney, Sir Edmund, Bart., F.R.G.S., F.R.M.S., 
Claydon House, Winslow, Bucks. 
Verney, Frederick William, 
6, Onslow-gardens, S. W. 
c Verulam, The Right Hon. the Earl of, 
Sopwell, St. Albans. 
Vigers, Robert, 
A, Frederich’s-place, Old Jewry, E.C. 
Vincent, Frederick James, A.I.A. (Zondon, Glasgow, 
and Edinburgh Assurance Co.), 
26 § 27, Farringdon-strect, E.C. 
d Vine, Sir John Richard Somers, C.M.G., 
Imperial Institute, S. W. 


Year of | 
Election. 


1900 
1890 
1900 
1868 
1880 





18735 
1874 


1900 


ad 


d 


ah 
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Walford, Adclpius Augustus Beddall, 
4, Lothbury, E.C. 
Walford, Ernest L., 
2, Shorter’s-court, E.C. 
Wall, Arthur Eccles, 
45, Dale-street, Liverpool. 
Wallis, Charles James, 
14, Russell-square, W.C. 
Wallis, E. White, 
76, Carlton-hill, N. VW. 
Walton, J. Herbert, 
St. Ronan’s, Teddington. 
Wamsley, Arthur Wilson, , 
Royal Eachange Ass. Co., Royal Exchange, E.C. 
_ Ward, Joseph Frederick, 
41, Maitn-street, Port Elizabeth. 
Ward, William Cullen, F.S.1.A., 
17, O’Connell-street, Sydney, N.S.W. 
Warren, Reginald Augustus, J.P., 
Preston-place, near Worthing. 
Warren-Jones, A., 
Bombay, Baroda and CI. Railway Co., Bombay. 
| Wartnaby, William Wade, 
Market Harborough, Leicestershire 
Waterhouse, Edwin, B.A., A.I.A., F.C.A., 
3, Frederick-place, Old Jewry. 
Waters, Alfred Charles, 
General Register Office, Somerset House, Cle: 
Wates, Charles Marshall, 
47, Westbere-road, West Hampstead, N.W. ~ 
Watson, William Livingstone, 
Reform Club Chambers, 105, Pali Mall, S.W. 
*Watt, William, 
17. alge oad, Aber gear. 
Webb, Henry Barlow, 
Folmdale, Dorking. 
Weedon, Thornhill, 
Bryn-Mawr, Woolloongabba, Brisbane. 
*Welby, The Right Hon. Lord, G.C.B 
11, Stratton-street, Piccailly, W. 
Welch, Charles, Pie.As, 
Guildhall, EC. ( Representing the Library Com- 
mittee of the Corporation of theCity of London.) 
Weldon, Francis Seymour, 
Saranai, Kast Mclesey, 
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Election. 


1889 
1855 
1879 
1879 
1882 
1883 
1878 
1887 
1859 
1887 
1863 
1888 
1895 
1892 
1884 
1895 
1879 
1899 
1891 
1884 
1895 
1893 
1875 
1860 
1896 


cd p 


d 


d 


Pp 
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Wells-Smith, Henry, A.C.A., 
Kingsley House, Worksop, Notts. 
Welton, Thomas Abercrombie, F.C.A., 
22, Palace-road, Streatham-hill, S.W. 
Wenley, James Adams, 
Bank of Scotland, Bank-street, Edinburgh. 
*Westlake, John, Q.C., LL.D., 
The River House, 3, Chelsea Embankment. 
*Whadcoat, John Henry, F.C.A., 
Poole, Dorset. 
*Whadcoat, William Edward, 
54, Carleton-road, Tufnell-park, N. 
Wharton, James, 
Edgehill, Netherhall-gds., FitzJohw s-av., N. W. 
Whinney, Frederick, 
8, Old Jewry, B.C. 
Whitbread, Samuel, 
Southili-park, Biggleswade, Beds. 


*White, The Rev. George Cecil, M.A., 


Nursling Rectory, Southampton. 
White, Leedham, 

16, Wetherby-gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
Whitehead, Sir James, Bart., J.P., D.L. (Alderman), 

Wilmington Manor, near Dartford. 
Whitehead, The Hon. Thomas Henderson, M.L.C., 

Chartered Bank of India, §c., Hong Kong. 
Whitelegge, B. Arthur, M.D., 

8, Edwardes-place, Kensington, W. 
Whiteley, William, 

31, Porchester-terrace, Hyde-park, W. 
Whittuck, Edward Arthur, M.A., B.C.L., 

77, South Audley-street, W. 

*W hitwill, Mark, J.P., 

Bristol, 
Wiener, Isidore, 

3, Harcourt-buildings, Temple, E.C. 
Wigham, Matthew Thomas, A.5.A.A., 

34 and 36, Gresham-street, E.C. 
Wightman, Charles, 

1, F’enchurch-avenue, E.C. 
Wilenkin, Gregory, 

7, Wetherby-gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
Wilkinson, Rev. John Frome, M.A., 

Barley Rectory, Royston, Herts. 
Wilkinson, Thomas Read, 

Vale Bank, Knutsford, Cheshire. 
Willans, John Wrigley, 

Arnuthwaite, Teqnmouth-road, Torquay. 

*Williams, Major Charles Woolmer, 
City Carlton Club, E.C. 


Year of 


| 


Election. | 


1897 
1894 
1897 
1864 
1895 
1888 
1895 


1900 


1898 | 


13891 
1898 
1884 


1895 
1878 
1887 
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Williams, Daniel Thomas, 
P.O., Blaenclydach, Llynypia, R.S.O., Glam. 
Williams, Edward Frederick, 
Joint Stock Bank, Halifax. 
*Williams, Ernest E., 
Egmont Lodge, Church-row, Old Fulhan, S.W. 
Williams, Frederick Bessant, F'.S.A. (Scot.), 
19, Haymarket, S.W. 
Williams, Harry Mallam, F.S.A. (Scot.),. 
Tilehurst, Prior y-park, Kew. 
*Williams, Robert, MPs 
20, ‘Birchin- ‘lane, E. C. 
*Willis, J. Cre ons 
Board of Trade, Whitehall-gardens, S.W. 
Willoughby, William F., 
Department of Labor, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 
Wilson, Alexander J ohnstone,.- 
Annandale, Atkin’ s-road, Clapham-park, 8. W. 
Wilson, Henry Joseph, M.P., 
Osgathorpe Hills, Sheffield. 
Wilson, Henry Wrigley, 
144, Elgin-avenue, W. 
Wilson, James (Settlement Commissioner), 
Lahore, Punjab, Indta. 
*Wilson, Robert Porter, 
5, Cumberland-terrace, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
Wines, Frederick H., M.D., 
Census Office, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 
Wolfe, 5. Herbert, 
11, Broadway, New York City, U.S.A. 
Wolfenden, Henry, 
1, Palace-court, Hyde-park, W. 
Wood, George Henry, 
31, Queen-street, Hastville, Bristol. 
Woodd, Basil Aubrey Hollond, 
35, Tite-street, Chelsea, S.W. 
Woodhouse, Coventry Archer, 
30, Mineing-lane, E.C. 
Woollcombe, Robert Lloyd, LL.D., F.I. Inst., &c., 
14, Waterloo-road, Dublin. 
Worroll, Charles, 
Colonial Mutual Life Office, Adderley-street, 
Cape Town. 
Worsfold, Edward Mowll, 
Market Square, Dover. 
Worsfold, Rev. John Napper, M.A., 
Haddlesey Rectory, near Selby, Yorks. 
Worthington, A. W., B.A., 
Old Swinford, Stourbridge. 
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1895 Yanagisawa, Count Yasutoshi, 

1, Shiba Yamachi, 8, Chéme, Tokio, Japan. 
1886 |e | Yerburgh, Robert Armstrong, M.P., 

25, Kensington Gore, S.W. 


1900 Yerbury, John Edwin, 

The Settlement, Tavistock-place, W.C. 

1888 *Yolesias, Miguel, 
2, Tokenhouse-buildings, E.C. 

1877 *Youll, John Gibson, 
Jesmond-road, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 

1897 Young, Norwood Crichton, 
17, Avenue-road, Regent’s-park, N.W. 

-1898 Young, Sydney, 


The Corn Exchange, Mark-lane, E.C. 
1895 |ed p | YuLr, GeorGE Upny, 
City § Guilds Institute, Exhibition-road, S.W.; 
and 43, Heathhurst-rd., Hampstead, N.W. 


t 


** The Executive Committee request that any inaccuracy in the 
foregoing list may be pointed out to the AssIsTANT SECRETARY, and 
that all changes of address may be notified to him, so that delay in 
forwarding communications and the publications of the Society may be 
avoided. 
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HONORARY FELLOWS. 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G., 


Year of 
Eleeion,| 


1890 


1890 








d 


d 


d 


d 


ZTonorary President. 


rl . f 9 . y , a 
| Argentine Republic, 
|DR. FRANCISCO LATZINA, Calle Maipu, 982, Buenos 
| Ayres. 
| Director General of Statistics ; Doctor honoris causa of the 
Faculty of Physical and Mathematical Sciences of the 
University of Cordoba; Knight of the Italian Order of 
| S.S. Maurice and Lazare; Officer of the Academy of 
France; Member of the National Academy of Sciences, of 
the International Statistical Institute, of the Geographical 
| and Statistical Societies of Paris, of the Society of Com- 
mercial Geography of Paris, and Corresponding Member 
of the National Historical Academy of Venezuela. 
rey Ef) ; . 
| Austria-Hungary. 
/DR. KARL THEODOR VON INAMA-STERNEGG, Vienna. 
Doctor of Political Economy; Member of the Austrian 
House of Lords; President of the Imperial and Royal 
Central Statistical Commission; Professor at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna; Member of the International Statis- 
tical Institute. 


DR. JOSEPH DE JEKELFALUSSY, Budapest. 
Doctor Juris; Advocate; Chief of the Royal Hungarian 
Statistical Bureau ; Ministerial Councillor; Knight of the 
Order of Francis Joseph; Second Vice-President of the 
Royal Hungarian Statistical Council; External Member 
of the Committee of Examiners for Political Sciences; 
Corresponding Member of the Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences ; Member of the International Statistical Institute, 


|'DR. FRANZ RITTER VON JURASCHEK, Karnthner- 
| strasse, 55, Vienna. 

Doctor Juris et Philosophie; “ K.K. Regierungsrath ;” 
Member and Secretary of the Imperial and Royal Central 
Statistical Commission ; Professor at the University of 
Vienna; Professor of Public Law and of Statistics at tlie 
Military Academies, Vienna; Knight of the- Austrian 
Order of the Iron Crown (8rd Class); Officer of the Order 
of the Crown of Italy; Member of the Permanent Com- 
mission for Commercial Values; of the International 
Statistical Institute; and of the British Economic As- 
sociation. 
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Year of 
Election 
1893 | dp 
1890 jd 
1878 |d 
1900 | dp 
1852 \d 
1880 | dp 
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Austria-Hungary—- Contd. 


JOSEPH KOROSI, Budapest. 

Director of the Municipal Statistical Bureau of Budapest ; 
Docent at the University of Budapest; President of the 
Municipal Statistical Committee; Knight of Several 
Orders; Member of the Statistical Commissions of 
Hungary, Belgium, and Nijni- Novgorod; Honorary 
Member of the American Statistical Associations ; 
Member of the Hungarian Academy of Science, of the 
International Statistical Institute, of the Statistical 
Societies of Manchester and Paris, of the British Economic 
Association, and of several other learned Societies. 


China. 


SIR ROBERT HART, Baronet, G.C.M.G., LL.D., Peking. 
Inspector-General of Imperial Maritime Customs, China. 


Denmark. 


VIGAND ANDREAS FALBE-HANSEN, Copenhagen 
Professor of Political Economy at the Universily of Copen- 
hagen. 


MARCUS RUBIN, Yendersgade 25a, Copenhagen. 

Knight of the Order of the ‘‘ Danebrog’’; Director of the 
Statistical Bureau of the State; Member of the Board of 
the Danish Society of Political Economy and of the 
Board of the Danish Society of History; Member of the 
International Statistical Institute. 


DR. PETER ANTON SCHLEISNER, Frederiksverg, Copen- 
hagen. 

Doctor of Medicine, State Councillor; Knight and Bachelor 
of the Order of the ‘‘ Danebrog,” and Knight of the 
Swedish Order of the North Star; President of the Royal 
Danish Tustitute of Vaccination; Member of the Royal 
Danish Genera] Board of Health. 


France. 


DR. JACQUES BERTILLON, 1, Avenue Victoria, Paris, 
Dector of Medicine; Chief of the Statistical Department of 
the City of Paris; Member of the Superior Council of 
Statistics; of the Consultative Committee of Pubic 
Hygiene of France; of the Statistical Society of Paris; 
and of the International Statistical Institute, &ec. 


Year of 
Election 


1856 


1879 


1897 


1878 


1890 


1870 


1860 


1887 


Ou 


Ot 


LIST OF HONORARY FELLOWS. 


France— Contd. 


MAURICE BLOCK, 63, Rue de ’Assomption, Paris. 
Knight of the Legion of Honour, and of Orders of Sweden, 


Russia, Prussia, Bavaria, Austria-Hungary, Greece, Italy, 
and Portugal; Member of the Institute of France, of 
the Superior Council of Statistics, of the International 
Statistical Institute, of the Society of Political Economy 
of Paris, and of many Academies and Scientific Societies. 


DR. ARTHUR CHERVIN, 82, Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 
Doctor of Medicine atid Surgery ; ; Director of the Paris Insti- 


tute for Stammerers; Member of the Superior Council! of 
Statistics and of the International Statistical Institute, &c. 


JEAN JACQUES EMILE CHEYSSON, 4, Rue Adolphe 
Yvon, Paris. 
Inspector-General of Bridges and Highways; Member of 


the International Statistical Institute; Past President 
of the Statistical Society of Paris; late Director of the 
Creusot Iron Works, of Machinery at the Paris Exhibition 
of 1867, and of Graphic Statistics for the Ministry of 
Public Works. 


MAXIMIN DELOCHE, 5, Rue Herschel, Paris. 
Honorary Director of the General Statistics of France ; 


Commander of the Legion of Honour; Officer of the 
Order of Public Instruction ; Commander of the Austrian 
Order of Francis Joseph; Member of the Institute of 
France, and of several learned Societies. 


dp| ALFRED DE FOVILLE, 3, Rue du Regard, Paris. 


Master of the Mint; Professor at the National Conservatoire 


of Arts and Trades (Chair of Industrial Economy and 
Statistics); Officer of the Legion of Honour; Member 
of the Institute of France; Past President of the Sta- 
tistical Society of Paris; Member of the International 
Statistical Institute and of the Superior Council of 
Statistics. 


d |DR. CLEMENT JUGLAR, 16%, Rue St. Jacques, Paris. 


\ 


Member of the Institute of France; Past President of the 


Statistical Society of Paris; Vice-President of the Society 
of Political Economy of Paris; Member of the Inter- 
national Statistical Institute. 


dp|PIERRE EMILE LEVASSEUR, 26, Rue Monsieur le 


Prince, Paris. 
Member of the Institute of France; Professor at the College 


of France and at the Conservatoire of Arts and Prades; 
President of the Statistical Commission for Primary In- 
struction; Past President of the Statistical Society of 
Paris ; Vice- President of the International Statistical 
Institute, of the Superior Council of Statistics, and of the 
Society of Political Keonomy, &c. 


DANIEL WILSON, 2, Avenue d’Jéna, Paris. 
Deputy ; Ex-Under-Secretary of State; Past President of 


the Statistical Society of Paris. 


C1 
ees) 


Year of 
Election 


1876 





1890 


1895 


“1877 
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France— Contd. 


d@ |THE PRESIDENT (for the time being) OF THE STATIS- 


d 


d 


d 


TICAL SOCIETY OF PARIS, 28, Rue Danton, Paris. 


®Oermany. 


KARL JULIUS EMIL BLENCK, Lindenstrasse, 28, Berlin, 
S.W. 

‘“Geheimer Ober-Regierungsrath ;”’ Director of the Royal 

Statistical Bureau of Prussia, also Member of the Prussian 

Central Statistical Commission and of the Central Board 

of Control of the Survey of Prussia; Member of the 

International Statistical Institute; Honorary Member or 
Member of several learned Societies. 





DR. CARL VICTOR BOHMERT, Hospitalstrasse, 4,Dresden. 
‘““Geheimer Regierungsrath ;’”? Doctor Juris; Late Director 
| of the Statistical Bureau of Saxony; Professor of Political 
Economy and Statistics in the Polytechnical High School 
of Dresden; Member of the Infernational Statistical 


| 
| Institute. 
| 
| 


DR. GEORG VON MAYR, Georgenstrasse, 38, Munich. 
Ex-Under Secretary of State in the Imperial Ministry for 
/ Alsace-Lorraine; formerly Director of the Royal Statistical 
| Bureau of Bavaria; Honorary Member of the International 
Statistical Institute; Ordinary Professor of Statistics, 
Finances, and Political Economy at the University of 


| Munich; Associate of the Statistical Society of Paris. 


DR. FRIEDRICH WILHELM HANS VON SCHEEL, Liitzow- 
_ Ufer, 6/8, Berlin, W. 

‘“ Kaiserlicher Geheimer Regierungsrath;” Doctor Juris’ et 
philosophie; Director of the Imperial Statistical Bureau 
of the German Empire; formerly Professor of Political 
Economy and Statistics at the University of Bern; 
Honorary Member of the Statistical and Social Inquiry 

Society of Ireland; Member of the International ‘Sta- 
tistical Institute. ; 


DR. GEORG KARL LEOPOLD SEUFFERT, Maximilian- 

| splatz, Nr. 9/3, Munich. 

Formerly Chief Inspector and Director ef the Royal Custom- 
House at Simbach; Knight of the, Bavarian Order of St. 
Michael 1st Class; Corresponding Member of the Central 
Statistical Commission of Belgium; Member of the 


“ Freies Deutsches Hochstift zu Frankfurt a/M.’’ 








Year of 
Hiection. 
1897 
1876 | d 
i379 | d 
| 
1874 el 
1899 | d 
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Germany— Contd. 


DR. ADOLPHE WAGNER, Ph.D, 51, Lessingstrasse, 
Berlin, N.W. 
Professor of Political Economy at the University of Berlin ; 


Member of the Statistical Bureau of Prussia, and of the 
International Statistical Institute. 


THE PRESIDENT (for the time being) OF THE GEO- 
GRAPHICAL AND STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF FRANK- 
FORT, Stadtbibliothek, Frankfort. 


dtaly. 


DR. GEROLAMO BOCCARDO, Piazzia Santi Apostoli, 374, 
MRome., 
Senator; Councillor of State; Doctor of Laws; late Pro- 


fessor at the University and at the Superior Naval School 
of Genoa; Grand Officer of the Orders of SS. Maurice 
and. Lazare, and of the Crown of Italy; Knight of the 
Order of Civil Merit of Savoy; Member of the Academy 
‘dei Lincei,” of the Academy of Naples, of the Institutes of 
Science of Milan, Venice, and Palermo, of the Cobden Club, 
of the International Statistical Institute, of the Academy 
of Madrid, and of the Deputation of National History, &e. 


DR. LUIGI BODIO, 193, Via Torino, Rome. 
Doctor of Laws; Professor of Industrial Legislation and of 


Statistics at the Engineering College, Rome; Councillor 
of State; President of the, Royal Board of Statistics of 
the Kingdom of Italy; Secretary of the International 
Statistical. Institute; Grand Officer of the Order of 
SS. Maurice and Lazare; Knight of the Order of Civil 
Merit of Savoy; Correspondent of the Institute of France 
(Academy of Moral and Political Sciences). 


DR. CARLO FRANCESCO FERRARIS, Padua. 
Professor of Administrative Science and Law, and of 


Statistics at the Royal University of Padua; Member of 
the Superior Council of Statistics and of the Superior 
Council of Public Education of Itaiy; Member of the 
Academy “dei Lincei,”’ of the Royal Institute of Science 
at Venice, of the International Statistical Institute, and 
Honorary Member of the Swiss Statistical Society; Ex- 
Member of the Italian Parliament. 


1880 | d | ANGELO MESSEDAGLIA, Rome. 


Senator; Professor of Statistics at the Royal University of 


Rome; Member of the Academy “dei Lincei”; Knight 
of the Order of Civil Merit of Savoy: Member of the 
International Statistical Institute; Presideut of the Com- 
mission for Judicial Statistics. 


Year of 


* Election, 


1895 


1896 


1896 


1873 


1890 


1845 
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Mexico. 


DON MANUEL FERNANDEZ LEAL, Mexico. 
Secretary of State, Department of “‘ Fomento,”’ Colonization 
and Industry. 


Aethberlands. 


DR. NICOLAAS GERARD PIERSON, The Hague. 

Minister of Finance; Late President of the Netherlands’ 
Bank; Late Professor of Political Economy at the Uni- 
versity of Amsterdam; Member of the International 
Statistical Institute. 


Aoumania, 


GREGOIRE P. OLANESCO, Rue Grivitza 36, Bucharest. 
Late Director-General of Customs; Late General Secretary, 
Ministry of Finance; Officer of the Legion of Honor 
Member of the International Statistical Institute. 


Russia, 


HIS EXCELLENCY PIERRE SEMENOV, St. Petersburg. 
Senator; Privy Councillor to His Imperial Majesty ; 
President of the Imperial Statistical Council; President 
of the Imperial Geographical Society ; Honorary Member 
of the Academy of Sciences in St. Petersburg; Associate 

of the Statistical Society of Paris. 


HIS EXCELLENCY NICOLAS TROINITSKY, Kovenskoy- 
pereoulok, Nr 9, St. Petersburg. 

Former Governor; Privy Councillor; Director of the 
Central Statistical Committee of the Ministry of the 
Interior; Life Member of the Statistical Council, of the 
Imperial Geographical Society of Russia, and of the Inter- 
national Statistical Institute, and Member of the Statistical 
Society of Paris. 


Spam, 


HIS EXCELLENCY SENOR DON JOSE MAGAZ Y JAYME, 
Calle de Leon, 13, Madrid. 

Advocate, Gentleman of His Majesty’s Chamber, and 
Member of the Council of State; Ex-Deputy of the 
Cortes ; Ex-Senator; Ex-Director-General of Treasury ; 
Ex-Under-Secretary of the Ministry of Finance; Grand 
Cross of the Order of Isabella Catolica; Commander of 
the Order of Carlos 3°, 
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Election. Stueden and Hortway. 


1858 | d | DR. THORKIL HALVORSEN ASCHEHOUG, 41, Josephine- 
sade Christiania. 

Doctor of Laws; Professor of Political Economy at the 
University of Christiania; Assessor Extraordinary of the 
Supreme Court of Norway ; Commander of the First Class 
of the Norwegian Order of St. Olave, of the Swedish 
Order of the North Star; and of the Danish Order of the 
** Dannebroge ;”’ Corresponding Member of the Institute 
of France; Member of the Institute of International 
Law, of the International Statistical Institute, and of the 
Academies of Christiania, Stockholm, Trondhjem and 
Upsala, also of the Royal Historical Society of Denmark. 


1874 | d | ANDERS NICOLAI KIAR, Christiania. : 
Director of the Central Statistical Bureau of Norway; 
Associate of the Statistical Society of Paris; Member of 

the International Statistical Institute. 


1890 | d | DR. ELIS SIDENBLADH., Ph.D., Stockholm. 

Director in Chief of the Central Statistical Bureau of 
Sweden; President of the Royal Statistical Commission ; 
Commander, Officer, and Knight of several Swedish and 
Foreign Orders; Member of the Royal Academies of 
Sciences and of Agriculture, at Stockholm, of the Inter- 
national Statistical Institute, and Honorary and Corre- 
sponding Member of several foreign learned Societies. 


Switzerland. 


1890 | d | DR. LOUIS GUILLAUME, Bern. 
Doctor of Medicine; Director of the Federal Statistical 
Bureau; Secretary of the International Penitentiary 
Commission; Member of the International Statistical 


Institute. 
United States, 
1873 THE HON. WILLIAM BARNES, Thurlow-terrace, Albany, 


N.Y. 
_Lawyer; Ex-Superintendent of the Insurance Department, 
State of New York. 


1881 | d@ | DR. JOHN SHAW BILLINGS, New York Public Library, 
New York City. 
M.A., M.D., LU.D., Edinburgh and Harvard; D.C L., Oxon; 
Surgeon, U.S. Army; Member of the National Academy 
of Sciences, of the International Statistical Institute, &c. 


1896 | d | WORTHINGTON CHAUNCEY FORD, Haddon Hall, Com- 
monwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Late Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, Treasury Department ; 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, Department of State ; 
Member of the International Statistical Institute. 
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eae Head United States—Cuntd. 
“rection. 
1890 | d |DR. RICHMOND MAYO-SMITH, M.A., Ph.D., Columbia 
College, New York. 
Professor of Political Economy and Social Science in 
Columbia College; Vice-President of the American Statis- 
tical Association; Member of the International Statistical 
Institute, and of the National Academy of Sciences. 


1870 THE HON. JOHN ELIOT SANFORD, Taunton, Mass. 
Lawyer; Ex-Speaker of the House of Representatives ; Ex- 
Insurance Commissioner; Ex-Chairman of the Board of 
Harbour and Land Commissioners; Chairman of the 
Board of Railroad Commissioners. 


18938 | d | THE HON. CARROLL DAVIDSON WRIGHT, M.A., LL.D., 
Washington. 

Commissioner of the U.S. Department of Labour; late 
Chief of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labour; 
President of the Association for the promotion of Profit 
Sharing; late President and now Vice-President of the 
American Social Science Association; President of’ the 
American Statistical Association; Member of the American 
and British Economic Associations, of the International 
Statistical Institute; Hon. Member of the Russian Im- 
perial Academy of Sciences; Corresponding Member of 
the Institute of France; and Member of several other 
learned Societies. 





1877 | d |DR. EDWARD YOUNG, M.A., Ph.D., 209, Maryland 
Avenue, N.E., Washington, U.S.A. 
Late Consul of the United States; formerly Chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics, United States of America; Member 
of the Geographical Society of Paris. 





andr. 


1886 |\d | JAMES EDWARD O’CONOR, C.I.E., Caleutta and Simla. 
Director-General of Statistics; Assistant Secretary with the 

Supreme Government, India, Department of Finance and 
| : Commerce; Member of the International Statistical 
Institute. 


Aomimnion of Canada. 


1894 |d | GEORGE JOHNSON, Ottawa. 
Statistician, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, Canada. 


Hew South Wales. 


1893 | dp| TIMOTHY AUGUSTINE COGHLAN, Sydney. 

Government Statistician of New South Wales; Member of 
the Public Science Board; formerly Registrar of Friendly 
Societies and Trade Unions; and Assistant Engineer for 
Harbours and Rivers. 
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Year of | 


[ ary a? 
Fiection| | Hew Zealand. 
1876 |d | SIR JAMES HECTOR, K.O.M.G., M.D., F.B.3.8. L. and E., 


| F.G.S., &c., Wellington. 
) Director of the Geological Survey, of the Meteorological 


) Department, and of the New Zealand Institute, &e. 

Bin 
| Casmania. 

1894 | d | ROBERT MACKENZIE JOHNSTON, Hobart. 


/ Registrar-General and Government Statistician ; Fellow and 
Member of Council of the Royal Society of Tasmania ; 
| Member of Council and of Senate of the University of 
| Tasmania; Fellow and Past President of Section F 
(Economics and Statistics) of the Australasian Association 
| for the Advancement of Science; Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society of Australia; Honorary Foreign 
Corresponding Member of the Geological Society of 
Edinburgh ; Fellow of the Linnean Society of London. 





1876 dp “EDWIN CRADOCK NOWELL, J.P., Hobart. 

/ Clerk of Executive and Legislative Councils of Tasmania ; 
late Government Statistician ; Clerk to the Federal Council 
| of Australasia in its four Sessions. 


| Victoria. 

1858 d@ | WILLIAM HENRY ARCHER, K.C.P., K.S.G., F.LA., F.LS., 
 &¢c., Grace Park, Hawthorne, Melbourne. 

| Barrister-at-Law. 

aide 


Great Hritamr and Ireland. 


1876 d |THE PRESIDENT (for the time being) OF THE MAN- 
| CHESTER STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 63, Brown Street, 
Manchester. 

1876 | d |THE PRESIDENT (for the time being) OF THE STA- 


TISTICAL AND SOCIAL INQUIRY SOCIETY OF 


_ TRELAND, 35, Molesworth Street, Dublin. 





Nore.—The Executive Committee request that any inaccuracies 
in the foregoing List of Honorary FrLLows may be pointed out, 
and that all changes of address may be notified to the Assistant 
Secretary, so that delay in forwarding communications and the 
publications of the Society may be avoided. 
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Copy of Charter. 


Pictoria, by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland Queen, Defender of the Faith. 

fo all to Whom these Presents shall come, Greeting :— 

T@IHereas Our Right trusty and entirely beloved cousin, 
Henry, Third Marquess of Lansdowne, Knight of the Most Noble 
Order of the Garter, Charles Babbage, Fellow of the Royal Society, 
John Elliott Drinkwater, Master of Arts, Henry Hallam, Fellow 
of the Royal Society, the Reverend Richard Jones, Master of Arts, 
and others of Our loving subjects, did, in the year One thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-four, establish a Society to collect, 
arrange, digest and publish facts, illustrating the condition and 
prospects of society in its material, social, and moral relations ; 
these facts being for the most part arranged in tabular forms and 
in accordance with the principles of the numerical method, and 
the same Society is now called or known by the name of “The 
‘¢ Statistical Society.”’ 

And GAhereas it has been represented to Us that the same 
Society has, since its establishment, sedulously pursued such its 
proposed objects, and by its publications (including those of its 
transactions), and by promoting the discussion of legislative and 
other public measures from the statistical point of view, has greatly 
contributed to the progress of statistical and economical science. 

And GAafereas distinguished individuals in foreign countries, 
as well as many eminent British subjects, have availed themselves 
of the facilities offered by the same Society for communicating 
important information largely extending statistical knowledge ; 
and the general interest now felt in Statistics has been greatly 
promoted and fostered by this Society, 

And GAhereas the same Society has, in aid of its objects, 
collected a large and valuable library of scientific works and charts, 
to which fresh accessions are constantly made; and the said Society 
has hitherto been supported by annual and other subscriptions and 
contributions to its funds, and has lately acquired leasehold premises 
in which the business of the said Society is carried on. 

And GiHereas in order to secure the property of the said 
Society, to extend its operations, and to give it its due position 
among the Scientific Institutions of Our kingdom, We have been 
besought to grant to Sir Rawson William Rawson, Knight Com- 
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mander of the Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael and 
St. George, and Companion of the Most Honourable Order of the 
Bath, and to those who now are Members of the said Society, or 
who shall from time to time be elected Fellows of the Royal 
Statistical Society hereby incorporated, Our Royal Charter of 
Incorporation for the purposes aforesaid. 

1. Pow uow Ve that We, being desirous of encouraging 
a design so laudable and salutary, of Our especial grace, certain 
knowledge and mere motion, have willed, granted, and declared 
and Do by these Presents, for Us, Our heirs and successors, will, 
grant, and declare that the said Sir Rawson William Rawson, 
Knight Commander of the Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael 
and St. George, and Companion of the Most Honourable Order of 
the Bath, and such other of Our loving subjects as now are 
Members of the said Society, or shall from time to time be elected 
Fellows of ‘“‘The Royal Statistical Society”? hereby incorporated 
according to such regulations or bye laws as shall be hereafter 
framed or enacted, and their successors, shall for ever hereafter be 
by virtue of these presents one body politic and corporate, by the 
name of “ @he Ropal Statistical Sorietyp,’? and for the 
purposes aforesaid, and by the name aforesaid, shall have perpetual 
succession and a common seal, with full power and authority to 
alter, vary, break, and renew the same at their discretion, and by 
the same name to sue and be sued, implead and be impleaded, 
answer and be answered, unto and in every Court of Us, Our heirs 
and successors. 

2. Ohe Royal Statistical Society, in this Charter hereinafter 
called “The Society,” may, notwithstanding the statutes of mort- 
main, take, purchase, hold and enjoy to them and their successors 
a hall, or house, and any such messuages or hereditaments of 
any tenure as may be necessary, for carrying out the purposes of 
the Society, but so that the yearly value thereof to be computed 
at the rack rent which might be gotten for the same at the time of 
the purchase or other acquisition, and including the site of the 
said hall, or house, do not exceed in the whole the sum of Two 
thousand pounds. 

3. ODhere shall be a Council of the Society, and the said 
Council and General Meetings of the Fellows to be held in 
accordance with this Our Charter shall, subject to the provisions 
of this Our Charter, have the entire management and direction of 
the concerns of the Society. 

4. Ohere shall be a President, Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer 
or Treasurers, and a Secretary or Secretaries of the Society. The 
Council shall consist of the President, Vice-Presidents, and not 
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less than twenty Councillors; and the Treasurer or Treasurers 
and the Secretary or Secretaries if honorary. 

5. Oe several persons who were elected to be the President, 
Vice-Presidents, and Members of the Council of the Statistical 
Society at the Annual Meeting held in the month of June, One 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-six, shall form the first Council 
of the Society, and shall continue in office until the first Election 
of officers is made under these presents as hereinafter provided. 

6. Geweral Meetings of the Fellows of the Society may be 
held from time to time, and at least one General Meeting shall be 
held in each year. Every General Meeting may be adjourned, 
subject to the provisions of the Bye Laws. The following business 
may be transacted by a General Meeting, viz.:— 


(a.) The Election of the President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer 
or Treasurers, Secretary or Secretaries, and other 
Members of the Council of the Society. 

(b.) The making, repeal, or amendment of Bye Laws. 

(c.) The passing of any proper resolution respecting the affairs 
of the Society. 


7. %ype Haws of the Society may be made for the following 
purposes, and subject to the following conditions, viz. :— 


(a.) For prescribing the qualification and condition of tenure 
of office of the President; the number, qualifications, 
functions, and conditions of tenure of office of the 
Vice-Presidents, Treasurers, Secretaries, and Members 
of Council, and Officers of the Society; for making 
regulations with respect to General Meetings and Meet- 
ings of the Council and proceedings thereat, and for 
the election of any persons to be Honorary Fellows or 
Associates of the Society, and defining their privileges 
(but such persons, if elected, shall not be Members of 
the Corporation), and for making regulations respecting 
the making, repeal and amendment of Bye Laws, and 
generally for the government of the Society and the 
management of its property and affairs. 

(b.) The first Bye Laws shall be made at the first General 
Meeting to be held under these presents, and shall 
(amongst other things) prescribe the time for holding 
the first election of officers under these presents. 


8. The General Meetings and adjourned General Meetings of 
the Society shall take place (subject to the rules or bye laws of 
the Society, and to any power of convening or demanding a 
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Special General Meeting thereby given) at such times and places 
as may be fixed by the Council. 

9. THe existing rules of the Statistical Society, so far as not 
inconsistent with these presents, shall be in force as the Bye Laws 
of the Society until the first Bye Laws to be made under these 
presents shall come into operation. 

10. Subject to these presents and the Bye Laws of the Society 
for the time being, the Council shall have the sole management of 
the income, funds, and property of the Society, and may manage 
and superintend all other affairs of the Society, and appoint and 
dismiss at their pleasure all salaried and other officers, attendants, 
and servants as they may think fit, and may do all such things as 
shall appear to them necessary or expedient for giving effect to 
the objects of the Society. 

11. @He Council shall once in every year present to a General 
Meeting a report of the proceedings of the Society, together with 
wa statement of the receipts and expenditure, and of the financial 
position of the Society, and every Fellow of the Society may, at 
reasonable times to be fixed by the Council, examine the accounts 
of the Society. 

12. Whe Council may, with the approval of a General Meeting, 
from time to time appoint fit persons to be Trustees of any part of 
the real or persona property of the Society, and may make or 
direct any transfer of such property so placed in trust necessary 
for the purposes of the trust, or may, at their discretion, take in 
the corporate name of the Society conveyances or transfers of any 
property capable of being held in that name. Provided that no 
sale, mortgage, incumbrance, or other disposition of any heredita- 
ments belonging to the Society shall be made unless with the 
approval of a General Meeting. 

13. §20 Rule, Bye Law, Resolution, or other proceeding shall 
be made or had by the Society, or any meeting thereof, or by the 
Council, contrary to the general scope or true intent and meaning 
of this Our Charter, or the laws or statutes of Our Realm, and 
anything done contrary to this present clause shall be void. 

Tw Witwess whereof We have caused these Our Letters to be 
made Patent. 

@EHAitness Ourself, at Westminster, the thirty-first day of 
January, in the fiftieth year of Our Reign. 

iby CGHAarrant under the Qurews Sign Manual, 


Muir Mackenzie, 
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Index to Bye-Laws. 





BYE-LAWS, 
1. The Objects of the Society. : 
2. Society to consist of Fellows and Honorary Fellows. 
3. Number of Fellows unlimited; Hon. Fellows not to exceed 70. 
4. Fellows—Candidates to be proposed by two or more Fellows. 
D. Do. to be elected by Ballot. 
6. Do. on Admission may attach F.S.S. to their Names, 
7. Honorary Fellows, Proposed by Council; Elected by Ballot. 
8. Fellows, to pay an Annual Subscription or a Composition. 
9. Do. how disqualified. Written notice of withdrawal required. 
10. Do. and Honorary Fellows, Mode of Expulsion of. 
11. Trustees. Property of Society, may be vested in Three. 
12. President, Council, and Officers, Number and Particulars of. 
13. Do. do. do. Election and Retirement of. 
14. Do. do. do. Nomination of. 
15. Do. do. do. Extraordinary Vacancies of. 
16 Committees, may be appointed by Council. 
17. Auditors, Appointment and Duties of. 
18. Meetings, Ordinary and General, when to be held. 
19. Ordinary Meetings, Business of. Strangers may be introduced. 
20. Annual General Meeting, Business of. 
21. Special General Meetings may be called. 
22 President, Duties of. To have a Casting Vote. 
23. Treasurer, Duties of, subject to the Council. 
24. Honorary Secretaries, Duties of. 
25. Vice-Presidents, Powers of. 
26. Council, Duties of, in Publishing Papers and Expending Funds. 
27. Do. may frame Regulations not inconsistent with Bye-laws. 
28. Do. Duties of, with reference to the Common Seal. 
29. Do. No Dividend, Gift, Division, or Bonus in Money to be 
made to Fellows, except as hereinafter provided for. 
30. Do. to publish a Journal of the Transactions of the Society, 
and may remunerate Editors and their Assistants. 
31. Do. Discretion of, as to Right of Property reserved in all 


Communications received. 
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Objects of the Society. 

1. The objects of the Royal Statisti- 
cal Society are to collect, arrange, 
digest and publish facts, illustrating 
the condition and prospects of society 


in its material, social and moral rela- | 


tions; these facts being for tle most, 
part arranged in tabular forms and in 
accordance with the principles of the 
numerical method. 


The Society collects new materials, 


condenses, arranges, and publishes those 
already existing, whether unpublished 


| 





or published in diffuse and expensive | 


forms in the English or in any foreign 
language, and promotes the discussion 
of legislative and other public measures 
from the statistical point of view. These 
discussions form portions of the pub- 
lished Transactions of the Society. 


Constitution of the Society. 


2. The Society consists of Fellows | 


and Honorary Fellows, elected in the 
manner hereinafter described. 





Number of Fellows and Honorary | 


have in his favour three-fourths cf the 
Fellows voting. 
Admission of Fellows. 

6. Every Fellow elect is required to 
take the earliest opportunity of pre- 
senting himself for admission at an 
Ordinary Meeting of the Society. 

The manner of admission shall be 
thus :— 

Immediately after the reading of the 
minutes, the Fellow elect, having first 


_ paid his subscription for the current 


year or his composition, shall sign the 
obligation contained in the Fellowship- 
book, to the effect following :— 

“We, who have underwritten our 
“names, do hereby undertake, each for 
“himself, that we will endeavour to 
‘further the good of the Royal Statis- 
* tical Society for improving Statistical 
* Knowledge, and the ends for which 
**the same has been founded; that we 
** will be present at the Meetings of the 
* Society as often as conveniently we 
can, and that we will keep and fulfil 
“the Bye-laws and Orders of this 
“Society: provided that whensoever 


| “any one of us shall make known’, by 


Fellows. 
3. The number of Fellows is un- | 
limited. Foreigners or British subjects 


of distinction residing ont of the United 
Kingdom may be admitted as Honorary 
Fellows, of whom the number shall not 
be more than seventy at any one time. 


Proposal of Fellows. 


4. Every Candidate for admission as 
a Fellow of the Society shall be pro- 
posed by two or more Fellows, who 
shall certify from their personal know- 
- ledge of him or of his works, that he 
is a fit person to be admitted a Fellow 
of the Society. Every: such certificate 
having been read and approved of at a 
Meeting of the Council, shall be sus- 
pended in the office of the Society 
until the following Ordinary Meeting, 
at which the vote shall be taken. 


Election of Fellows. 

5. In the election of Fellows, the 
votes shall be taken by ballot. No 
person shall be admitted unless at least 
sixteen Fellows vote, and unless he 





‘writing under his hand, to the Secre- 


-*taries for the time being, that he’ 


‘desires to withdraw from the Society, 
“he shall be free thenceforward from 
* this obligation.” 

Whereon the President, taking him 
by the hand, shall say,—“ By the 
“authority, and in the name of the 
* Royal Statistical Society, I do admit 
** you a Fellow thereof.” 

Upon their admission Fellows shall 
have the right of attaching to their 
names the letters F.S.S., but not in 
connection with any trading or business 
advertisement other than the publica- 
tion of any book or literary notice. 


Adinission of Honorary Fellows. 

7. There shall be Two Meetings of 
the Society in the year, on such days 
as shall be hereafter fixed by the Coun- 
cil, at which Honorary Fellows may be 
elected. 

No Honorary Fellow can be recom- 
mended for election but by the Council. 
At any Meeting of the Council any Mem- 
ber thereof may propose a Foreigner or, 


E 2 


08 


British subject of distinction residing 
out of the United Kingdom, delivering 
at the same time a written statement 
of the qualifications of, offices held by, 
and published works of, the person pro- 
posed; and ten days’ notice at least 
shall be given to every Member of the 
Council, of the day on which the Coun- 
cil will vote by ballot on the question 
whether they will recommend to the 


Society the election of the person pro- | 


posed. Nosuch recommendation to the 
Society shall be adopted unless at least 
three-fourths of the votes are in favour 
thereof. 

Notice of the recommendation shall 
be given from the chair at the Meeting 
of the Society next preceding that at 
which the vote shall be taken thereon. 
No person shall be elected an Honorary 
Fellow unless sixteen Fellows vote and 
three-fourths of the Fellows voting be 
in his favour. 

The Council shall have power to elect 
as Honorary Fellows, the Presidents for 
the time being of the Statistical Societies 
of Dublin, Manchester, and Paris, and 


the President of any other Statistical | 


Society at home or abroad. 


Payments by Fellows. 

8. Every Fellow of the Society shall 
pay a yearly subscription of Two 
Guineas, or may at any time compound 
for his future yearly payments by paying 
at once the sum of Twenty Guineas.* 
unless the Annual Subscription or Com- 
position Fee shall be remitted by the 
Council; provided that the number of 
Fellows whose Annual Subscription or 
Composition Fee shall have been thus 
remitted, do not exceed five at any one 
time. 

Every person elected to the Society 
shall pay his first subscription (or if 
he desire to become a Life Fellow, his 
composition) within three months at 
the latest of the date of his election, if 
he be resident in the United Kingdom. 
If he be resident abroad, this period 
shall be six months. If payment be 
not made within the time specified 
above, the election shall be void. 

Defaulters.— Withdrawal of 
Fellows. 
9. All yearly payments are due in 
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advance on the Ist of January, and if 
any Fellow of the Society have not paid 
his subscription before the Ist of July, 
he shall be applied to in writing by the 
Secretaries, and if the same be not paid 
before the Ist of January of the second 
year, a written application shall again 
be made by the Secretaries, and the 
Fellow in arrear shall cease to receive 
the Society’s publications, and shall not 
be entitled to any of the privileges of 
the Society until such arrears are paid ; 
and if the subscription be not discharged 
before the 1st of February of the second 
year, the name of the Fellow thus in 
arrear shall be exhibited on a card sus- 
pended in the office of the Society ; 
and if, at the next Annual General 
Meeting, the amount still remain un- 
paid, the defaulter shall, unless other- 
wise authorised by the Council, be 
announced to be no longer a Fellow of 
the Society, the reason for the same 
being at the same time assigned. No 
Fellow of the Society can withdraw his 
name from the Society’s books, unless all 


_ arrears be paid; and no resignation will 


be deemed valid unless a written notice 


| thereof be communicated to the Secre- 


| taries. 
| vote at any Meeting of the Society 





No Fellow shall be entitled to 


until he shall have paid his subscrip- 
tion for the current year. 


Expulsion of Fellows. 


10. If any Fellow of the Society, or 
any Honorary Fellow, shall so demean 
himself that it would be for the dis- 
honour of the Society that he longer 
continue to be a Fellow or Honorary 
Fellow thereof, the Council shall take 
the matter into consideration; and if the 
majority of the Members of the Council 
present at some Meeting (of which and 
of the matter in hand such Fellow or 
Honorary Fellow, and every Member of 
the Council, shall have due notice) shall 
decide by ballot to recommend that such 
Fellow or Honorary Fellow be expelled 
from the Society, the President shall at 
its next Ordinary Meeting announce to 
the Society the recommendation of the 
Council, and at the following Meeting 
the question shall be decided by ballot 
and if at least three-fourths of the 


* Cheques should be made payable to ‘“‘ The Royal Statistical Society,” and crossed ‘' Messrs. 


‘¢ Drummond and Co.” 
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number voting are in favour of the 
expulsion, the President shall forthwith 
cancel the name in the Fellowship-book, 
and shall say,— 

* By the authority and in the name 
“ of the Royal Statistical Society, I do 
** declare that A. B. (naming him) is no 
‘longer a Fellow (or Honorary Fellow) 
“* thereof.” 

And such Fellow-or Honorary Fellow 
shall thereupon cease to be of the 
Society. 

Trustees. 

11. The property of the Society may 
be vested in three Trustees, chosen by 
the Fellows. ‘The Trustees are eligible 
to any other offices in the Society. 


President, Council, and Officers. 

12. The Council shall consist of a 
President and thirty Members, together 
with the Honorary Vice-Presidents. 

From tlhe Council shall be chosen 
four Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, the 
Honorary Secretaries, and a Foreign 
Secretary, who may be one of the 
Honorary Secretaries. The former 
Presidents who are continuing Fellows 
of the Society shall be Honorary Vice- 
Presidents, Any five of the Council 
shall be a quorun. 


Election of President and Officers. 
13. The President, Members of Coun- 
cil, Treasurer, and Honorary and 
Foreign Secretaries shall be chosen 
annually by the Fellows at the Annual 
General Meeting. 


The Vice-Presidents shall be chosen | 


annually from the Council by the Presi- 
dent. 

The President shall not be eligible 
for the office more than two years in 
succession. 

Six Fellows, at least, who were not 
of the Council of the previous year, shall 
be annually elected; and of the Mem- 
bers retiring three at least shall be 
those who have served longest con- 
tinuously on the Council, unless they 
hold oftice as Treasurer or Honorary or 
Foreign Secretary. 


Nomination of President, Council, 
and Officers. 

14. The Council shall, previously to 
the Annual General Meeting, nominate, 
by ballot, the Fellows whom they recom- 
mend to be the next President and 
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Council of the Society. They shall also 
recommend for election a Treasurer and 
the Secretaries (in accordance with 
Rule 12). Notice shall be sent to every 
Fellow whose residence is known to be 
within the limits of the metropolitan 
post, at least a fortnight before the 
Annual General Meeting, of the names 
of Fellows recommended by the Council. 


Extraordinary Vacancies. 

15. On any extraordinary vacancy 
occurring of the Office of President, or 
other Officer of the Society, the Hono- 
rary Secretaries shall summon the Coun- 
cil with as little delay as possible, and 
a majority of the Council, thereupons 
meeting in their usual place, shall, by 
ballot, and by a majority of those- 
present, choose a new President, or 
other Officer of the Society, to be so- 
until the next Annual General Meeting, 


Committees. 

16. The Council shall have power to 
appoint Committees of Fellows and also 
an Executive Committee of their own 
body. The Committees shall report 
their proceedings to the Council. No 
report shall be communicated to the 
Society except by the Council. 


Auditors. 

17. At the first Ordinary Meeting of — 
each year, the Fellows shall choose two. 
Fellows, not being Members of the- 
Council, as Auditors, who, with one of ~ 
the Council, chosen by the Council, shally 
audit the Treasurer’s accounts for the- 
past year, and report thereon to the- 
Society, which report shall be presented 
at the Ordinary Meeting in February. 
The Auditors shall be empowered to 
examine into the particulars of all ex- 
penditure of the funds of the Society, 
and may report their opinion upon any 
part of it. 


Meetings Ordinary and General. 

18. The Ordinary Meetings of the 
Society shall be held monthly, or 
oftener, during the Session, which shall 
be from the lst of November to the 
1st of July in each year, both inclusive, 
on such days and at such hours as the 
Council shall declare. The Annual 
General Meeting shall be held on such 
day in the month of June of each year 
as shall be appointed by the Council for 
the time being. 
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Business of Ordinary Meetings. — | 


19. The business of the Ordinary 
Meetings shall be to elect and admit Fel- 
lows, to read and hear reports, letters, 
and papers on subjects interesting to the 
Society. Nothing relating to the bye- | 
laws or management of the Society shall 
be discussed at the Ordinary Meetings, 
except that the Auditors’ Report shall 
be presented at the Ordinary Meeting 
in February, and that the Minutes of 
the Annual General Meeting, and of 
every Special General Meeting, shall be 
submitted for confirmation at the next 
Ordinary Meeting after the day of such 
Annual or Special General Meeting. 
Strangers may be introduced to the 
Ordinary Meetings, by any Fellow, with | 
the leave of the President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, or other Fellow presiding at the 
Meeting. 





Buswiess of Annual General Meeting. 


20. The business of the Annual 
General Meeting shall be to elect the 
Officers of the Society, and to discuss 
questions on its bye-laws and manage- 
ment. No Fellow or Honorary Fellow 
shall be proposed at the Annual General 
Meeting. No Fellow shall propose any 
alteration of the rules or bye-laws of 
the Society at the Annual General Meet- 
ing, unless after three weeks’ uotice 
thereof given in writing to the Council, 
but amendments to any motion may be 
brought forward without notice, so that 
they relate to the same subject as the 
motion. The Council shall give fourteen 
days’ notice to every Fellow of all 
questions of which such notice shall 
have been given to them. 


Special General Meetings 


21. The Council may, at any time, 
call a Special General Meeting of the 
Society when it appears to them neces- 
sary. Any twenty Fellows may require 
a Special General Meeting to be called, 
by notice in writing signed by them, 
delivered to one of the Secretaries, 


specifying the questions to be moved. | 


The Council shall, within one week of' | 
such: notice, appoint a day for such 

Special General Meeting, and shall give | 
at ieast one week’s notice of every | 
Special General Meeting, and of the | 
questions to be moved, to every Fellow | 
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within the limits of the metropolitan 
post, whose residence is known. No 
business shall be brought forward at 
any Special General Meeting other than 
that specified in the notice convening 
the same. 


Duties of the President. 


22. The President shall preside at all 
Meetings of the Society, Council, and 
Committees which he shall attend, and 
in case of an equality of votes, shall 
have a second or casting vote. He sliall 
sign all diplomas of admission of Hono- 
rary Fellows, He shall admit and expel 
Fellows and Honorary Fellows, accord- 
ing to the bye-laws of the Society. 


Duties of the Treasurer. 

23. The Treasurer shall receive all 
moneys due to, and pay all moneys 
owing by, the Society, and shall keep an 
account of his receipts and payments. 
No sum exceeding Ten Pounds shall be 
paid but by order of the Council, except- 
ing always any lawful demand for rates 
or taxes. ‘The Treasurer shall invest 
the moneys of the Society in such 
manner as the Council shall from time 
to time direct. 

Duties of the Honorary Secretaries. 

24. The Honorary Secretaries shall, 
under the control of the Council, con- 
duct the correspondence of the Society ; 
they or one of them shall attend all 
Meetings of the Society and Council, 
and shall duly record the Minutes of 
the Proceedings. They shall issue the 
requisite notices, and read such papers 
to the Society as the Council may direct. 


Powers of the Vice-Presidents. 


25. A Vice-President, whether Hono- 
rary or nominated, in the chair, shall 
act with the power of the President in 
presiding and voting at any Meeting of 
the Society or Council, and in admitting 
Fellows; but no Vice-President shall be 
empowered to sign diplomas of admission 
of Honorary Fellows, or to expel Fel- 
lows or Honorary Fellows. In the 
absence of the President and Vice-Pre- 
sidents, any Member of Council may 
be called upon by the Fellows then 
present, to preside at an Ordinary or 
Council Meeting, with the same power 
as a Vice-President. 
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| of the Council and in accordance with 
such other regulations as the Council 
shall from time to time prescribe. The 


‘ fact of the seal having been so affixed 
= sr bib onan t See eg Hare ae shall be entered on the minutes of the 
publication of papers and the expendi- |G). ¢i 
ture of the funds, in accordance with DONNA Dividend. Qifk, Diviston kor 
the provisions of Charter. Bonus in money shall be made by the 
27. The Council shall be empowered | Society, unto or between any of the 
at any time to frame Regulations not | Fellows or Members, except as herein- 
inconsistent with these bye-laws, which | after provided. 
shall be and remain in force until the ° 30. The Council shall publish a 
next Annual General Meeting, at which | Journal of the Transactions of the 
they shall be either affirmed or annulled ; Society, and such other Statistical Pub- 
but no Council shall have power to | lications as they may determine upon, 
renew Regulations which have once | ang may from time to time pay such 
been disapproved at an Annual General | gums to Editors and their assistants, 


Powers of the Council. 


26. The Council shall have control 
over the papers and funds of the Society, 


Meeting. whether Fellows of the Society or not, 
28. The Council shall have the cus- | as may be deemed advisable. 
tody of the Common Seal. The Com- 31. All communications to the Society 


mon Seal shall not be affixed to any | are the property of the Society, unless 
instrument, deed, or other document, | the Council allow the right of property 
except by order of the Council and in | to be specially reserved by the Con- 
the presence of at least two Members __ tributors. 








REGULATIONS OF THE LIBRARY. 


1. The Library and the Reading Room are open daily for the use of Fellows 
from 10 a.m. till 5 p.m., except on Saturdays, when they are closed at 2 p.m. 

2. Fellows of the Society are permitted to take out books on making personal 
application, or by letter addressed to the Librarian, all expenses for carriage being 
paid by the Fellows. 

3. No Fellow shall have more than ten volumes out at any one time. Fellows 
are not to keep any books longer than one month. Any Fellow detaining a 
book for more than a month shall not be permitted to take another from the 
Library until the book detained shall have been returned. 

On the termination of the year for which the subscription has not been paid, 
a Fellow whose payment is in arrear shall cease to have the privilege of using the 
Library or of borrowing books therefrom. 

4. Scientific Journals and Periodicals are not circulated until the volumes are 
completed and bound. 

5. Cyclopeedias and works of “GENE are not circulated, but may be lent on 
the written order of an Honorary Secretary for a period not exceeding seven days. 
The Assistant Secretary or Librarian is allowed at his discretion to lend works of 
reference for a period not exceeding three days, reporting at the same time to the 
Honorary Secretaries. If works so lent be not returned within the specified time, 
the borrower shall incur a fine of one shilling per day per volume for each day 
they are detained beyond the time specified. 

6. Any Fellow who damages or loses a book, shall either replace the work, or 
pay a fine equivalent to its value. 

7. Books taken from the shelves for reference, are not to be replaced, but 
must be laid on the Library table. 

8. The Librarian shall report to the Council any infringement of these 
regulations, and lay upon the table at each regular Meeting (a) a List of any 
“Works of Reference”? that may have been borrowed, and (%) a List of Books 
that have been out more than a month. 


DONORS TO THE LIBRARY. 


Durina THe Year (enpinc l5ra SepremBer) 1900. 


(a) Foreign Countries. 


Argentine Republic— 

Census Commission. 

General Statistical Bureau. 
National Health Department. 


Buenos Ayres. Provincial and | 


Municipal Statistical Bureaus. 
Chief of Police. 


Tucuman. The Provincial Sta- 
tistical Bureau. 

Criminalogia Moderna, The | 
Editor. 


Austria and Hungary— 

Central Statistical Commission. 

Ministry of Agriculture. 

Statistical Department of the 
Ministry of Commerce. 

Austrian Labour Department. 


| Denmark— 


Royal Statistical Bureau. 
Copenhagen Statistical Bureau. 
Political Economy Society 


Lgypt— 


Department of Public Health. 
Director-General of Customs. 
" Post Office. 
Ministry of Finance. 
Egyptian Institute, Cairo. 
Comité de Conservation des 
Monuments de PArt Arabe. 


| Hrance— 


Director-General of Customs, 
Director of the Mint. 
French Labour Department. 


Bohemian Statistical Bureau. Ministry of Agriculture. 


Bosnia and Herzegovina Sta- af Finance. 
tistical Bureau. ‘p The Interior. 
Hungarian Statistical Bureau. ag Justice, 


Briinn Statistical Bureau. 
3udapest Statistical Bureau. 
Prague Statistical Bureau. 
La Hongrie économique. 
Gesellschaft dsterreichischer 
Volkswirthe. 


3 Public Works. 

Paris Statistical Bureau. 
Dictionnaire du Commerce, The 
Publishers. 
Economiste Francais, The Editor. 
Journal des Evonomistes, The 

Editor. 
Monde Economique, The Editor. 
Poiybiblion, Revue  Bibliogra- 
phique Universelle, The Editor, 
Réforme Sociale, The Editor. 
Rentier, Le, The Editor. 
Revue d’Economie Politique, The 
Editor. 
Revue Géographique 
tionale, The Editor. 
Revue de Statistique, The Pub- 
lisher. 
Statistical Society of Paris. 


Belgium— 
Bureau of General Statistics. 
Belgian Labour Department. 
Bruges, The Burgomaster. 
Brussels Bureau of Hygiene. 
Hasselt, The Burgomaster. 
Royal Academy of Sciences, 





Bulgaria. Statistical Bureau. Tnterna- 


Chile-—Ministry of Public In- 
struction, ‘ 


China. Imperial Maritime Customs, 


~T 
2° 
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During the Year 1899—1900—Contd. 


(a) Foreign Countries—Conid, 


Germany— Japan— 
Imperial Health Bureau. Consul-General, London. 
34 Insurance Bureau, Agricultural and Commercial 
» Judicial Bureau. Department. 
Statistical Bureau. Bureau of General Statistics. 


9 
German Consul-General, London. 


Bavaria, The Government of. 
Prussian Royal Statistical Bureau. 
Saxony Royal Statistical Bureau. 
Berlin Statistical Bureau. 
Dresden Statistical Bureau. 
Frankfort Chamber of Com- 


Mexico— 
Statistical Bureau. 
Superior Council of Health. 


Netherlands— 
Central Statistical Commission, 
Department of the Interior. 


merce. r 

es 3 inance. 
Frankfort Statistical Bureau. hen VA nes 

ay Director-General of Customs. 

Hamburg Statistical Bureau. 
Hanover Statistical Bureau. Norway— 
Aligemeines Statistisches Archiv, Central Statistical Bureau. 

The Editor. Ministry of Public Instruction. 

. oe : glee) " . ° . 

Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung, Christiania Health Department. 


&c., The Editor. 


Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, c., Portugal— 
The Editor. General Statistical Bureau. 


Jahrbiicher fiir Nationaliékono- Oporto Statistical Bureau. 


mie und Statistik, The Editor, 


: : ; Roumania — 
Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staats- Bi adiatvon hh TEEa. 
wissenschaft, The Editor. Bucharest Statistical Bureau. 
Zeitschrift fiir Socialwissen- 
schaft, The Editor. Russia— 
Geographical and _ Statistical Central Statistical Committee. 
Society of Frankfort. Controller of the Empire. 


Customs Statistical Bureau. 
Department of Agriculture. 


Greece. Statistical Bureau. Department of Trade and Manu- 
factures. 
Ministry of Finance. 
Ltaly— Bulletin russe de Statistique 
Director-General of Statistics. financiere, The Editor. 
Sak 2 Agriculture. Russian Journal of Financial 
» Customs. Statistics, The Editor. 
Economista, The Editor. Finland Statistical Bureau. 
Giornale degli Economisti, The 
Editor. Servia— 
Rivista Italiana di Sociologia, Statistical Bureau. 


_ The Editor, Customs Department. 


United States 
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During the Year 1899—1900—Contd. 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 


Spain— 

Director-General of Customs. 
Statistical Bureau of Madrid. 
Geographical Soc. of Madrid. 


Sueden— 


Central Statistical Bureau. 
Stockholm Health Department. 
Royal University of Upsala. 


Switzerland— 


Federal Assurance Bureau. 

,, Statistical Bureau. 

» Department of Customs. 
rs me of Finance. 


Statistical Society. 


Swiss Union of Commerce and | 


Industry. 
Geneva Public Library. 





Bureau of Education. 


A Ethnology. 
. Foreign Commerce. 


Commissioner of Labor. 
Comptroller of the Currency. 
Department of Agriculture. 
Director of Geological Survey. 
Director of the Mint. 

Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Naval Observatory. 

War Department. 

Secretary of the Treasury. 

5 Interior. 
Surgeon-General, U.States Army. 
Statistical Bureau, Treasury. 
Connecticut — 

State Board of Health. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Lilinois. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, 

Lidiuna. 
Statistics, 


Bureau of Labor 


United States—Contd. 


Towa. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Kansas. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. 


Maine. Bureau of Labor and In- 
dustrial Statistics. 


Manitoba. Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Maryland. Bureau of Industrial 
Statistics. 


Massachusetts— 
Board of Arbitration. 
My Health, Lunacy, &e. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Metropolitan Water Board. 


Michigan— 
Bureau of Labor and Indus- 


trial Statistics. 
Division of Vital Statistics. 


Minnesota— 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
State Board of Charity. 


Missouri. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. - 

Nebraska. Bureau of Labor and 
Industrial Statistics. 


New Hampshire. Bureau of 


Labor Statistics. 


New Jersey. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


New York Public Library. 
»  Bureauof LaborStatistics. 
», state University. 


North Carolina. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


Ohio, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Pennsylvania. Bureau of In- 
dustrial Statistics. 


DONORS TO THE LIBRARY. 


a | 
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During the Year 1899—1900—Contd. 
(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 


United States—Coutd. 
Wisconsim— 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
State Board of Health. 
’ Boston Department of Municipal 
Statistics. 
Bankers’ Magazine, The Editor. 
Bradstreet’s Journal, The Editor. 
Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle, The Editor. 
Engineering and Mining Journal, 
The Editor. 
Journal of Political Economy, 
The Editor. 

Political Science Quarterly, Co- 
lumbia College, The Editor. 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, 

The Editor. 
Yale Review, The Editor. 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
Academy of Political and Social 
Science. 


United States—Contd. 
Actuarial Society of America. 
Astronomical Society, Chicago. 
Economic Association, Baltimore. 
Geographical Society, New York. 


Philadelphia Commercial Mu- 
seum. 
Philosophical Society, Phila- 
delphia. 


Sound Currency Committee. 

Statistical Association, Boston. 

Columbia College, New York. 

Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity. ; 

John Crerar Library. 

Johns Hopkins University. 

Smithsonian Institution. 

Yale University. 


Uruguay— 
Statistical Bureau. 
Director of Civil Registration. 
Montevideo Statistical Bureau. 


(b) India, and Colonial Possessions. 


Ladia, British— 

Director-General of Statistics. 

Finance and Commerce Depart. 

Revenue and Agricultural De- 
partment. 

Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 

Bengal, The Collector of Customs. 

East India Railway. 

Indian Engineering, The Editor. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 

Canada— 

Department of Agriculture. 

Ontario Bureau of Industries. 

Manitoba. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Insurance and Finance Chronicle, 
The Editor. , 

Royal Society of Canada. 


/ 
: 


Cape of Good Hope— 
Agent-General for the Cape. 
Colonial Secretary. 
Registrar-General. 


Ceylon— 


Lieut.-Governor and Colonial 
Secretary. 

General Manager of Government 
Railways. 


Jamaica. Registrar-General. 


Mauritius. The Colonial Secretary. 


New South Wales— 
Agent-General, London. 
Government Statist, Sydney. 
Registrar-General. 


DONORS 


TO THE LIBRARY. 


During the Year 1899—1900.—Contd. 


(b) India, and Colonial Possessions—contd. 


New Zealand— 
Registrar-General. 
Registrar of Friendly Societies. 
Department of Mines. 
Insurance Department. 
Labour Department. 
New Zealand Institute. 
Trade Review, The Editor. 
Wellington Harbour Board. 


(uecrsland— 
Agent-General, London. 
Registrar-General. 


Rhodesia. British South Africa 


Company. 


South Australia— 
The Chief Secretary. 
The Registrar-General. 
Government Statist. 
Public Actuary. 
Public Library. 





/ 


Straits Settlements. The Govern- 
ment Secretary, Perak. 


Tasmania— 
Government Railways Depart- 
ment. 
Government Statistician, Hobart 
Royal Society of Tasmania. 


Victoria— 
Hon. the Premier of Victoria. 
Assist. Government Statist. 
Actuary for Friendly Societies. 
Royal Society of Victoria. 
Public Library, &c., Melbourne. 


Western Australia— 
Agent-General for W. Australia. 
The Government Actuary. 
Acting Collector of Customs. 
Registrar-General, 


(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 


United Kingdom— 
Admiralty Medical Department. 
Board of Agriculture. 
Army Medical Department. 
» Veterinary Department. 
Board of Trade. 
British Museum. 
Customs, Commissioners of. 
Friendly Societies, Registrar of. | 
Home Office. 
India Office. 
Inland Revenue, The Commis- | 
sioners. | 
} 








Labour Department. 

Local Government Board. 

Metropolitan Asylums Board. 

Royal Mint. 

War Office, Intelligence Depart- 
ment, 

Woods, Forests, &e., H.M. 


England— 
Registrar-General of England. 
Lendon County Council. 
55 school Board. 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. 

» Commissioner of Police. 
Battersea, The Vestry of, 
Fulham Public Library. 
Wandsworth Board of Works. 
Birmingham City Treasurer. 
Bradford City Accountant. 
Leicester Borough Accountant, 
Liverpool Free Public Library. 
Manchester Free Public Library.. 


Mansion House Council 
Dwellings of the Poor. 


on 


Mersey Conservancy. 
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(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions— Contd. 


England—Contd. 
The Medical Officer of Health of 


the Local Government Board | 


and of the following towns: 
Birkenhead, Birmingham, 
Bolton, Bradford, Brighton, 


Bristol, Cardiff, Derby, Hali- | 


fax, Huddersfield, Hull, Leeds, 
Leicester, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich, Nottingham, Preston, 
Salford, Sunderland, 
Hartlepool, Wigan, 
hampton. ‘ 


West | 
Wolver- | 








Ireland. 
Treland. 


Registrar - General of 


Scotland— 
Education Department. 
Registrar-General of Scotland. 
Edinburgh City Chamberlain 
Aberdeen Medical Officer. 
Glasgow Medical Officer. 


Channel Islands. 
of Health. 


Guernsey Board 


(d) Authors, &c. 


Abbott, Samuel W., Boston. 
Acworth, W. M., London. 

Allan, Dr. F. J., London. 
Atkinson, Edward, U.S.A. 

Back, Frederick, Tasmania 
Barrett, Miss Rosa M., Dublin. 
Bell, Fred. W., Cape Town. 
Bernstein, Edward, Stuttgart. 
Bertillon, Dr. J., Paris. 

Biddle, Dr. D., London. 

Billings, Dr. J. 8., Washington. 
Blenck, Herr E., Berlin. 

Bockh, Dr. R., Berlin. 

Bodio, Professor Luigi, Rome. 
Bonwick, James, London. 

Bosco, Augusto, Rome. 

Bourinot, SirJ.G., K.C.M.G., LL.D. 
Boutcher, Mortimore, & Co., London. 
Bowack, William M., Edinburgh. 
Bowley, A. L., London. 
Brabrook, E. W., London. 
Brown, Nicol, London. 

Burdett, Sir Henry, London. 
Clarke, Sir Ernest, London. 
Coghlan, T. A., Sydney. 
Constable, A. & C., London. 
Cohn, Dr. Gustav, Germany. 








Conrad, Dr. J., Jena. 


Cooper, Joseph, Farnworth. 


Copeland, Professor R., Edinburgh. 


_ Craigie, Major P. G., London. 
| Crawford, R. F., London. 


Cunningham, Rev. W., Cambridge. 
Daschkevitch, His Excellency V. 
K., St. Petersburg. 


Deane, Albert B., London. 


Doyle, Patrick, Calcutta. 
Dryden, John F., Newark, U.S.A. 
Dun, R. G. & Co., New York. 
Eaton & Sons, H. W., London. 
Ellison & Co., Liverpool, 

Elder, Dempster & Co., London. 
Engel, Dr., Cairo. 

Fanno, Marco, Turin. 

Ferraris, Carlo F., Rome. 
Fischer, Herr Gustav, Jena 
Fleming, Owen, London. 
Folkmar, Daniel, Chicago. 

Ford, Worthington C., U.S.A. 
Fornasari di Verce, Dr. E., Italy. 
Forster, John W., Nottingham. 
Foville, M. A. de, Paris. 

Fratelli Bocca, Torino. 

Garland, N. $., Ottawa. 


\ 
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(1) Authors, &c.—Contd. 


Ginsburg, Dr. B. W., London. 
Gooch, Thomas & Sons, London. 
Gordon & Gotch, Brisbane. 
Gouge, Herbert D., Adelaide. 
Gow, William, London. 

Gow, Wilson, & Stanton, London. 
Guillaume, Dr. Louis, Bern. 
Guillaumin et Cie., Paris. 

Guyot, M. Yves, Paris. 

Haggard, F. T., Tunbridge Wells. 
Hall, Thomas, New South Wales. 
Harrison & Sons, London. 


Hart, Sir R., Bart.,G.C.M.G., Peking. 


Hayward, T. E., Haydock. 


Helmuth Schwartze & Co., London. 


Hoar, Hon. George F., U.S.A. 
Hoepli, Manuali, Milan. 
Humphreys, N. A., London. 
Hyde, John, U.S.A. 


Inama-Sternegg, Dr. K. T., Vienna. 


oD) 
Janssens, Dr. E., Brussels. 


Jay, E. A. Basing London. 
Johannis, Arturo J. de, Florence. 
Johnson, Geo., Ottawa. 

Johnston, R. M., Hobart. 
Juraschek, Dr. F. v., Vienna. 
Kegan Paul & Co., London. 
Keltie, J. Scott, London. 
Kemper, Dr. G. de Bosch. 
Kennedy, Sir Charles, Exmouth, 
Kier, M. A. N., Christiana. 
King, A. W. W., London. 

King, P. 8. & Sons, Westminstey. 
Knights, J. M., London. 

Koroési, M. Joseph, Budapest. 
Latham, Baldwin, London. 
Latzina, Dr. F., Buenos Ayres. 


Leigh-Browne Trust, The, London. 


Leroy-Beaulieu, M. Paul, Paris. 
Levasseur, E., Paris. 

Linroth, Dr. K., Stockholm. 
Longmans & Co., London, 
Lozé, Ed., Paris. 

MéHardy, C. McL., leodbu! 











Macmillan & Co., London. 

Marshall, Alfred, Cambridge. 

Marzano, Francesco, Italy. 

Mathieson & Sons, F. C., London. 

Mayo-Smith, Richmond, New York. 

Mayr, Dr. G. von, Strassburg. 

Methuen & Co., London. 

Minguez y Vicente, Don Manuel, 
Cordoba. 

Mitchell & Co., London. 

Molinari, M. G., Paris. 


| Money, Alonzo, C.B., Cairo. . 


Morgan, Percy C., London. 
Morrison, Rev. W. D., London. 


| Moss & Co., R. J., Egypt. 
| Neumann, J. O., London. 


Newsholme, Dr. A., Brighton. 
Neymarck, A., Paris. 

Norman, J. H., London. 

O’Conor, J. E., C.I.E., India. 

Page & Gwyther, London. 

North, 8. M. D., Washington. 
Palgrave, R. H. Inglis, Yarmouth. 
Palmer, Sir E. M., K.C.M.G., Cairo. 


| Perthes, Justus, Gotha. 


Petersen, Aleksis, Copenhagen. 
Pierson, Israel C., New York. 
Pittar, T. J., London. 

Pixley & Abell, London. 

Pixley, Francis W., London. 
Porter, Hon. R. P., Washinghton. 
Powell, T. J. & Co., London. 
Probyn, L. C., London. 
Raffalovich, Arthur, Paris. 
Rawson, H. G., London. 

Reis, J. Batalha, London. 

Rew, R. H., London. 

Richardson, J. H., Wellington, N.Z. 
Romanes, J. H., Edinburgh. 
Ronald & Rodger, Liverpool. 
Ross, C. Edmondstone, Calcutta. 
Rothwell, R. P., New York. 
Rowntree, Joseph, London. 


-Rozenraad, C., London. 
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(d) Authors, &c.-—Contd. 


Rusher, E. A., London. 

Salandra, Antonio, Rome. 
Sanderson, Frank, Toronto. 
Schloss, David F., London. 
Schmoller, Dr. G., Germany. 
Schweitzer, Dr. Carl A. v., Vienna. 
Scott, R. C., Liverpool. 

Seligman, Prof. E. R. A., New York. 
Seyd, Richard, London. 

Sherwell, Arthur, York. 

Shillito, J., York. 

Sidenbladh, Dr. K., Stockholm. 
Smith, Charles W. 

Stanton, A. G., London. ° 

Stein, Sigmund, Liverpool. 

Street, G. & Co., London, 


—. 





Suapino, Camillo, Turin. 

Turnbull, Charles C., London. 
Tattersall, William, Manchester. 
Thompson, W. J. & Co., London. 
Troinitsky, M. N., St. Petersburg 
Thomas, Dr. J. Tubb, Trowbridge. 
Twigg, John H., London. 
Urmson, Elliot, & Co., Liverpool. 
Weddel & Co., London. 
Whitelegge, B. Arthur, London. 


| Willcox, Walter F., Boston. 


Williams, Ernest E., London. 
Williams and Norgate, London. 
Wilson, Effingham, London. 
Wright, Hon. C. D., Washington 
Yule, G. Udny, London. 





(e) Societies, &c. (British). 


Accountants & Auditors, Society of. 
Actuaries, Institute of. 

rf Faculty of (Scotland). 
Anthropological Institute. 
Arts, Society of. 
Bankers, Institute of. 
Bimetallic League. 
British Economic Association. 
Tron Trade Association. 

» Association. 
Cambridge University Press. 
Chartered Accountants, Institute of. 
Civil Engineers, Institution of. — 
Cobden Club. 
East India Association. 
Glasgow Philosophical Society. 
Howard Association. 
Imperial Institute. 
Incorporated Accountants’ Society. 
International Statistical Institute. 
Iron and Steel Institute. 
Liverpool Lit. and Phil. Society. 
London Chamber of Commerce. 
» Hospital. 

Manchester Lit. and Phil. Society. 
Statistical Society. 


> 


bP) 





Medical Officers of Health, So- 

ciety of. 

Middlesex Hospital. 

Mitchell Library, Glasgow. 

Naval Architects, Institution of. 

Peabody Donation Fund. 

Royal Agricultural Society. 

Asiatic Society. 

College of Physicians. 

College of Surgeons. 

Geographical Society. 

Institution of Great Britain. 

Irish Academy. 

Meteorological Society. 

Society, Edinburgh. 

Society, London. 

United Service Institution. 

St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

Sanitary Institute of Great Britain. 

Secretaries, Institute of, London. 

Society for Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

Statistical and Social Inquiry So- 
ciety of Ireland. 

Surveyors’ Institution. 

University College, London. 
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During the Year 1899—1900—Conid. 
(f) Periodicals, &c. (British). The Editors of— 


Accountant, The, London. 


Appointments Gazette, Cambridge. . 


Athenzeum, The, London. 

Australian Trading World, The. 

Bankers’ Magazine, The, London. 

British Trade Journal, The, London. 

Broomhall’s Weekly Corn Trade 
News, Liverpool. 

Browne’s Export List, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

Building Societies, &c., Gazette. 

Citizen, The, London. 

Celliery Guardian, The, London. 

Commercial World, The, London. 

Cotton, Manchester. 

Economic Review, The, London. 

Economist, The, London. 

Finance Chronicle, The, London. 





Finance Examiner, The Uondon. 
Fireman, The London. 


Incorporated Accountants Journal. 


Insurance Post, The, London. 
Insurance Record, The, London. 
Investors’ Monthly Manual, The. 
Investors’ Review, The, London. . 


Iron and Coal Trades’ Review, The. 


Labour Copartnership, London. 
Licensing World, The, Loridon. 


Machinery Market, The, London. - 


Nature, London. 
Policy-Holder, The, Manchester, 


Post Magazine, The, London. 
) Almanack, London. 


”? 


Sanitary Record, The, London 


| Shipping World, The, London. 
| Statist, The, London. 
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